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PREFACE 


This  book  has  been  written  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
students  who  wish  to  obtain  an  accurate  and  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  Geometrical  and  Physical  Optics.  In  many 
instances  results  of  recent  researches  are  described,  in 
connection  with  important  laws  which  they  elucidate.  The 
mathematical  investigations  have,  in  all  cases,  been  rendered  as 
simple  as  possible,  and  have  been  developed  so  as  to  direct 
attention  to  the  physical  aspect  of  the  subject.  No  knowledge 
of  the  Calculus  is  assumed  on  the  part  of  the  student.  A 
number  of  illustrative  experiments  which  may  readily  be 
performed  are  fully  described,  and  numerous  questions,  mostly 
selected  from  public  examination  papers,  are  appended. 

The  first  ten  chapters  are  devoted  to  Geometrical  Optics, 
z.e.y  to  explaining  the  consequences  of  the  laws  of  Reflection 
and  Refraction  of  Light.  Some  of  the  most  important  optical 
instruments,  including  the  eye,  are  dealt  with.  Points  which 
commonly  present  difficulties  to  students,  such,  for  example,  as 
the  method  of  achromatising  an  eye-piece,  are  explained  in 
considerable  detail. 

The  remaining  ten  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  development 
of  the  Wave  Theory  of  Light.  While  ample  attention  is  devoted 
to  the  more  elementary  parts  of  the  subject,  full  explanations  are 
also  given  of  many  points  not  usually  dealt  with  in  books  of 
similar  scope  ;  as  instances,  the  investigation  of  the  velocity  of 
transverse  waves  in  an  elastic  solid,  and  Sellmeier's  Theory  of 
Dispersion,  may  be  mentioned.     The  importance  of  the  results 
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obtained  will,  I  believe,  justify  the  inclusion  of  these  researches, 
the  more  so  as  the  reasoning  used  can  be  easily  followed  by  the 
average  student.  I  regret  greatly  that  the  limited  space  at  my 
disposal  has  prevented  me  from  including  a  simplified  account 
of  that  most  beautiful  and  fertile  of  all  optical  theories — 
Maxwell's  Electro-Magnetic  Theory  of  Light. 

Of  the  306  figures  used  to  illustrate  the  text,  most  of  the  line 
diagrams  have  been  reproduced  from  original  drawings.  My 
indebtedness  to  original  memoirs  is  acknowledged  in  the 
text ;  1  must,  however,  here  return  my  thanks  to  Mr.  W.  B. 
Croft,  M.  A.,  who  has  placed  his  valuable  collection  of  Diffraction 
and  Polarisation  photographs  at  my  disposal ;  and  to  Mr.  C.  P. 
Butler,  A.R.C.Sc.,  who  has  provided  me  with  several  interesting 
spectrum  photographs.  Finally,  my  best  thanks  are  due  to- 
Prof.  R.  A.  Gregory,  and  Mr.  A.  T.  Simmons,  B.Sc,  for  their 
courteous  assistance  and  advice  while  the  sheets  have  been 
passing  through  the  press. 

EDWIN   EDSER. 
S^J^ember^  1902. 
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LIGHT    FOR    STUDENTS 

CHAPTER  I 

FUNDAMENTAL  PROPERTIES  OF  LIGHT 

Introductory. — Our  knowledge  of  the  external  world  is 
derived,  primarily,  from  the  mental  examination  and  comparison 
of  sense  impressions.  Our  most  trustworthy  impressions  are 
obtained,  through  the  sense  of  touch,  from  the  actual  contact  of 
external  objects  with  parts  of  the  human  body.  Scarcely  less 
important  to  us,  though  more  frequently  vitiated  by  illusions, 
are  the  impressions  obtained  through  the  visual  sense,  or  sense 
of  sight.  In  this  case  there  is  no  obvious  connecting  link 
between  the  object  seen  and  the  person  who  sees  it.  On 
covering  our  eyes  we  can  no  longer  see  anything,  so  that  the 
eye  is  obviously  the  organ  of  sight.  But  in  what  manner  can  a 
distant  object  affect  the  eye  so  as  to  produce  a  visual  impression  ? 
This  question  has  occupied  the  minds  of  many  of  the  greatest 
thinkers  since  the  earliest  times  recorded  in  history ;  it  has 
been  answered,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  only  during  the  last 
century,  and  even  at  the  present  day  there  are  points  which 
require  explanation.  But  from  the  earliest  times  the  need  has 
been  felt  of  postulating  some  agency  by  means  of  which  the 
object  seen  influences  the  eye  which  sees  it ;  this  agency  is 
termed  light.  Thus  we  do  not  directly  observe  the  existence 
of  light,  but  infer  this  in  order  to  explain  the  formation  of 
visual  impressions.  Consequently,  the  statement  sometimes 
made,  that  we  do  not  see  objects,  but  the  light  which  proceeds 
from  them  to  the  eye,  is  inaccurate. 

B  B 
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The  ancients  supposed  light  to  be  something  which  proceeded  from 
the  eye  of  the  observer  to  the  object  seen.  If  we  try  to  attach  any 
definite  meaning  to  such  a  supposition,  we  must  think  of  light  as  re- 
sembling tentacles  stretching  from  the  eye  to  surrounding  objects.  Such 
a  theory  has  scarcely  anything  in  its  favour.  It  is  more  logical  and 
more  natural  to  think  of  light  as  something  which  proceeds  from  the 
object  seen  and  affects  the  eye  which  it  reaches.  The  nature  and  pro- 
perties of  this  "something"  will  occupy  our  attention  in  the  ensuing 
pages. 

As  we  infer  that  visual  sense  impressions  are  produced  by  an 
agency  called  light,  so  we  infer  that  the  total  absence  of  visual 
sense  impressions,  at  any  rate  when  the  eye  is  healthy,  is  due  to 
the  absence  of  light  from  the  eye.  In  other  words,  the  condition 
which  we  term  darkness  is  due  to  the  absence  of  light.  In  a  room, 
the  windows  of  which  are  carefully  closed  by  shutters,  certain 
objects — such  as  a  candle-flame,  a  glow-worm,  or  a  patch  of 
luminous  paint  which  has  been  exposed  to  sunlight — will  be 
more  or  less  visible  ;  such  objects  are  said  to  emit  light,  or  to 
be  self-lnminous.  A  candle-flame  will  not  only  itself  be  visible 
when  introduced  into  a  dark  room,  but  will  render  the  walls  and 
furniture  of  the  room  visible  also.  Since,  in  the  absence  of  the 
candle,  the  walls  and  furniture  of  the  room  could  not  be  seen, 
the  latter  are  not  self-luminous  ;  when  seen,  they  are  rendered 
visible  by  light  derived  from  some  self-luminous  body.  Thus, 
we  infer  that  light  from  the  candle-flame  not  only  reaches  the 
eye  directly,  but  some  of  it  falls  on  the  walls  of  the  room,  and  is 
thence  thrown  back  so  as  to  reach  the  eye. 

Bectilinear  Path  of  Light.— A  minute  object,  held  between 
the  eye  and  a  very  small  source  of  light,  renders  the  latter 
invisible.  It  therefore  intercepts  the  light  from  the  source 
which  would  otherwise  have  reached  the  eye.  From  this  we 
infer  that  light  does  not  appreciably  bend  round  an  obstacle,  or, 
in  other  words,  light  travelB  in  straight  lines.  As  we  shall  see, 
this  is  only  true  when  the  path  of  the  light  is  in  a  uniform 
medium  ;  when  light  passes  from  one  medium  to  another  (as, 
for  instance,  from  air  to  water),  the  light  which  enters  the 
second  medium  does  not  generally  travel  along  a  continuation 
of  the  straight  line  which  formed  its  previous  path.  Further, 
under  certain  conditions,  light  does  to  a  very  small  extent  bend 
round  an  obstacle  ;  the  results   of  this  bending  will  be  fully 
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con!iidered  in  a.  subsequent  chapter,  but  need  not  concern  us  at 

Tlie  tcmi  ny  is  applied  to  the  rectilinear  patb  along  which 
light  travels,  in  any  direction,  from  a  point  in  a  luminous 
object  If  the  object  emits  light  in  all  directions,  then  any 
straight  line  from  a  point  cf  the  object  constitutes  a  ray.  A 
collection  of  lays,  proceeding  from  or  toward  a  point  is  termed 
a  panell.'  Thus  each  point  of  a  luminous  object  gives  rise  to  a 
number  of  pencils  of  light.  When  the  light  proceeds  front  2l 
point,  the  pencil  is  termed  divergent  ;  when  toivard  a  point, 
convei^ent.  When  a  pencil  diverges  from,  or  converges 
toward,  a  point  at  a  great  distance  from  the  observer,  the 
component  rays  will  be  approximately  parallel,  and  the 
approximation  to  parallelism  increases  with  the  distance  of 
the  point  from  the  obseri'Cr.  Wc  may  say  that  rayi  ooava^n; 
toward,  or  dlverf^uiK  from,  a  point  ftt  an  inllnite  di«tan«e,  form  \ 
parallel  peaeiL  As  an  instance,  light  rays,  reaching  the  earth 
from  a  star,  are  sensibly  parallel. 

A  collection  of  rays,  proceeding  from  various  parts  of  a 
luminous  object,  is  termed  a  b«un  of  ligbt  Thus,  sunlight, 
when  admitted  into  a  darkened  room  through  a  small  orifice, 
forms  a  sunbeam.  The  path  of  a  sunbeam  i: 
made  visible  by  the 
light    thrown    off,    or  " 

scattered,  from  small 
particles  of  floating 
dust,  &c.  The  beam 
itself  is,  of  course,  in- 
visible. 

Shadows.  —  Let  S 
(Fig.  I)  be  a  small 
source  of  light,  ap- 
.  proximating  to  a  geo-  ,  ^^  Cone, 

metrical  point,  whilst 

K'  is  an  obstacle  which  intercepts  the  light  which  falls  on  it. 
Since  the  light  rays  which  fall  on  K  are  intercepted,  whilst  those 
which  just  pass  it  are  not  appreciably  bent  or  modified,  it  follows 


inily 
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that  a  shadow  cone  extends  away  from  K,  anda  point  within  this 
cone  receives  no  light  from  S.  A  screen  held  at  right  angles  lo 
the  axis  of  the  shadow  cone  will  show  a  well-defined  shadow  of 
the  obstacle.  X'erj'  sharp  shadows  of  objects  are  thrown  by 
the  light  from  a  naked  arc  lamp. 

When  the  source  of  light  is  large  in  comparison  with  its 
distance  from  the  obstacle,  the  light  from  each  pmint  of  the 
source  throws  a  separate  shadow  cone  from  the  obstacle,  and  it 
is  only  the  space  common  to  all  of  these  shadow  cones  which  is 
free  from  Ifght.  Fig..  3  gives  the  sections  of  the  shadow  cones 
thrown  from  a  sphere,  B,  by  the  light  from  opposite  points  of  an 
extended  source,  A. 
The  conical  space 
liS  receives  no  light 
from  any  part  of  A  ; 
any  point  in  the 
shaded  piorlion  of 
the  figure  receives 
hght  from  some 
parts  of  A  but  not 


between  R  and  S,  will  show  a  perfectly  black  central  portion, 
called  the  nmbra,  sirri'ourided  by  an  area  partially  in  shadow, 
called  the  psnnmbra.  If  the  screen  is  placed  beyond  the  apex  S 
of  the  umbra!  cone,  the  shadow  will  only  show  a  penumbra. 
A  shadow  thrown  by  an  ordin^iry  lamp  or  gas  flame  generally 
shows  a  penumbra,  with  or  without  an  umbra.  The  light  from 
the  sun  throws  umbral  and  penumbra!  cones  from  the  moon, 
and  when  a  point  on  the  earth  passes  into  either  of  these, 
an  eclipse  of  the  sun  occurs.  When  the  point  on  the  earth  is 
within  the  penumbral  cone,  the  eclipse  is  partial,  and  part  of 
the  sun  is  seen.  When  the  point  on  the  earth  passes  into 
the  umbral  cone,  the  eclipse  is  total,  and  the  whole  of  the  sun 
is  obscured.  "    "• 

The  sun  also  throws  a  shadow  cone  from  the  earth,  and  when 
the  moon  moves  into  this  it  becomes  eclipsed.  As  the  earth 
rotates,  a  point  on  its  surface  is  exposed  to  the  light  from 
the  sun  during  Jhe  day,  and  withdrawn  into  the  shadow  cone  at 
the  advent  of  night. 
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I   dimensions,   to 


The  Pin-Iiole  Oamera.— Let  AB  (Fig.  3)  represent  a 
luminous  object,  plated  in  front  of  a  small  aperture,  C,  pierced 
in  one  side  of  an  otherwise  closed  chamber.  Since  the  light 
rays  diverging  from  points  of  AB  are  rectilinear,  a  cone  of  rays 
of  small  vertical  angle  ,  ^^ 

will  pass  through  C 
from  each  point  of  AB. 
Let  the  side  of  the 
chamber  remote  from 
C  be  covered  by  a 
white  screen.  Then 
each  cone  of  rays  illu- 
minates a  small  spot 
on  the  screen,  and  if 
the  aperture  C  is  very 
small,  each  of  these 
illummated  spoi^    approximately. 

Thus,  for  each  point  of  AB  there  will  l>e  a  corresponding  bright 
point  on  the  screen  ;  in  other  words,  a  luminous  image,  A'B', 
corresponding  10  the  object  AB,  will  be  formed  on  the  screen. 
From  Fig.  3  it  is  readily  seen  that  the  image  differs  from  the 
object  in  Ijeing  inverted.  Further,  if  DC  =  «,  whilst  CE  =  v, 
then— 

A'B7AB^!//«. 

Thus,  the  image  can  be  made  as  large  as  we  please  by  increasing  f,  or 
decreasing  h.  As  we  decrease  u,  the  pencil  of  rays  flora  a  point  on 
the  object  becomes  more  dive^nt,  so  that  a  larger  area  on  the  screen  is 
illuminated  by  the  light  from  a  particular  point  of  the  object.  This 
produces  a  blurring  of  the  image,  tl  would  at  first  sight  appear  lliat 
increasing  V  should  also  increase  the  blurring  of  [he  image  ;  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  definition  of  the  image  increasis  with  jj,  up  lo  a  certain 
point,  and  subsequently  decreases.  Decreasing  the  size  of  the  aperture 
increases  the  definition  up  to  a  certain  point ;  but  if  the  aperture  be 
iliniinished  beyond  a  certain  magnituik',  dependinj;  on  the  values  of  » 
and  V,  the  definition  of  the  imagi:  decreases.  Thtse  teiults,  as  wo 
shall  find,  admit  of  a  ruatly  explanation  in  tcims  of  iho  Wave  Theory  of 
Ught. 

TYiefirm  of  the  image  is  independent  of  the  shajie  of  the  aperture. 
The  latter  merely  influences  the  shape  of  the  individual  bright  spots 
"h  the  screen,  corresponding  to  diflerent  points  on  the  luminous  object. 
When  sunl^ht  falls  through  the  interstices  beLween  the  leaves  uf  a  dense 
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futest,  it  paints  oval   bright  spots  on  the  ground.     Each  bright  spot 
is  an  image  of  the  sun,  and  would  be  circular  if  the  sun  were  exactly 

If  the  image  A'B'  is  formed  on  (he  sensitive  film  of  a  photographic 
plate,  a  permanent  im^e  will  be  formed  on  the  plate  after  development. 
The  use  of  a  pin-hole  camera  strongly  recommends  itself  for  the  photo- 
graphy of  buildii^,  since  the  image  is  an  exact  facsimile  of  the  object, 
while  a  lens,  unless  this  is  specially  designed  for  (he  photography  of 
buildings,  generally  produces  a  distorted  image.  The  only  disadvantage 
of  the  pin-hole  camera  lies  in  the  protracted  exposure  required, 

Tnmspiurencr  and  Opacity,— Material  substances  may  be 
broadly  divided  into  two  classes  :  those  through  which  light  can 
pass,  which  are  termed  truHpftnut ;  and  those  which  intercept 
the  light  which  falls  on  them,  which  are  termed  op»qiia.  Some 
substances  are  penetrable,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  by  light, 
but  an  object  cannot  be  seen  dlstincily  through  them  ;  such 
substances  are  said  to  be  tranilnoent.  A  fog,  paraffin  wax,  and 
a  weak  solution  of  milk  and  water,  are  translucent  to  light. 
A  transparent  substance  may  be  rendered  translucent  by 
roughening  its  surface.  Ground  glass  forms  a  familiar  instance 
of  this  transformation. 

No  substance  is  either  absolutely  transparent,  or  absolutely  opaque. 
Air,  water,  and  glass  intercept  some  light,  while  thin  layers  of  metal 
transmit  a  certain  amount  of  light. 

Kflflection,— When  a  narrow  pencil  of  light  falls  on  a  smooth 
polished  surface,  another  pencil,  termed  the  nfleetad  penail,  is 
thrown  off  from  the  point  of  inci- 
dence. The  laws  of  reflection  have 
been  knowti  from  a  very  remote 
period,  and  may  be  slated  as  fol- 
lows. Let  IC  (Fig.  4)  be  a  ray 
of  light  incident  on  a  reflecting 
surface  at  C.  Draw  the  straight 
line  CN  perpendicular  to  the  re- 
fleeting  surface  at  C  ;  this  line  is 
termed   the  aoniul  to  the   surface 

_..  ,     ---^-^  at   C.     Then,  tha  rafl«Btwt  ray  CR 

Ilea  in  tha  plana  oontalaing  tha  ia- 
oident  ray  IC  and  the  normal  to  tha  luTlaee  at  C. 

Further,  tha  inotdaut  and  laflaotad  ray*  ara  equally  ineliBad  to 
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tlw  noniutl,  uid  lia  an  oppoiite  ildn  of  it.  The  aiiKla  of  inflideuce, 
I,  is  the  angle  NCL  The  uiglaornflegtion,/-,  is  the  angle  NCR. 
From  the  above  law^ 

The  above  laws  apply  to  the  reflection  of  light  from  any  perfectly 
smooth  surface,  whatever  may  be  its  form,  or  the  nature  of  the  medium 
which  it  bounds.  If  the  surface  is  curved,  we  may  divide  it  into  very 
small  elements  of  area  (which  will  be  approximately  plane),  and  draw 
the  normals  to  these  elements.  Light  will  then  be  reflected  from  each 
element  according  to  the  above  law. 

Some  substances,  such  as  polished  silver,  reflect  nearly  all  (i.t.  more 
than  90  per  cent.)  of  the  light  which  &lls  on  them.  These  substances 
are  said  to  be  good  reflectors.  Light  is  also  reflected,  though  in  smaller 
proportion,  from  the  smooth  surfaces  of  transparent  media.  About 
4  per  cent,  of  the  light,  incident  at  a  small  angle  on  a  glass  sur^e,  is 
reflected.  When  light  is  incident  similarly  on  the  surface  of  water, 
about  17  per  cent,  of  11  is  reflected. 

When  light  is  incident  on  a  rough  surface  (such  as  that  of 
ground  glass),  the  above  laws  of  reflection  do  not  hold  good. 
A  narrow  parallel  pencil  of  light  does  not  give  rise  10  a  parallel 
pencil,  but  to  a  system  of  rays  divet^ing  from  the  point  of 
incidence.  The  reflection  in  this  case  is  said  to  be  difltiiM. 
The  surface  of  a  piece  of  white  unglazed  paper  reflects  light 
diffusively.  A  certain  amount  of  light  is  reflected  regularly  {i.e. 
according  to  the  laws  explained  above)  from  the  surface  of  white, 
glased  paper. 

Refraction,— When  a  ray  of 
light  is  incident  on  the  smooth 
surface  of  a  transparent  medium, 
a  reflected  ray  is  not  alone  formed. 
A  second  ray  starts  from  the  point 
of  incidence  and  traverses  the 
transparent  medium  ;  this  is  termed 
the  refracted  ray.  The  direction  of 
the  refracted  ray  does  not,  in 
general,  agree  with  that  of  the  inci- 
dent ray,  but  there  is  a  definite  rela- 
tion between  these  two  directions. 
Let  IC  (Fig.  S)  be  the  incident  ray,  lying  in  the  plane  of  the 
paper.     Let  this  ray  meet   the  surface  which   separates  two 
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different  media  at  C.  If  the  surface  in  question  is  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  the  paper,  the  normal  CN  to  the  surface  at  C 
will  lie  in  the  plane  of  the  paper.  Produce  NC  to  N'.  Let  CR 
be  the  refracted  ray.  Then,  the  refracted  ray  CR  Uee  in  the  plane 
containing  the  incident  ray  IC  and  the  normal  NCN'.  The  angle 
of  incidence  /(=  Z.NCI)  and  the  angle  of  refraction  r(=L  N'CR) 
are  connected  by  the  relation— 

sin  {/sin  r  =  a  constant  =  fi  (say). 

This  relation  is  generally  termed  Snell's  Law,  from  its  discoverer, 
Willebrod  Snellius.  Snell's  law  applies  to  any  case  where  a  ray  of 
light  meets  the  interface  between  two  different  media,  provided  these 
media  possess  the  same  properties  in  all  directions.  It  therefore  applies 
to  refraction  at  the  interface  between  air  and  glass,  air  and  water,  water 
and  glass,  &c.  When  one  of  the  media  is  crystalline,  or  when  both  are 
crystalline,  the  law  of  refraction  becomes  more  complicated ;  considera- 
tion of  these  cases  may  be  postponed  for  the  present.  The  constant  ju, 
is  termed  the  index  of  refraction ;  its  value  depends  on  the  nature  of 
the  two  media  separated  by  the  refracting  surface.  When  the  light, 
before  meeting  the  surface,  has  been  travelling  in  a  vacuum,  the  con- 
stant fA  is  termed  the  refractive  index  of  the.  transparent  medium  in 
which  the  refracted  ray  is  formed.  When  light  is  incident  in  air  on  a 
transparent  medium,  the  index  of  refraction  is  practically  the  same  as  if 
the  light  had  been  incident  in  a  vacuum  on  the  same  surface. 

When  fA  is  greater  than  unity,  it  follows  that  r  is  less  than  «,  and  the 
refracted  ray  makes  an  angle  with  the  normal  which  is  smaller  than  the 
angle  of  incidence.  Thus,  considering  the  incident  and  refracted  rays 
as  parts  of  a  single  ray,  we  may  say  that  when  fi  >  i,  the  ray  is  de- 
flected at  the  point  of  incidence,  being  bent  toward  the  normal.  This 
deflection  generally  occurs  when  light  passes  from  a  rarer  to  a  denser 
medium  ;  and  when  the  light  is  deflected  at  the  surface  of  separation  of 
two  media,  so  as  to  be  bent  toward  the  normal,  we  say  that  the  second 
medium  is  optically  denser  than  the  first,  whatever  the  mechanical 
densities  of  the  media  may  be.  Conversely,  when  light  is  deflected 
at  the  surface  of  separation  of  two  media,  so  as  to  be  bent  away  from 
the  normal,  the  index  of  refraction,  ft,  is  less  than  unity,  and  the  second 
medium  is  said  to  be  optically  rarer,  or  less  dense,  than  the  first. 

When  light  is  incident  in  a  vacuum  (or  in  air)  on  a  transparent  sur- 
face, it  is  nearly  always  deflected  toward  the  normal,  so  that  the  refractive 
indices  of  nearly  all  transparent  media  are  greater  than  unity.  Light 
can  penetrate  to  a  small  depth  into  a  metal,  and  in  this  case  it  is  some- 
times bent  away  from  the   normal  (in  the  case  of  sodium,  gold,  and 
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silver)  and  sometimes  toward  the  normal  (in  the  case  of  platinum  and 
iron).  Thus,  the  refractive  indices  of  sodium,  gold,  and  silver  are  less 
than  unity,  whilst  those  of  platinum  and  iron  are  greater  than  unity. 

Inverse  Square  Law.— Imagine  light  to  be  emitted  uniformly 
in  all  directions  from  a  small  source  approximating  in  dimensions 
to  a  point.  Then,  whatever  light  may  be,  it  is  clear  that,  unless 
it  can  accumulate  in  space,  the  quantity  emitted  per  second  by 
the  source  will  require  one  second  to  pass  through  each  of  a 
number  of  imaginary  spherical  surfaces,  with  centres  at  the 
source.  If  at  any  point  it  falls  normally  on  a  white  surface,  the 
illumination  of  the  surface  will  obviously  be  proportional  to  the 
amount  of  light  falling  on  unit  area  during  one  second.  Hence, 
we  may  measure  the  illumination,  at  a  distance  r  from  the 
source,  by  the  amount  of  light  passing  per  second  through  unit 
area  of  a  sphere  of  radius  r  and  with  centre  at  the  source. 

Let  L  be  the  light  emitted  per  second  by  the  source.  Then, 
this  light  passes  per  second  through  the  surface  of  the  sphere 
of  radius  r,  />.  through  an  area  47rr*.  Hence,  the  light  passing 
per  second  through  unit  area  of  the  same  sphere  is  equal  to — 

L/4irr2. 

Thus,  the  illumination  at  a  given  distance  from  a  small  source  of 
light  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  distance. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  the  source  of  light  is  not  infinitely 
small.  We  may,  in  imagination,  divide  it  into  a  large  number 
of  elements,  each  indefinitely  small. 

The  resultant  illumination  at  any  point  is  equal  to  the  sum  of 
the  illuminations  there,  due  to  the  various  elements.  The 
ilhimination  due  to  any  element  varies  inversely  as  the  square 
of  the  distance  ;  and  a  point  beyond  a  certain  finite  distance 
from  the  source  will  be  practically  equidistant  from  all  of  the 
elements.  For  points  beyond  this  distance  the  resultant 
illumination  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance,  just 
as  in  the  case  of  an  infinitely  small  source.  On  the  other  hand, 
for  points  at  distances  from  the  source,  which  are  small  in  com- 
parison with  the  linear  dimensions  of  the  latter,  the  resultant 
illumination  is  practically  independent  of  the  distance. 

Comparing  Sources  of  Light.— Let  a  small  source  emit  light 
uniformly  in  all  directions,  the  rate  of  emission  being  equal  to 
Lj.     The  amount  of  light  passing  per  second  through  unit  area, 
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placed  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  rays,  at  a  distance 
dx  from  the  source,  is  equal  to  hj/^trd^. 

If  another  small  source  emits  light  at  the  rate  of  L2,  the 
amount  of  light  passing  through  unit  area  at  a  distance  d^  from 
this  source,  is  equal  to  hj^^^^i^- 

If  white  screens  are  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  rays  at 
distances  d^  and  d^  from  the  respective  sources,  then  these 
screens  will  be  equally  illuminated,  and  will  appear  equally 
bright,  if— 

L2     «i 

This  equation  holds  for  all  cases  in  which  the  linear 
dimensions  of  the  sources  are  small  in  comparison  with  d^  and 
d^.  It  gives  us  a  method  of  comparing  the  luminous  emis* 
sivities  of  two  sources  of  light.  The  comparison  of  luminous 
emissivities  is  termed  Photometry,  and  an  arrangement  for 
effecting  photometric  measurements  is  termed  a  Photometer. 
Some  of  the  best  known  photometers  will  now  be  described. 

Bouguer'g  Photometer.— A  translucent  screen,  AB  (Fig.  6), 
made  from  ground  glass  or  tissue  paper,   is  mounted   in   a 

vertical  plane,  and  a  black- 
ened opaque  screen,  CD, 
which  is  also  vertical,  is 
^  placed  at  right  angles  to  AB, 
so  that  its  edge,  C,  divides 
the  translucent  screen  into 
B  two  equal  portions.      Two 

Fig.  6.— Bouguer's  Photometer.  SOUrces  of  light,  Lj  and  L^, 

are  placed  so  as  to  illumin- 
ate opposite  halves  of  the  screen  AB,  while  either  source  throws  a 
shadow  of  the  opaque  screen  CD  on  the  part  of  AB  illuminated 
by  the  other  source.  The  screen  is  viewed  from  E.  By  varying 
the  distances  of  L|  and  Lg  from  the  screen,  the  two  shadows 
may  be  made  equally  bright  ;  the  ratio  of  luminous  emis- 
sivities of  the  two  sources  are  then  obtained  from  (i)  above, 
where  d^  and  d,  are  the  distances  of  the  sources  from  C.  The 
objection  to  this  form  of  photometer  is,  that  the  two  illuminated 
areas  are  not  actually  in  contact,  but  are  separated  by  a  black 
line,  corresponding  to  the  thickness  of  the  screen  CD. 
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Bumford's  Photometer.— A  cylindrical  rod,  D  (Fig.  7),  sUch 
as  a  lead-pencil,  is  placed  in  front  of  a  vertical  screen,  AB. 
The  screen  may  be  a  sheet  of  unglazed  white  paper,  when  it 
should  be  viewed  from  the  right ; 
or  a    piece"  of  tissue  paper,  or 
ground  glass,   when   it    should 
l3e  viewed  from  the  left.     Two 
sources  of  light,  L^  and  L2,  are 
placed   to   the   right  of  AB  in 
such  positions  that  each  throws    I 
a  separate  shadow  of  D  on  the    '  B 
screen,   the  area  shaded   from        Fig.  7.— Ri mfords  Photometer. 
one  source  being  illuminated  by 

the  other.  The  position  of  D  should  be  adjusted  so  that  the 
edges  of  the  two  shadows  just  touch  each  other  without  over- 
lapping. By  varying  the  distances  of  the  two  sources  of  light 
from  the  screen,  the  two  shadows  can  be  made  equally  bright, 
when  equation  (i)  may  be  use'd.  By  the  aid  of  Rumford's 
Photometer  a  very  accurate  comparison  of  two  sources  of  light 
can  be  effected.  It  can  be  used  in  a  room  which  is  not  quite 
dark. 

Bunsen's  Ghrease-Spot  Photometer.— A  screen  is  made  from 
white  unglazed  paper,  ^a  small  area  of  which  has  been  greased 
to  render  it  translucent.  The  grease  spot  should  have  sharp 
edges,  and  is  preferably  given  the  form  of  a  star.  The  two 
sources  of  light  are  placed  on  opposite  sides  of  the  screen,  and 
their  distances  are  adjusted  until  the  grease  spot  and  the  rest 
of  the  screen  appear  equally  illuminated.  Observations  should 
be  made  on  both  sides  of  the  screen.  When  the  above  adjust- 
ments have  been  made,  equation  (i)  (p.  10)  can  be  applied, 
where  d^  and  d^  are  the  respective  distances  of  the  light  sources 
from  the  screen. 

The  theory  underlying  this  experiment  is  very  simple.  Let  /j  and  4 
be  the  quantities  of  light  per  unit  area  falling  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
screen  from  the  sources  Lj  and  Lg  respectively.  When  unit  quantity  of 
light  falls  on  the  ungreased  paper,  let  a  fraction,  «,  be  diffusively  reflected, 
whilst  the  remainder  {\-a)  is  transmitted.  Let  ^  and  (i-^)  be  the 
fractions  of  imit  quantity  of  light  diffusively  reflected  and  transmitted 
per  unit  area  of  the  grease  spot.  Then,  if  the  screen  is  viewed  from  the 
side  on  which  the  source  Lj  lies,  the  light  reaching  the  eye  from  unit 
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area  of  the  ungreased  paper  is  proportional  to  {lia  +  l^i  -  a)},  while  that 
from  unit  area  of  the  grease  spot  is  proportional  to  {/i^4-/2(i -^)!. 
When  the  grease  spot  and  the  surrounding  paper  appear  equally 
bright — 

iia  +  /^{i  -a)  =  //  +  /2(i-^). 

. • .   i^{a-  b)  =  I4i~b-i+a)-  ij,a- b). 

Since  a-b\s  not  equal  to  zero,  we  may  divide  through  by  this  quantity, 
when  we  obtain — 

/,  =  4. 

Joly's  Photometer. — A  screen  is  formed  from  two  similar 
plane  parallel  slabs  of  paraffin  wax,  placed  face  to  face  with  a 
sheet  of  polished  tinfoil  interposed  between  them.  The  screen 
is  placed  between  the  sources  of  light,  so  that  each  slab  is  illu- 
minated only  by  one  source.  The  light  is  scattered  as  it  traverses 
the  wax,  both  before  and  after  reflection  from  the  tinfoil  ;  con- 
sequently, when  viewed  sidewa'ys,  the  slabs  appear  bright,  like 
the  upper  part  of  the  wax  of  a  lighted  candle.  The  positions  of 
the  sources  are  adjusted  till  the  two  slabs  appear  equally  bright. 

Light  Standards. — Since  we  have  means  of  accurately  com- 
paring the  luminous  emissivities  of  different  sources  of  light,  it 
becomes  important  to  select  some  standard  source,  the  luminous 
emissivity  of  which  may  be  taken  as  a  unit.  The  conditions 
which  such  a  standard  should  fulfil  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  Its  luminous  emissivity  should  be  constant  under  the  conditions 
usually  attending  photometric  comparisons  ;  or,  if  variation  occurs, 
corrections  should  be  applicable  so  as  to  reduce  all  obser\ations  to 
standard  conditions. 

2.  The  standard  source  should  have  the  same  luminous  emissivity 
when  set  up  independently  by  different  observers,  provided  that  certain 
specified  conditions  are  fulfilled. 

Few  light  standards  fulfil  these  conditions,  even  approxi- 
mately, while  some  make  hardly  any  pretence  to  fulfilling  them. 
Some  of  the  most  generally  known  standards  will  now  be 
described. 

The  British  Standard  Candle.— This  is  a  sperm  candle, 
weighing  six  to  the  pound,  and  burning  1 3o  grains  per  hour. 
The  brightness  of  a  candle-flame  depends  on  the  length  and 
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shape  of  the  wick  (so  that  "  snuffing  "  produces  a  considerable 
variation),  the  height  of  the  flame,  and  even  the  temperature  of 
the  air  and  the  amount  of  carbon-dioxide  and  water  vapour 
present.      The    luminous   emissivity   of  the    British   standard   1 
candle  varies  by  about  2o  per  cent. 

By  the  candle- powfll  of  a  source  we  mean  ihc  ratio  of  the  luminouK 
emissivity  of  the  source  to  that  of  the  standar<1  candle.  Although 
candles  have  been  universally  abandoned  as  standards,  ihe  more  trust- 
worthy substitutes  which  have  been  adopted  are  generally  defined  as  of 
so  many  candle -poiver. 

The  UetliTen  Standard.— A  screen  with  a  rectangular  aper- 
ture of  definite  dimensions  is  placed  close  to  a  coal-gas  flame 
from  an  Argand  burner  (Fig.  8).  The 
amount  of  light  leaving  the  aperture  varies 
considerably  with  the  height  of  the  flame, 
so  that  two  wires  (shown  in  the  figure)  are 
used  to  mark  the  standard  height.  The 
nature  of  the  gas  burnt  appears  lo  be  of 
only  secondary  consetjuence.  Though  more 
trustworthy  than  a  candle-flame,  the  Methven 
standard  is  liable 'to  fluctuations  amounting 
to  3  or  4  per  cent. 

The  Hefiier-Alteneck  Standard.— This 
is  the  flame  of  a  metal  lamp  in  which  amyl 
acetate  is  burnt.  The  height  of  the  flame 
ran  be  adjusted  and  measured.  This  standard 
is  to  be  trusted  to  within  about  2  per  cent. 

The  Vemon-Harcourt  Fentane  Stand- 
ard.—This  is  a  ten  candle-power  standard, 
obtained  by  burning  a  mixture  of  air  and 
vapour  of  pentane  (CnHjj).  Liquid  pentane 
is  contained  in  a  flat  reservoir,  A  (Fig.  g), 
into  which  air  is  admitted  by  a  slop-cock,  S, 
while  the  heavy  mixture  of  air  and  pentane 
vapour  syphons  over  by  way  of  the  metal  tube  W,  and  the  india- 
nibber  tube  V,  at  a  rate  regulated  by  the  stop-cock  T,  and  is 
finally  burnt  at  a  circular  steatite  burner  with  thirty  holes,  each 
between  f^s  and  i-jmrn.  in  diameter.  The  flame  is  drawn  into 
a  definite  form,  and  its  top  is  hidden  from  view,  by  a  brass  tube. 
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C,  above  the  burner.  Surrounding  C  is  a  wider  tube,  D,  open  at 
the  bottom,  but  communicating  at  its  upper  end  with  the 
vertical  tube  E,  which, 
in  its  turn,  is  connected 
with  the  central  space 
of  the  steatite  burner 
by  way  of  the  tube  F, 
The  air  in  the  space 
between  the  tubes  C 
and  D  becomes  heated, 
and  rises  upwards.  It 
becomes  cooled  in  the 
connecting  chamber  be- 
tween D  and  E,  and 
descends,  by  way  of  the 
tube  E,  to  the  burner, 
thus  supplying  air  to 
the  middle  of  the  latter 
at  a  constant  rate.  At 
the  satne  tinie  heat  is 
supplied  from  the  con- 
necting chamber  be- 
tween D  and  E  to  the 
bracket  supporting  the 
reservoir  A,  so  that  the 
pentane  is  evaporated 
at  a  regular  rate.  The 
height  of  the  flame  is 
regulated,  firstly  by 
means  of  the  stop-cocks 
S  and  T,  and  then  more 
exactly  by  raising  or 
lowering  a  cone  N 
above  the  orifice  of  S. 
No  glass  chimney  is  used  to  surround  the  flame. 

The  pentane  is  obtained  by  successively  distilling  light  American 
petroleum  {such  as  is  known  as  gasoline)  at  the  temperatures  55°  C, 
50°  C,  and  45°  C.  The  distillate  at  45°  C.  is  shaken  up  with  {l)  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  and  (2)  with  caustic  soda  solution.  After  this  treatment 
it  is  again  distilled,  the  portion  which  comes  over  between  25°  C.  and 
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40°  C.  being  collected  for  use.  It  consists  mostly  of  pentane,  with 
small  traces  of  higher  and  lower  homolc^ues,  which  do  not  affect  the 
luminosity  of  the  flame. 

Pentane  lamps,  when  constructed,  according  to  specified  <:on- 
ditions,  by  diflferent  persons,  and  set  up  by  different  experi- 
menters, agree  in  candle-power  to  within  about  01  per  cent. 

Violle  Standard. — Violle  recommends,  as  a  standard  of  luminosity, 
one  square  centimetre  of  the  surface  of  platinum  heated  to  its  melting 
point.  This  would  doubtless  be  a  most  trustworthy  standard  if  the 
difficulties  attending  its  use  could  be  overcome. 

The  Electric  Glow  Lamp. —An  electric  glow  lamp,  when  the  current 
and  the  voltage  are  maintained  constant,  gives  a  fairly  constant  light 
over  a  limited  period  of  time.  It  has,  however,  been  found  impossible 
to  construct  a  lamp  so  that  its  candle-power  for  a  given  current  and 
voltage  shall  be  known  beforehand.  Further,  the  filament  of  a  glow 
lamp  changes  with  use,  and  the  inside  of  the  bulb  becomes  blackened 
by  carbon  projected  from  the  filament.  The  candle-power  of  a  glow 
lamp  also  varies  with  the  direction,  with  respect  to  the  plane  containing 
the  filament,  in  which  observations  are  made. 


Plane  and  Solid  Angles. — Let  AB  (Fig.  10)  be  any  straight  line 
in  the  plane  of  the  paper,  and  let  P  be  any  point  in  the  same  plane. 
Join  AP,  BP.  Then  the  line 
AB  is  said  to  subtend  the 
(plane)  angle  APB,  at  the 
point  P.  The  angle  APB 
may  be  measured  in  degrees, 
minutes,  and  seconds ;  but 
in    theoretical    investigations.         ^'^■'  io.~Plane  Angle  subtended  by  a  Line. 

another  method  of  measure- 
ment is  preferable.  If,  with  P  as  centre,  we  draw  a  number  of  circular 
arcs  of  different  radii,  extending  between  the  lines  AP  and  BP,  then 
all  of  these  arcs  subtend  the  same  angle  at  P,  and  the  length  of  an  arc, 
when  divided  by  its  radius,  gives  a  ratio  which  is  the  same,  whatever 
arc  is  chosen.     Thus,  the  angle  APB  may  be  measured  by  the  ratio — 

arc/radius  =  6  (say). 

e  is  termed  the  circular  measure  of  the  angle  APB.  The  unit  of 
circular  measure  is  termed  a  radian  ;  it  is  the  measure  of  an  angle  sub- 
tended by  an  arc  equal  in  length  to  the  radius.  A  radian  is  equal  to 
57" *3  (nearly).  The  circular  measure  of  a  right  angle  is  equal  to  ir/2 
radians,  where  ir  =  3'I4I59. 
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Wilh  P  as  cenire,  and  PB  as  radius,  describe  ihe  cErcular  arc  BC, 
cutting  AP  and  BP  in  C  and  B.  Then  the  circular  measure  of  the 
angle  APB  is  equal  to— 

arc  BC/radius  PB. 

When  the  length  BC  is  small  in  comparison  with  Ihe  length  PB, 
the  arc  BC  af^oximales  to  a  straight  line,  .and  the  figure  ACB 
approximates  to  a  triangle,  with  a  right  *ngle  al  C.  Let  AB  =  c, 
whilst  BC  =  a,  and  PB  =  r;  then— 

alc=^  cos  ABC,  and  a  =  (  cos  ABC. 

Thus,  circular  measure  of  APB  =  c  cos  ABC/r. 

I*t  AB  (Fig.  ii)  represent  an  area,  supposed  to  be  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  the  paper  ;  whilst  P  is  a  point  in  the  plane  of  (he  paper. 
From  numerous  points  on  the  boundary  of  AB  draw  straight  lines  to  P. 
These  lines,  if  numerous  enough,  generate  a  cone,  with  vertex  at  P.     If 


a  number  of  spheres  are  described  with  P  as  centre,  then  from  each  ol 
these  an  area  will  be  cut  off  by  the  cone  APB.  These  areas  are  pro- 
portinnal  to  the  squares  of  the  radii  of  the  spheres  to  which  they 
correspond,  so  that  if  any  one  of  these  areus  is  divided  by  the  square  of 
Ihe  radius  of  the  corresponding  sphere,  the  ratio  so  obtained  will  have 
the  same  value,  no  matter  which  area  is  chosen.  From  analogy  with 
the  method  of  measuring  a  plane  angle,  this  ratio  is  said  to  measure  the 
Mild  angle  subtended  al  P  by  the  sur^e  AB. 

With  P  as  centre,  and  PB  as  radius,  describe  a  sphere  cutting  the 
cone   APB  in  the  closed  curve  CB.     The   solid   angle  APB  is  then 

Area  of  CB/(dislance  PB)»  =  u  (say). 
When  the  linear  dimenaons  of  CB  are  small  in  comparison  wilh  PB, 
the  surface  CB  will  he  approximately  plane.  Let  ♦  be  the  angle  of 
inclination  between  the  surfaces  AB  and  CBj  this  is  conveniently 
measured  by  the  angle  between  the  normals  to  AB  and  CB.  If  tjte 
area  of  AB  Is  equal  to  a,  that  of  CB  will  be  equal  to  a  cos  ^.  Then,  if 
PB  =  r,  the  solid  angle,  v,  which  AB  subtends  at  P,  Is  given  by — 
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Since  the  area  of  a  hemisphere,  of  radius  r,  is  equal  to  2irf*,  it  follows 
that  a  hemisphere  subtends  a  solid  angle  equal  to  2irf^/f^  =  2ir,  at  the 
centre. 


Oblique  lUumination.— Let  P  (Fig.  11)  be  a  point  source  of 
light,  while  CB  is  a  small  area  of  a  spherical  surface  described 
with  PB  =»  ^  as  radius.  Let  AB  be  a  small  plane  element  of 
area  inclined  to  CB  at  an  angle  ^,  both  CB  and  AB  being  sec- 
tions of  the  cone  APB.  Then  it  is  obvious  that  the  light  which 
passes  normally  through  CB  will  fall,  approximately  at  an  angle 
of  incidence  equal  to  (jy,  on  the  surface  AB.  Let  /  be  the 
amount  of  light  passing  normally  through  unit  area  of  CB. 
Then,  if  the  area  of  AB  is  equal  to  a,  the  area  of  CB  is  equal  to 
a  cos  ^,  and  the  amount  of  light  which  passes  normally  through 
CB,  and  afterwards  falls  at  an  angle  of  incidence  equal  to  <f}  on 
AB,  is  equal  to  la  cos  </>.  The  amount  of  light  falling  on  unit 
area  of  AB  is  thus  equal  to — 

/a  cos  <l>la  =  Zoos  ^. 

If  the  source  at  P  emits  light  at  a  rate  L,  /  =  hj^mtK  Then  the 
illumination  per  unit  area  of  AB  is  equal  to— 

L  cos  (^l^ird^. 

From  the  above  it  will  readily  be  understood  that  the  rates  &t 
which  light  falls  on  small  surface  elements,  which  subtend  equal 
solid  angles  at  the  source,  are  equal. 

Intrinsic  Luminosity. — Let  us  now  consider  the  emission  of 
light  from  an  extended  source,  such  as  a  sheet  of  platinum 
heated  to  incandescence  by  the  electric  current.  Let  us 
suppose  that  a  very  small  element  of  the  source,  of  area  a^  emits 
light  normally  at  such  a  rate  that  if  the  emission  were  uniform 
in  all  directions^  the  rate  of  emission  would  be  equal  to  L.  The 
quantity  of  light  derived  from  this  element,  which  falls  on  a  unit 
of  area  placed  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  emitted 
rays,  at  a  distance  d  from  the  element,  would  be  equal  to — 

L/4ir^, 

and,  since  this  amount  of  light  is  derived  from  an  area  a  of  the 
source,  that  due  to  unit  area  of  the  source  would  be  equal  to — 

The  quantity  L/47r«  is  termed  the  intrinsic  luminosity  of  the 
source,  and  will  be  denoted  by  L.    Since  47r  is  the  solid  angle 

c 
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which  a  spherical  surhtce  subtends  at  the  centre,  we  see  that 
tfca  iatriade  luniaocitj  of  a  Mviee  U  the  rata  at  which  light  u 
caittod  p«r  aait  solid  angle  per  unit  area  of  the  sovreo.  We 
may  also  define  the  aait  qoaatitj  of  light  as  that  emitted  per  aait 
solid  aagle  hj  a  point  soaree  of  one  eaodle-power.  Then  it  is 
easily  seen  that  at  a  perpendicular  distance  d  from  a  source  of 
area  A^  and  intrinsic  luminosity  L,  the  resultant  illumination  per 

unit  area  is  equal  to— 

LA/rf2. 

Now  Aj'd^  is  the  solid  angle,  a>,  which  the  siuface  of  area  A 
subtends  at  the  point  at  a  perpendicular  distance  d  from  the 
surface.  Thus,  we  see  that  the  illmnination  per  unit  area  at  a 
giTon  point  is  equal  to  the  intrinsic  laminositj  of  the  source, 
mnltSplied  hj  the  solid  angle  which  the  latter  subtends  at  the  point 
in  qnestion. 

The  optical  system  of  the  eye  will  be  considered  in  a  later  chapter. 
For  the  present  it  may  be  remarked  that,  when  a  luminous  object  is 
placed  in  front  of  the  eye,  light  from  the  object,  after  passing  through 
the  pupil,  forms  an  image  on  the  interior  back  surface  of  the  eye.  The 
conditions  which  determine  the  magnitude  of  this  image  are  essentially 
Himilar  to  those  described  in  connection  with  the  pin-hole  camera 
(p.  5) ;  the  system  of  lenses  with  which  the  eye  is  provided  serves 
merely  to  prevent  the  blurring  of  the  image  which  would  result  in  a 
pin-hole  camera  with  an  aperture  as  large  as  the  pupil  and  a  chamber  as 
small  as  the  eye.  Thus,  a  given  object  will  give  rise  to  an  ocular  image 
of  which  the  linear  dimensions  vary  inversely  as  the  distance  of  the 
object  from  the  pupil  (p.  5) ;  the  area  of  the  image  varies  inversely  as 
the  square  of  the  distance  of  the  object  from  the  pupil. 

Let  A'  be  the  area  of  the  pupil ;  then  the  quantity  of  light  which 
enters  the  eye  from  an  object,  of  intrinsic  luminosity  L  and  area  A, 
placed  at  a  distance  d  from  the  pupil,  will  be  equal  to — 

LAA7tf2. 

Thus,  the  quantity  of  light  which  enters  the  eye  from  a  given  object 
is  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  distance  of  the  latter  from 
the  pupil ;  and,  as  proved  above,  the  area  of  the  ocular  image  formed 
is  also  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  distance  of  the  object 
from  the  pupil.  Consequently,  the  luminosity  of  the  ocular  image  (which 
is  proportional  to  the  illumination  per  unit  area)  is  constant,  whatever 
may  be  the  position  of  the  object.  In  other  words,  an  object  appears 
equally  bright  at  all  distances  from  the  eye. 
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The  dimness  of  distant  objects  when  seen  through  the  atmosphere 
is  due  to  the  partial  opacity  of  the  latter.  Further,  the  above  reasoning 
implies  the  formation  of  a  definite  ocular  image  of  the  object ;  thus,  the 
conclusions  reached  do  not  apply  when  the  object  is  so  distant  that  a 
definite  ocular  image  cannot  be  fonned  {e,g.  in  the  case  of  a  star,  or  a 
very  distant  candle-flame). 

Up  to  the  present  we  have  assumed  that  the  object  is  viewed 
by  means  of  rays  sent  off  normally,  the  intrinsic  luminosity  of 
the  surface  for  normal  emission  being  equal  to  L.  Now  let  L^ 
be  the  intrinsic  luminosity  of  the  surface  in  a  direction  making 
an  angle  ^  with  the  normal. 

Then,  if  the  surface  has  an  area  A,  and  is  inclined  at  an  angle 
0  to  the  line  of  vision,  its  distance  from  the  eye  being  d^  the 
quantity  of  light  which  enters  the  pupil  from  it  is  equal  to — 

L^AAV^^. 

Experience  shows  that  a  laminous  snrfaoe  appears  equally  bright 
whatever  may  be  its  inolination  to  the  line  of  vision. 

A  surface  of  area  A,  inclined  at  an  angle  <^,  produces  an 
ocular  image  of  the  same  size  as  another  of  area  Acos0, 
perpendicular  to  the  line  of  vision,  the  distances  of  the  two 
surfaces  from  the  eye  being  equal.  Hence,  for  the  ocular  images 
to  be  equally  bright — 

L^AAV^  =  LA  cos  0  .  A'yl 
.*.  L^  =  L  cos^. 

Thus,  the  intrinsic  lominosity  of  a  surface,  for  different  directions 
of  emission^  varies  as  the  cosine  of  the  angle  which  the  emitted 
light  makes  with  the  normal. 

Visual  Estimate  of  Luminosity.—By  placing  a  standard 

source  of  light  at  a  suitable  distance  from  a  white  screen,  the 
intrinsic  luminosity  of  the  screen,  which  is  determined  by  the 
quantity  of  light  falling  on  unit  area,  can  be  adjusted  at  pleasure. 
It. does  not  follow  that  a  visual  estimate  of  the  luminosity  will 
agree  with  the  intrinsic  luminosity  of  the  screen.  The  intrinsic 
luminosity  depends  merely  on  physical  conditions :  a  visual 
estimate  depends,  in  addition,  on  the  sensitiveness  of  the  eye  to 
light  of  various  intensities. 

Let  the  intrinsic  luminosity  of  a  white  screen  be  1,  and  let  dL 
be  the  smallest  increase  in  L  which  produces  a  difference  dis- 
tinguishable by  the  eye.  Then  we  may  say  that  increasing  L 
by  dL  produces  unit  difference  in  the  visual  luminosity  of  the 

c  2 
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surface.  From  the  result  of  experiments  Weber  proposed  the 
law  that  oL/L  is  constant,  or  that  the  smallest  increase  in  the 
intrinsic  luminosity  of  a  surface  which  can  be  distinguished  by 
the  eye,  is  proportional  to  the  original  intrinsic  luminosity  of 
the  surface.  This  law  has  been  confirmed  by  Schirmer,  for 
illuminations  varying  from  that  of  i  to  looo  candles  at  i  cm. 
distance  from  the  screen. 

Weber's  law  may  be  investigated  as  follows.  Let  a  white  screen  be 
illuminated  by  a  standard  source  of  light  at  a  known  distance  from 
the  screen  ;  then  the  quantity  of  light  falling  on  unit  area  of  the  screen 
becomes  known  ;  this  quantity  is  proportional  to  L.  Now  let  another 
standard  source  of  light  be  placed  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
screen,  adjusted  so  that  it  throws  a  shadow  of  a  rod  which  is  Just  vist'd/e 
on  the  screen.  The  quantity  of  light  per  unit  area  of  the  screen, 
derived  from  this  second  source,  can  be  calculated  ;  this  is  proportional 
to  (iL.  Hence,  the  ratio  dL/L  can  be  determined  for  various  values 
of  L.  Schirmer  found  that,  at  first,  the  value  of  dL/L  was  equal  to 
1/128,  but  with  practice  he  obtained  the  smaller  value  1/217. 

Questions  on  Chapter  I 

(/«  /Ais  case  J  and  in  the  qiustions  at  the  ends  of  subsequent  chapters^ 
where  only  a  date  is  given  the  questions  were  set  at  Examinations  of 
the  Board  of  Education^  South  Kensington.) 

1.  How  would  you  determine  experimentally  the  quantity  of  light  re- 
flected at  different  angles  by  a  piece  of  plane  glass  ?  (Lond.  Inter.  Sci. 
Pass,  1898.) 

2.  The  sun's  rays  fall  upon  a  small  square  mirror  placed  horizontally, 
and  are  received  after  reflection  on  a  vertical  screen.  What  will  be  the 
shape  of  the  illuminated  patch  on  the  screen,  and  how  will  it  var}*, 
when  the  distance  Ijetween  the  screen  and  the  mirror  is  altered  ?  (A. 
1898.) 

3.  A  surface  is  being  illuminated  by  a  bright  but  distant  lamp.  How 
would  you  measure  the  intensity  of  the  illumination  of  that  sur&ce  ? 
(Lond.  Inter.  Sci.  Pass,  1899.) 

Practical 

1.  Find  the  proportion  of  the  light  emitted  by  a  gas  flame  which  is 
reflected  at  45°  from  a  plate  of  glass.     (H.  1895.) 

2.  A  flame  and  a  Bunsen  photometer  disc  are  placed  a  given  distance 
apart.  Determine  the  reduction  of  the  illumination  at  the  disc  when  a 
piece  of  opaque  glass  of  given  size  is  placed  between  it  and  the  flame  at 
four  given  distances  from  the  flame.     (H.  1894.) 
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CHAPTER  II 

APPLICATIONS  OF  THE   LAWS  OF   REFLECTION 

Introductory.— The  laws  of  reflection  from  a  smooth  surface 
have  already  been  stated.  Simple  experiments  illustrative  of 
these  laws  may  be  found  in  most  elementary  works  on  light ; 
but  in  order  to  establish  them  experimentally,  somewhat  com- 
plicated optical  arrangements  are  necessary.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  tmstworthiness  of  the  laws  of  reflection  may  be 
established,  indirectly,  by  showing  that  the  results  deduced 
from  them  are  in  complete  conformity  with  our  experimental 
knowledge. 

A  smooth  surface  from  which  light  is  reflected  is  termed  a 
fflirror.  A  polished  metallic  surface  reflects  a  large  proportion 
of  the  light  which  falls  on  it,  while  the  surface  of  a  transparent 
medium  reflects  very  little  light  ;  but  in  both  cases  the  surface 
is  termed  a  mirror.  As  a  general  rule,  the  reflecting  surface, 
in  order  to  be  termed  a  mirror,  should  possess  some  simple 
geometrical  form,  such  as  a  plane,  or  a  part  of  a  sphere, 
ellipsonl,  or  paraboloid. 

Plane  Mirrors 

Fonnation  of  Image.— Let  A  (Fig.  12)  be  a  luminous  point 
in  the  plane  of  the  paper  ;  and  let  MM'  be  the  section  of  a 
plane  reflecting  surface,  supposed  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
the  paper,  so  that  the  normal  BC  to  the  surface  lies  in  the 
plane  of  the  paper.  Let  any  two  rays,  AB,  AB',  in  the  plane  of 
the  paper,  respectively  give  rise  to  the  reflected  rays  BD  and 
B'D' ;  the  rays  BD  and  B'D'  will  lie  in  the  plane  of  the  paper. 
Produce  DB,  D'B',  till  they  intersect  at  A'  (say).  Then,  since 
AB  and    BD  are  equally  inclined   to   BC,  they  are  equally 
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inclined  lo  MM'.  Therefore  L.  ABM  =  L  DBM'=  L  MBA'. 
Consequently,  l.  ABB'  =  L  A'BB'.  Similarly,  i.  AB'B  = 
L.  A'R'B.  Further,  the  two  triangles  ABB',  A'BB',  have  the 
common  base  BB' ;  consequently,  these 
triangles  are  equal  in  all  respects, 
the  side  AU  of  one  is  equal  to  the  side 
A'B  of  the  other. 

Join  AA'.  Then  in  the  two  triangles 
ABM,  ABM,  the  sides  AB,  A'B,  art 
equal,  the  base  MB  is  common,  and 
the  angles  ABM  and  A'BM  are  equal. 
Hence,  these  triangles  are  equal  in  ail 
respects,  and  AM  =  A'M.  Further, 
since  the  angles  BMA  and  BMA'a 
equal,  (he  line  AMA'  is  perpendicular 
to  MM'. 

Thus,  any  two  rays,  AB,  AB',  from 
a  luminous  point  A,  give  rise  ■ 
reflected  rays,  BD,  B'D',  which  follow  the  same  paths,  after 
leaving  the  surface  MM',  as  if  they  diverged  from  a  point  A' 
behind  the  surface.  Tli«  point  A'  li«i  on  the  Una  AM  (pTodii««d\ 
dravit  from  A  perpondionlar  to  ths  larfBoe  j  and  U  ai  i*x  bahind  tit 
•urfMO  M  tlu  Inmlnoni  point  A  U  in  front  of  it.  Since  the 
specification  of  the  point  A'  does  not  involve  the  positions  of 
the  points  B,  B',  at  which  the  rays  are  reflected,  it  follows  thai 
all  fays  from  A,  after  being  reflected  from  the  surface  MM', 
follow  the  same  paths  as  if  they  diverged  from  ' 
eye  placed  above  the  mirror  MM',  the 
reflected  rays  appear  to  diverge  from 
the  pomt  A'.  'The  point  A'  is  termed 
the  imago  of  A  ;  since  the  rays  re- 
flected from  the  surface  do  not,  in 
reality,  pass  through  A',  but  only  ap- 
pear to  diverge  from  that  point,  A'  is 
termed  the  virtnal  imAge  of  A. 

Any  luminous  object,  when  placed  in 
front  of  a  plane  mirror,  gives  rise  to  a 
reflected  image,  the  position  of  which 
can  be  easily  determined.     Let    AB  _r  b      n 

(Fig.  13)  be  the  object,  placed  in  iVont         '°*  'Wne'iaS™. 
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of  the  mirror  MM'.  Then  the  point  A  of  the  object  gives  rise 
to  an  image  A',  as  far  behind  the  mirror  as  A  is  in  front  of 
it.  The  position  of  B',  the  image  of  B,  is  determined  in  a 
similar  manner.  Thus,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  reflected' 
image  is  of  the  same  size  as  the  object.  The  actual  paths  of 
the  rays  reaching  the  eye  from  different  points  of  the  object 
will  be  readily  understood  from  Fig.  13. 

ExPT.  I. — Support  a  thin  sheet  of  plate  glass  perpendicular  to  the 
bench,  and  place  a  pin  upright  in  front  of  it.  A  reflected  image  of  the  pin 
is  seen  in  the  glass.  Place  a  second  pin,  similar  to  the  first,  behind  the 
sheet  of  glass,  in  such  a  position  that  it  and  the  reflected  image  of  the 
first  pin  appear  to  occupy  the  same  position.  When  this  adjustment 
has  been  accurately  made,  moving  the  eye  from  side  to  side  produces 
no  relative  motion  between  the  one  pin  and  the  image  of  the  other ; 
this  condition  is  described  by  saying  that  there  is  no  parallax  between 
one  pin  and  the  image  of  the  other.  When  the  adjustment  is  imperfect, 
a  motion  of  the  eye  from  side  to  side  causes  the  pin  and  the  image  to 
separate  from  each  other  ;  whichever  of  the  two  is  farther  from  the  eye 
will  be  displaced  from  the  other  in  the  same  direction  as  that  in  which 
the  eye  moves.  The  reason  of  this  can  be  easily  seen  by  placing  two 
fingers,  one  behind  the  other,  in  front  of  the  eye,  and  then  moving  the 
latter  from  side  to  side.  Having  adjusted  the  second  pin,  measure  its 
distance,  and  the  distance  of  the  first  pin,  from  the  glass.  Also  notice 
that,  if  the  two  pins  are  similar,  one  pin  and  the  image  of  the  other 
appear  of  the  same  size. 

Multiple  Beflections.— A  pencil  of  light  may  undergo 
reflection  at  two  or  more  plane  mirrors  before  reaching  the  eye. 
Let  us  consider  the  case  where  it  is  successively  reflected  from 
two  mirrors.  After  reflection  at  the  first  mirror,  the  light 
apparently  proceeds  from  the  image  formed  in  that  mirror ;  if 
this  light  falls  on  a  second  mirror,  it  will  subsequently  appear  to 
proceed  from  a  point  which  is  the  image  of  the  first  reflected 
image.  A  third  reflection  may  then  occur  at  the  first  mirror, 
in  which  case  an  image  of  the  second  reflected  image  is  formed. 
Further  reflections  may  take  place,  until  an  image  is  formed  in 
such  a  position  that  light  from  it  cannot  be  further  reflected. 

I.  Two  Mirrors  perpendicular  to  each  other, — Let  O  (Fig.  14)  be  a 
lominous  point,  situated  between  two  mirrors,  CM  and  CM',  which 
are  perpendicular  to  each  other.  By  direct  reflection,  an  image  Ij  is 
formed    in  the  mirror  CM,     part  of  the  light  apparently  proceeding 
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y  [each  [he  eje  wllhiiut  Turther  icl1(.'olir>n.  '^i  that  tbe  Tiitnil 
ay  \k  seen.  But  some  ■'(  che  light  from  I,  will  he  reflccled 
linor  CM',  as  shown  in  the  figuru  :  this  light,  on  rewhiiij; 
the  eye,  oppeais  in 
proceed  troin  2  point 
I„  which  is  as  br  be- 
hint!  the  pUne  oT  the 
mirror  CM'  as  I,  is  in 
front  of  it.  To  find 
the  positioa  of  I^ 
draw  OMl,  peq>en- 
dicnlar  to  CM,  and 
nieasiire  off  M  Ii  equal 
to  MO;  then  draw 
1,1,  peipendicuUr  to 
ll'C  produced,  and 
maik  the  point  I,  in 
such  a  position  that 
M'C  pnxhiccd  bbeds 
the  line  1,1, 

The  image  I,  is  he- 
low  the  mirror  CM ; 
and,  conseqaently,  light  from  it  cannot  nifiet  a  fiuthcr  reflection. 

By  direct  reflection  in  the  miiror  CM',  tbe  object  O  giTes  ri.se  to  an 
image  I,',  and  it  is  easily  seen  that  tbe  light  from  1,'  which  iails  on  CM 
gives  rise  to  an  image  I^  coinciding  with  that  previously  determined. 
Thus,  three  images,  and  -no  moie.  are  formetl  by  reflection  in  two 
mutually  perpendicular  mirrois. 

2.  TWtf  Mirrors  inclined  al  any  angle.— \x:\.  CMi,  CM»  {Fig.  15!. 
represent  two  mirrors  inclined  to  each  other  at  an  angle  M,CM„  which, 
for  simplicity,  we  shall  suppose  to  be  equal  to  3>/n,  where  n  is  an 
integer.  1^1  O  l«  a  luminous  point  lying  between  the  mirrors.  With 
C  as  centre,  describe  a  circle  passii^  through  O.  Then',  if  we  mark  a 
point  I,  on  this  circle,  such  that  1,  and  O  aie  on  oppo^te  sides  of  CM,, 
and  Mil,  =  M,0,  it  is  easily  seen  that  1,  is  the  image  of  O  formed  hy 
a  single  reflection  in  CNr,.  For,  from  the  geometry  of  the  circle,  a 
straight  line  joining  O  to  I,  will  be  perpendicular  to  CM,,  and  I,  is 
as  for  behind  CM,  as  O  is  in  front  of  it.  Similarly,  if  we  mark  a  point 
I3  on  the  circle,  such  that  I,  and  O  are  on  opposite  sides  of  CM,,  while 
=  MjO,  then  Ij  Is  the  image  of  O  formed  by  a  single  reflection  in 


CMr 

Since  I,  is  in  front  of  the 
by  reflection  in  CM,.     This  image 


CMj 


an  image  of  it  w 
ipies  the  position 
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Khere  M]I|g  =  M,Jj.  From  C  draw  the  straight  line  CD,  making  ihe 
angle  DCMj  equal  to  M,CM,.  Then  CD  19  (he  image  of  the  minor 
CM,,  formed  by  B  single  reflection  in  CM,;  and  it  i'  easily  seen  thai 
the  images  I,  and  I,,  occupy  positions  with  respcc  D  la     to 

ihofie  of  O  and  I,  "''h  respect  to  M,. 

The  reasoning  used  above  may  be  extended  to  d       m         h      mages 
formed  by  three  and  more  reflections.      Draw    b  gh    I  CE, 

CK,   CG,   CH,  CK.  and  CL,  dividing  the  d    1  each 

containing  an  angle  enual  to  M|CM„  ot  2»/h  ;  also  p  od  M  C  to 

w,,  and  MjC  to  ™^  The  images  of  I,  and  Iij,  f  med  I  y  fl  ti  n  in 
CM),  will  respectively  occupy  the  positions  I^i  and  I,jj,  equidistant  from 
the  point  K.  The  images  I^  and  t,^  give  rise  to  the  imi^es  I„j  and 
I|],i,  by  reflection  in  CM, ;  and  the  images  Ig,j  and  L^,  give  rise  to 
the  images  Ijj„  and  1,^,^,  by  reflection  in  CM).  The  latter  images  are 
formed  behind  the  plane  of  the  mirror  CM,,  and  consequently  no 
further  reflection  can  occur.  In  general,  when  an  image  is  fbrme<l 
within   the   space  'ii,Cm,,   no  further   reflection  can  occur.     We  can 


now  determine  the  total  number  of  images  formed.  The  lines  OM,, 
0M„  OD,  OE,  .  .  .  OK,  and  OL  divide  Ibe  circle  M,DHL  into  « 
sectors,  each  possessing  an  ar^le  equal  to  2ir/H.  The  sector  MjCM, 
contains  Ihe  object ;  when  n  is  an  odd  int^er  (as  in  Fig.  15),  each  of 
the  remaining  (»  --  1)  sectors  contains  one,  and  only  one,  image,  with 
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s  foimed 


the  exception  of  the  sector  FCG,  which  contains  two  images.  Henct, 
in  general,  when  n  is  odd,  there  will  be  n  images ;  but  when  the  oljed 
O  is  midway  between  M,  and  M,,  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  images  1,,^, 
and  I, J,]  will  coincide,  being 
situated  at  riii ;  in  that  ca.% 
there  are  only  (b  -  I )  separ- 
ale  images.  If  n  is  an  even 
inlegei,  there  will  only  he 
one  image  in  each  of  the 
(»  -  I)  sectors  left  after  ei- 
eluding  M|CMj ;  in  this  case 
there  are  only  («  -  l)  inn^ 
formed. 

3.    7'wo  Paraliel  Mirron. 
—Let  MiM„  MiM5(Fig.  16) 

pendicular  to  the  line  AB, 
and  let  O  he  an  object 
s  perpendicular  to  AB,  at  distances 
1)  thnt  k-twcen  M,M,  and  MjM^  .An  im^e  Ii 
liy  n-fln-iiiin  in  M|M],  and  O  and  I,  respectively  give  ri 
iiiu^fs  I,  and  In,  by  reflection  in  MjM^ 
Tho  iiiM^-s  I,  and  T,,  respectively  give 
ri V  to  the  images  l„  and  I,g,  l>v  reflection 
in  M,M„  and  :3i  on.  There  Hould  l>e  an 
inlinite  numhef  i>f  inv^^  Iwt  for  the  cir- 
rvnisl«iKr  ihai  the  light  is  weakened  at 
each  siKvesave  reflection,  so  that  the  images 
tviHPd  !«■  a  sreat   number  of  reflections 


HMsanMttnt   of  Small  DoIIk- 

taOBI.  -  In  ni.inv  physicAl  evperinients 
11  is  necessary  to  i»eAsure  the  deflec- 
li.m  fi  a  suspended  s\-stctn  capable 
.■B  r.'iiaiiiin  about  a  vertical  axis.  .-X 
pointer  may  he  attached  to  the  sus- 
pended s\-stenv  and  allow-cd  to  rotate 
atwve  a  i-iiru'.ar  scale  ;  but  in  this 
fsse  the  Irni;;!!  iif  the  piMntcT  must  be 
.-onsidei-ahle  if  \-«Ty  small  ansular  de- 
fl«-iions  w*  to  he  tncAsured,  and  the 
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inertia  of  the  pointer  renders  the  time  of  oscillation  of  the 
suspended  system  inconveniently  long.  PoggendorfF  introduced 
an  arrangement  in  which  a  small  plane  mirror  is  attached  to  the 
suspended  system,  and  the  image  of  a  horizontal  scale,  reflected 
in  this  mirror,  is  viewed  by  the  aid  of  a  telescope.  Let  MM 
(Fig.  17)  be  the  position  of  the  mirror  when  the  system  is  unde- 
flected.  The  graduation  A  of  the  scale  CD  will  form  an  image 
at  E,  and  this  is  viewed  by  means  of  the  telescope  T,  provided 
with  cross-wires  in  the  eye-piece.  Let  the  suspended  system 
rotate  through  a  small  angle,  ^,  so  that  the  mirror  acquires  the 
position  MjMi ;  then  the  normal  ON  to  the  mirror  rotates 
through  an  angle  NOA  =  6,  Draw  OC,  making  an  angle 
CON  =  6  with  the  normal.  Then  a  light-ray  CO  from  the 
point  C  will  be  reflected  along  the  path  OA,  and  the  image  of 
the  graduation  C  of  the  scale  will  now  be  formed  near  E.  To 
find  the  exact  position  of  the  image,  draw  a  line  from  C  per- 
pendicular to  MjMj  produced,  and  measure  off  a  distance 
PQ  =  CP.  The  image  of  C  will  be  formed  at  Q,  and  will 
be  seen  on  the  cross-wires  of  the  telescope. 
Since  L  COA  =  2^,  we  have — 

AC/OA  =  tan  20. 

When  B  is  small,  tan  26  is  equal  to  the  circular  measure  of  2^, 
to  a  very  close  approximation.     In  this  case — 

e  =  AC/2OA. 


Spherical  Mirrors 

Definitions.— A  polished  surface  having  the  form  of  a  portion 
of  a  sphere  is  termed  a  spherical  mirror.  The  centre  of  curvature 
of  the  mirror  is  the  centre  of  the  sphere  of  which  the  reflecting 
surface  forms  a  part.  A  spherical  mirror  is  either  concave  or 
convex,  according  as  the  polished  surface  faces  toward,  or  away 
from,  the  centre  of  curvature.  The  boundary  of  a  mirror  is 
generally  circular.  The  middle  point  of  the  reflecting  surface 
is  termed  the  pole  of  the  mirror.  The  diameter  of  the  circular 
boundary  of  a  mirror  is  termed  the  aperture.  A  section  of 
a  mirror,  by  a  plane  passing  through  the  centre  of  curvature 
and  the  pole,  is  termed  a  principal  section ;  and  a  straight  line 
passing  through  the  centre  of  curvature  and  the  pole  is  termed 
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CHAP. 


the  pdmitaa.  aoK,  nr,  fnr  hrp\^fn\  ~ch^  mam  of  ihe  minror. 
Strict] y  <^)eakm<>;,  sxry  ^nrairrin  iine  w^icb  passes  ilanH^^li  the 
rentrp  nf  run-arime,  and  mR»j^«T3>  ihe  siir&ce  of  ihc  mirror, 
iniirht  be  termed  Bn  axis. 

GtaHMbanl  OHnmiltinft. — The  rmnp^fflf:  ^lec&atHm  of  a 
dktanre  h)\-oh-es  thi«r  element  :  a  nnmerkaJ  anagnitade, 
measured  m  teiims  nf  snme  ^aandard  mm  of  iei^ii^  sadtt  as  the 
fcKft,  inch,  or  ceninmrre  ;  a  diTecrinn  :  and  lasth'  the  pamt  from 
which  the  distanre  &  measared.  If  vft  prefis  a  posadve  sign 
(+ ;  to  disxanre*^  Tneasinrd  in  any  r:T\«n  drrexxicoui^iema  n^ative 
sijfn  (—  )  must  he  pifTr.xrd  to  disTPmces  measured  in  l3ae  <ifiposite 
dirertioB. 

it  is  iwressaiy  tf>  hax**  a  simple  means  nf  Alining  the 
poSkTlioQ   »f  a  pnmt   nn  the  aicis   nf  a  inirrar.    BhAbmsb  are 

■DBBEBK  tm  ^MHHBBHMBBl  3K  XBBIBBk  1b  jBHl  3a  VBBiB.  ■MB  IMBlniU 

1:1^  «nml»,  liteft  flirtMii  ii  jMicivc;  finnm  ■■■■■■■i  im  the 


1)m  mim  «f  l»r««lW»  ai  £  mirrm    :>  ihf  iHdm^  nf  iht  sphere  of 

whu'h  iht«  rr^mnfi  surta*^   f.trms  £  van.     2i  if. sgnal  lo  ihe  distance 
ij'nTO  ihr  p.>)r  lo  ilv  *vn:rf  *»<  rurvtiiUKt.     Sm«-  ihe  Teflendrg  soiiace, 


ItitWIitlliCTiWtl  ltoMi».     ^4»:    AT».  <^l    Ti^:.  :i"S'  he  jarrimxj  lines, 
mi] mod  «i  fln  ^i-^^lr  K  V(    -  ^.     Ir  rtU'.iTx^tvrsi'.  ir^fsjtujsitianss  fxcast  be 

-uh.k'i-si.vxf.  1 1  sjnnin  the  cirmlar  measare 
,'i!  ,h<  aiuru  T»^C  TJ.  351  From  any 
4%  .in.,  K,  .'»r  .'iru  nf  :hr  iine<s  draw  BC 
^xvnvn.lu'^iila"  K  ;tu  ;irher  line,  ihos  fonn- 
1 14.  »»  '•i4:h,'ftruri^f  marurte.  The  side  AC. 
».».:.ini^  -^  fv»m:  A  ir  rhe  r^^ht  joigie  C, 
TV  u-^-fTvv  :h;  )iH^  wViik-  fhe  iode  CB,  per-. 
iV«^.iC41la*  }r  Thf  hesu  is  aenaed  the 
HWymtowihfl'.  anr  rhe  yeiMTtHlng  side 
AJ5  t<  Tfifwv^  ,V  ^HMwutiW*.  T>vn.  i.t  «>  ^*<«T)  ^cakae  <sf  #,  the 
TaTi.**— 


ri...  xf. 
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are    constant.      Definite    names    are    given   to  these   ratios,   as    fol- 
lows : — 

perpendicular 


hypotenuse 
base 


=  sine  of  angle  BAC  =  sin  0. 


hypotenuse 
perpendicular 


base 


=  cosine  of  angle  BAC  =  cos  0. 
=  tangent  of  angle  BAC  =  tan  $. 


The  case  where  0  is  very  small  demands  particular  attention.  Let 
AB,  AC  (Fig.  19)  be  two  straight  lines  inclined  at  a  small  angle. 
Draw  BC  perpendicular  to  AC,  and 
with  A  as  centre,  and  AB  as 
radius,  describe  the  circular  arc 
BD,  cutting  the  lines  in  B  and  D. 
Then  the  circular  measure  of  the 
angle  BAC  is  equal  to — 

arc  BD/AB. 


Fig.  19. — Trigonometical  Katios  of 
very  small  Angle. 


The  perpendicular   BC  is  nearly 
equal  in  length  to  the  arc  BD,  and  the  two  become  more  nearly  equal 
as  the  angle  BAC  is  diminished.     Thus,  for  small  values  of  0— 

sin  0  =  BC/AB  =  BD/AB  =  0, 
to  a  close  approximation.     Similarly — 

tan  0  =  BC/AC  =  BD/AB  =  0  (nearly) ; 

cosd  =  AC/AB  =  AC/AD  =  i  (nearly). 


and 


The  following  table  gives  the  circular  measures,  sines,  cosines,  and 
tangents  of  some  small  angles  :— 


1 . 

Angle 
(in  degrees).  ' 

1                              ! 



Circular 
measure  (6). 

sin  0. 

tan  0. 

cos  9. 

1                                ! 
1 

•I" 

00175 

0*0175 

0*0175 

0*9998 

1             ^-^ 

0*0349 
00873 

01745 
0*2618 

0*0349 
0*0872 
0*1736 
02588 

0*0349 
00875 
0*1763 
0*2679 

0*9994 
09962 
0*9848 
0*9659 

20° 

1 

03491 

0*3420 

0*3640 

0-9397 
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Thus,  for  a  aoMll  iag\9,  the  line  and  tangent  an  eaali  equl  to 
tlw  niicDlRT  maainrs,  to  a  oIoH  appiozimatioB;  whila  the  mwu 
apprazimatei  to  unity.  We  shall  often  find  it  convenient  to  use  Ihe 
sine  oi  tangent  uf  a  small  angle  as  a  tiist  approximation  to  the  circulai 
measure  of  the  angle. 

Reflection  from  Concave  Mirror.— Let  APB  (Fig.  20)  be 
a  principal  section  of  a  concave  mirror,  of  which  P  is  the  pole, 
and  C  is  the  centre  of  cur- 
vature. Let  the  radius  of 
curvature,  PC,  be  equal  10  r 
(a  positive  quantity^  and  let 
O  be  a  luminous  point  an 
the  axis.  Let  OA  be  a  ray 
in  the  plane  of  the  paper, 
incident  on  the  mirror  at  A ; 
_  it  is  required  to  determine 

•■iu.ao.    inciu^t^jnu^netiea  iMys,        ^^^   Corresponding   reflected    ' 

ray.  Join  AC.  Then,  since 
AC  is  a  radius  to  the  spherical  surface  of  which  APB  is  a 
section,  the  small  element  of  area  surrounding  A  will  be  per- 
pendicular lo  AC,  or  AC  is  the  normal  to  the  surface  at  A. 
Then,  since  the  incident  ray  OA  and  the  normal  AC  lie  in 
the  plane  of  the  paper,  the  reflected  ray  Al  also  lies  in  the 
plane  of  the  paper,  and   ^  lAC  =   ^  OAC  =  t  (say)  (p.  6  ). 

We  most  now  determine  the  position  of  the  point  I  where  Ihe 
reflected  lay  AI  cuts  the  axis.  Let  the  points  O  and  I  be  at  distances 
equal  to  H  and  v  respectively  from  the  pole  P  ;  in  the  figure,  »  and  v 
are  both  positive.  From  A  dra*  AD  perpendicular  lo  the  axis, 
meeting  the  latter  in  D,  \Vhen  AD  is  small  in  comparison  with  the 
radius  of  curvature  of  the  surface,  the  distance  PD  will  be  small  in 
comparison  with  u,  v,  at  r,  and  we  may,  without  committing  any 
iijipreciahle  error,  write — 

DC.^r,  DO  =  (<,  DI  =  ». 

Let  i  AOC  =  O,   i  ACI  =  C,  and  .:  AIP  =  I.     Then,  since  I  is  iht 

iilemal  angle  of  the  triangle  AOI,  uf  which  the  ar^le  lAO  is  equal 
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From  (2) — 

aC  =  2J  +  2O (3) 

Subtracting  (i)  from  (3),  we  obtain — 

2C  -  I  =  O  ;  .  •.  I  +  O  =  2C (4) 

So  far  the  reasoning  used  has  been  perfectly  rigid.  We  must  now 
substitute  approximate  values  of  the  angles  O,  I,  and  C  in  (4).  When 
these  angles  are  small,  we  may  measure  them  by  their  tangents  (p.  30). 
Thus,  if  DA  =  y — 

O  =  DA/DO  =  ylu, 

while  I  =  ylv^  and  C  =  ylr. 
Then,  from  (4) — 

~  ~r  ~  —  — • 

V      u        r 
Dividing  through  by  y^  we  find  that — 

112  ,  , 

-  +  -  =  - (5) 

V      u      r 

Equation  (5)  does  not  involve  j,  so  that  the  same  value  of  v 
is  obtained  at  whatever  point  on  the  mirror  the  reflected  ray 
originates.  In  other  words,  all  rays  from  O,  after  reflection  at  the 
mirror,  oonverge  toward  a  single  point  I  on  the  axis,  at  a  distance  v 
from  the  pole ;  and  the  value  of  z'  is  determined  by  (5).  After  pass- 
ing through  the  point  I,  the  reflected  rays  diverge,  and  on 
reaching  the  eye,  appear  to  originate  at  a  luminous  point  at  I. 
Thus  I  is  the  reflected  image  of  O  ;  and  since  the  light  actually 
passes  through  I,  the  image  is  said  to  be  real.  A  small  piece 
of  white  paper,  held  perpendicular  to  the  axis  at  I,  will  exhibit 
a  bright  spot  where  th^  real  image  is  situated. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  equation  (S)  is  only  true  when  the  angles 
0,  I,  and  C  are  so  small  that  the  tangents  may  be  substituted  for  the 
circular  measures  of  the  angles  ;  in  other  words,  when  the  ratio  of  the 
semi-aperture  to  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  mirror  is  small. 

Beflection  from  Convex  Mirror.— Let  APB  (Fig.  21)  be  a 

principal  section  of  a  convex  mirror,  of  which  P  is  the  pole,  and 
C  is  the  centre  of  curvature.  Let  the  radius  of  curvature,  PC,  be 
equal  to  r  (a  negative  quantity),  and  let  O  be  a  luminous  point 
on  the  axisj  at  a  distance  PO  =  «  from  the  pole.     Let  a  ray  OA 
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in  the  plane  of  the  paper  meet  the  mirror  at  A.  Draw  the  radius 
CA,  and  produce  this  to  E  ;  then  the  reflected  ray  AK  lies  in 
the  plane  of  the  paper,  and 
iEAR=  ^EAO=/(say). 
Produce  RA  to  cut  ihe 
axis  in  the  point  I,  at  a 
distance  v  (a  negative 
quantity)  from  P  |  it  is 
required  to  determine  (he 
position  of  the  point  1  on 


the  a: 


iRA0(=2ilislhe 
angU  of  ihe  Iriar^le 


Similarly,  from  the  triangle  ACO — 


Subtracting  (6)  from  (7),  > 


It  musl  be  remenibtred  that  the  angles  O,  I,  and  C  arc  all  essentially 
piisilive.  Draw  AD  perpendicular  tu  the  axi^,  and  let  DA  =  y.  Then, 
when  the  angles  O,  I,  and  C  are  small— 

O  ^  ^,  I  -  -  ^.  and  C  =  -  ^. 


s  to  obtain  po^tive  values  for  (he  angles 


i    z'    f-  ■'■  i*t'?  ■  ■  •  ■    '« 

Since  equation  (9)  does  not  involve  y,  it  follows  that  *0  t*yt 
from  O,  *ft«i  nUMtion  at  tka  mirror,  appear  to  diverga  from  a  liagli 
point  I  on  tho  azii.  Thus,  the  point  1  is  the  refleeted  imago  of  O ; 
since  the  light-rays  do  not  actually  pass  through  I,  but  only 
appear  to  diverge  from  that  point,  the   image  is  said  to  be 

Equation  (9)  is  of  exactly  the  same  form  as  equation  (5),  so 
that,  when  due  attention  is  paid  to  signs,  a  single  equation 
applies  to  both  c 
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Conjugate  POCl.— Rays  from  an  object  at  O  (Figs.  20  and  21), 
after  reflection  at  the  mii^or  APB;  form  an  image  at  I.  The 
object  need  not,  of  necessity,  be  an  actual  luminous  point,  but 
may  be  an  image  formed  by  reflection  from  another  mirror.  If 
the  object  is  on  the  positive  side  of  the  mirror  APB,  u  is  positive, 
and  the  object  is  real.  If  the  object  is  an  image  formed  by 
reflection  at  another  mirror,  it  may  be  situated  on  the  negative 
side  of  APB,  in  which  case  u  is  negative,  and  the  object  is 
virtual.  Further,  since  a  ray,  I A  (Fig.  20)  or  RA  (Fig.  21),  will 
be  reflected  along  the  path  AO,  it  follows  that  an  object  (real  or 
virtual)  at  I  will  give  rise  to  an  image  at  O.  Thus,  the  points  O 
and  I  are  such  that  an  object  at  one  of  them  gives  rise  to  an 
image  at  the  other.  The  points  O  and  I  are  termed  conjugate 
foci  with  respect  to  the  mirror. 

Principal  Focus. — Let  us  now  suppose  that  the  object  is  at 
an  infinite  distance  from  the  mirror.  In  this  case  the  incident 
rays  are  parallel  to  the  principal  axis  (p.  3),  and  since  u  =  00, 
iiu=  1/  00  =0.  Let /be  the  value  of  v  corresponding  to  u  =  00. 
Then,  from  (5)  or  (9)— 

7=?   •■•/=i ('°' 

Thus,  rays  originally  parallel  to  the  axis,  when  reflected  at  the 
mirror,  form  a  focns  (real  or  virtual)  at  a  distance  /  from  the 
pole.  The  distance  /  is  termed  the  focal  length  of  the  mirror ;  its 
value  is  equal  to  half  the  radius  of  curvature.  When  the  radius  of 
curvature  is  positive  (concave  mirror),  the  focal  length  of  the  mirror  is 
positive,  and  rays,  originally  parallel  to  the  axis,  are  brought  to  a  real 
focus  after  reflection  at  the  mirror.  When  the  radius  of  curvature 
is  negative  (convex  mirror),  the  focal  length  is  negative,  and  rays, 
originally  parallel  to  the  axis,  diverge  from  a  virtual  focus  after 
reflection  at  the  mirror.  The  point  on  the  axis,  at  a  distance  /  from 
the  pole,  is  termed  the  principal  focus  of  the  mirror. 

Since  the  principal  focus  is  conjugate  to  a  point  at  an  infinite  distance, 
it  follows  that  rays  which  diverge  from  the  real  principal  focus 
(/  positive)  or  converge  toward  the  virtual  principal  focus 
(/  negative)  are  rendered  parallel  to  the  axis  after  reflection  at  the 
mirror. 

Equations  (5)  and  (9)  may  now  be  Written— 


I       I       t 

D       U       f 


D 
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Relatiye  Positioiis  of  ImaKe  and  Olgect— Let  us  now 

examine  the  equation —      ^  ^ 

-  = ,    » (II 

V       r      u 

in  order  to  detennine  the  changes  in  the  position  of  the  image 
as  the  object  is  moved  along  the  axis. 

I.  Let  r  be  positive  {tOftcazu  mirror). — When  the  object  is  at  an 
infinite  distance,  the  image  is  foimed  at  the  jxincipal  focus,  at  a 
distance  r/2  firom  the  pole. 

As  the  object  moves  along  the  axis  toward  the  mirror,  the  value  of  u 
diminishes,  and  that  of  i/m  increases,  with  the  result  that  the  value  of 
I  V  diminishes,  and  v  increases.     When  tt  >  r,  v  <  r. 

Where  m  =  r  (».r.,  when  the  object  is  at  the  centre  of  cur\'ature 
of  the  mirror^,  p  =  r,  or  the  image  is  formed  at  the  same  point  as 
the  object.  In  this  case  each  ray  from  the  object  £dls  normally 
on  the  mirror,  and  after  reflection,  retraces  its  pievioiis  course. 

When  the  value  of  m  lies  between  r/2  and  r,  the  value  of  v  is  greater 
than  r,  and  lies  between  r  and  oo.     When  m  =  r/2,  0  =  00. 

Wlien  m  <  r'l  [i.e..,  when  the  object  is  nearer  to  the  mirror  than  the 
prinoip^U  tocus).  i  m  >•  2  V,  and  v  is  negative,  so  that  the  image  is 
\irtual.  licing  formed  on  the  negaii\>:  side  of  the  mirrcM*. 

Wht?n  «  —  o  (/.^.,  when  the  object  is  formed  at  the  pole  of  the 
mirrvH^.  r  —  o.     For,  frvMn  \  11  ^ — 

1       2J»  -  r  mr 

r  = 


V  mr  2m  —  r 

Suhstiiuiing  «  =  o*  we  nnd  that — 

o 


=  Ol 


o  -  r 

A\"Ser.  a  i>  >:--gh:lY  less  ihsin  -,  r  approximates  to   —  oe.      Thus,  as 

a  -*>  \u:ttv:  jr>n*,  -  2  to  o,  r  \urie>  frcsm  -  arc  lo  O.  or  the  ima^e  moves 
cr  :v  ;Sc  r":.:r.>f  :VvHti  aa  ini?r.::e  nesraiiA-e  disiawx. 

W.-xr.  «  i>  r.tVA::>^  --A,  when  the  object  is  virtBal),  r  is  positive, 
i^--*:!  *:>  vji'jje  v^.Ana;e>  iVv^ir.  O  ^whcn  *  =  0\  to  r?2  (when  «  =  -  »). 
T^.:sv.  i>  :be  \:r.u.il  v^V'c»r:  nKn-¥>  awA\  firv>m  me  minor  in  the  negative 
>-.  rm^c  :o  JLT.  ir.n:.::o  vi55?xr.v>e,  the  image  moves  in  the  positive 
-i  -i-r,    c  i'.c^  :Sr  x\j>,  iV.  :v,  t*x  ivk  U'  '^^  principal  focii& 

i.  1^.-  '  X  vi^^  ::.:*.  y,/»srKA  7/;if-r' v — When  m  is  positive  (/.^.. 
w-r*f*-  :V   .':  tvt  ?>  tc,4>.  Kvh  :«ii\>  oc,  :Se  rkrht  of  (11)  are  negative, 
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a  virtual  image  in  a  oonvez  mirror.  When  u  =  +  00,  the  image  is 
fonned  at  the  principal  focus.  As  i<  is  diminished,  remaining  positive, 
the  numerical  value  of  l/v  increases,  and  that  of  v  decreases.  Thus 
the  virtual  image  of  a  real  object,  formed  by  reflection  at  a  convex 
mirror,  never  lies  farther  from  the  mirror  than  the  principal  focus. 
When  »  =  o,  then  v  =  o.  The  image  moves  from  the  principal  fociu 
to  the  pole,  aa  the  real  object  moves  up  from  +  00  to  the  pole. 
When  the  object  is  virtual,  u  is  negative.  When  the  virtual  object  is 
situated  at  the  principal  focus,  all  the  reflected  rays  are  parallel  to  the 
axis,  and  the  image  is  formed  at  +  00.  Thus,  as  the  virtual  object  moves 
from  the  pole  («  =  o)  to  the  principal  focus  {u  =  /  =  ^/2),  the  image 
moves  from  the  pole  along  the  axis  to  +  00,  and  the  image  is  thus 
real  (compare  Fig.  21,  supposing  RA  to  be  the  incident  ray).  Since 
u  is  numerically  smaller  than  r/2,  the  sign  of  i/v  is  determined  by 
that  of  the  second  term  to  the  right  of  (ii),  which  is  positive. 

When  u  is  negative,  and  numerically  greater  than/",  the  sign  of  i/v 
in  (11)  is  determined  by  the  sign  or2/r,  which  is  negative.  In  this 
case  V  is  negative,  and  the  image  is  virtual.  As  the  numerical  value  of 
u  exceeds  that  of  ^  the  numerical  value  of  i/v  increases,  and  therefore 
that  of  V  diminishes,  so  that  the  virtual  object  moves  up  from  -  00 
toward  the  mirror.  When  u  =  r,  the  image  and  object  coincide,  the 
rays  being  reflected  normally  from  the  mirror.  Thus,  as  u  increases 
(numerically)  from  r/2  to  r,  the  image  moves  up  from  -  00  to  r. 

When  u  is  numerically  greater  than  r,  v  is  numerically  less  than 
^,  but  greater  than  >'/2.  Thus,  as  the  virtual  object  moves  from  the 
centre  of  curvature  to .  -  oc,  the  virtual  image  moves  toward  the  lens 
from  the  centre  of  curvature  to  the  principal  focus. 

The  student  should  draw  a  diagram,  showing  the  paths  of  the 
reflected  rays,  for  each  of  the  cases  considered  above. 

Object  of  Finite  Dimensions.— We  have,  up  to  the  present, 
supposed  the  object  to  be  a  luminous  point,  or  the  image  of  a 
luminous  point,  situated  on  the  axis  of  the  mirror.  We  must  now 
determine  the  nature  of  the  image  when  the  object  is  of  finite 
(but  small)  dimensions,  and  lies  near  the  axis,  in  a  plane  per- 
pendicular to  the  latter. 

Let  OA  (-Fig.  22)  be  the  object  lying  in  the  plane  of  the  paper  ; 
one  extremity,  O,  being  on  the  axis  OE  of  a  mirror  of  which  the 
pole  is  at  E,  while  OA  is  perpendicular  to  OE.  Let  DEG  be 
the  section  of  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis  OE,  and  pass- 
ing through  the  pole  E.  Since  the  aperture  of  the  mirror  is 
supposed  to  be  small  in  comparison  with  the  radius  of  curvature, 

D  2 
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the  surfete  of  llie  luiiTor  will  ^pproxiiiialely  toiiitide  with  ihe  | 
plane  DEG,  and  if  we  arrange  thai  the  reflected  rays  pass  J 
through  the  jiroper  points  on  the  axis,  we  iiiay  draw  them  from 
the  points  in  the  plane  DEC.  cut  by  the  corresponding  iticidenl  I 
rays.  The  plane  UEG  may  be  termed  the  Priaeipal  Plam  of  I 
the  mirror.  I.el  C  be  the  centre  of  curvature,  and  F  the  principal  I 
focus,  of  the  mirror,  wliich  is  supposed  to  be  concave. 
=  EC/2.  The  image  i>f  the  eMremity  O  of  the  object  will  he 
the  axU  t)l^  ii-,  .ihcady   proved  ;  we  shall  now  determine  the  | 


image  of  the  e^ircmity  .\  of  ihc  objccl,  after  doing  whicli  thr 
complete  image  niay  be  drawn.  To  find  ilie  image  of  the  jxiin' 
A,  we  must  determine  the  point  of  intersection  of  any  two 
reflected  rays  originally  derived  from  A, 


(P-  33)- 

(2)  "ITie  inclden 
in  reflected  Uick  n 

The  point  uf  inl 
the  image  of  llu'  ji 


It  i!i 


Th.-i 


ray  AC(J,  passinR  ihruugh  the  cenlr 

mg  its  pttfviuus  iMih  (]).  .54)- 

rseclLon,  B,  of  Ihe  rL-fleclcd  rays  DB  und  t 

lint  A.     A  slraij;h[  line,  HI,  drawn  perpendicular  lu 

-imipleli^  image  of  OA. 

I'oiuuiik'nl  lu  list  rays  nlhcf  than   those  umpliiijfBd 


ii,  i.riu 


.'  AVlv,  iH.'vsiny  Ihiiikiijh   Ihc  princijul  fucus  1 
jives  rise  on  tcfltciiun  lu  a  ray  Kli,  |>amllul  lu  ihi;  :i\is  (p.  jj). 
(4')  The  r.iy  AU,  inoidcnt  a).  Ihc  pule  uf  the  luirtur,  giv^  tke  tu 
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reflected  ray  EB,  such  that  i  BEO  =  i  AEO.  ThLt  follows  from  the 
□rcumslance  that  (he  axis  is  normal  to  Ihe  mirror  as.  E. 

It  will  suhsequenlly  be  shown  that  the  reflecled  rayji  DB,  EB.  KB, 
ind  GB,  all  inierEiect  in  a  single  point,  B.  The  inietseclion  of  any  Itoti 
of  these  raya  gives  the  image  of  Ihe  point  A. 

Fig.  23  shows  (he  coivilruction  when  the  mirror  is  convex. 

(1)  The  ray  AD,  parallel  to  the  anis,  gives  rise  lo  a  reflected  rajr 
wtiicli  viriually  priicopiU  ftfini  ihe  prioi-ifKil  fiiou^  F. 

(2)  The  ray  All,  'liroclo.l  (nwur<l  ihe  ccnln.-  iif  nitvaiure  C.  is 
reflucied  batk  along  it-;  previous  [lath. 


a  ray  EL  such 


(3)  Tlic  my  AR.  direeleil  lownnl  ihi'  ptincipnl  fur 
1  reflected  ray  parallel  tn  the  a\U, 

(4)  The  ray  AE,  reflected  at  the  pole,  gives  rise 
Ihat  i  AEO  =   .  LEO, 

The  various  reflected  rays,  when  produced  backward,  intersect  in  a 
point  B  on  the  negative  side  of  the  mirror.  The  point  B  is  the  image 
rf  A,  and  the  complete  image  of  OA  is  found  hy  drawing  a  line  BI 
Perpendicular  to  the  axis. 

Fig.  22  shows  that  when  the  mirror  is.copcave,  and  the  real 
:>bject  lies  beyond  the  principal  focus,  the'  image  is  real  and 
mverted.  When  the  object  lies  nearer  to  the  mirror  than  the 
principal  focus,  the  ray  reflected  parallel  to  the  axis  is  that  which, 
when  produced  backwards,  passes  through  the  principal  focus 
F.  Similarly,  the  ray  which,  when  produced  backwards,  passes 
through  the  centre    of  curvature,,  is  reflected  back  along  its 
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previous.path.  The  student  should  draw  a  diagram  showing  the 
formation  of  the  image  in  this  c«ise.  It  will  be  found  that  the 
image  is  virtual  and  erect. 

Fig.  23  shows  that,  when  the  mirror  is  convex,  a  real  object 
gives  rise  to  an  image  which  is  virtual  and  erect. 

Magnification. — The  ratio  of  the  linear  dimensions  of  image 
and  object  is  termed  the  magnifieatioiL  Thus,  in  Figs.  22  and  23, 
the  magnification  is  equal  to  the  ratio  IB'OA.  When  the  image 
is  erect  (Fig.  22),  the  distances  IB  and  OA  are  measured  from 
the  axis  in  the  same  direction,  and  both  have  similar  signs,  so 
that  the  magnification  is  positive.  When  the  image  is  inverted 
(Fig.  23 \  the. distances  IB  and  OA  are  measured  from  the  axis 
in  opposite  directions,  so  that  if  one  is  positive,  the  other  must 
be  negative,  and  the  magnification  is  negative.  We  must  now 
find  expressions  for  the  magnification  in  terms  of  the  quantities 
J/,  7%y;  and  r.  For  this  purpose.  Fig.  22  will  be  referred  to,  ince 
there  the  quantities  mentioned  are  all  positive.  The  student 
should  also  verify  each  result  with  resjject  to  Fig.  23. 

In  Fig.  22,  let  OA  =  0,  while  IB  =  i  In  the  figure,  the  ratio 
i  O  is  negative.    Let  EF  =/,  EC  =  r,  EI  =  7',  and  EG  =  u. 

I.  The  right -amijled  triangles  AEO  and  BEI  are  similar,  since 
.:  AEO^  .  BEI.     Thus— 


IB/EI  -  OA/EO. 

i  7' 

.  .         -         «    . 

0  '/ 


(12) 


the    negative    sign    being    introduced   for    reasons   explained    above. 
Equation  (12)  determines  the  magnification  in  terms  of  r*  and  u. 

2.  The  right-angled  triangles  AFO  and  KFE   are  similar,  having 
equal  angles  ai  F.     Thus — 

EKFE  -  AO'FO. 

FO  -  EO  -  EF  ^u  ~ r: 

FE  =  -EF  =  -/: 

EK  —  IB  =  i,  since  KB  is  parallel  to  the  axis. 
Then.  i{-/\  -  o\u  -  f\. 

.  .  -  = " — - (13) 

01/-/  ^  •" 

Equation  (13)  determines  the  magnificatian  in  terms  of  m  and/. 
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3.  The  right-angled  triangles   DEF  and  BIF   are  similar,   having 
equal  angles  at  F.     Thus — 

IB/FI  =  ED/FE. 

FI  =  EI  -  EF  =  r;-/. 

ED  =  OA  =  0,  since  DA  is  parallel  to  the  axi.s. 

FE  =  -  EF  =  -/. 

Then,  i/(r.-/)  =  o/(-/). 

•-  -  = ^ (14) 


t  • 


0       / 


Equation  (14)  determines  the  magnification  in  terms  o{  v  and/! 
4.  The  right-angled   triangles  ACC)  and   BCI   are  similar,  having 
equal  angles  at  C,     Thus — 

IB/CI  =  OA/CO. 

CI  =  -  IC  =  -  (EC  -  EI)  =  -  (r  -  v). 

CO  =  EO  -  EC  =  w  -  r. 

Then,  -  i/(r  -  ?')  =  o'(#/  -  r). 

^  _    _  >•   -  7' 

0  n  -  r  -^ 

Exjuation  (15)  determines  the  magnification  in  terms  of  Uy  z',  and  ;*. 

If  the  reflected  rays  DB,  EB,  KB,  GB,  all  intersect  in  a  single 
point,  B,  the  expressions  ohtained  for  the  magnification  in  (12),  (13), 
(14),  (15)  must  all  be  equivalent.  It  can  be  proved  that  this  is  the 
case.     For  instance,  since — 

i/r  =  I//  -  i/w, 

_     ^if  .  ^'  _         / 

ii  -  J  u  u  -  J 

which  proves  the  equality  between  (12)  and  (13). 
Similarly — 

^     vf  ^         V  _      V  -  f 

v-f  u  f 

which  proves  the  equality  between  (12)  and  (14). 
Since  i,%  +  i/«  =  2/^,- 

ijv  -  i/r  =  ijr  -  i/«, 

and — 

r  —  V      u  -  r  V  r  -  V 

vr  ur   '     '  u  u  -  r 

which  proves  the  equality  between  (12)  and  (15).     The  equality  of  (12), 
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(13),  (14),  (15)  proves  that  the  rays  DB,  EB,  KB,  GB,  intersect  in  a 
single  point  B.     We  may  now  write — 

i  ?'_  /      _      V  -  f  _      r  ~  V 

0  n  ^'  ~  f  f  n  -  r 

Equation  (12)  shows  that  when  the  object  is  real  (//  positive)  the 
ratio  i/o  is  negative,  and  the  image  is  inverted,  when  v  is  positive  (real 
image) ;  but  i/o  is  positive,  and  the  ims^e  is  erect,  when  v  is  negative 
(virtual  image).  When  the  image  is  farther  from  the  lens  than  the 
object,  the  magnification  is  greater  than  unity,  or  the  image  is  larger 
than  the  object ;  otherwise  the  image  is  smaller  than  the  object,  except 
when  «'  =  //,  when  the  image  and  object  are  equal  in  vSize. 

Equation  (13)  shows  that  with  a  conceive  »iw'«?r  (/positive),  when 
the  object  is  beyond  the  principal  focus  (m  >/),  the  image  is  inverted. 
When  u  =/,  the  denominator  of  the  quantity  to  the  right  of  (12) 
becomes  equal  to  zero,  and  the  magnification  becomes  infinitely  great. 
The  image  is,  in  this  case,  of  infinite  size,  but  situated  at  an  infinite 
distance  from  the  mirror.  When  w  is  positive,  but  less  than  /,  the 
magnification  becomes  positive,  and  the  (virtual)  image  is  erect.  When 
u  is  negative,  the  magnification  is  always  positive,  and  the  image  is 
erect. 

Equation  (13)  shows  that  with  a  convex  mirror  (/negative)  the  image 
is  always  erect  when  u  is  positive.  If  u  is  negative,  the  image  is 
erect  when  u  is  numerically  less  than/,  but  inverted  when  u  is  numeric- 
ally greater  than/ 

Intrinsic  Luminosities  of  Imaire  and  Object.— Let  an  object 
consist  of  a  small  luminous  surface  of  area  A,  placed  perpen- 
dicular to  the  axis  of  a  mirror,  at  a  distance  u  from  it.  Let  the 
reflected  image  be  formed  at  a  distance  v  from  the  mirror. 
Then,  since  the  linear  dimensions  of  the  image  and  object  are  in 
the  ratio  v\u^  their  areas  are  in  the  ratio  v^ju^.  Thus,  the  area 
of  the  image  is  v^K\u^, 

When  unit  quantity  of  light  falls  on  the  mirror,  let  a  quantity 
k  be  regularly  reflected,  the  rest  being  absorbed  or  lost  in  some 
other  manner.     The  value  of  k  must  always  be  less  than  unity. 

If  the  mirror  has  an  area  A',  it  subtends  a  solid  angle  A7«" 
at  the  object.  Let  L  be  the  intrinsic  luminosity  (p.  18)  of  the 
object.  Then  the  quantity  of  light  falling  on  the  miyror  per 
second  is  equal  to  LAA7«^  ^^^  the  quantity  reflected  per 
second  to  form  the  image  is  equal  to  ^lAAV^^.  The  solid 
angle  embraced  by  a  pencil  converging  from  the  mirror  to  s^ 
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point  of  the  image  (if  the  latter  is  real),  or  diverging  from  a 
point  of  the  image  (if  the  latter  is  virtual),  is  equal  to  K'jv'*,  In 
either  case  A'/?'"  is  equal  to  the  solid  angle  embraced  by 
the  complete  pencil  from  a  point  of  the  image.  Now,  the  in- 
trinsic luminosity  of  the  image  is  equal  to  the  rate  of  emission 
of  light  per  unit  solid  angle  per  unit  area  of  the  image  (p.  1 8). 
Thus,  the  intrinsic  luminosity  of  the  image  is  equal  to — 

kL\M  __  ./A'      «^\  _  y^LAA^        u^ 

u'       '    Xv^"^    u'  f  ~      n^      "^  AA'  ~  ^' 

Thus,  since  k  is  always  less  than  unity,  the  intriniia  luminoBity 
of  the  image  is  always  less  than  that  of  the  object.  Since  the 
visual  estimate  of  the  brightness  of  an  object  or  image  depends 
on  the  intrinsic  luminosity  and  not  on  the  distance  (p.  18),  it 
follows  that  an  image  formed  by  reflection  from  a  mirror  can  never 
appear  brighter  than  the  object. 

This  law  only  applies  to  cases  where  a  definite  image  is 
formed  (p.  19).  Thus,  the  image  of  the  moon  in  a  reflecting 
telescope  never  appears  brighter  than  the  moon  itself.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  image  of  a  star  in  a  telescope  becomes  smaller 
as  the  aperture  of  the  mirror  is  increased,  quite  irrespective  of 
the  focal  length  of  the  mirror  ;  the  stars  are  so  far  away  that  a 
true  image  of  one  would  approximate  to  a  mathematical  point. 
Hence,  since  the  light  from  a  star  is  concentrated  over  a  smaller 
area  in  proportion  as  the  aperture  of  a  reflecting  telescope  is 
increased,  the  apparent  brightness  of  the  image  of  the  star  is 
also  increased. 

A  luminous  object  radiates  light  in  all  directions,  so  that  rays 
from  it  pass  through  all  points  of  the  pupil.  The  rays  from  an 
image  are  confined  within  a  solid  angle  equal  to  A'/^^.  If  this 
solid  angle  is  so  small  that  rays  do  not  pass  through  all  points 
of  the  pupil,  the  image  will  appear  less  bright  than  the  object, 
even  \i  k  =  i. 

Ellipsoidal  and  Paraboloidal  Mirrors 

Aberration. — The  results  obtained  (pp.  30  to  32)  from  the 
application  of  the  laws  of  reflection  to  spherical  mirrors  are 
obviously  only  approximately  true  ;  they  apply  only  when  the 
incident  and  reflected  rays  are  nearly  parallel  to  the  axis,     If 
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the  aperture  of  ihe  mirror  is  small,  the  results  obiained  will 
apply  to  all  the  rays  falling  on  the  mirror  ;  but  when  ihe  apenure 
is  large,  the  whole  of  the  rays  derived  from  a  luminous  point  on 
the  axis  will  not,  after  reflection,  pass  through  a  single  pioinl  on 
the  axis.  This  departure  from  the  approximate  taws  already 
developed  is  termed  ipharioal  Bbtrratioii ;  the  consequences  of 
this  departure  will  be  investigated  in  a  succeeding  chapter. 

It  ia  impnssihle  lo  desij^  a  mirror  of  such  a  form  that  rays  from  any 
point  on  the  axis  shall,  after  reflection,  form  a  point  focus,  real  ot 
virtual,  on  the  axis.  But  it  is  pnsable  to  construct  a  mirror  which  shall 
bring  rays,  ileriveil  from  a  parlkalar  point  on  the  a\is,  to  a  point  focus 
on  the  axis.  Such  a  mirror  is  said  lo  he  apluwtie,  and  the  coniugaie 
point  foci  are  termed  its  apUnAtte  fMi. 

Ellipsoidal  Mirror.— Let  ABC  (Fig.  24)  be  an  an:  of  the 
ellipse  ABCD,  of  which  F|  and  Fj  are  the  geometrical  foci. 
The  diameter  BFjFiD, 
passing  through  the  foci, 
is  termed  the  major  axis 
of  the  ellipse.  If  we 
suppose  Fig.  24  to  rotate 
about  the  axis  BD,  the 
arc  ABC  will  generate  a 
surface  constituting  part 
of  an  ellipsoid  of  reiolu- 
tion.  We  may  therefore 
consider  the  arc  ABC  to 
constitute  a  principal  sec- 
tion   of    an     ellipsoidal 

It  will  now  be  shown 
thai  UT  rvj.  F,E.  darimd  tram  o»a  of  the  hei,  will  be  rals«tad 
•Im  KF3.  M  aa  to  pua  thrangh  the  nmsiaiag  Ibesi.  Thus  F| 
and  F^  are  the  apUnatic  Toci  of  the  mirror  of  which  ABC  is 
a  principal  section. 

Let  K  be  :uiy  point  on  (he  ellipse.  J<Hn  F,E  and  EF,  Then  it 
musi  tie  ihou-R  that  ihe  hnes  F^E  and  EFj  art  equally  inclined  to  the 
snul!  element  of  tlie  cun-e  in  the  neighbourhood  of  El.  In  (his  case 
the  lines  F,E  And  EF,  will  be  eqnallv  inclined  to  the  Donnal  at  E,  and 
if  F,E  is  an  incidmt  tay.  F^  «ill  he"  ihe  reflected  ray. 
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Ul  G  t*  a  p.m1  close  to  E.  Join  F.C  and  V,f„.  Then,  if  Ihe  arc 
EG  i<i  extremely  small,  it  will  approximnle  lo  a  Mraighl  line,  and  the 
lines  F,E  and  ¥-,0  will  he  nppritKimalely  parallel,  as  will  lie  the  lines 
F,G  and  F,E.  With  F,  as  centre,  and  radius  F,E,  dcsciihe  the 
arc  EH,  With  F,  as  cenire,  and  radius  F,G,  describe  (he  arc  GK. 
When  GE  is  extremely  small,  the  figures  GEII  and  EGK  apprnximale 
In  triangles  with  right  tingles  at  II  and  K  respect ji'ely.  Also,  since 
F[E  and  F,G  are  apprnximately  patallel,  the  angle  EGIl  measares  ihe 
inclination  of  F|0  oi  F,E  to  ihe  arc  EG.  Similarly,  the  angle  GEK 
measures  the  inclination  of  EF,  or  GFj  to  Ihe  arc  EC!. 

By  n  fundamental  properly  of  the  ellipse,  the  sum  of  ihe  distances  of  a 
point  from  the  foci  K  and  F,  is  constant  for  alt  [xiints  on  the  cun-e. 
Thus— 


F|E+  EF,  =  FiC;  +  GF,.oi 
But  F,E  ^  F,n,  and  Kt\ 


F,E  +  EK  +  KF.  ^ 


;}  ■.„„ 


cosKGH  =.nr.,/E( 

Thus,  the  lines  F|E  and  EF3  are  e<iually 
inclined  to  the  element  of  the  curve  near  E, 
anri  if  F,E  is  an  incident  ray,  EFj  will  he 
the  reflected  ray. 

PftraboloidalMiiTor.— As  the  distance 
FjFi  between  the  foci  of  an  ellipse  in- 
creases, the  ellipse  approximates  more 
and  more  closely  to  a  parabola.  Thus, 
if  we  wish  to  design  a  mirror  which  shall 
bring  all  rays  from  an  infinitely  distant 
object  to  a  point  focus  (Fig.  25),  we 
must  give  the  section  of  the  mirror  the 
form  of  a  parabola,  while  the  surface  of 
the  mirror  has  the  form  of  a  paraboloid 
of  revolution.  Mirrors  for  astronomical  telescopes 
this  form. 


f 
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Questions  on  Chapter  II 

I.  Given  the  law  of  reflection,  prove  that  the  image  of  an  object  in  a 
plane  mirror  is  on  the  perpendicular  to  the  mirror,  and  as  far  behind  as 
the  object  is  in  front.     (A.  1891.) 

2. '  When  a  horizontal  beam  of  light  falls  on  a  vertical  plane  mirror, 
which  revolves  about  a  vertical  axis  in  its  plane,  show  that  the  reflected 
beam  revolves  at  twice  the  rate  of  the  mirror.     (A.  1889.) 

3.  Prove  that  when  light  falls  directly  on  a  concave  spherical  mirror 
of  radius  r,  from  a  point  at  a  distance  n  from  the  mirror,  then  an  image 

is  formed  at  a  distance  7f.  where  -  H —  =  -.     (A.  1892.) 

V      u      r 

4.  If  the  mirror  MM  (Fig.  17,  p.  26)  is  concave,  while  the  telescope  T 
is  removed,  and  a  small  illuminated  aperture  is  placed  immediately 
below  the  scale  CD,  prove  that  a  real  image  of  the  aperture  will  lie 
formed  on  the  scale,  when  the  distance  from  the  scale  to  the  mirror  is 
equal  to  twice  the  focal  length  of  the  latter. 

If  the  mirror  is  deflected  through  an  angle  d,  and  the  image  is  dis- 
placed through  a  distance  d  cms.  on  the  scale,  prove  that — 

d 
e  =  — 

2;-' 

where  r  is  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  mirror  in  centimetres. 

5.  A  real  image  is  formed  by  a  concave  mirror,  and  this  is  ( i )  observ'ed 
directly,  and  (2)  thrown  on  a  white  screen.  How  will  the  brightness 
nf  the  image  seen  in  either  case  depend  on  the  aperture  of  the  mirror? 

6.  A  real  object  is  situated  at  the  centre  of  curvature  of  a  concave 
mirror.  Show  by  a  graphical  construction  that  the  image  is  inverted, 
and  coincifles  in  position  with  the  object. 

7.  A  virtual  object  is  formed  at  the  centre  of  curvature  of  a  convex 
mirror.  Show  by  a  graphical  construction  that  the  image  is  inverted, 
find  coincides  in  position  with  the  object 


CHAPTER   III 

APPLICATIONS   OF  THE  LAWS  OF   REFRACTION 

Introductory. — A  statement  has  already  been  made  (p.  8) 
of  the  laws  governing  the  refraction  of  light  at  the  interface 
between  two  different  media.  Before  applying  these  laws  it 
must  be  remarked  that  the  value  of  the  refractive  index  ft  depends, 
not  only  on  the  nature  of  the  media  separated  by  the  interface,  but 
also  on  the  colour  of  the  refracted  light.  Thus,  when  blue  light  is 
transmitted  from  air  into  water,  the  index  of  refraction  has  a 
slightly  greater  value  than  would  be  found  for  yellow  or  red  light. 
In  the  present  chapter  the  dependence  of  the  refractive  index  on 
the  colour  of  the  refracted  light  will  be  ignored.  The  results 
obtained  will  be  strictly  true  for  hght  of  a  definite  colour,  such 
as  the  yellow  light  emitted  by  a  Bunsen  flame  into  which  some 
common  salt  has  been  introduced ;  they  will  be  only  approxi- 
mately true  for  ordinary  white  light. 

The  laws  of  refraction  may,  by  the  aid  of  suitable  apparatus, 
be  verified  by  direct  experiment.  However,  our  confidence  in  the 
truth  of  these  laws  rests,  not  so  much  on  the  result  of  any  single 
experiment,  as  on  the  perfect  agreement  between  the  theoretical 
deductions  from  them,  and  the  results  of  accurate  observations. 

Definitions. — When  light  is  refracted  at  a  surface  separating  two 
difterent  material  media,  the  ratio  of  the  sines  of  the  angles  of  incidence 
and  refraction  will,  in  the  following  pages,  be  termed  the  index  of  re- 
fraetion  at  the  surface.  When  light  is  refracted  from  a  vacuum  (or, 
what  is  very  nearly  equivalent,  from  air)  into  a  material  medium,  the 
ratio  sin  i/sin  r  will  be  termed  the  refractive  index  of  the  material 
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Plane  Refracting  Surkace 
Oi&phical   Oonstruction   for    Refracted   Bay.~l.et   AB 

(Fig.  26)  represent  the  section  of  a  surface,  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  paper,  separating  two  different  media.  Let  the 
index  of  refraction  from  the 
upper  to  the  lower  medium  be 
equal  to  ft  and  let  IC  be  a  ray 
in  the  upper  medium  incident 
on  AB  in  the  plane  of  the  paper. 
With  C,  Ihe  point  of  incidence, 
as  centre,  describe  livo  circular 
arcs,  UE  and  FH,  of  nhich  the 
respective  radii  are  in  the  ratio 
fill.  Through  G,  the  point 
where  the  arc  FH  is  cut  by  the 
incident  ray,  draw  a  line  perpen- 
dicular to  AB  ;  and  from  K,  the 
point  where  this  perpendicular 
cuts  the  arc  DE,  draw  the  line  KC  to  the  point  of  incidence. 
Then  KC,  produced  into  the  lower  medium,  gives  the  direction 
of  the  refracted  ray. 

Lei  CN  be  the  normal  at  C.  Dmw  KL  and  GM  perpendicular 
to  C.N.  Then,  .sine  of  angle  of  incidence  GCN  =  MG/CG,  while  sine 
of  angle  KCN  ^  LK/CK.  Since  LK  =  MG,  and,  by  consnuclion, 
CK^^xCG,  sin <.iCN  =  MG/CG  =  /.>!  LK/CK  =  ,i!yn  KCN.  Thus, 
KCN  is  the  an^lc  of  refraclion,  and  KC  produced  is  the  refracted  ray. 

Law  of  Refraction  for  Small  Anglea  of  Incidence.— When 

lij;hi  is  incident  normally  on  a  refracting  surface,  ('  =  o,  and 
sin  (=0.  In  this  case,  since  sin /' = /<  sin  r,  we  must  have 
sin  r  =  o,  and  r  =  o,  or  the  light  is  transmitted  normally,  without 
refraction.  When  the  angle  /'  is  small,  r  must  also  be  small,  and 
we  may,  without  sensible  error,  substitute  the  circular  n 
of  the  angles  for  the  sines  (p.  39).     In  this  case— 


a  relation  which  «e  shall  subsequently  find  useful. 

Reversibility  of  the  Path  of  Light.— Let  a  ray,  IC  (Fig.  26), 
incident  at  a  point  C  on  the  interface  between  two  different 
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media,  give  rise  to  a  refracted  ray  CK  in  the  lower  mediuni.  If 
we  reverse  the  ray  CR,  as,  for  instance,  by  reflecting  it  normally 
from  a  plane  mirror,  experiment  showa  that  the  reversed  ray  RC 
gives  rise  to  a  refracted  ray  travelling  along  the  path  CI  in  the 
upper  medium.  This  is  an  instance  of  the  following  general  law  ; 
If  liglLt,  after  inSeriug  any  number  of  reflNtioiU  and  refrMtioui, 
hM  iti  iatl  path  rararMd,  tlia  pTsrioDi  patti  of  the  l^ht  will  ba 
e«mpUtaIy  ratravantd  in  a  raTsrwd  direotion. 

Let  ,^  be  the  index  of  refraction  from  the  upper  to  the  lower 
medium  (Fig.  26).  Then,  if  the  angle  of  incidence,  ICN,  is  equal  lo 
I,  while  the  angie  of  refraciion,  RON',  is  equal  lo  c — 

.in.-;.in,.,  j^ (.) 

On  reversing  the  ray  CR,  the  new  angle  of  incidence  at  C  is  equal  to 
RCN'  =  r,  while  the  angle  of  refraction  into  the  upper  medium  is  equal 
to  ICN  —  ('.  Then,  if  g^,  is  the  index  of  refraction  from  the  lower  to 
the  upper  medium  — 

sinr/sin,-  =  ^, U) 

Multiplying  tt^ether  conesponding  sides  of  {1)  and  (2),  we  obtain — 

Thus,  the  indBzofr«frMtiaiifromonemediiiin(B)  to  another  (A)  if 
eqnal  to  tbe  reciprooal  of  tho  isdoz  of  refraction  from  A  to  B. 
Befiraction  through  a  Plate.— Let  AB,   EF  (Fig.   27)  be 

sections  of  the  parallel  bounding  surfaces  of  a  plate  of  glass  or 
other  transparent  medium, 
of  which  the  index  of  re- 
fraction is  equal  to  fi.  The 
surfaces  of  which  AB,  EF  are 
the  sections,  are  supposed  to 
be  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  the  paper.  Let  there  be 
a  vacuum  above  and  below 
the  plate.  A  ray,  IC,  inci- 
dent in  the  plane  of  the  paper 
at  an  angle  i,  gives  rise  to 
a  refracted  ray,  CD,  in  the  Fig.  ij.-Refraciion  thiough a  Ptaw. 
plane  of  the  paper,  since  the 

normal  at  C  is  in  the  plane  of  the  paper.  Let  r  be  the  angle  of 
refraction  at  C  ;  then — 

,to.;sin;-  =  ^      (3) 
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The  ray  CD  is  incident  at  an  angle  r  on  the  surface  EF.  The 
emergent  ray  DK  lies  in  the  plane  of  the  paper  ;  if  it  makes  an 
angle  r'  with  the  normal- 
sin  r/sin/^  i//i (4) 

Multiplying  together  corresponding  sides  of  (3)  and  {4),  we 

obtain — 

sin  //sin  /^  =  l,  or  sin  ?  =  sin  r\ 

Thus  /  »  /)  and  the  emergent  ray  DK  ii  parallel  to  the  inoident 
ray  IC. 

The  ray  DK  is  displaced  laterally  with  respect  to  IC.  Produce  IC, 
and  from  D  draw  DM  perpendicular  to  IC  produced.  Then  the  lateral 
displacement  is  equal  to  MD. 

From  C  draw  CN  normal  to  AB,  cutting  EF  in  N.  Let  CN,  the 
thickness  of  the  plate,  be  equal  to  /.     Then — 

CN/CD  =  cos  r ;  .  •.  CD  =  //cos  r. 
MD/CD  =i  sin  DCM  =  sin  (/  -  r). 

. *.  MD  =s  CD  sm  (/-/-)= . 

cosr 

Thus,  the  lateral  displacement  of  the  ray  is  proportional  to  /,  the 
thickness  of  the  plate,  and,  by  making  t  sufficiently  small,  the  displace- 
ment may  be  made  as  small  as  we  please. 

Exi»T.  2. — Qljtain  a  rectangular  parallelopiped  of  glass,  and  place 
it  on  a  sheet  of  drawing  paper.  Run  a  pencil  along  two  opposite 
edges,  AB  and  EF  (Fig.  27),  so  as  to  mark  the  positions  of  these  on  the 
paper.  Place  two  pins  (upright)  in  any  straight  Une,  IC,  on  one  side 
of  the  glass,  and  arrange  two  more  pins  in  a  straight  line,  DK,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  glass,  so  that  on  looking  through  the  glass  along  the 
row  of  pins,  all  four  appear  to  be  in  a  straight  line.  Remove  the  glass, 
and  draw  pencil  lines,  IC  and  KD,  through  the  positions  of  the  pins, 
cutting  the  lines  AB  and  EF  in  C  and  D.  Show  that  IC  is  parallel  to 
DK.  Join  CD,  and  draw  the  normals  at  C  and  D.  Measure  the  angles 
of  incidence  and  refraction  at  C  and  D,  and  calculate  the  refractive  index 
of  the  glass. 

Refraction    through   a  Compound   Plate.— Let   ICDEF 

(Fig.  28)  be  the  path  of  a  ray  which  successively  traverses  two 
parallel  plates  with  a  common  interface  AB.  Experiment  shows 
that  the  emergent  ray  EF  is  parallel  to  the  incident  ray  IC, 
provided  that  the  same  medium  extends  above  and  below  the 
compound  plate. 
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Let  there  be  a  vacuum  above  and  below  the  compound  plate. 
Uni  is  the  refractive  index  of  the  upper  plate  while  the  angle 
of  incidence  at  C  is  equal  to  (,  then 
the  ray  CD  enters  the  upper  plate 
at  an  angle,  r,,  determined  by  the 
equation — 

,in,-;.mr,.«.    .    .      (SI 

The  angle  of  incidence  of  the 
ray  CD  on  the  interface  AB,  is 
equal  to  r,.  If  the  angle  of  refrac- 
tion into  the  lower  plate  is  equal  to 
r^  and  if  ijij  is  the  index  of  refrac- 
tion from  the  upper  to  the  lower 
plate,  then — 


sin  J-,/sin  rj  =  1,1,    .    . 

The  ray  DE  is  incident  at  a 
since  the  ray  EF  emerges 


(6) 


Compound  Plate. 


1  the  lowest  face,  and 
im  at  an  angle  /,  we 


where  fij  is  the  refractive  index  of  the  lower  plate.  Multiplying 
together  corresponding  sides  of  (5)  and  (7),  and  using  (6),  we 
obtain  — 


Thus,  the  iudax  of  nfrftotion  from  one  medinm  (A)  to  another  (B) 
la  iqual  to  the  refrwtiTa  indgx  of  B,  dividBd  hf  that  of  A. 

The  index  of  refraclion  from  a  vacuum  to  ordinaTy  almospheric  air  is 
equal  to  I  "0003.  Thus,  if  m  is  the  index  of  refraction  from  a  vacuum 
to  glass,  the  index  of  refraction  from  air  to  glass  is  equal  to  ^i/i  "0003,  a 
value  scarcely  difiering  from  /i. 

Let  light  be  successively  lefracted  al  n  parallel,  plane  surfaces  separ- 
ating (n  +  I )  media,  of  which  the  ftrsi  and  last  are  identical,  while  the 
test  differ.  Then  the  angle  of  incidence,  i,  at  the  lirst  surface  is  equal 
to  the  oi^le  of  enei^ence  from  the  last  sui&ce.  Let  ^/i^,  ^,  ,fi(,  .  .  . 
■ifia,  m/t,,  be  the  respective  indices  of  refraclion  at  the  1st,  Znd,  3rd,  . .  . 
(11  -  i)th,  and  nth  suifaces.     Then,  if  the  angles  of  relraction  at  the 
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Multiplying  all  of  ihese  equalions  (i^lher,  we  nbtain- 


Total  Internal  Reflection. —When  light  is  refracted  from  s. 
dense  to  a  rarer  medium,  the  index  of  refraction,  /t',  is  less  than 
unity.  If  ;  is  the  angle  of  incidance  of  a  ray  in  the  denser 
medium,  then  the  ray  refracted  into  the  rarer  medium  is  inclined 
at  an  angle  r  to  the  normal,  given  by  the  equation— 


1 .7/. 


(8) 


Now,  the  sine  of  90°  is  equal  to  unity,  and  no  angle  can  be 
found  with  a  sine  greater  than  unity.  Thus,  for  (8)  to  lead  to  a 
real  value  of  r,  we  most  have  sini'//  equal  to,  or  less  than, 
unity.  Consequently,  for  a  re- 
fracted ray  to  be  formed,  the 
greatest  possible  value  of  i'  is 
given  by  the  equation — 


L 


This  value  of  i  is  termed  the 
orititU  aagU.  For  angles  of 
incidence  exceeding  the  critical 
value,  no  light  is  refracted 
through  the  surface,  all  of  it 
being  internally  reflected. 

The  paths  of  a  number  of 
rays  from  a  luminous  point, 
Bituated  beneath  the  surface  of  a  dense  medium,  are  shown  in 
Fig.  19.  The  ray  OB,  incident  at  the  critical  angle,  gives  rise 
to  a  refracted  ray  which  travels  along  the  surfece  of  the  medium 


Pig.  ■9.— Total  Innnud  Rsflectica. 
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(r  =  90").  If  ON  is  normal  to  the  surface,  the  angle  BON  is 
the  critical  angle.  Rays  incident  at  an  angle  greater  than  BON 
are  totally  reflected  internally.  , 

Let  the  index  of  refraction  of  the  denser  medium  be  equal  to 
fij  while  the  refracting  surface  separates  the  medium  from  a 
vacuum,  or  air.  Then  in  (7),  fi'  =  i/fiy  and  the  critical  value  of 
t  is  given  by — 

sin  /  =  i//i. 

For  crown  glass,  fi=  1*5.  Thus,  the  critical  angle  is  one  of 
which  the  sine  is  equal  to  1/1*5  —  0666.  This  angle  is  equal  to 
42°  (nearly).  For  water  (fi  =  1*33)  the  critical  angle  is  equal 
to  49°  (nearly). 

ExpT.  3. — Blacken  a  metal  ball  in  a  smoky  flame,  and  lower  it  into 
a  beaker  of  water.  While  immersed  in  the  water  the  ball  appears  as  if 
its  surface  were  of  polished  silver.  A  thin  air  film  is  enclosed  between 
the  water  and  the  smoked  surface,  and  all  rays  falling  on  this  film,  at 
angles  greater  than  49**,  are  totally  reflected. 

Let  the  surface  of  a  medium  A,  of  refractive  index  /lij,  be 
covered  by  a  parallel  layer  of  a  medium  B,  of  refractive  index 
f4  ;  the  free  surface  of  the  medium  B  being  in  contact  with  the 
air.  Then  it  can  easily  be  proved  that  if  light  is  incident  on 
the  interface  between  A  and  B,  at  an  angle  exceeding  the  critical 
value  for  the  medium  A,  then  the  light  refracted  into  B  will  fall 
on  the  free  surface  of  B  at  an  angle  greater  than  the  critical 
angl^  for  B,  and  will  thus  be  totally  reflected. 

Let  a  ray  fall  on  the  interface  between  A  and  B  at  an  angle  of  inci- 
dence, /,  equal  to  the  critical  value  for  medium  A.  Then,  sin  t  =  i/fi^. 
The  ray  refracted  into  medium  B  is  inclined  to  the  normal  at  an  angle  r, 
given  by  the  equation — 

sin  //sin r  =  f*Jfiy     .'.  sinr  -  sin  /.     jUj/fiQ  =  i/a»2* 

Since  r  is  the  angle  of  incidence  on  the  free  surface  of  medium  B,  it  is 
seeft  that  the  light  refracted  into  B  falls  on  the  free  surface  at  the  critical 
angle.  It  is  easily  seen  that  an  increase  of  i  leads  to  an  increase  of  r,  so 
that  if  i  exceeds  the  critical  value  for  medium  A,  r  will  exceed  the 
critical  value  for  medium  B. 

The  above  result  can  be  utilised  in  a  method  of  experiment- 
ally determining  the  refractive  index,  in  terms  of  the  critical 
angle,  of  a  liquid. 

E  2 
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ExPT.  4. — A  wooden  box,  open  at  one  end,  is  provided  with  two 
narrow  vertical  slits  in  opposite  sides.  The  closed  end  of  the  box  is  bored 
normally  to  receive  a  r<id  provided  with  a  pointer ;  the  latter  rotates 
alKne  a  scale  r»f  degrees  {lasted  r»n  the  end  of  the  liox.  Inside  the  box  a 
cell  is  attached  to  the  rod.  This  cell  is  made  from  two  pieces  of  plate 
glass  separated  by  narrow  strips  of  paper  laid  l»etween  opposite  edges, 
the  s|jace  lietween  the  plates  lieing  sealed  off  from  its  surroundings  hy 
means  of  sealing-wax  or  bic)'cle  cement.  The  cell  is  attached  to  the 
rrjd  with  its  plane  faces  parallel  to  the  latter. 

A  rectangular  vessel,  with  plate-glass  sides,  is  filled  with  the  liquid  of 
which  the  refractive  index  is  required,  and  the  wooden  box  is  inverted 
over  it,  the  cell  being  immersed  in  the  liquid.  Adjustment  is  made  so 
that,  on  looking  through  one  of  the  slits,  the  other  slit  is  seen  through 
the  liquid  and  the  cell  immersed  therein.  It  is  best  to  place  a  Bunsen 
Hame,  into  which  some  common  salt  has  been  introduced,  on  an  iron  or 
platinum  wire,  opposite  the  slit  to  be  viewed.  Rotate  the  cell  till  the 
slit  illuminated  by  yellow  light  just  disappears,  the  light  being  totally 
reflected  from  the  air  film.  Observe  the  position  of  the  pointer,  and 
then  rotate  the  cell  in  the  opposite  direction  till  the  slit  again  disappears. 
The  angle  through  which  the  cell  is  rotated  between  the  two  disappear- 
ances is  equal  to  twice  the  critical  angle  of  the  liquid  for  the  yellow  light 
of  the  sodium  flame. 

Totally  Beflecting  Pruans.— In  optics,  the  term  prism  is 
generally  applied  to  a  body  bounded  by  three  planes  which  inter- 
sect in  three  parallel  straight  lines.  A  plane  perpendicular  to  these 
lines  of  intersection  cuts  the  prism  in  a  triangular  section,  termed 
a  principal  seotion  of  the  prism  ;  the  angles  of  the  triangle  are 
termed  the  angles  of  the  prism.  For  the  moment  we  need  only 
consider  a  prism  of  which  the  angles  are  equal  to  45°,  45°, 
and  90''. 

A  ray  of  light,  after  entering  such  a  prism  normally  through  ene 
of  the  mutually  rectangular  faces,  will  fall  on  the  hypotenuse  face  at 
an  angle  of  45'',  which  is  greater  than  the  critical  angle  for  glass.  It  is, 
therefore,  totally  reflected,  and  emerges .  normally  from  the  remaining 
face  of  the  prism.  In  this  manner  the  direction  of  a  ray  may  be  deflected 
through  an  angle  of  90°  with  only  a  small  loss  of  intensity. 

In  the  optical  projection  of  apparatus  on  a  screen,  an  inverted  image 
is  obtained.  Where  inversion  is  disadvantageous,  an  appliance  termed 
an  erecting  prism  may  be  employed  to  produce  an  erect  image.  An 
erecting  prism  is  merely  a  glass  prism  with  angles  of  45°,  45',  and  90'. 
A  ray,  incident  on  one  of  the  mutually  rectangular  feces  in  a  plane 
coinciding  with  a  principal  section,  and  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the 
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hypotenuse  face,  is  refracted  so  as  to  1 
at  an  angle  exceeding  the  crilical 
nnei^es  from  the  third  fece  parallel 
lo  its  otitjinal  direction.  The 
manner  in  which  inversion  is  pro- 
duced can  be  readily  underiitoud 
Ironi  Fiy.  30. 

Image  formed  by  Refrac- 
tion at  a  Plane  Sur&ce- —Let 

AB  (Fig.  31)  be  ihc   section  of      *  ^'<^-  3o--Erecting  Prism. 

a  plane  surface,  perpendicular 

to  the  plane  of  ihe  paper,  separating  two  media  of  different 
optical  densities.  Lei  the  media  below  and  above  the  surface 
AB  possess  refractive  indices  respeciively  equal  to  m  and  /t^ ;  in 
Fife''  3><  Ms^f*!'  Let  O  be  a  luminous  point  in  the  plane  of  the' 
paper,  at  a  perpendicular  distance  CO  (=  u)  below  the  surface. 
Let  a  ray  OD  from  O  be  incident, in  the  plane  of  ihe  paper,  at  a 
small  angle  /,  Since  OC  is  normal  to  the  surface,  the  angle  DOC 
is  equal  to  (.  The  refracted  ray  UE,  corresponding  lo  the  in- 
cident ray  OD,  must  lie  in  the  plane 
of  the  paper.  Produce  ED  back- 
wards to  cut  CO  (produced)  in  1, 
and  let  CI  =  i'.  Then,  if  the  re- 
I  , ,  fracted  ray  is  inclined  to  the  normal 
-ft  in  angle  r,  ihis  angle  is  equal  to 
Die.  Also  (p.  46),  since  the  angle 
of  incidence, ;,  is  small — 


Further,  f 


Now,  this  relation  between  v  and 
t  position  of  the  incident  ray  OD, 
provided  that  the  angle  of  incidence  is  small.  Thus,  all  rajs 
{torn  O,  which  are  incident  on  the  surface  at  small  angles,  must 
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4k^fer;(t  front  i  vzr'ziaL  focrci.  L  itter  eefiacmai  ac  tbc  sui&ce, 
3*v  ^4ac  I  :i4  the  imsti^it  at  0_ 

f f  rhe  rrjtfiiiim  mrmiarrfT^tj  c&e  ocRect  is  ofiticalhr  rarer  than 
f fwiC  fifi  "he  och«r  iicfic  of  tbe  r^atirmg:  ^nr&cc^  ^  /»,  is  greater 
Chswi  cin:t/,  asrui  r  -ji  ^Tgarrr  th^n.  ar,  as  rn  Fr^^.  31.  If  ^<Mij 
^  i-i  less  than  jc  fir  "iic:  irna^c  is  nearer  to  t&c  5tir£ace  than  the 
fik^fifl.  ViTien.  an  oo'ect,  immersed  rn  water  of  refiracti\-e  index 
ef^^vil  tf>  f^'i^  viewed  normally  to  the  firce  soAioCy  we  must  wrrite 
^  =»]•<•  ^i=K     Then — 

tt  v  =■  m~ 

Thi%  ^ives  tti  a  means  of  detcnninmj^  the  lefiractive  index  of 

hxyt,  y.'-  ^;^/ain  a  cylindrical  gla»  vcs^bcl.  about  jo  or  40  cms.  in 
bei^hf  9  aum^l  f>{ace  a  small  fragment  <jf  chalk  at  its  bottom  to  ser\'e  as  an 
*r}f^t'jtir  fin  the  ve<inel  mith  water,  and  meaLsxire  the  actual  distance,  «, 
f4  the  c^»alk  ivfm  the  water  surface.  On  looking  down  into  the  water 
fhe  r,h;%lk  appears  to  be  raised  above  its  tme  position.  To  obtain  the 
\r<f^%\\*m  iA  the  image  of  the  chalk,  place  a  small,  horizontal,  pointed 
^%  flame  al^A'e  the  surface,  and  adjust  till  there  is  no  parallax  (p.  23) 
l>«rlween  the  image  of  the  flame  reflected  in  the  water  and  the  refracted 
im^^e  of  the  chalk.  A  piece  of  glass  tubing,  drawn  out  to  a  fine  point, 
m»y  f>e  «»ed  as  a  burner  for  the  flame.  The  distance  from  the  flame 
to  flic  HUrface  of  the  water  is  numerically  equal  to  v.  Calculate  the 
value  <if  tlyr  refractive  index  of  the  water.  This  will  be  found  to  be 
ci\m\  to  1  '33,  (jr  4/3. 

ThuA,  an  object  situated  below  the  surface  of  water  appears,  when 
iriewcd  normally  to  the  surface,  to  be  at  three-qnarters  of  its  real 
diitancc  below  the  snrface. 

MxiT.  6  -Place  a  fine-pointed  needle  at  the  bottom  uf  a  small 
bnikcr,  and  view  lliis  by  means  of  a  low-power  microscope^  which  can 
be  r»iisod  or  lowered  lhrouj;h  measured  distances.  Read  the  position  of 
the  microHcopi',  then  fdl  the  Iwaker  with  a  liquid,  again  focus  the  micro- 
M'upr  I  Ml  till'  lU'edle,  and  ol)lain  a  reading.  Finally,  sprinkle  a  few 
buHnu'nlHof  cork  dust  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  focus  the  microscope 
on  oiu'  of  llu'se,  anil  olAain  a  third  reading.  The  difierences  between 
the  first  and  tliird  reading's  gives  the  value  of  //,  while  that  between  the 

*  A  JrrtvrllihK  niivroHcopc,  suilable  for  this  and  many  other  experiments,  is  made 
\»V  Mr.  \Vl\nv>n,  Uelmont  Road,  Chalk  Farm,  N.W.  This  microscope  can  also  be 
M(t|u<«t«'d   fivi'   U!ic  MH  tt  horixontal  or  vertical  kathetometer,  and  is  invaluable  in  a 


I 

K 
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J  -■-      I  - 

second  and  third  readings  gives  v.     Calculate  the  refractive  index  of  the 
liquid. 

The  refractive  index  of  a  thick  plate  of  glass,  on  opposite  surfaces  of 
which  ink  marks  have  been  made,  may  be  found  in  a  similar  manner. 

When  an  object  below  the  surface  of  water  is  viewed  in  a 
direction  considerably  inclined  to  the  normal  to  the  surface,  the 
apparent  distance  of  the  object  will  not  be  that  obtained  above. 
In  Fig.  29,  if  we  produce  any  two  neighbouring  refracted  rays 
backwards,  their  point  of  intersection  gives  the  position  of  the 
image  formed  by  the  pencil  bounded  by  those  rays.  Thus,  it 
becomes  evident  that,  as  the  direction  of  vision  becomes  more 
and  more  inclined  to  the  normal,  the  image  rises  to  a  greater 
height  within  the  water. 

Image  formed  by  Refraction  through  a  Transparent 
Plate. — Let  an  object  be  viewed  through  a  transparent  plate 
with  parallel  faces,  placed  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  vision: 
Let  /A  be  the  refractive  index,  and  t  the  thickness  of  the  plate. 
If  «^  is  the  distance  of  the  object  from  the  surface  of  the  plate 
opposed  to  it,  then  the  image  formed  by  refraction  at  that 
surface  will  be  at  a  distance  (fi«)  fromt  he  latter  (p.  53).  This 
image  serves  as  a  virtual  object  with  respect  to  the  refraction  at 
the  second  surface,  and  since  the  distance  of  this  virtual  object 
from  the  latter  is  equal  to  (/x«  +  /),  and  refraction  occurs  from 
the  plate  into  air,  the  distance  of  the  corresponding  image  from 
the  second  surface  of  the  plate  is  equal  to — 

The  distance  of  this  image  from  the  first  surface  is  equal  to 
(«  +  ///i-/),  so  that,  when  seen  through  the  plate,  the  object 
appears  to  be  nearer  than  it  really  is,  by  a  distance  equal  to 

t{}i-  -  1  )/m. 

Befraction  through  a  Prism.— Let  ABK  (Fig.  32)  be  the 
principal  section  of  a  prism  of  a  transparent  medium,  supposed 
to  be  surrounded  by  air.  Let  us  consider  the  refraction  of 
a  ray  of  light  which  enters  the  prism  by  one  face,  AB,  and 
emerges  from  another  face,  AK,  without  having  suffered  internal 
reflection.  The  edge  A  of  the  prism  is  termed  the  refractiog 
edge,  and  the  angle  KAB  is  termed  the  refracting  angle  of  the 
prism.  Let  LC  be  a  ray  incident  on  AB  in  the  plane  of  the 
paper,  at  an  angle  /'i.     If  ft  is  the  index  01  refraction   of  the 
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medium  campouag  At  pmoi,  tbe  refracted  ray  CD  it  indii 
Vj  the  normal  at  an  angle  r,,  determined  by — 

an  i",/siii  r,  =  |t 
l.*I  Ihc  ray  CD  be  iDcident  on  the  face  AK  at  an  angle 

y  l)E  refracted  into  the  air  lies  in  (he  plane  of  (he 
paper,  and  makes  an  ang~ 
with  the  normal,  in  accord- 
ance wi(h  the  equation— 

Thus,the  rays  LC,CD,  DE, 

all  lie  in  the  plane  of  tbe 

paper.    Produce  the  incident    I 

ray  LC  (o  F,  and  produce  the 

emergent  ray  DE  backwards 

tomee(CFinG.     Then  (he 

angle  FGE,  wliit;h   will  be 

ilrniUiil  hy  tl,  nieiisures  the  deviation  which  has  been  produced 

in  ihe  riij-  I.C   liy  itfraclion  through  (he  prism  ;  this  angle  is 

trniifil  thf  uf U  of  dtviktlim. 

Kniin  Kin.  3^.  ii  is  easily  seen  that    -GCI)  =  /,-»■„  while 

f.lK'  --  /,j    r^    Thni.  since  FGU  is  Ihe  external  angle  of  the 

liiitii|{l<'  GCU,  timl  is  therefore  equal  (o  (he  sum  of  the  internal 

<>ii|ii>Mir  iiii^ifs  i;cD  iiiid  <;i)C- 

AntU  of  Ulnlnom  DevUtlon.  -When  «•  and  /„  together  with 
lh»'  iHi.i.  iiHj;  .tii»:liM>l'ihc  priMH,  are  known.  /-,,  /j,  and  r,  can 
Iv  i.iK  iil.iii'it.  Ml  iImI  the  anj;k  uf  deviation.  *,  becomes  known. 
I  III'  >ll'\ull^>ll  \.l1ll■^  »ilh  the  viiluc  of /|.  and  experiment  shows 
tli.ii,  \Mili .«  ^ivt-ii  priMu,  iht-iv  is  »  l-(^rt«tn  \-aIue  of/,  for  which 
ihi-  .,iij;l,-  .4  drvKiiniii  lus  a  miuinmn)  \alwe.  The  smallest 
\.>hii-  wlivh.  K>i  .1  i,'>cii  |iri>iiv  the  iteiiatnnianlut-e,  is  termed 

V\!-t  »  Ki-V  1  .in'^S;  t-nc  *.-iv«»  1  ihe«l  of  pqKi  moonted  on 
ji  ,!  tm—^  Nwil  >j..;v«  vtw  -■(  :St  tv^-y.:^  fans  of  a  pnsm  to  the 
*i.  Vw^!  -s  i  .ti-mv-j;  tH",  'iviLvi-  i  sPAi"  »ift^ic»l  bole  in  ibe  drawing 
S-Mi'  '.■••..(.^  «  t\>.  •;  ,s'  tS.-  luW  !;■■«.  iii  -jsHrtt  ibe  sbuik  of  ihe 
"''■•'■'■•h.      ■■ '■       l"^     iti.M-    OJL"    w*    Sr    ntitoi    &w*r.     Phce    two 
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of  the  prism.  On  looking  through  Ihe  piism  in  a  suitable  direction 
these  two  pins  can  be  seen.  Place  (wo  more  pins  upright  in  ihc 
drawing  board,  on  the  same  side  or  Ihe  prism  as  the  eye,  in  such 
positions  that  these,  together  with  the  pins  seen  through  the  pri^ii, 
appear  to  be  in  a  straight  line.  We  thus  obtain  the  portions  of  an 
incident,  and  the  corresponding  emergent,  ray.  Notice  that,  in  passing 
through  the  prism,  the  ray  is  deviated  away  from  Ihe  refracting  edge. 
Rotate  the  prism  through  a  small  angle,  again  obtain  the  position  of  the 
emergent  ray,  and  note  the  change  in  the  angle  of  deviation.  Repeat 
this  procedure,  rotating  the  prism  through  small  angles  in  the  same 
direction.  Observe  that  for  one  particular  position  of  the  prism  the 
deviation  is  less  than  for  any  other  position.  Mark  the  positions  of  the 
incident  and  emergent  rays  for  the  position  of  minimum  deviation,  run 
a  pencil  point  round  the  sides  of  the  prism,  and  after  removing  the 
latter,  mark  the  direction  of  the  x^.'y  inside  ihe  prism. 

It  can  now  be  proved  that,  for  &  ra;  to  anfln  minimum  deTiation, 
the  uigl«  of  ineidtnee,  >i,  and  tliat  of  emorgeiuw,  i.^  mvit  be  eqnal. 
ud  tlw  »]r  CD(Fig.  33)  within  th«  priimmoit  btoqnallyineliiLed 
to  the  two  fMM. 

For  let  the  angles  i[  and  i,  (Fig,  32)  be  unequal  when  the  ray  LC 

suflers  minimum  deviation.     Reverse  the  emei^ent  ray  DE  ;  then  the 

ray  ED,  incident  at  an  ai^le  ij,  gives  rise  to  the  ray  CL,  emergii^; 

ut  an  angle  i,  (p.  47)  ;  the  deviation  is  the  same  as  liefore,  and  must 

therefore  have  a  minimum  value.     Thus,  the  ray  LC,  incident  at  an 

angle  I'l,  suffers  minimum  deviation,  as  does  the  ray  ED,  incident  at  an 

ai^le  4,  and  there  must  coiKequentlj'  be  two  angles  uf  incidenci:  wliich 

.1  lead  lo  minimum  deviation,  which 

lljis  contrary  to  experience.     Thus, 

>  '1  =  4-     In  this  case  )■,  —  r^,  and 

^  ACU  =   i  ADC  (Fig.  33)- 

Detemunation  of  B«frac- 
tive  iBdez.  —  When,  with 
respect  Co  a  given  prism,  the 
refracting  angle  a  =  KAB  (Fig. 
33)  is  known,  and  the  angle  of 
minimoni  deviation  6  =  FGE 
has  been  observed,  the  refrac- 


Then  (p.  56)  - 


USHT  JZ'Il  rTTTCarrS  CHAP. 


A-'<,    :^,V1,  =-  flL  ATI.  =  _*_•_  ^  T  -  ^t     T21-1-   siDOC  dK  direc 


R-i  /       ici  :  ■  -  i  i 


KXKT,   ^,— Fr'^m   the  re^ilti  of  Expt.  7,   faVriiale   the  refractive 
ittiU:%  iA  tint  yivian  h&j^itd  to  y«>c 

Deriatloii  Frodneed  Iqr  Acote-AnsMI  Prism.— Let  light 

}}f:  incident  at  a  small  angle  00  a  prism  with  a  very  small 
rdnuXina  angle,  a, 

5  =  ii  +  4  -  (rj  +  rj). 

J 'runi  Kig.  32,  since  z  DAC  +  z  ACD  +  ^  ADC  =  », 

a  +  {(ir/2)  -  ri}  +  {(ir/2)  -  r^  =  ». 
.  • .  rj  +  rg  =  o. 

Tlwin,  hincc  /'i  —  /iTi  (p.  46),  and  /g  =  f^^a 

8  =  (/A  -  l)(ri  +  r3)  =  (M-  1)0. 

Image  formed  by  Refraction  through  a  Prism.— When  a 

ray  in  refracted  through  a  prism,  so  that  its  angles  of  incidence 
und  nncrj^cncc  are  equal,  the  deviation  of  the  ray  is  a  minimum. 
It  loUowH  from  this  that  if  a  narrow  divergent  pencil  is  refracted 
throu^^h  11  prism,  so  that  the  axial  ray  of  the  pencil  follows  the 
path  of  minimum  deviation,  then  the  emergent  pencil  diverges 
(ton)  a  virtual  point  focus,  and  is  similar  to  the  incident  pencil. 
Kov  thr  an>»lcs  of  incidence  of  the  extreme  rays  of  the  pencil 
\\\{\v\  Init  slix^^tly  from  the  angle  of  incidence  of  the  axial  ray, 
»Mul  tl\r  lUn^iation  changes  but  slowly  with  the  angle  of  incidence 
\\htM\  tht*  Utter  is  nearly  equal  to  that  corresponding  to  minimum 
de\uu\ow»  Sinularly,  when  crossing  a  valley,  on  reaching  the 
K^^^e^t  |HMnt»  or  jHMnt  of  minimum  height,  we  travel,  for  a  short 
\^xt>ouex  in  v^  hovifontal  straight  line,  without  either  ascending 

\M  \U^N\VUduV<' 

^'^^^K,  ,^u  v^V^\"^x  5St«\  thfvm^h  a  prism,  is  most  distinct  when  the  axial 
\A\  vM  nV  ^XHVil  itvkchii)|;  the  e\x*  hiis  Wlowed  the  path  of  minimum 
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deviation  (Fig.  34).     For  other  paths  Ihe  extreme  rays  of  the  pencil 

HFe  deviated  by  dilferenl  amounts,  the  ray  on  one  side  uf  the  pencil 

being     deviated    more,    and 

that  on  the  opposite  side  of 

Ihe  pencil  less,  than  the  axial 

ray,  and  on  emergence,  the 

rays  do  not  diverge  from  any 

single   point.       Hiis    result 

will  subseigaently   be  found 

Spherical  Refracting 

Surface 

Defl  nit  ions. —The 

terms  used  in  connection  with  a  spherical  refracting  surface  are 
similar  to  those  applied  to  a  mirror.  The  terms  cinlre  and 
radius  of  curvature,  prtndpal  section,  apurturc,  fiolc,  anA  prin- 
cipal axis  have  the  meanings  defined  on  p.  27.  The  position 
of  a  point  on  the  principal  axis  is  defined  by  its  distance 
from  the  pole ;  distances  measured  from  the  pole  in  a  direc- 
tion opposite  to  that  of  the  incident  light  are  positive  ;  those 
measured  from  the  pole  in  the  direction  of  the  incident  jays 
are  negative.  A  concave  refracting  surface  has  a  positive 
radius  of  curvature,  while  a  convex  refracting  surface  has  a 
negative  radius  of  curvature. 

In  orderJo  completely  specify  a  spherical  refracting  surface, 
the  index  of  refraction  at  the  surface  must  be  given,  in  addition 
to  the  data  necessary  to  define  the  surface  as  a  mirror. 

Be&action  at  Concarfl  Snr&ce.— Let  APB  (Fig.  35)  be 
a  principal  section  of  a  concave  surface,  separating  a  vacuum 
(or  air),  on  the  right,  from  a  medium  of  refractive  index  equal' 
tn  fi,  on  the  left.  Let  C  be  the  centre  of  curvature,  P  the  pole, 
and  OP  the  principal  axis  of  the  surface.  Let  O  be  a  luminous 
point  on  the  axis.  Let  a  ray  from  O  be  incident  at  E  in  the 
plane  of  the  paper.  The  radius  CEN,  drawn  through  E,  forms 
the  normal  to  the  surface  at  E.  Then  the  refracted  ray  EF 
also  lies  in  the  plane  of  the  paper,  and  if  i>roduced  backwards, 
u'ill  cut  the  axis  at  a  point  I. 

Lei  ^OEC  =  (,  while  /KEN=  ;IEC=^.     When  i  is  small,  1  = /ir, 
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:  ECl'  =  C,  while  i  EIP  =  I,  «nd  ,:  EOP  = 
;  ECl'  =  I.  OEC  +  c  EOC,  or  C  =  ,<r  4 
L  EII-  =   i  OEl  K  i.  EOC,      o.  I  =  (m  -  ij- 


ind  RefiacMd  Rays,  Conc»v«  Surface. 

Mulliply  (1)  lhruui;huul  by  ((i  -  l),  and  (z)  by  71,  and  subuacU 
Then- 

^1  -  (>.  -  i)C  =  O  ;  .-.  ,.1  -  O  =  (,^  -  DC. 

When  the  aiifjlus  U,  C,  and  I  art;  small,  they  niay  be  measured  by 

Ihcir  tuntjenls  (p.  ig).     Draw  ED  peipendicular  Ici  the  axis,  and  kl 

UE  ^  y.     Ltl  1*0  (  ^  DO  nearly)  =  «,  while  I'l  ( -■=  DI  nearly)  ^  B, 

and  I'C  (  —  DC  nearly)  —  ry.      Then,  reasonlnj;  as  un  p.  31, 

(w/f)  -  Cf/«)  =  (>*  -  lW''i- 

^-^  =  *';_'.      ■    •    ■ (3) 

Since  this  uiualiun  is  independent  uf^,  all  rays  rruni  U,  inclined 
at  a  sniuU  iini;le  lu  the  axis,  will  form  a  refracted  pencil  vijtually 
(tiver^Lii);  tVum  a  [xiinl  I.  Thus.  I  is  the  iniaj^  of  O,  and  the  iclatiun 
belween  the  distances  uf  the  object  and  its  imaj;e  is  jfiven  by  (3). 

Befraction  at  a  Convex  Sutfiw«.--Lei  APB  be  a  principal 
setiion  of  a  convex  surface,  separating  a  vacuum  (or  air),  on  the 
Tight,  from  a  medium  of  refractive  index  equal  to  ^  on  the  left. 
Let  C  be  the  centre  of  curvature,  P  the  pole,  and  OPC  the 
principjil  .t\is,  of  the  surface.  Let  O  be  a  luminous  point  on 
the  a.xis.  Let  u  ray  from  O  be  incident  at  E  in  the  plane  of 
the  paper.  Draw  the  radius  CEN  through  E.  Then,  since 
CEN.  a  hne  in  the  plane  of  the  paper,  forms  the  normal  to  the 
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suTliice  at  E,  the  refracted  ray  El  lies  in  the  plane  of  the  paper  ; 
let  it  cut  the  axis  at  1,  a  point  on  the  negative  side  of  the 


Produce  IE  lo  F.  Let  i  OEN  =  i.  while  ^  lEC  =  FEN  = 
When  j"  is  small,  I  =  nf.      Then   ^  OEF  =  (i  -  i-)  =  (*•  -  ')'■■ 

Ut  z  EOF  =  O,  while  i  ECP  =  C,  and  EIP  =  I.  All  of  tl 
angles  are  supposed  to  have  positive  values.     Then— 


i  OEN  =  ^  ECP  +  ^  EOP, 

or    ^  =  C 

^  OEF  =  z  EIP  +  ^  EOP, 

or    (^-  ,)r^ 

Then— 

,<I  -{M  -  i)C  +  0  =  o;   . 

),   and  (S)  by 
-.  pi  +  O  =  (^ 

!)C. 

Draw  ED  perpendicular  to  Ihe  axis,  and  let  DE  — j-.  When  the 
angles  O,  I,  and  C  are  small,  Ihey  may  he  measured  by  their  langenls. 
Ltl  PC  ( =  DO  nearly)  =  «,  while  PI  (  =  DI  nearly)  =  i^,  and  PC  ( =  DC 
nearly)  -  r,.  Then,  since  I  and  C  must  have  positive  values,  while 
V  and  <-,  (in  Fig.  36),  are  n^ative,  I  =  -  y/v,  and  C  =  -  y/r,. 
Also,  O  =  y/u.     Then— 

-tiy/v+y/u^  -  {^-  t]ylr,. 

l'l  =  '^ (6t 

Equations  (3)  and  (6)  are  identical,  so  that  a  single  equation  may  be 
used  for  both  concave  and  convex  surfaces,  due  regard  being  paid  to 
signs.  We  may  now  drop  the  subscript  number,  added  to  r  in  order  [o 
avoid  confa^iHi  between  the  angle  of  refraction  at  E  and  the  radius  of 
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the  vfihtricatl  vaiiauot ;  and  the  genraad  tomakL  m  win  ling  the  distancfs 
<A  iiMi^e:  ami  object  from  the  poie  mar  be 


^,-'-^^-^ (7) 

Z'       tt  r 

S'tnee  the  rcfncteA  nj  alwajs  oocnpks  a  position  cm  the  negative 
title  (A  the  surface,  it  is  plain  that,  for  the  image  I  to  be  real  {t.f.  for 
li^ht  Uf  Oftually  pass  through  the  point  I),  v  most  be  negative.  When 
V  in  poftitive,  the  image  I  is  virtual.  When  light  is  refracted  from  a 
medium  of  rtfrsurtWe  index  fC],  to  one  of  refractive  index  /i^,  we  must 
snli^titute  fijfij  for  n  in  (7). 

Ooidllfate  Foci.— Light  from  a  point  O  (Fig.  36),  in  the 
medium  to  the  right  of  the  refracting  surface,  is  brought  to  a 
real  focus  I  at  a  point  in  the  medium  on  the  left  of  the  surface. 
Sinrc  the  path  of  the  rays  may  be  reversed,  a  luminous  point  at 
I /in  the  medium  to  the  left  of  the  refracting  surface,  will  form 
(in  image  O  on  the  right  of  the  surface.  Thus,  O  and  I  are 
oonjiif  ftt«  fooi. 

In  Fig.  35,  a  divergent  pencil  from  O,  after  entering  the  medium 
ti)  tlic  left  of  the  refracting  surface,  appears  to  diverge  from  the  virtual 
focu«  I ;  hehce  a  pencil  in  the  medium  to  the  left  of  the  surface, 
converging  toward  the  virtual  object  I,  will,  after  refraction  into  the 
medium  lo  the  right  of  the  surface,  converge  toward  the  real  image  O. 

Principal  Foci. — There  are  two  points  on  the  axis  of  a 
rrfrac'ting  surface  which  merit  special  attention.  In  equation 
(7)  above,  let  7/  ^  00  ;  then  1/7^  =  0;  further,  the  rays  after 
refraction  at  the  surface  are  parallel  to  the  axis.  Substituting 
l/t'  «=  o  in  (7\  we  find  that— 

i/m  ^  -  (ju  -  l)/r ;  .  • .   «  =  -  rUji  -  i). 


This  value  of  u  is  termed  the  Firtt  Principal  Focal  Diitanoe  of 
the  i-efracting  surface  ;  it  may  be  denoted  by/|.  A  point  at  a 
ih stance  /,  ^  -  r  W  -  I )  from  the  pole  of  the  surface,  is  termed  the 
Fim  Frladpal  Foc«t  of  the  surface.  Aa  iacidaat  ray  piooceding 
from  th«  tot  priaoipal  teou  {fy  positive),  cr  towai4  that  point  (/i 
noKtativcX  fitot  rioo  to  a  rofiratttod  ray  paraUd  to  tho  ajda. 

In  equation  v7\  let  ir  =  00  ;  then  i>  =  o  ;  further,  the  inci- 
dent va\-«  di\  crji^c  from  an  infinitely  distant  point  on  the  axis,  so 
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that  they  are  parallel  to  the  axis.     Substituting  1/1/  =  o  in  (7), 
we  find  that — 

lijv  =  (m  -  i)r;  .',  V  =  tirKii  -  i). 

This  value  of  7/  is  termed  the  Seeond  Prineipal  Foeal  Diitanee 
of  the  refracting-  surface  ;  it  may  be  denoted  by^.  A  point  at 
a  distance /2  =  M^^Cm-O  fro"^  the  pole  is  termed  the  Seeond 
Prineipal  Foene  of  the  surface.  An  incident  ray  parallel  to  the 
axil  giTee  rise  to  a  refracted  ray  proceeding  from  the  eecond 
principal  foene  (^  positive),  or  toward  that  point  (f^  negative). 

It  is  easily  seen  that — 

If  the  media  on  the  positive  and  negative  sides  of  the  surface  have 
refractive  indices  respectively  equal  to  fi^  and  ii^j  then  we  must 
substitute  Ms/Mi  for  ju  in  the  above  results,  when  we  find  that — 

The  two  principal  focal  distances  of  a  surface  always  have 
opposite  signs.  For  a  concave  surface  (r  positive),  the  first 
principal  focal  distance  is  negative,  while  the  second  principal 
focal  distance  is  positive.  For  a  convex  surface  (r  negative) 
the  first  and  second  principal  focal  distances  are  respectively 
positive  and  negative. 

BelatiTC  Poeitioni  of  Object  and  Image. — (i)  Concave  Surface. — 
When  the  object  is  at  the  centre  of  curvature,  rays  from  it  fall  normally 
on  the  surface,  and  refraction  does  not  occur.  In  this  case  image  and 
object  coincide.  When  /i  is  greater  than  unity,  the  second  principal 
focal  distance,  yi,  is  positive.     Substituting  in  (7)  (p.  62),  we  find — 

tijv  -  i/w  =  fxlf^  ;  .'.  filv=  ilu  +  fi/fi. 

Thus,  when  u  is  positive  (real  object),  v  is  positive,  and  the  image  is 
virtual.  It  can  easily  be  proved,  from  a  diagram  similar  to  Fig.  35, 
that  when  u  is  less  than  r,  v  is  also  less  than  r ;  when  u  is  greater 
than  r,  V  is  also  greater  than  r.  In  both  cases  the  image  is  nearer  to 
the  centre  of  curvature  than  the  object. 

(2)  Convex  Surface, — In  this  case  r  is  negative;  and  the  second 
principal  focal  distance,  yj,  is  n^ative,  while  the  first  principal  focal 
distance,  /J,  is  positive.     Then — 


Llr;HT  F*  )k  STf  DEvrs 


Wlirti  u  i>  greairr  ihan  /,.  i-  t<  rw^aiiir.  and  a  nal  nn^e  is  fomicd 
'in  (lie  iit^uive  m'Ic  'if  itte  rH'iaciing  giitace.  When  «  U  less  than/|, 
V  U  fnititive.  aiMJ  ihe  image  U  linual. 

01d«ct  of  FfnHe  DiBaadons.— Let  LPM  (Fig.  37)  be  the 
avi^  of  a  riinraie  refracting  suriace  of  which  the  pole  is  at  P  and 
Ihe  re nirt-  ..f  rur- 


the  medium  o 
ihe  left  of  Ihe  sui 
fitr«  posiWHs  a  r< 
fractivc  index  f 


while 


(or 


ir)  ii 


)  the 


rittht  (if  the  sur- 
fiire.  Let  OA  be 
H  Hmnll  object,  of 
which  one  end,  O, 
it  on  the  axis, 
while  OA  is  per- 
pendicular to  the  a 
formed  at  a  point  1  o 
A,  we  must  determin 


is.     The  Image  of  the  point  O  will  be 
the  axis.    To  find  the  image  of  the  pmnt 
;  the  intersection  of  two  refracted. raj-s, 
initially  <levi\'ed  from  that  point. 

Through  I',  the  pale  of  the  surface,  draw  a  plane  perpendicular 
10  the  ii\is.  This  plane,  termed  the  prbulpftl|duM,  has  properties 
siniilitr  m  ihp  prindpnl  plane  of  a  mirror  (p.  36). 

I.pi  l'l-'»  —  f-i  —  ^'Hit  -  II.  where  t  is  the  radius  of  cun-arure  of 
iln-  «iilint'.  Thi-n  Ka  is  the  swmil  principal  focui^  Similarly,  if 
i'V,  /,  -  -  •■/{^  -  I),  Ki  is  the  first  principal  focus.  Since  ihe  nirlace 
i^  iiHioiVp,  r  is  |»«ilivc,  himI  die  fucal  poinLs  have  the  positions  shown. 
Thi'  hJlouiit);  mj-s  nmy  now  In-  determined  from  the  results  previuosly 
(<(<lAim-tl  ; 

I.  Thr  ray  .\D,  {latalk-l  im  ihe  asis,  giTCs  rise  to  a  refracted  ray, 
viiiuilly  tumvwlinfi  fnxn  ihe  seeond  principal  locus  F,  (p.  63). 

a.  'llw  rav  AK.  i)ii¥iied  ti>ward  the  liist  principal  Ibcns,  gives  rise  V 
«  trfi»v-<i\l  ray  imrallel  ii>  the  a\is  |pL  62).     Prodw 
tw.'kManls. 

J,  TV  ray  -\CK,  ntssim;  thiv>u(;h  the  ceMie  of  o 
ttult<^l  at  the  suiiKc  iiiihoul  reAacucu. 
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4.  The  axis  PM  is  normal  to  the  surface  al  P.  Thus,  a  ray  AP, 
Incident  at  a.  small  angle  APO,  gives  rise  to  a  refracted  ray  inclined  at 
an  angle  BPO  to  (he  axis,  where— 

^  A.PO=p  X  i  BPO. 


The  point  of 
and  KB,  gives  tl 
all  these  lines  in 
li  perpendicular 

The  constmcli 
of  refractive  indc 
right,  is  given  ii 
.  Theslu 
dent  should 
no  difficulty 
followint; 


B,  of  any  two  of  the  lines  DB,  EB,  PB, 
image  of  the  point  A.  Ii  can  be  proved  that 
iect  in  a  single  point.  A  tine  BI,  drawn  from 
the  axis,  gives  the  image  of  OA. 
for  a  convex  surface,  separating  a  medium 
u,  on  the  left,  from  a  vacuum  (or  air)  on  the 


left,  and  a  medium 

of  refractive    index  ^'"^  aS.-Graphical  Consiruciion  for  Image. 

Ii  to  the   right,   of 

the  sur&ce,  the  object  being  in  the  latter  medium,  we  must  substitute 

I/*' for  fin  (7)  (p.  47)-     Thus, /,  =  ^m/(;' -  0.  and/a  =  -  ^/{^  -  i). 

As  will  be  proved  in  Chap.  VII,  the  optical  system  of  the  eye 
is  approximately  equivalent  to  a  chamber  filled  with  a  medium 
of  refractive  index  /i  "  4/3,  and  provided  with  a  convex  window 
of  which  the  radius  of  curvature  r  is  equal  to  -  5  mm.  In  this 
case /i  =  15  mm.,  and /j  =  -20  mm.  A  construction  similar 
to  that  used  in  Fig.  38  may  be  employed  to  find  the  ocular 
image  of  an  object  placed  in  front  of  the  eye.  The  object 
will  naturally  be  placed  beyond  the  first  focal  point.  In 
that  case  the  ray  AE  must  be  drawn  so  as  actually  to  pass 
through  F,. 

Magnification.— In  Fig,  37,  let  OA  =  PD  =  o,  while  IB  = 
PE  =  i.  Then  the  magnification  produced  by  refraction  at  the 
surface  is  equal  to  i/o.  For  the  meaning  of  a  negative  sign  in 
connection  with  magnification,  see  p.  38. 
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Let  PO  =  «,  while  PI  =  -z/.     Then— 

1.  From  the  similar  triangles  DPFg,  BIF3, 

IB/PD  =  FJ/F2P  =  (PFa  -  PD/PFa  ;  •  * .  i/o  =  (A  -  v)lf^  .     (8) 

2.  From  the  similar  triangles  EPFj,  AOFj, 

PE/OA  =  F,P/FiO=  -PFi/(PO-PFi);  .-.  i/o=  -Mu-f,)  .     (9) 

3.  From  the  similar  triangles  AOC,  BIC, 

IB/OA=CI/CO  =  (PI-PC)/(PO  -  PC);  .'.  i/o  =  (z' - r)/(fi - r)  (10) 

4«  Since  the  angles  APO  and  BPI  are  supposed  to  be  small,  they 
may  be  measured  by  their  tangents.     Thus — 

MIB/PI)  =  OA/PO  ;  .-.  i/o  =  vltJM,      .    .    .      (II) 
Thus,  collecting  results,  we  find  that — 

» 

^  =  -  (^  -/2)//2  =  -/i/(«  -A)  =  (z'  -  r)l{u  -  r)  =  Z./;x«. 

Using  equation  (7)  (p.  62),  together  with  the  values  of  ^  and^,  the 
student  should  find  no  difficulty  in  proving  that  these  expressions  for 
thfe  magnification  are  equal  (compare  p.  39),  and  thus  provii^  that  the 
various  construction  lines  in  Fig.  37  intersect  in  a  single  point  B.  It 
forms  a  useful  exercise  to  determine  the  magnification  firom  Fig.  38. 

From  (11)  it  follows  that  when  v  is  negative  the  image  is  real 
(p.  62),  and  the  magnification  is  negative  ;  then  the  image  is 
inverted.    When  v  is  positive,  the  image  is  virtual  and  erect. 

Lenses 

DefinitioilS. — A  lens  is  a  portion  of  a  refracting  medium 
bounded  by  two  curved  surfaces,  generally  spherical  in  contour. 
One  of  the  surfaces  may  be  plane,  in  which  case  it  may  be  con- 
sidered to  form  a  small  part  of  a  spherical  surface  of  infinite 
radius  ;  just  as  a  small  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  is  sensibly 
plane,  though  it  forms  part  of  a  very  large  sphere.  A  line 
drawn  through  the  centres  of  curvature  of  the  two  surfaces  of 
the  lens  is  termed  the  prineipal  aziB  of  the  lens.  When  one 
surface  is  plane,  the  principal  axis  is  normal  to  that  surface,  and 
passes  through  the  centre  of  curvature  of  the  other  surface.  The 
points  where  this  axis  cuts  the  surfaces  of  the  lens,  are  termed 
thepolMof  those  surfaces.  'In  the  present  chapter  it  will  b^ 
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supposed  that  the  lens  is  thin  ;  i.  e.,  the  two  poles  are  supposed 
to  be  so  close  together  that  distances  may  be  measured  from 
either  indifTerenily.  Distances  measured  from  the  lens,  in  a 
direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  incident  light,  are  positive  ; 
those  measured  in  the  reverse  direction  are  negative.  When 
the  peripheral  boundary  of  the  lens  is  circular,  the  diameter  of 
the  boundary  is  termed  the  kpartnre  of  the  lens.  A  section  of  the 
lens  through  the  principal  axis,  is  termed  a  prlneipml  leotioii. 

The  forms  of  the  principal  sections  of  a  number  of  characteristic 
lenses  are  shown  in  Fig.  39.  Of  these,  the  lenses  A,  B,  and  C  de- 
crease in  thickness  toward  the  periphery.     A  is  termed  donbla-eonVBZ, 


ing  as  the  plane   0 
increase   in    Ihicknt 


»  — Switons  of  Typwal  Lei 


termed  plano-eonvsz,  or  aoQTezo-plana,  accord- 
the  convex  surface  faces  the  incident  rays.  C 
noaTS,  or  eoneaTO-conTez.  The  lenses  D,  E,  F 
i  toward  the  periphery.  D  is  termed  donble- 
eoae»*«,  or  hi.conomTB,  E  is  termed  piano -coneaTe,  or  ooncBTO- plane, 
and  F  is  termed  aonvtze-oaneaTB,  or  ooDaaTo-oouTex. 

Be&action  tiirongli  a  Lena.— Let  a  lens  be  formed  of  a 
medium  of  refractive  index  ft,  and  be  placed  in  a  vacuum  {or  in 
air).  Let  a  luminous  point  be  situated  on  the  axis  at  a  distance 
u  from  the  nearer  surface  of  the  lens.  Then,  if  r^  is  the  radius 
of  curvature  of  this  surface,  and  t/  is  the  distance  of  the  image 
formed  by  refraction  thereat,  we  have  (p.  62) — 


(1) 


Let  /  be  the  distance  between  the  poles  of  ihe  tw( 
the  lens.     Then  the  image  formed  by  refraction 
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surface  will  be  at  a  distance  (iZ+t)  from  the  pole  of  the  second 
surface.  Let  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  second  surface  be 
equal  to  r^  Since  the  second  refraction  takes  place  in  passing 
from  the  medium  composing  the  lens  to  a  vacuum  (or  air),  the 
index  of  refraction  at  the  second  surface  is  equal  to  i/fi.  Then, 
if  the  image  formed  by  the  second  refraction  is  at  a  distance 
V  from  the  pole  of  the  second  surface,  we  have — 

(jW I (i/m)  -  1  .    .    i  _      M     _  I  -M       i^. 

If  the  lens  is  thin,  /  may  be  ntglected  in  comparison  with  i/. 

Then — 

I       fi       I  -  M 


V      7/  rj 


(3) 


If  we  add  (i)  to  (3),  we  eliminate  v\   'Then  we  obtain — 

- -«- =  (m  -  i)(- -  -) (4) 

Thus,  light  from  a  point  on  the  axis,  at  a  distance  u  from  the  leoi, 
fohnfl  an  image  at  a  distance  v  from  the  lens.  When  v  is  positive, 
the  image  is  virtual ;  when  v  is  negative,  the  rays  actually  pass  through 
the  image,  and  the  latter  is  real. 

Principal  Foci. — Let  z/  =  00,  so  that  i/z/  =  o  in  (4).  Then 
the  refracted  rays  are  parallel  to  the  axis,  and  the  corresponding 
position  of  the  object  is  given  by — 

The  value  of  u  determined  from  (5)  is  termed  the  First  Principal 
Foeal  INstaneo  of  the  lens ;  this  may  be  denoted  by^].  Then  a  point 
on  the  axis,  at  a  distance^  from  the  lens,  is  termed  the  First  Principal 
Foens  of  the  lens.  A  ray  proceeding  from  the  first  principal  focuB 
{/i  positive),  or  toward  that  point  (/i  negative),  is  rendered  parallel  to 
th»  axis  alter  refraction  through  the  lens. 


Let  tf  =  00,  so  that  I'u  =  o  in  (4).  Then  the  incident  rays 
are  parallel  to  the  axis,  and  the  corresponding  position  of  the 
image  is  g^iven  by — 


i-"-->a-i> 


(6) 
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The  value  of  v  derived  from  (6)  is  termed  the  Seoond  Prineipal  Foeal 
Diitanee  of  the  lens ;  this  may  be  denoted  byy2*  Then  a  point  on  the 
axis  at  a  distance /g  from  the  lens  is  termed  the  Seeond  Prineipal  Fooni 
of  the  lens.  An  incident  ray  parallel  to  the  azii  givei  riie  to  a 
refraeted  ray  which  Tirtaally  proeeeda  firom  the  aeoond  prineipal 
fDcna  (^  positive),  or  which  actually  pasaea  through  that  point 
(/i  negative). 

If  is  obvious  from  (5)  and  (6)  that  the  two  focal  lengths 
of  a  lens  (in  air)  are  equal  in  magnitude,  but  opposite  in 
signs.  Thus,  the  two  focal  points  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
lens,  and  are  equidistant  from  it.  It  is  convenient  to  speak  of 
the  Focal  Length  of  a  lena,  meaning  thereby  the  aecond  principal 
focal  diatance  of  the  leni.  Thus,  if  /  is  the  focal  length  of  a 
lens — 

Then  (4)  may  be  re- written — 

i/z;  -  i/«  =  I//.    ...'.....      (7) 

Focal  Lengtha  of  Characteristic  Leniea. — i.  Bi-Convex  Lens, — The 
radius  of  curvature  of  the  surface  facing  the  incident  rays  is  negative, 
that  of  the  remaining  face  being  positive  (Fig.  39).  If  R  and  S  are  the 
numerical  magnitudes  of  rj  and  ^2,  then  rj  =  -  R,  and  rg  =  +  S. 
Consequently — 


i=-(M-l)(^  +  0 


/ 

Since  /i  is  supposed  to  be  greater  than  unity,  we  see  that  the  focal 
length  of  a  bi-convex  lens  is  negative. 

If  we  turn  the  lens  end  for  end,  rj  =  -  S,  and  r^  =  R.  In  this  case 
it  is  easily  seen  that  the  focal  length  is  the  same  as  before. 

2.  PlanO' Convex  Lens. — If  the  plane  surface  faces  the  incident  rays, 
r^  =  00,  and  i/rj  =  o.  The  radius  of  curvature  of  the  second  surface 
must  be  positive.     Let  rg  =  +  S.     Then — 

!//=(/*-  i){-(i/S)}  =  -(iu-  i)(i/S). 

Thus,  the  focaj  length  of  a  plano-convex  lens  is  negative.  It  is  easily 
seen  that,  if  the  lens  is  turned  end  for  end,  the  focal  length  remains  the 
same  as  before. 

3.  Concavo' Convex  Lens. — Here  the  centres  of  curvature  of  both 
surfaces  are  on  the  positive  side  of  the  lens,  so  that  r^  and  r^  are  both 
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positive.  If  ri  is  greater  than  rg,  i/rj  is  less  than  i/^g,  and  the  focal 
length  is  negative.  In  this  case,  represented  by  C  (Fig.  39),  the  thick- 
ness of  the  lens  decreases  toward  the  periphery.  Turning  the  lens  end 
for  end  leaves  the  focal  length  unaffected. 

If  Tj  is  less  than  r^  (both  being  positive),  ilr^  is  greater  than  i/r,,  and 
the  focal  length  is  positive.  In  this  case,  represented  by  F  (Fig.  39),  the 
thickness  of  the  lens  increases  toward  the  periphery. 

4.  Bi- Concave  Lens. — In  this  case  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the 
surface  facing  the  incident  rays  is  positive  ( =  +  R,  say),  while  that  of 
the  remaining  surface  is  negative  ( =  -  S,  say).     Then — 


/^^'''-''C^+W' 


/ 

and  the  focal  length  is  positive.  The  thickness  of  this  lens  increases 
to^Yard  the  periphery  (Fig.  39,  D). 

5.  Piano-Concave  Lens. — Here  r^  =  00,  and  r<^  is  negative  (=  -  S, 
say).     Then — 

!//=(/*-  i)(i/S), 

and  the  focal  length  is  positive.  The  thickness  increases  toward  the 
periphery. 

Thus  lenses  which  increase  in  thickness  toward  the  periphery 
have  positive  focal  lengths,  while  those  which  decrease  in  thickness 
toward  the  periphery  have  negative  focal  lengths. 

After  refraction  through  a  lens  of  negative  focal  length,  rays,  initially 
parallel  to  the  axis,  converge  to  a  real  focus ;  such  lenses  are  termed 
convergent.  After  refraction  through  a  lens  of  positive  focal  length, 
rays,  initially  parallel  to  the  axis,  diverge  from  a  virtual  focus ;  such 
lenses  are  termed  divergent. 

Relative  Positions  of  Image  and  Object.~i.  Divergent 
Lens, — From  the  equation — 

\lv  =  i/«  +  i//, 

it  is  evident  that  if /is  positive  (divergent  lens),  a  positive  value 
of  u  gives  a  positive  value  of  v.  Thus,  a  real  object  produces  a 
virtual  image.  Also,  since  the  value  of  \\j  is  added  to  that  of 
\\u^  to  give  the  value  of  i/z/,  the  value  of  ijv  must  be  greater 
than  that  of  iju^  and  v  is  less  than  u.  Thus,  the  image  is  nearer 
to  the  lens  than  the  ohject. 
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2.  C<J»z/tf/yf«/Z^«j.— Let/be  negative 

10  F.     Then— 

i/v  =  i/«  -  i/F. 


and  numerically  equal 


If  i/u  is  less  than  i/F  (i.e.  if  a  is  greater  than  F,  and  the 
object  is  farther  from  the  lens  than  the  first  principal  focus),  i/v 
is  negative,  and  therefore  v  is  negative,  and  the  image  is  real. 

If  i/«  is  greater  than  i/F  (i.e.  if  u  is  less  than  F,  and  the 
object  is  nearer  to  the  lens  than  the  first  principal  focus),  j!v  is 
positive,  and  therefore  z>  is  positive,  and  the  image  is  virtual. 

Object  of  Finite  DimensionB.— Let  LM  (Fig.   40)  be  the 
axis  of  a  lens,  of  which  the  poles  are  situated  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  point  P. 
If  the   lens    is 
thin,  both  poles 


Thri 


gh    P, 


draw  a  plan 
GPK.  perpen- 
dicular   to    the 

axis.  This  plane 

may  be  termed  ^"^'  4°— Graphical  Construciion  for  Imagt. 

pluie  of  the  lens  ;  its  properties  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
principal  plane  of  a  mirror  or  refracting  surface  (pp.  36  and  64). 
Let  F,  and  F,  be  the  first  and  second  principal  foci  of  the  lens  ; 
in  Fig.  40,  the  position  of  these  foci  correspond  to  a  divergent 
lens.  Let  OA  be  a  small  object,  of  which  one  extremity,  O, 
is  on  the  axis,  while  0.\  is  perpendicular  to  the  axis.  To  find 
the  image  of  the  point  A  we  have  the  following  construction  : — 

1.  A  ray  AD,  incident  parallel  to  the  axis,  gives  rise  to  a 
refracted  ray  virtually  proceeding  from  F^  the  second  principal 
focus  (p.  69). 

2.  An  incident  ray  AE,  directed  toward  the  first  piincipal 
focus  F,,  gives  rise  to  a  refracted  ray  parallel  to  the  axis  (p.  68). 
Produce  this  latter  ray  backwards. 

3.  The  axis  is  normal  to  both  surfaces  of  the  lens  at  the  poles. 
Consequently,  the  two  sides  of  the  lens  are  mutually  parallel  in 
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the  immediale  neighbourhood  of  the  poles,  and  since  the  lens 
is  thin,  a  ray  AP,  incident  at  P,  is  \indeflected,just  as  if  it  passed 
through  a  very  thin  plate  of  glass. 

The  point  of  intersection,  B,  of  any  two  of  the  lines  DB, 
EB,  and  PB,  gives  the  image  of  A.  A  line  BI,  drawn  from  B 
perpendicular  to  the  axis,  gives  the  complete  image  of  OA. 

Fig.  41  shows  the  construction  when  the  lens  is  convergent. 


Ma«niflcatio».— Let  OA  =  PD  =  o  (Fig.  40),  while  IB  = 
PE  =  i.  Then  the  magnification  produced  by  the  lens  is 
measured  by  the  ratio  i/o.  When  this  ratio  is  negative,  the 
image  is  inverted  (p.  38) ;  otherwise  the  image  is  erect.  Lei 
PO  =  tf,  while  PI  =  Ti.  Let/,  =  -/.  and/j  =  +/  Then  /  is 
the  focal  length  (p.  69)  of  the  lens.  Thus,, in  Fig.  40,  PFj  =/ 
while  PFi  =  -/ 

1.  From  the  amilar  triangles  BIP,  AOP, 

IB/OA  =  PI/PO  ;  .-.  i/o  =  v\u (8) 

2.  From  the  similar  triangles  EPF„  AOF„ 
PE/OA-F,P/F,0=-PF,/(PO-PF,);    .-.  i/o=+/l(u+/)  .  (9) 

3.  From  the  similar  tria:^les  BIFj,  DPFj. 

IB/PD-  IF^PFs  =  lPF,  -  PI)/PF,i  .-.  l/o  =  -  (*-/)//.  (10) 
Thus— 

i/o  =  v/u^/l{u+/]  =  -{v -/)!/.  .    .    .    .    (11) 
By  the  aid  of  the  equation — 

I/.  - 1/.  -  ,if. 

tt  is  easily  shown   that   (8),    {9).    and    (10)    are   eqaivaleDt,    which 
proves  that  the  lines  DB,  EB,  and  FB  intersect  in  a  sii^le  point. 
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Two  or  more  Lenses  in  Contact. — Let  two  thin  lenses,  of 
focal  lengths  equal  tofi  and/2,  be  adjusted  so  that  both  have  a 
common  axis.  Then,  if  a  luminous  point  on  the  axis,  at  a 
distance  u  from  the  first  lens  (that  of  focal  length /i),  gives  rise, 
by  refraction  through  the  first  lens,  to  an  image  at  a  distance  ^ 
from  the  latter,  we  have — 

ill/  -  i/«  =^  1//1 (12) 

Let  /  be- the  distance  between  the  two  thin  lenses.  Then  the 
image  formed  by  the  first  lens  is  at  a  distance  {v'  +  t)  from  the 
second  lens  ;  and,  as  this  image  takes  the  place  of  object  with 
respect  to  the  second  lens,  we  may  determine  the  distance  v 
of  the  final  image  from  the  second  lens  from  the  equation — 

ilv-  i/(z/+0  =  i//a (13) 

When  the  distance  between  the  lenses  is  very  small  (as,  for 
instance,  when  the  lenses  are  in  contact),  we  may  neglect  /, 
when  (13)  becomes — 

ijv  -  iy=  1//2 (14) 

Adding  (12)  and  (14),  we  eliminate  7/,  and  obtain — 

ijv  -  iju  =  1//1  +  1/4 (15) 

When  the  incident  rays  are  parallel  to  the  axis,  i/u  =  o. 
Let  F  be  the  corresponding  value  of  7/  in  (15) ;  then  F  is  the 
teeond  prinoipal  focal  distance  (or  the  focal  length)  of  the  lens 
combination.     From  (15) — 

i/F  =  i//"i+  i/A     .......    (16) 

In  words,  two  thin  lensea,  of  focal  lengtht/i  and^,  when  placed 
in  contact,  are  eqnivalent  to  a  single  lens  of  focal  length  F, 
determined  from  (16).  The  single  lens  of  focal  length  F,  when 
placed  in  the  position  occupied  by  the  lens  combination,  produces  an 
image  of  a  given  object,  in  the  same  position  and  of  the  same  sise  as 
that  produced  by  the  combination. 

It  is  easily  proved,  by  extending  the  reasoning  already  used,  that 
a  number  of  thin  lenses,  of  focal  lengths  respectively  equal  to  /i,  y^, 
>j,  .  .  .  ^n,  are  jointly  equivalent,  when  placed  in  contact  one  with 
another,  to  a  single  lens  of  focal  length  F,  determined  by — 

i/F  =  i//^  +  1I/2  +  1//3  +  .  .  .   +  i//„.    .    .    .    (17) 
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In  using  this  formula  it  must  be  remembered  that  yj,  ^i*  /s*  •  •  •  A 
are  the  second  principal  focal  lengths  of  the  respective  lenses,  and 
due  care  must  be  taken  to  give  these  their  appropriate  signs. 

Power  of  a  Lens. — Equation  (17)  shows  that  when  a  number 
of  lenses  are  in  contact  one  with  another  the  algebraical  sum  of 
the  reciprocals  of  their  respective  focal  lengths  is  equal  to  the 
reciprocal  of  the  focal  length  of  the  equivalent  lens.  This  result 
suggests  that,  for  purposes  of  calculation,  it  is  convenient  to 
deal  with  the  reciprocals  of  the  focal  lengths  rather  than  with 
the  focal  lengths  themselves.  The  reoiprocal  of  the  focal  length 
of  a  lens  is  termed  the  power,  or  dioptric  strength,  of  that  lens. 
Ophthalmic  surgeons  use  a  unit  of  power  termed  the  dioptre. 
This  is  the  power  of  a  lens  of  i  metre  focal  length.  It  is  further 
agreed  that  the  power  of  a  convergent  lens  shall  be  positive, 
while  that  of  a  divergent  lens  shall  be  negative.  Thus,  to 
find  the  power,  in  dioptres,  of  a  given  lens,  express  the  focal  length 
in  terms  of  the  metre,  obtain  its  reciprocal,  and  change  the  sign  of 
the  resnlt.  The  power  of  a  combination  of  lenses  in  contact  is 
equal  to  the  algebraical  sum  of  the  powers  of  the  constituent 
lenses. 

Two  Lenses  separated  by  a  Finite  Distance.— When  two 

lenses,  arranged  so  as  to  have  a  common  axis,  are  separated  by 
a  distance  too  great  to  be  neglected,  it  is  impossible  to  find  a 
single  thin  lens  which,  when  placed  in  any  fixed  position,  shall 
produce  an  image  of  the  same  size,  and  in  the  same  position, 
as  that  produced  by  the  combination.  But  a  single  thin  lens 
can  be  found,  which,  when  placed  at  a  suitable  fixed  point,  pro- 
duces an  image  of  the  same  size^  but  not  generally  in^4he  same 
position^  as  that  produced  by  the  combination.  This  lens  is 
said  to  be  eqniTalent  (in  the  restricted  sense  defined  above)  to 
the  combination. 

Let  PiQ,  P2R  (Fig.  42),  be  the  respective  principal  planes  of 
two  lenses,  arranged  so  as  to  haye  a  common  axis  LM,  the 
distance  P2P1  between  them  being  equal  to  d.  Let  OA  be  an 
object  perpendicular  to  the  axis  ;  it  is  required  to  find  the 
position  and  focal  length  of  a  single  thin  lens,  which  shall  pro- 
duce an  image  of  OA  of  the  same  size  as  that  formed  by 
refraction  through  the  lenses  PjQ  and  PgR,  whatever  may  be 
the  position  of  OA.  Fig.  42  is  drawn  on  the  supposition  that 
the  lenses  PjQ  and  PjR  are  both  divergent. 
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Let  AB  be  a  particular  incident  ray  fiom  A,  meeting  the  axis,  when 
prodoced,  in  a  point  E.  Let  the  direction  of  this  ray  be  such  that, 
after  retraction  through  PjQ,  it  follows  the  path  BC,  and  finally, 
after  refraction  through  P,R,  travels  aloi^  CD  parallel  to  the  axis. 
Let  BC  produced  cut  the  axis  in  L.  Produce  CD  backwards  to  G  ;  then 
il  is  obviuus  that  the  siie  of  the  final  image  is  determined  by  the  dis- 
tance of  the  ray  CD  from  the  axis.  To  determine' the  image,  let  the 
incident  ray  AS  be  directed  toward  tbe  first  piincipal  focus  of  PjQ ; 
the  corresponding  refracted  ray  ST  emerges  from  P,Q  parallel  to  the 


■ 

HI 

■^^H 
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. — Graphical  DctcnninatLon  of  a  Lens,  cqulvaknl 


axis,  and  after  refraction  at  P^R,  virtually  proceeds  from  U,  the  second 
principal  focus  of  P,R.  Then,  the  point  of  intersection  A'  of  the  lines 
CG  and  TU  gives  the  final  image  of  A,  and  a  line  from  this  point, 
drawn  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  gives  the  complete  image  I]A'. 

Let  the  lines  CQ  and  BE  intersect  in  H,  and  through  H  draw  HK 
perpendicular  to  tbe  axis.  Let  us  remove  the  lenses  PjQ  and  PjR, 
and  substitute  in  their  stead  a  thin  lens  with  pole  at  K  and  ptjncipal 
focus  at  E,  its  principal  plane  passing  through  HK,  perpendicular  to 
the  axis.  Then  the  incident  ray  AH  gives  rise  to  the  refracted  ray 
HD  parallel  to  the  axis.  Draw  AK  through  the  pole  of  the  lens  HK. 
Then  the  point  A",  where  tbe  lines  AK  and  CG  intersect,  gives  tbe 
image  of  A  formed  by  refraction  through  the  lens  HK,  and  the  bne  A"!,, 
drawn  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  is  the  image  of  AO.  It  is  obvious 
that  A'Tj  =  A'l],  and  the  lens  HK,  of  which  the  first  principal  focus  is 
at  E,  is  equivalent  to  the  lens  combination  I'lQ  and  l',R. 
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The  distance  £K,  which  is  equal  to  the  focal  length  of  the  equivalent 
lens,  can  be  found  as  follows.  The  triangles  BP^E,  UKE,  are  similar, 
and  HK  =  CP2.     Also  the  triangles  BP^L,  CPjL,  are  similar.     Then— 

EK/EPi  =  HK/BPi  =  CP2/BP1  =  LPa/LPj. 
.-.  EK  =  (EPi  X  LPaVLPj. 

Further,  since  the  ray  BC,  directed  toward  L,  emerges  from  the  lens 
PjR  parallel  to  the  axis,  L  must  be  ^t  first  principal  focus  of  P,R,  and 
LPj  =  -  P2L  =  the  focal  length  {f^  say)  of  the  lens  P2R.  Also  the 
points  L  and  E  are  conjugate  with  respect  to  the  lens  P^Q.  Let 
the  lens  PjQ  have  a  positive  focal  length  equal  to^.     Then — 

i/PiL  -  i/PiE  =  ilf^, 
.-.  EP,  =  -  PiE  =  (/i  X  LPi)/(/i  +  LPi). 
.  ^  EPi  X  LPa  ^/,  X  LPa  _       A/a 

LPi  /,  +  LPi     A  +/a  +  ^ 

since  LP^  =  LPg  +  PgPi  =/i  +  flT.     Thus,  if  the  focal  length  of  the 
equivalent  lens  is  equal  to  F  ( =  EK), 


Equation  (18)  has  been  obtained  from  Fig.  42,  which  is 
drawn  on  the  supposition  that  f^  andy^  are  both  positive.  It 
will  furnish  an  instructive  exercise  for  the  student  to  prove  that 
(18)  also  holds  when  either  f^ox  /a  is  negative,  or  when  both 
are  negative. 

Let  P^K  =  tf .  In  Fig.  42,  a  is  n^ative ;  when  a  is  positive, 
the  equivalent  lens  must  be  placed  in  front  of  the  first  lens  P^Q  of  the 
combination.     Then,  as  proved  above — 

EK/EPj  =  LP2/LP1. 
EK  F 


*  •  EK  -  P,K    "  F  -  a     /a  +  ^ 

a  d       ^  Y 

.  *.   I  -  =  =  I  +  -7-,  and  a  =  -  ar-j. 

'  /2  /« 

Thus,  the  equivalent  leni  muit  be  placed  at  a  diitaxiee  ( -  d¥\fii 
in  front  of,  or  at  a  diatanoe  ( +  d^lf^  behind,  the  ftnt  leni. 

Aplanatic  SurfiEtce  and  Foci.— The  formula  expressing  the 
relation  between  the  distances  of  an  object  and  its  image  from 
a  lens  has  been  obtained  on  the  supposition  that  the  rays  from 
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the  object,  and  also  those  which  form  the  image,  are  only 
slightly  inclined  to  the  axis.  When  these  conditions  are  not 
complied  with,  the  pencil  of  rays  from  the  object  gives  rise,  by 
refraction  through  the  lens,  to  a  bundle  of  rays  which  have  no 
common  point  of  intersection.  Thus,  the  laws  deduced  in  the 
present  chapter  apply  only  to  a  lens  of  small  aperture  ;  they  are 
departed  from,  to  a  considerable  extent,  when  the  aperture  is 
large,  and  this  departure  is  termed  ipherioKl  alMnsticiii.  It  is 
impossible  to  design  a  lens  of  wide  aperture,  which  shall  bring 
all  of  the  rays  falling  on  it  from  any  point  on  the  ajtis  to  a  point 
focus  on  the  axis  ;  but  a  lens  may  be  constructed  which 
accurately  brings  all  rays  falling  on  it,  from  a.  particular -^oxtA  on 
the  axis,  to  a  point  focus  on  the  axis.  Such  a  lens  is  said  to 
be  aplutmtlg,  and  the  particular  positions  of  the  object  and 
image  are  termed  splanmtie  fsai 

Let  APB  (Fig.  43)  be  a  principal  section  of  a  hemispherical 
surface,  with  centre  at  C  and  j  (It  t  f  th  hn  FC  produ  :ed 
being  the  axis.  Let 
the  surface  separate  a 
vicuum  (or  air)  on  the 
left  from  a  medium  of 
refractive  index  /i  on 
the  right.  Let  r  be  the 
radius  of  curvature  of 
the  surface,  and  let  O 
be  a  luminous  point,  on 
the  axis,  at  a  distance 
:  i//i  from  the  t 


'.  of 


Let 


i  of  SpheHcal 


CD  be  any  ray  from  O, 
in  the  plane  of  the 
paper,   falling    on    the 

surface  at  D,  and  let  DE  be  the  corresponding  ray  refracted 
through  the  surface.  Since  DE  is  in  the  plane  of  the  paper, 
produce  it  backwards  10  cut  the  axis  in  the  point  I.  Then  it 
may  be  proved  that  CI  =  ^r,  and  all  rayi  from  O,  tSXxt  refrM- 
tioii  ftt  the   inT&oc,  dlrarg*  from  the  iln^l*  point  I. 


From  Snell's  law — 


n  IDC/sin  ODC  =  /*. 
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Since  any  two  sides  of  a  triangle  are  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  sines  of 
the  opposite  angles,  and  CD  =  r, 

CD      _r^_      _  sin  DOC 
CO  ~  rlfi  ""/*  ~  sin  ODC" 

.-.  sin  DOC  =  sin  IDC,  and  ^  DOC  =  z  IDC. 

Further,  z  DOC  =  z  IDO  +  z  DIO;  .*.  z  IDO  +  z  DIO  =  i  IDC 
=  IDO  +  ODC.     .*.    z  DIO  =  ODC. 

From  the  triangle  IDC, 

CI/CD  ( =  Cl/r)  =  sin  IDC/sin  DIO  =  sin  IDC/sin  ODC  =  /i ; 

.*.    CI  =  lAK 

Since  this  result  is  independent  of  the  angle  which  the  incident  ray 
CD  makes  with  the  axis,  it  follows  that  all  rays  from  the  point  0  are 
refracted  so  as  to  virtually  proceed  from  the  point  I.  Thus  O  and  I 
are  the  aplanatic  foci  of  the  surface  APB. 

The  above  result  is  utilised  in  the  construction  of  very  high 
power  microscope  objectives.  The  object  to  be  viewed  is 
immersed  in  cedar-wood  oil,  and  the  lowest  lens  of  the  micro- 
scope objective  consists  of  a  glass  hemisphere,  the  plane  face  of 
which  is  turned  toward  the  object,  and  is  immersed  in  the  oil. 
Since  the  refractive  index  /m  of  cedar- wood  oil  is  equal  to  that  of 
the  glass,  the  above  conditions  will  be  complied  with  if  the 
object  is  placed  at  a  distance  rjii  from  the  plane  face  of  the  lens, 
r  being  the  radius  of  the  hemisphere.  It  is  easily  seen  that  the 
magnification  produced  is  equal  to  /x^.  This  arrangement  is 
generally  termed  Abb^i  homogeneoni  immersion,  from  its  inven- 
tor. It  possesses  other  advantages  which  will  be  explained  in 
the  chapter  on  diffraction. 

Problem. — A  lens  is  placed  in  front  of  a  small  illuminated 
aperture  in  a  white  screen.  Find  the  condition  that  the  light 
internally  reflected  from  the  back  surface  of  the  lens,  shall  form  an 
image  on  the  screen  close  to  the  illuminated  aperture. 

Let  /i  be  the  refractive  index  of  the  lens,  and  let  the  illuminated 
aperture  be  at  a  distance  u  from  its  first  surface,  of  which  the  radius  of 
curvature  is  equal  to  r^  Then  the  distance  1/  of  the  image  formed 
by  refraction  at  the  first  surface  is  given  (p.  62)  by— - 
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If  the  lens  is  thin,  and  v'  is  equal  to  r^,  the  radius  of  cun'ature  of  the 
second  surface,  then  all  rays  will  be  incident  normally  on  the  second 
surface,  and  their  paths  will  be  reversed.  In  this  case  an  image  of  the 
aperture  is  formed  on  the  screen.     Then — 

where /is  the  focal  length  of  the  lens. 
Then — 

«/ 

"■^  -  «  +7* 

Intrinsic  Luminosities  of  Image  and  Object.— Let  an  object 
of  area  A  be  situated  in  a  medium  of  refractive  index  /mj,  at  a 
distance  u  from  a  surface  on  the  negative  side  of  which  is  a 
medium  of  refractive  index  /M2.  If  the  image  formed  by  re- 
fraction at  the  surface  is  at  a  distance  v  from  the  latter,  the 
linear  dimensions  of  image  and  object  will  be  in  the  ratio  tiyvlyi^u 
(p.  66),  and  the  area  of  the  image  will  be  equal  to  \l^^KI\l^u^, 
If  L  is  the  intrinsic  luminosity  of  the  object,  and  A'  is  the  area 
of  the  refracting  surface,  the  rate  at  which  light  falls  on*  the 
latter  is  equal  to  AAX/«^  and  if  the  whole  of  the  light  falling 
on  the  surface  goes  to  form  the  image,  the  intrinsic  luminosity 
of  the  latter  is  equal  to — 

AA'L/«a  -f  {(A'/z/a)  X  {t,y^\ly^u^  =:  /ia^L/Mi^  ; 

(compare  p.  40). 

If  the  light  is  now  refracted,  at  a  second  surface,  into  a 
medium  of  refractive  index  ftg,  the  intrinsic  luminosity  of  the 
new  image  will  be  equal  to— 

/*2         Ml  Ml 

Thus,  if,  after  refractions  at  any  number  of  surfaces,  the  light 
finally  enters  a  medium  of  refractive  index  fi^  the  intrinsic 
luminosity  of  the  final  image  will  be  equal  to— 

Mn^/Ml^. 

If  the  object  is  in  air,  and  light  from  it,  after  any  number  of 
refractions,  finally  emerges  into  air,  then  fi^  =  Mi>  ^"^  *^® 
intriasie  luminoBitiei  of  image  and  object  are  equal. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  light  is  lost  by  reflection  at  each  of 
the  refracting  surfaces  ;  and,  sii^ce  x\q  iriedium  is  absolutely 
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transparent,  still  more  light  is  lost  during  transmission  through 
the  various  media.  Consequently,  an  image  formed  by  refraetion 
through  a  lyitem  of  lenies  ia  always  leis  bright  than  the  objeet ; 
the  greater  the  number  of  lenses,  the  less  bright  will  be  the 
image.  A  further  decrease  of  brightness  will  occur  if  the 
pencils  from  the  final  image  do  not  fill  the  pupil  of  the  eye 
(p.  41).  Provided  that  the  pencils  from  the  final  image  fill  the 
pupil,  the  brightness  of  the  image  is  independent  of  the  aper- 
ture of  the  lens.  On  the  other  hand,  owing  to  the  occurrence 
of  spherical  aberration  in  an  ordinary  lens  of  wide  aperture,  the 
distinctness  with  which  details  in  the  image  can  be  seen  will  be 
greatest  when  the  aperture  of  the  lens  is  moderately  small. 

When  a  lens  is  used  to  form  an  image  on  a  screen,  the 
brightness  of  this  image  will  be  increased  by  increasing  the 
aperture  of  the  lens,  since  here  we  have  to  deal  with  the  total 
amount  of  light  falling  on  unit  area  of  the  screen. 

A  telescope  used  by  night  is  found  to  render  distant  objects 
brighter  than  when  these  are  seen  by  the  unaided  eye.  This 
appears  to  be  due  to  the  circumstance  that  small  objects  cannot 
be  seen  distinctly  under  feeble  illumination,  owing  to  the 
physiological  properties  of  the  eye,  while  larger  objects  are 
clearly  visible 

Questions  on  Chapter  III 

1.  State  the  two  laws  of  refraction,  and  explain  how  both  of  them 
are  required,  and  can  be  used,  to  determine  the  relation  between  the 
apparent  and  real  depth  of  water  when  viewed  perpendicularly  to  its 
surface.     (Lond.  Inter.  Sci.  Pass,  1899.) 

2.  Explain  the  apparent  raising  of  a  picture  stuck  at  the  bottom  of  a 
cube  of  glass,  till  it  appears  to  an  eye  looking  down  as  if  it  were  in  the 
glass.  If  the  index  of  refraction  is  1*5,  how  much  does  the  picture 
appear  raised  to  perpendicular  vision?    (A.  1889.) 

3.  You  are  given  a  drawing  board,  paper,  and  drawing  materials, 
also  some  pins,  and  a  rectangular  block  of  glass  with  polished  &ces. 
How  would  you  proceed  to  verily  the  law  of  refraction,  and  to  deter* 
mine  the  refractive  index  of  the  glass  ?     (A.  1896.) 

4.  Explain  and  describe  the  effect  of  atmospheric  refraction  on  the 
apparent  positions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.     (A.  1892.) 

5.  Show  how  to  calculate  the  distance  by  which  an  object  appears  to 
be  shifted  when  a  piece  of  glass,  bounded  by  parallel  plane  sur&ces,  is 
interposed  squarely  across  the  direction  between  you  and  the  object. 
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How  may  this  apparent  change  of  distance  be  used  to  measure  the 
refiractive  index  of  the  glass  ?  Why  do  not  distant  objects  appear  to  be 
shifted?    (Lond.  Inter.  Sci.  Hons.  1898.) 

6.  Draw  the  paths  of  a  number  of  rays  proceeding  from  any  one 
point  of  a  horizontal  object  under  water,  and  indicate  the  apparent 
positions  of  three  distinct  points  of  the  object  to  an  eye  above  the 
water.     (A.  1891.) 

7.  Show  that,  when  light  passes  through  a  th^  prism,  the  deviation 
is  very  approximately  constant  whatever  the  angle  of  incidence,  pro- 
vided the  incidence  is  nearly  perpendicular. 

Show  that,  in  the  same  circumstances,  the  deviation  of  the  portion 
of  the  light  that  is  reflected  back  from  the  second  face  of  the  prism 
differs  from  that  of  the  light  reflected  back  from  the  first  frice  by  a 
constant  amount.     (Lond.  B.Sc.  Pass,  1898.) 

8.  Show  how  to  use  the  phenomenon  of  total  internal  reflection,  in  a 
practical  manner,  to  measure  the  refractive  index  of  a  liquid.    (A.  1896.) 

9.  What  is  a  total  reflection  prism  ?  Explain  with  a  sketch  how  such 
a  prism  can  be  used  to  deflect  a  beam  of  light  into  a  direction  at  90"*  from 
its  original  course.  What  angles  must  be  given  to  such  a  prism  in  order 
that  it  may  deflect  a  beam  through  60"*  ?    (Lond.  Inter.  Sci.  Pass,  1899.) 

10.  A  block  of  transparent  jelly  of  refractive  index  i  '33  is  bounded 
on  one  side  by  part  of  the  convex  surface  of  a  sphere  of  radius  8  mm. 
Find  the  position  of  the  principal  focus  within  the  mass  of  the  material. 
(Lond.  Inter.  Sci.  Pass,  1898.) 

11.  A  glass  globe,  12  inches  in  diameter,  is  filled  with  water  {f£=  4/3). 
Trace  the  changes  in  position  of  the  image,  seen  by  an  observer  looking 
along  a  diameter,  of  a  point  in  the  water  as  it  moves  from  the  feirther 
to  the  nearer  end  of  the  diameter.  Neglect  the  thickness  of  the  glass. 
(A.  1901.) 

12.  Prove  the  formula =  -j.  for  refraction  through  a  concave 

V       u      / 

lens,  and  show,  hence  or  otherwise,  that  the  image  formed  by  such  a 
lens  is  virtual,  erect,  and  diminished.     (A.  1894. ) 

13.  Show  how  to  determine,  either  graphically  or  arithmetically,  the 
position  and  magnitude  of  the  image  of  an  object  placed  in  front  of  a 
convex  lens.  An  arrow  5  inches  long  is  placed  8  inches  away  from 
a  convex  lens  whose  focal  length  is  3  inches.  Find  the  position 
and  length  of  the  image.     (A.  1889.) 

14.  An  incandescent  gas-light,  with  a  mantle  10  centimetres  high, 
stands  at  the  same  level  as  a  converging  lens,  the  power  of  which  is 
+  5  dioptres,  situated  6  metres  to  the  right  of  the  light.  Find  the 
position  and  size  of  the  image  of  the  mantle.  If  the  light  is  then  lifted 
up  I  metre  above  its  former  position,  what  change  will  take  place  in  the 
position  of  the  image?    (Lond.  Prel.  Sci.  Pass,  1900.) 

o 
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15.  If  the  refractive  index  from  air  to  glass  is  -,  and  that  from  air 

to  water  is  -,  find  the  ratio  of  the  focal  lengths  of  a  glass  lens  in  water 

and  in  air.     (A.  1896.) 

16.  A  person  with  a  window  behiijfl  him,  on  looking  into  a  convex 
lens,  sees  two  images  of  the  window.  Describe  the  character  and  mode 
of  formation  of  these  iij^ages.     (H.  1894.) 

17.  What  is  meant  by  the  aperture  of  a  lens?  What  has  the 
aperture  of  a  lens  to  do  with  {a)  the  definition,  and  {d)  the  brightness,  of 
the  images  which  the  lens  is  used  to  form  ?    (Lond.  Inter.  Sci.  Pass, 

X899.) 

18.  Show  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  image  formed  by  a  train  of  lenses 

to  be  brighter  than  the  object.  What  are  the  principal  causes  which 
may  reduce  the  actual  brightness  observed  by  the  eye  below  this  ideal 
limit?    (H.,  I.,  1901.) 

19.  A  convex  and  a  concave  lens,  each  10  inches  in  focal  length,  are 
held  coaxially  at  a  distance  of  3  inches  apart.  Find' the  position  of  the 
image,  if  the  object  is  at  a  distance  of  15  inches  beyond  (a)  the  convex, 
(^)  the  concave  lens.     (A.  1898.) 

20.  Two  lenses,  one  a  positive,  the  other  a  negative  lens,  are  placed 
upon  a  common  principal  axis  at  a  distance  apart.  Find  the  conditions 
in  order  that  a  parallel  beam  of  rays  entering  the  system  by  one  lens, 
shall  emerge  from  the  other  lens  as  a  parallel  beam.  (Lond.  Inter.  ScL 
Pass,  1899.) 

Practical 

l»  Determine  the  refractive  index  of  a  plate  of  glass  by  means  of  a 
microscope.     (H.  1895.) 

X.  Find  the  refractive  index  of  a  plate  of  glass  by  observing  the 
thickness,  and  the  shift  in  a  beam  of  light  to  which  the  glass  is  inclined. 

(R  1894O 

3«  Plot  the  path  of  a  ray  of  light  through  the  two  given  glass  prisms. 
(Lond.  Inter,  Sci.  lions.  1898.) 

4.  Measure  the  refractive  index  of  the  given  glass  cube  by  plotting  the 
path  of  a  ray  of  light  through  it,  and  then  measure  sines  of  angles  by 
means  of  a  scale.     (Lond.  Inter.  Sci.  Hons.  1898.) 

5.  Arrange  the  t\(x>  lenses  given  you  so  as  to  produce  a  real  image  of 
the  obiect  magnified  four  times,  and  show  how  to  test  vour  result. 

6.  Deteniiine  by  experiment  the  form  of  a  curve  diowing  the  relation 
between  the  distance  of  an  object  from  a  given  lens,  and  the  magnifica- 
ticn  of  the  real  image.     (U.  1895.) 


CHAPTER  IV 

DISPERSION  AND  CHROMATIC  ABERRATION 

Composite  Character  of  Sunlight.— When  a  beam  of 
sunlight,  admitted  through  a  small  aperture  into  a  darkened 
chamber,  is  allowed  to  fall  on  a  white  screen,  an  image  of  the 
sun  is  depicted  on  the  latter.  The  manner  in  which  this  image 
is  formed  has  been  described  in  connection  with  the  pin-hole 
camera  (p.  5).  If  the  screen,  instead  of  being  white,  has  been 
painted  a  bright  vermilion  colour,  the  image  of  the  sun  is  still 
formed,  but  it  is  now  of  a  bright  red  colour.  Similarly,  on  a 
green  screen  the  image  of  the  sun  is  green,  and  on  a  blue  screen 
it  is  blue. 

We  have  already  learnt  (p.  58)  that,  if  a  prism  is  interposed 
in  the  path  of  a  narrow  pencil  of  light,  the  pencil  is  deviated. 
If  tHe  light  is  homogeneous,  and  if  the  axial  ray  of  the  pencil 
follows  the  path  of  minimum  deviation  through  the  prism,  then 
the  incident  and  transmitted  pencils  are  similar,  and  both  di- 
verge from  points.  Consequently,  if  sunlight  be  homogeneous, 
a  beam  admitted  through  a  small  aperture  into  a  darkened 
chamber  should  merely  be  deviated  when  a  prism  is  placed  in 
its  path,  and  a  circular  image  of  the  sun  should  still  be  formed 
on  a  white  screen.  Experiment  shows  that  this  is  not  the  case. 
The  beam  transmitted  by  the  prism  paints  on  the  screen  an 
elongated  image,  which  is  brilliantly  coloured.  One  end  of  the 
image  is  red,  and  as  we  pass  from  this  to  the  opposite  end  of 
the  image,  the  colour  changes  through  orange,  yellow,  green, 
and  blue,  to  violet.  This  coloured  image  is  termed  a  ipectmm. 
The  breadth  of  the  image  is  equal  to  that  of  the  image  of  the 
sun  formed  when  the  prism  is  removed.   Moreover,  if  the  screen 

G  2 
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is  painted  a  bright  red  colour,  the  light  transmitted  by  the  prism 
paints  a  red  image  of  the  sun  on  Che  screen,  in  the  position 
occupied  by  the  red  part  of  the  image  when  the  screen  was 
white.  The  explana.tion  of  these  phenomena  is,  that  sunlight  is 
not  homogeneous,  but  consists  of  numerous  constituents  which 
are  deviated  by  different  amounts  when  transmitted  through  a 
prism.  When  sunlight  falls  on  a  red  screen,  all  of  these  con- 
stituents, with  the  exception  of  those  which  form  the  red  end  of 
the  spectrum,  are  absorbed  ;  the  red  constituents  are  diffusively 
reflected,  and,  on  reaching  the  eye,  give  rise  to  a  red  image  of 
the  screen.  In  accordance  with  this  theory,  the  colour  of  a 
body,  when  seen  in  sunlight,  is  due  to  a  property  of  the  body 
by  which  it  absorbs  some  of  the  coloured  constituents  of  sun- 
light ;  the  remaining  constituents  are  diffusively  reflected,  and 
form  the  ocular  image  of  the  body. 

Formation  of  a  Spectrum.— When  a  beam  of  sunlight  is 
transmitted  through  a  prism,  the  resulting  spectrum  is  due  to 


Fia.  44.— Analysis  of  While  LLghl  by  lilt  sid  of  Crossed  Prisms. 

innumerable  images  of  the  sun,  each  being  formed  by  a  parti 
cular  constituent  of  sunlight.  It  is  found  that  the  violet  end  of 
the  spectrum  is  the  more  remote  from  the  refracting  edge  of  the 
prism,  so  that  violet  light  is  deviated  to  a  greater  extent  than 
red  light.  Newton  confirmed  this  conclusion  by  transmitting 
sunlight  successively  through  two  prisms,  arranged  with  their 
refracting  edges  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  In  Fig.  44,  let 
VR  be  the  spectrum  formed  by  transmission  through  the  prism 
nearer  to  the  aperture  S  ;  V  is  the  violet,  and  R  the  red,  end 
of  the  spectrum.     On  placing  the  second  prism  in  position,  a 
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second  spectrum,  V'R',  was  fonned,  and  the  violet  end  V  was 
displaced  from  its  previous  position  V,  to  a  greater  extent  than 
the  red  end  R'  was  displaced  from  its  previous  position  R. 
Since,  for  a  prism  of  given  angle,  the  deviation  depends  merely 
on  the  refractive  index  of  the  prism  (p.  58),  it  follows  that  the 
Tttntotive  iBd«x  ii  ^e»ter  for  violet  Uian  for  red  light.  This  is 
often  expressed  by  saying  that  the  refrangibility  of  light  increases 
from  the  red  to  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum.  The  variation 
of  the  refractive  index  of  a  substance  with  the  colour  of  the  trans- 
mitted light  is  termed  diipinion. 

The  speclmm  formed  on  a  screen, 
nalfure  ;  i.e.,  any  pailiculai  point  ii 
merely  by  one  consEiluenl  of 
sunlight.  This  follows  from 
;  that  each 
It  of  sunlight  forms 
an  image  of  the  sun  of  finite 
dimensions,  and  the  various 
images,  formed  by  different 
constituents,  overlap  to  a 
greater  or  less  exienl.  Thus, 
in  Fig.  45,  the  red  image  of 
the  sun  occupies  the  portion  Fic.  ^5. 
RR,  while  the  violet  image 
occupies  the  position  VV,  and  betwt 
corresponding  to  the  remaining  consliiuents  of  sunlight.  If  the  screen 
is  removed,  and  the  light  transmitted  by  the  prism  is  allowed  to  fall  on 
the  eye,  each  constituent  of  the  sunlight  diverges  from  a  separate  virtual 
image  of  the  illuminated  aperture.  The  violet  image  will  appear  at  V 
(Fig.  45),  and  the  red  image  at  R'.  Thus,  a  virtual  tpectmm  will  be 
seen  extending  between  V  and  R'.  The  violet  end  of  the  spectrum 
appears  nearer  to  the  refracting  edge  of  the  prism.  If  the  mean  path 
of  the  rays  corresponds  nearly  to  that  of  minimum  deviation  through 
the  prism,  each  coloured  image  of  the  smalt  aperture  will  approximate 
to  a  point,  and  as  overlapping  will  not,  in  this  case,  sensibly  occur,  the 
virtual  spectrum  will  be  pure. 

Formation  of  Pure  Spectrnm.— If  a  lens  be  placed  between 
the  prism  and  the  screen,  as  in  Fig.  46,  the  virtual  spectrum 
V'R'  takes  the  place  of  an  object,  and  a  real  image  of  this  can 
be  formed  by  the  lens.     In  this  case  the  rays  corresponding  to 


1  these  t 
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each  particular  coloured  constituent  of  sunlight,  are  focussed  at 
a  particular  point  on 
the  screen,  and  the 
resulting    spectrum  is 

A  siniilar  result  may 
be  obtained  by  plac- 
ing the  lens  between 
the  aperture  and  the 

.    Flc.  46.-Fornwtioiiof  Pme  Spectrum.  pig.  47.      In   this  and 

the  previous  case,  it  is 

necessary  that  the  mean  path  of  the  rays  should  correspond  as 

nearly  as  possible  with  that  of  minimum  deviation  through  the 

prism. 

A  third  method  of  obtaining  a  pure  spectrum  will  be  described 
in  connection  with  the  spectrometer. 

If  Ihe  aperture  has  ihe  form  of  a  small  circular  hole,  the  spectrum 
will  lake  the  form  of  a  narrow  luminous  line,  red  al  one  end  anJ 
violet  at  the  other.     If,  however,  the  aperture  has  the  form  of  a  narrow 


Fig.  47.— FomiUioa  of  Pdie  Spccmu. 

slit,  of  which  the  length  is  parallel  to  the  refracting  edge  of  the  prism, 
then  the  spectrum  will  lake  the  form  of  a  laminous  band  of  finite 
width. 

TlieSii«ctrom«ter.— For  the  examination  and  measurement 
of  spectra  an  instrument  termed  a  ipMtnnutor  is  used.  The 
essentia]  parts  <^  this  instrument  comprise  a  collimator,  SL 
<Fig.  48) ;  a  turn-table  supporting  a  prism  ABC  ;  and  a  telescope, 
ME.    The  •olUaator  consists  of  a  metal  tube,  closed  at  one  end 
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by  a  lens,  L,  and  directed  toward  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the 
turn-table.  In  the  focal  plane  of  the  lens  L  is  a  vertical  slit,  S. 
Light  diverging  from  this  slit  is  rendered  parallel  (or  colli  mated) 
by  L,  and  a  parallel  pencil  falls  on  the  prism.  Since  parallel 
rays  of  homogeneous  light  are  deviated  to  the  same  extent  when 
refracted  through  a  prism,  it  follows  that  each  coloured  con- 
stituent of  the  transmitted  light  will  form  a  parallel  pencil, 
which  is  deviated  to  an  extent  depending  on  its  colour.  Each 
pencil,  after  refraction  through  the  telescope  lens  M,  will  be 
brought  to  a  focus  in  the  focal  plane  of  M  ;  thus  a  real  image, 
VR,  of  the  spectrum  is  formed  in  the  focal  planeof  the  telescope. 


1  eye -piece,  E. 

e  of  M,  any  particular  j 


This  image  is  viewed  through  a 
wires  are  placed  in  the  focal  plat 
the  spectrum  can  be 
brought  into  coincid- 
ence with  their  inter- 
section. The  telescope 
rotates  so  that  Jt  is  al- 
ways directed  toward 
the  axis  of  rotation  of 
the  turn-table,  and  is 
provided  with  a  vernier 
which  moves  over  a 
circular  scale  concen- 
tric with  the  turn-table. 
The  deviation  corresponding  I 

spectrum  can  be  measured  by  setting  the  cross-wires  on  that 
part  of  the  spectrum,  reading  the  vernier  attached  to  the 
telescope,  and  then  removing  the  prism,  setting  the  cross-wires 
on  the  image  of  the  slit  seen  directly,  and  again  reading  the 
telescope  vernier.  The  difference  between  these  two  readings 
gives  the  deviation. 

When  the  collimator  is  properly  adjusted,  it  is  not  necessary, 
for  the  formation  of  a  pure  spectrum,  that  the  rays  should 
traverse  the  prism  along  the  path  of  minimum  deviation. 

Fig-  49  represents  a  spectrometer  designed  for  the  use  of  students, 
by  Mr.  Wilson,  of  I,  BelmDnt  Street,  Chalk  Farm,  N.W.  It  is  a  very 
serviceable  instrument.  The  lurn-lable  and  telescope  are  provided  with 
vemiers  reading  10  half  a  minute  of  arc.  The  turn-table  can  be 
raised  or  lowered,  and  is  provided  with  levelling  screws. 


Fig.  (S.  -Plan  of  Sptciroi 


)  any  particular  part    of  the 
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Adjustment  of  Spectrometer.— The  following  adjustments 
are  necessary  before  commencing  an  experiment  with  the 
spectrometer. 

1.  To  ADJUST  THE  Eye-piece. — The  lens  system  of  the  eye-piece 
is  movable  in  the  tube  which  carries  the  cross-wires,  and  this  tube  can 
also  be  moved  as  a  whole.  Turn  the  telescope  toward  the  sky,  and 
move  the  eye-piece  lenses  till  the  cross-wires  are  distinctly  seen. 

2.  To  ADJUST  THE •  Telescope. — Direct  the  telescope  toward  a 
distant  object  (the  top  of  a  distant  telegraph  pole  will  serve),  and  move 
the  tube  carrying  the  eye-piece  and  cross-wires  till  there  is  no  parallax 
between  the  image  of  the  distant  object  and  the  cross-wires.  The 
oroBi-wires  are  then  in  the  fooal  plane  of  the  telescope. 


Fig.  49. — Spectrometer  for  Students. 

3.  To  ADJUST  THE  COLLIMATOR. — Place  a  luminous  flame  in  front 
of  the  sUt,  adjust  the  telescope  so  that  it  and  the  collimator  tube  are  in 
a  straight  line,  and  then,  while  looking  through  the  telescope,  move 
the  slit  in  or  out  till  there  is  no  parallax  between  its  image  and  the 
cross-wires.  The  ilit  ii  then  in  the  focal  plane  of  the  collimator  leni. 
Adjust  the  slit  to  be  vertical. 

After  the  above  adjustments  have  once  been  made,  if  there  is 
any  difficulty  in  seeing  the  cross- wires,  the  eye-piece  lenses  may 
be  moved,  but  not  the  cross-wires  themselves. 

Meajiurement  of  the  Angles  of  a  Prism.— An  opticd 
arrangement  for  measuring  the  angle  between  two  polished 
surfaces  is  termed  a  goniometer.  The  spectrometer  represented 
in  Fig.  49  may  be  used  as  a  goniometer,  and  by  its  aid  the 
angles  of  a  prism  may  be  determined. 

First  Method, — Let  ABC  (Fig.  50)  be  a  principal  section  of 
a  prism,  of  which  the  angle  B  is  required.    The  prism  is  placed 
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on  the  tum-table  of  the  spectrometer,  with  its  faces  AB.  BC 
vertical,  while  the  parallel  beam  from  the  collimator  falls  partly 
on  the  face  BC,  and  partly 
on  AB.  From  each  of 
these  faces  a  parallel  beam 
is  reflected,  and  if  either 
of  these  beams  falls  on 
theobject-glass  of  the  tele- 
scope, it  will  be  brought 
to  a  focus  on  the  cross- 
wires  of  the  latter.  The 
telescope  is  adjusted  so 
that  an  image  of  the  slit 
is  formed  on  the  cross- 
wires  by  light  reflected 
from  the  face  BC,  and  the 
position  of  tht  telescope 
ia  read.     Without  moving 

ttie  prism,  the  telescope  is  rotated  till  an  image  of  the  slit  is 
fomied  on  the  cross-wires  by  light  reflected  from  the  face  AB, 
and  another  reading  is  taken.  The  difference  between  these 
two  readings  is  equal  to  twice  the  angle  ABC. 

The  angle  through  which  the  telescope  has  been  totaled  is  obviously 
equal  to  the  angle  FBG  (Fig,  50).  Produce  DB  to  E.  Then,  since 
the  rays  DB,  BG  are  equally  inclined  to  BC,  it  follows  that  i.  GBC 
=  I.  CBE.     Similarly,   c  FBA  =  .:  ABE.     Then— 


■e  Method  of  deter. 


iFBG=  .iFBA-H 


,'ABE+  iCBE) 


Second  Method. — Adjust  the 
prism  and  telescope  so  that  an 
image  of  the  slit  is  formed  on 
the  cross-wires  by  means  of 
light  reflected  from  one  face, 
RC  (Fig.  51),  of  the  prism. 
Without  moving  the  telescope, 
rotate  the  prism  until  the  face 
AB  acquires  such  a  position  that 
light  reflected  from  it  forms  an 
image  of  the  slit  on  the  cross- 
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wires.  In  order  to  attain  this  end,  it  is  obvious  that  the  face 
AH  must  be  rotated  until  it  becomes  parallel  to  the  position 
previously  occupied  by  BC  ;  in  other  words,  if  we  pro- 
(lurc  CB  to  D,  the  prism  must  be  rotated  through  an  angle 
ABI),  =  TT-  I  ABC.  Thus,  the  angle  through  which  the  prism 
is  rotated  is  equal  to  the  supplement  of  the  angle  ABC  of  the 
prism. 

A^luitment  of  the  Prism. — Before  the  foregoing  measurements  can 
he  n\Aile,  the  prism  must  be  adjusted  so  that  its  faces  are  vertical. 
This  adjustment  is  effected  by  the  aid  of  the  levelling  screws  of  the 
ccntrul  lurn*tal>le.  Due  precaution  must  be  taken  that,  after  one  of  the 
fiiccs  bus  boon  rendered  vertical,  this  adjustment  is  not  disturbed  in 
Adjusting  iho  second  face.  This  can  be  ensured  as  follows.  Let  L,  K,  H 
tKig.  50)  l>e  the  three  levelling  screws.  Adjust  the  prism  by  eye  so 
thftt  the  eilge  HC  is  perpendicular  to  an  imaginary  line  joining  the 
levelHixg  screws  K,  H.  Then  the  inclination  of  the  face  BC  to  the 
h»vi*\>n  OAn  lie  adjusted  by  the  screws  K  and  H;«any  subsequent 
Adiustn\ent  ertecteii  by  the  screw  L  will  only  rotate  the  table  about  the 
horif\>iU«d  line  KII,  Aiui  will  thus  merelv  rotate  the  face  BC  in  its  own 
l^l^ne,  \>  ilhout  altering  its  inclination  to  the  horizon.  On  the  other  hand, 
An  Adiuslmeni  \4*  the  screw  L  will  ser\*e  to  render  the  fiice  AB  vertical. 

lUvinj;  j^IacxxI  the  prism  in  the  position  described,  rotate  the  tum- 
UNe  nil  iSe  i^ndlel  l^e*m  frv»m  the  c»llimaior  is  reBected  partly  from 
the  t*vV  IX\  Atnl  jurtly  frv>m  AB>  as  in  Fig.  50.  Adjust  the  screws 
K  Aivl  IK  v.**  5 he  imAge  v>f  the  slit,  tormed  by  l^t  reflected  from  the 
lAvX*  1^^*  IS  ?5>  the  mKiviie  v>l  the  tield  oi  the  telescope.  Then  adjust  the 
^"'^Ve  N<ivx*  I  ^  ;:"  the  inviige  v^*  :S?  si::,  fonued  by  l^t  reflected  from 
Al^  w  ^n  tV  nxuKile  v>{'  :he  nc',vi  v<  :he  tciescv">pe.     Tbc  prism  is  then 

K\rv  <!.'  Vo  ,>?  ;V  ^^-iricst  s;:txx>^  tv^  wwu  in  the  manner 
'•.^tvx  w.>.N  ^io^^'iwv  *^v,  x^VA>CT>f  eaic^h  v^'  ::>  Armies  by  the  two  methods 
^•^v"'*.  aX^xv  Vo<  ,V  Avvcmof  ctf  xvcr  s«5il:  by^  arfdmg  together 
,V  c^TxV  *ivV^  **<  'V  ^x*^>«k     TSe  stTi   v>l  liie   ■■elrt   should  be 


n-.  v^t    A  ,v  A"\v^"  -"«  ^"  ""  ^'•':^'~:  or»-jirv«i.  ^  w-I!  enable  tis 


«      V 


X 


*  •«  -  J   :: 
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Since  the  value  of  /a  depends  on  the  colour  of  the  light 
refracted  through  the  prism,  it  follows  that,  for  accurate  work, 
light  of  a  particular  colour  must  be  used.  Monochromatic  light 
[i.e.  light  which  corresponds  to  a  very  restricted  part  of  the 
spectrum)  may  be  obtained  by  introducing  common  salt  into  a 
Bunsen  flame.  When  such  a  flame  (termed  a  sodium  flame)  is 
placed  in  front  of  the  collimator  slit,  and  the  prism  and  tele- 
scope are  adjusted  to  the  positions  shown  in  Fig.  48,  a  single 
vertical  line  is  seen  on  looking  through  the  telescope.  This  is 
the  image  of  the  slit  formed  by  the  yellow  light  emitted  by  the 
flame.  When  the  spectrometer  is  sufficiently  powerful,  two 
narrow  yellow  lines  (termed  the  D  lines)  are  seen  ;  this  shows 
that  the  light  emitted  by  the  sodium  flame  is  not  quite  homo- 
geneous, but  consists  of  two  constituents  differing  but  slightly 
in  colour.  ,  The  prism  can  then  be  rotated,  the  telescope  being 
moved  so  that  the  cross- wires  are  kept  on  the  image  of  the  slit. 
The  deviation  produced  by  refraction  through  the  prism  is  equal 
to  the  angular  difference  between  the  positions  of  the  telescope 
when  the  slit  is  seen  directly,  and  when  it  is  seen  by  means  of  light 
refracted  through  the  prism.  The  prism  must  be  rotated  until 
the  deviation  has  its  smallest  value,  when  the  value  of  8  can 
be  obtained.  The  value  of  fi  for  the  yellow  light  from  a  sodium 
flame  can  then  be  calculated. 

ExPT.  10. — Determine  the  value  of  /a,  with  respect  to  yellow  light, 
for  the  glass  prism  supplied  to  you. 

To  determine  the  refractive  index  of  a  liquid,  the  latter  is 
enclosed  in  a  cell  made  with  plate  glass  sides.  Refraction 
through  the  plate  glass  produces  no  appreciable  effect,  so  that 
the  procedure  is  similar  to  that  described  above. 

Light  of  Definite  Colour.— When  an  electric  discharge  is 
passed  through  a  vacuum  tube  containing  a  trace  of  hydrogen 
gas,  light  corresponding  to  a  number  of  restricted  portions  of 
the  spectrum  is  emitted.  When  this  light  is  analysed  by  means 
of  a  spectrometer,  the  resulting  spectrum  is  seen  to  consist  of 
a  number  of  narrow  coloured  lines,  each  being  an  image  of  the 
slit  formed  by  one  of  the  constituents  of  the  light.  The  red 
line  is  termed  the  C  line,  while  the  greenish-blue  line  is  termed 
the  F  line,  and  the  violet  line  is  termed  the  h  line.  Each  one 
of  these  lines  corresponds  to  a  perfectly  definite  kind  of  lighti 
50  that  we  often  speak  of  C  light,  D  light,  F  light,  &c. 
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Whea  sunlight  is  analysed  by  means  of  a  spectrometer,  the 
spectrum,  as  already  stated,  consists  of  a  coloured  band,  shading 
off  from  violet  at  one  end,  to  red  at  the  other.  This  band 
is  not  continuous,  but  is  crossed  by  a  number  of  narrow  black 
lines,  termed  FmudtaCBr  linta ;  each  of  these  corresponds  to  a 
particular  constituent  of  pure  white  light  which  is  missing  in 
sunlight.  These  lines  may  also  be  used  to  define  different 
positions  in  the  spectrum.  Further  information  on  this  point 
will  be  found  in  Chap.  XIV. 

IHspeaiV9  Power— Experiment  shows  that,  for  an  ordinary 
transparent  medium,  the  refractive  index  always  has  a  greater 
value  for  blue  than  for  red  rays,  while  for 
rays  corresponding  to  intermediate  portions 
of  the  spectrum  the  refractive  index  has  in- 
termediate values.  Let  /v  and  fi^  be  the 
values  of  the  refractive  index  of  a  particular 
medium  for  red  and  blue  rays  respectively. 
Let  (jir  +  i^i^h  =  li.  This  value  of  fi  will 
correspond  to  some  point  in  the  spectnim 
intermediate  between  the  red  and  the  blue. 

Let  ABC  (Fig.  52)  be  a  principal  section  of  1 
prism  of  which  the  acute  angle  B  Is  used  as  the 
refracting  angle,  and  let  ^  ABC  =  o.     Then,  if  1 
i»  the  deviation  produced  in  the  rays  for  which  the  refractive  index  is    < 
equal  to  n,  we  have  (p.  58)—  1 

a  =  (/.  -  Do.  I 

Let  Sr  and  !»  be  the  deviations  corresponding  to  red  and  blue  lights 
respectively.     Then^ 

J,  =  (^-i)<.=  ^^.(^-  0.=A^V   .    .      (0 
Similarly — 

ff,  =  (w-  i)«-^;-'s. (I) 

Subtracdng  (1)  from  (i),  we  obtain— 

J,  -  8,  =  (rt  -  ^L,)«  =  '^^y^. 

The  factor  (/ij  -  /i,)/(>i  -  i)  is  termed  the  diipeniTe  power  of  the 
medium,  with  respect  10  the  red  and  blue  rays. 

Achromaldc  Combination  of  Prisma.— When  white  light  is 
transmitted  through  an  ordinary  prism,  the  general  direction  of 
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the  light  is  altered,  and  in  addition,  the  light  is  decomposed  into 
its  constituents,  which  are  deviated  to  different  extents.  In 
other  words,  deviation  and  dispersion  are  both  produced.  It  is 
possible  by  using  prisms  of  different  substances,  to  obtain 
deviation  without  any  great  amount  of  dispersion  ;  a  com- 
bination of  prisms  designed  for  the  purpose  is  said  to  be 
aehromatio. 

The  dispersive  power  of  flint  glass  is  much  greater  than  that  of 
crown  glass.  Let  the  prism  ABC  (Fig.  52)  be  supposed  to  consist 
of  crown  glass,  of  which  the  refractive  indices  for  red  and  blue  rays  are 
equal  to  fir  and  /i^.  Then,  if  z  ABC  =  a,  the  dispersion,  85  -  8r>  is 
given  by  the  equation — 

Jj  -  dr  =  (/I*  -  IXr)a, 

Let  DAB  be  a  prism  of  flint  glass,  of  which  the  refractive  indices  for 
ted  and  blue  rays  are  respectively  equal  to  /a',,  and  /a'^,  while 
(mV  +  /6)/2  ==  /•  Then,  if  z  DAB  =  a',  while  »'„  ^b,  and  5'  are 
the  deviations  produced  by  rays  for  which  the  refractive  indices  are 
equal  to  /aVj  m'»>  and  /t',  we  have — 

When  M{hite  light  passes  from  right  to  left  through  the  prism  ABC,  it  is 
deviated  downwards,  the  blue  being  more  deviated  than  the  red  light. 
If  the  second  prism  DAB  is  combined  with  ABC  in  the  manner 
represented  in  Fig.  52,  light  passing  through  DAB  will  be  deviated 
upwards,  blue  light  being  more  deviated  than'  red  light.  If  the 
dispersion,  (S't  —  8',.),  produced  by  DAB,  is  equal  to  the  dispersion, 
(84  —  Zr),  of  ABC,  the  resulting  spectrum  will  be  folded  back  on  itself 
so  that  the  red  and  blue  rays  are  equally  deviated.  For  this  to  be  the 
case — 

(«'>  -   «'r)  =  (56  -   «r)  ;   .-.    (m'»  -  /r)a'  =  (a**  -  /*r)a. 

This  determines  the  angles  o'  and  a  of  the  prisms,  in  order  that 
the  transmitted  light  shall  be  approximately  free  from  colour.  The 
deviation  of  the  transmitted  light  is  equal  to — 

5  -  5'  =  (/A  -  i)a  -  (/  -  i)a'. 

If  the  two  prisms  are  made  from  the  same  glass,  /i«  =  /i'»,  /i^  =  i^'n 
and  consequently  /i  =  /it'.  For  the  dispersions  of  the  two  to  be  equal,  a 
must  be  equal  to  o',  so  that  the  refracting  angles  of  the  prisms  are  equal. 
When  the  two  prisms  are  combined  as  in  Fig.  52,  they  form  a 
parallel  slab  of  glass,  so  that  both  the  dispersion  and  the  deviation  are 
annulled. 
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It  is  also  possible  to  combine  two  prisms  of  different 
substances,  in  such  a  manner  that  no  deviation  is  produced  for 
the  mean  rays  of  the  spectrum,  while  the  dispersion  is  left 
outstanding.  This  arrangement  is  used  in  constructing  direct 
vision  spectroscope's. 

Chromatic  Aberration  of  a  Lens.— Let  a  lens  be  made  from 
glass  of  which  the  refractive  indices,  for  red  and  blue  rays,  are 
respectively  equal  to  /*,.  and  fi^,  while  (fir  +  H'b)!^  =  /*•  Then,  if 
ri  and  rg  are  the  radii  of  curvature  of  the  surfaces  of  the  lens, 
the  focal  length,  y5-  for  red  rays,  is  given  by — 

Similarly,  the  focal  length  yi,  for  blue  rays,  is  given  by — 


4  =  (/*6  -  i)(-  -  -). 


Since  m,  is  greater  than  fir,  it  follows  that  i//i  is  greater  than 
^l/n  or  /b  is  smaller  than  /,..  Thus,  the  focal  length  of  a  leni  is 
■mailer  for  bine  than  for  red  rays,  or  the  two  principal  foci  for  bine 
rayi  are  nearer  to  the  leni  than  those  for  red  rays. 

A  lens  acts  like  a  prism,  in  so  far  as  the  incident  rays  are 
deviated  toward  or  away  from  the  axis,  according  as  the  central 
or  the  peripheral  portion  of  the  lens  is  the  thicker  (p.  69).  If 
the  rays  are  deviated  toward  the  axis  (convergent  lens),  then 
blue  rays  are  deviated  more  than  red  rays,  and  the  lens  is  more 
strongly  convergent  for  blue  than  for  red  rays.  If  the  rays  are 
deviated  away  from  the  axis  (divergent  lens),  the  lens  is  more 
strongly  divergent  for  blue  than  for  red  rays. 

A  point  source  of  white  light  on  the  axis  of  a  single  lens  never  gives 
rise  to  an  image  at  a  single  point ;  the  image  consists  of  a  series  of 
coloured  points  on  the  axis,  the  blue  image  being  nearer  to  the  lens 
than  the  red  image.  Thus,  the  complete  image  consists  of  a  small 
linear  spectrum  lying  along  the  axis,  the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum  being 
nearer  to  the  lens.  This  divergence  from  the  laws  developed  in  the 
last  chapter  is  termed  chromatic  aberration. 

If  a  single  lens  is  used  to  form  an  image  on  a  screen,  it  will,  of 
course,  be  impossible  for  the  various  coloured  images  to  be  simul- 
taneously in  focus.  The  blue  image,  being  the  nearest  to  the  lens,  will 
be  the  smallest,  so  that,  if  the  red  rays  are  focussed  on  the  screen,  the 
red  image  will  have  smaller  blue,  green,  &c.,  images  superposed  on  it, 
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sliglitly  out  of  focus.     The  edge  of  the  resultant  image  will  thus  appear 
red. 
Now — 

I        /ir  -   I 


•<'-K^^)-^^}• 


fr         M  -   I 

where/ is  the  focal  length  corresponding  to  rays  for  which  the  refractive 
index  of  the  lens  is  equal  to  /t.     Similarly — 

fh        M  -  I  V^i       rj        fi-  I        f 

The  chromatic  aberration  for  parallel  rays  is  equal  \.o  fr-  fb-  Since 
/^  is  greater,  and/^  less,  than/,  it  follows  that,  to  a  first  approximation, 
/r/»=/2.     Then- 

A        fr  frfi  P~  M-I      •/' 

.     /•        /•  _  A^  ~  ^     /• 

•    '  Jr  -  Jb  —  _   J     •  /> 

or,  the  chromatic  aberration  for  parallel  rayi  ii  eqnal  to  the  mean 
focal  length  of  the  leni,  multiplied  by  the  diiperiiye  power  of  the 
snbitance  of  which  the  lens  is  composed. 

Achromatic  Combinations. — Let  two  lenses,  of  mean  focal 
lengths /and/,  be  placed  in  contact,  and  let  Md  /*&>  and  /x  refer 
to  the  first  lens,  while  /„  and  /i'^,  and  /i'  refer  to  the  second  lens. 
Then  if  F,.  is  the  focal  length  of  the  combination  for  red  rays, 
we  have  (p.  73) — 

F,~  M- 1  •/■*"  m'-  I  r ^^^ 

If  Fft  is  the  focal  length  of  the  combination  for  blue  rays — 

I    _  /tft  -  1      I       M'ft  -  I      I  .. 

¥,-7^-/^7-:^'/' ^^^ 

If  the  focal  length  of  the  combination  is  to  have  the  same  value 
for  red  and  blue  rays,  Fy=F&.  In  this  case  the  left-hand  sides 
of  (3)  and  (4)  are  equal,  and  subtracting  (3)  from  (4),  we  obtain — 

.  ->H } .  —.  =  o (5) 

When  (5)  is  satisfied,  the  linear  spectrum  formed  along  the  axis 
is  folded  on  itself,  its  red  and  blue  ends  being  brought  into 
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coincidence.  In  practice  it  is  found  that  the  best  results  an 
obtained  when  the  yellow  D  rays,  and  the  bluish-green  F  rays, 
are  brought  to  a  fbcus  at  the  same  poinL-  In  this  case  the 
images  formed  by  the  brightest  rays  of  the  spectrum  (the  yellow, 
green,  and  greenish-blue)  are  brought  into  approximate  coinci- 
dence at  the  focus.  Then  /v^ndfi^  signify  the  refractive  indices 
of  the  first  lens  for  the  D  and  F  rays  respectively,  while  ^,  ami 
fi't  have  a  similar  significance  with  regard  to  the  second  lens. 

Since  fi»>/iri  andfi'6>n'r,  while /i  and  f»'  are  both  greater  than 
unity,  it  follows  that /and/'  must  have  opposite  signs.  In  the 
construction  of  an  achromatic  telescope  objective  a  convergem 
lens  of  crown  glass  is  combined  with  a  divei^ent  lens  of  flint 
glass.  The  crown  glass  lens  is  more  strongly  convergent  for 
blue  than  for  red  light,  while  the  flint  glass  lens  is  more  strongly 
divergent  for  blue  than  for  red  light. 

Each  lens,  of  course,  has  two  surfaces,  so  that  when  the  glasses  from 
which  the  lenses  are  to  be  made  have  Ijeen  chosen,  we  have  foai 
unknown  quajitities  (the  four  radii  of  curvature)  to  detennine.  One 
equation  between  these  four  unknown  quantities  is  given  by  (5).  Ui 
F  be  the  required  focal  length  of  the  combination.     Then,  (p,     73)— 

i/F  =  I//+  I//'. (61 

(6)  give)  a  second  equation  between  the  four  unknowns.  In  order  to 
avoi-l  '---  ■■■'■'■  reflection,  it  is  customary  to  cement  the  lenses 
together  with  Canada  balsam  ;  for  this  10 
be  possible,  the  second  surfoce  of  the  lirsl 
lens  must  Imve  the  same  radius  of  curvalnie 
as  the  first  surface  of  the  second  lens.  This 
gives  us  a  third  equation  between  the  four 
unknowns.  The  remaining  equation  is 
determined  from  the  condition  that  the 
spherical  aberration  (p.  77)  of  the  leas 
combination  shall  be  as  small  as  passible. 
To  secure  this  end,  the  free  surface  of  Uie 
crown  glass  lens  is  more  strongly  curved 
than  the  free  surface  of  the  flint  gl»o 
lens,  both  being  convex  outwards.  The 
free  suriace  of  the  crown  glass  lens  feces 
the  incident   rays  (Fig.   S3)- 

According  to  Herschel,  the  best  form  of  a  telescope  objective,  of 
mean  focal  length  F,  is  obtained  by  making  the  radii  of  curvature  of  Uk 
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free  surfaces  of  the  crown  and  flint  glass  lenses,  respectively  equal  to 
0'672  X  F  and  i  '420  x  F,  the  radii  of  the  remaining  surfaces  being 
calculated  from  (5),  p.  95,  and  (6),  p.  96.  The  free  surface  of  the  flint 
glass  lens  is  often  made  plane. 

The  following  table  gives  the  refractive  indices  of  a  number  of 
samples  of  diff"erent  kinds  of  crown  and  flint  glass,  made  by  Messrs. 
Chance,  for  the  D  and  F  rays  : — 


I  Soft  Crown  .  , 
'  Hard  Crown 

Ext#    Light  \ 

I      Flint.    .    .  j 

.  Light  Flint   .  . 


D 

F 

1-5146 
1-5171 

1-5410 
I  -5740 

1-5210 
I  5231 

I  -5491 
I  -5839 

Dense  Flint  . 
Extra   Dense  \ 

Flint .    .    .  / 
Double  Extra  "I 

Dense  Flint/ 


D 

I  -6224 
1-6504 

I  7102 

I  '6347  i 

I -6642 

1 7273 


Problem. — A  compound  achromatic  lens  of  focal  length  40   cms. 

is  to  be  constructed  of  two  thin  crown  glass  and  flint  glass  lenses  in 

contact,  the  surfaces  that  are  in  contact  having  a  common  radius  of 

25  cms.     The  optical  characters  of  the  glasses  employed   being  as 

follows,  namely — 

Dispersive  Refractive  index  for 

power.  middle  of  spectrum. 

Crown  glass o*2i      ....      1*5 

Flint  glass 0*45      ....       i-6 

calculate  the  radius  of  the  second  face  of  each  lens,  and  establish  the 
formulae  employed  in  the  calculation.     (Lond.  B.Sc.  Hons.  1884.) 

Lety  and/'  be  the  respective  focal  lengths  of  the  crown  and  flint 
glass  lenses.     Then,  from  (5),  p.  95 — 

I  _  _^  0-45       I  _      2-1 
0-2I  */'  ~ 


o*2i      0*45 

+  — ^  =  o 


From  (6),  p.  96 — 


/ 


/'• 


I   _  I        I  _      21        I  _      1*1 

.-./'  =  40  X  IT  =+  44  cms. 
I         I 


=  -  0*0477  ;  •*•/=-  21  cms. 


I  _      

/""      40      44 

Then,  since  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  second  surface  of  the  crown 
glass  lens  is  equal  to  +  25  cms. ,  we  have,  from  (4),  p.  68 — 


21      °'^  Ui       25/ 


H 
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=  0-040  -  0-095  =  -  <»°SS- 


If  Tj'  is  the  radius  of  curvature  of  ihe  second  surface  of  the  flint  glass 


-■■  i-i  =455  cms. 

Acluoinatic  Microscope  Objective.— A  microscope  objective 
of  high  power  generally  consists  of  a  number  of  lenses,  made 
from  different  kinds  of  Hint  and  crown 
glass,  or  srimetimes  of  Jena  glass.  An 
objective  designed  by  Prof.  Abbe,  and 
made  by  Zeiss,  is  represented  in  Fig.  54. 
The  function  of  the  lowest  lens,  which  is 
hemispherical,  has  already  been  described 
(p.  78).  Of  Ihe  remaining  lenses,  those 
which  are  divergent  are  made  from  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  flint  glass,  while  the  con- 
vei^ent  lenses  are  made  from  different 
kinds  of  crown  glass.  Each  lens  after 
the  first  one,  produces  an  extra  fold  in 
the  spectrum. 

Method  of  testing  a  Telescope  Ob- 
jective.— Foucault  invented  the  following 
very  accurate  method  of  testing  a  lens 
for  chromatic  and  spherical  aberration. 
Light  from  a  star,  or  other  distant  source,  is  brought  to  a  focus, 
F  (Fig.  55),  by  the  lens  to  be  tested.  A  screen,  S,  is  placed  so 
that  its  edge  just  covers  the  image  formed  at  F.  A  telescope, 
T,  is  placed  just  behind  the  screen,  and  fbcussed  on  the  surface 
of  the  lens  L.  If  all  of  the  refracted  rays  converge  to  a  single 
point  at  F,  the  lens  L  will  appear  quite  dark.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  some  rays  are  brought  to  a  focus  in  front  of,  or  behind, 
F,  a  certain  number  of  these  rays  will  reach  the  telescope  and 
render  the  surface  of  the  lens   L  luminous.      If   chromatic 


k  Objtaiv 
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aberration  exists,  the  lens  will  appear  coloured,  the  colour 
changing  if  the  screen  S  is  slightly  displaced.  If  spherical 
aberration  exists,  the 
peripheral  portions  of 
L  will  appear  bright 
when  the  central  por- 
tion is  dark,  or 
versd. 

The  above  method  has 
been  extended  by  Toep- 
ler,  for  the  purpose  of  ]r,c.  jj— Foucagll's  Meihod  of  ccuing  a  Lons. 
detecting  small  local  dif- 
ferences in  the  retractive  index  of  a  medium-  A  luminous  gas  flame, 
partly  hidden  by  a  screen  wilh  a  vertical  Straight  edge,  is  used  as  a 
source  of  light,  and  an  image  of  this  is  formed  by  a  perfect  achromatic 
lens.  A  second  screen  with  a  vertical  straight  edge  is  adjusted  so  as 
just  to  cover  the  image,  (he  second  straight  edge  just  coinciding  with 
the  image  of  the  first  straight  edge.  A  telescope  is  placed  behind 
the  screen  as  in  Fig.  55,  and  focussed  on  a  point  near  the  surface 
of  the  lens.  When  the  medium  between  the  lens  and  screen  is  homo- 
geneous, the  lens  appears  dark  ;  but  any  local  variation  in  the  medium 
will  cause  some  of  the  rays  to  go  astray  and  escape  the  second  straight 
edge.  Using  an  electric  spark  instead  of  a  gas  (lame,  Prof.  Wood 
has  been  able  to  obtain  instantaneous  photographs  of  sound-waves  in 
air  by  this  method. 

Two  Lenses  at  ft  D^nite  DiBtance  apart. —We  have  already 

(p.  76)  found  an  expression  for  the  focal  length  of  a  single  lens  (the 
equivalent  lens)  which  will  produce  an  image  of  the  same  size  as 
that  formed  by  a  combination  of  two  lenses  separated  by  a 
definite  distance  d.  Let  us  now  suppose  that  the  lenses  forming 
the  combination  are  composed  of  the  same  substance,  of  which  the 
refractive  indices,  for  red  and  blue  rays,  are  equal  to  ii^  and  fjj, 
while  (fir+iibV2  =  ft.  Let  F,  and  F^  be  the  focal  lengths  of  the 
equivalent  lenses  for  red  and  blue  rays.  Then,  if/,  and /j  are 
the  focal  lengths  of  the  lenses  forming  the  combination,  for  rays 
corresponding  to  the  refractive  index  /i,  we  have,  from  p.  76, 
together  wilh  the  results  arrived  at  on  p.  95— 


F, 


;{hi}^(^)^'-  "> 
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Similarly — 

Let  us  now  find  the  condition  that  the  focal  lengths,  F,.  and 
Fbt  of  the  equivalent  lenses  shall  be  equal.  In  this  case  the 
left-hand  sides  of  (7)  and  (8)  are  equal.  Subtracting  (7)  from 
(8),  we  obtain — 

Then,  since— 

{(/Uft  -  1)2  -{fir-  1)2}  =  {(/ift  -  I)  -  (^  -   I)}  i(^  -   I)  +if^  -  I)( 
=  (iUft  -  Mr)  (/I*  +  /*r  -   2)  =  2{fJlb  -  flr){fJL'   l), 

we  have — 

M 


-  fir  (l  I  2d\ 


Discarding  the  common  factor  {fii-fir)l{fi  -  1),  and  simphfying, 
we  obtain — 

^  =  -(/i+/2)/2 (9) 

Equation  (9)  giYt%  the  ooAditioa  that  the  oombinatioa  of  two 
lentes,  of  mean  focal  lengthi  /i  and  f^t  separated  by  a  diataneo  </, 
ahall  be  equivalent  (p.  74),  for  red  and  bine  raya,  to  aingle  leniM 
with  equal  fooal  lengtha. 

Since  d  is  an  essentially  positive  quantity,  it  follows  that  (/j  +^3) 
must  be  negative,  so  that  one  or  both  of  the  combined  lenses  must  be 
convergent. 

It  is  often  found  stated  in  text-books  on  Light  that  when  (9)  is 
satisfied,  the  lens  combination  is  achromatic,  in  the  sense  that  the  red 
and  blue  images  which  it  forms  are  equal  in  size,  though  they  are  not 
formed  in  the  same  position.  A  little  consideration  will  show  that  this 
statement,  in  its  general  form,  is  erroneous.  For  let  F  be  the  common 
value  of  Vr  and  F*.  Then,  for  red  rays,  the  equivalent  lens,  of  focal 
length  F,  must  be  placed  at  a  distance 

/*-  I     /a 

behind  the  first  lens  of  the  combination  (p.  76),  while  for  blue  rays 
the  equi\^lent  lens  must  be  placed  at  a  distance 
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behind  the  first  lens  of  the  combination.  Thus,  the  equivalent  lenses 
have  different  positions,  and  if  the  objegt  is  achromatic,  it  will  be  at 
different  distances  from  them.  From  equation  (9),  p.  72,  the  magnifica- 
tion produced  by  a  lens  depends,  not  alone  on  the  focal  length,  but 
also  on  the  distance  of  the  object  from  the  lens ;  thus  it  follows  that  the 
blue  and  red  images  will,  in  general,  differ  in  size.  When  the  object 
'  is  at  a  great  distance  from  the  lens  combination,  equation  (9),  p.  72, 
shows  that  the  images  will  be  equal  in  size,  since  the  values  of  u 
will  then  scarcely  be  affected  by  the  small  distance  between  the  positions 
of  the  equivalent  lenses ;  but  a  lens  combination  of  the  kind  described 
is  seldom  used  to  form  an  image  of  a  distant  object. 

Two  simple  lenses,  separated  by  a  definite  distance,  are  generally 
used  in  the  construction  of  telescope  and  microscope  eye-pieces.  In 
such  cases  we  are  concerned,  less  with  the  absolute  magnitudes  and 
positions  of  the  coloured  images,  than  with  the  angles  which  these 
images  subtend  at  the  eye.  Accordingly,  eye-pieces  are  constructed  so 
that  the  various  coloured  images  subtend  equal  angles  at  the  eye.  We 
shall  return  to  this  point  in  Chap.  X. 


Rainbows 

Characteristics  of  Eainbows.— Rainbows  are  seen  when  the 
sun  shines,  for  example,  on  falling  rain,  or  on  the  spray  from  a 
cascade  or  wave.  For  rainbows  to  be  seen,  the  observer's  back 
must,  in  all  cases,  be  turned  toward  the  sun  ;  hence,  from  very 
early  times,  the  formation  of  rainbows  has  been  attributed  to  the 
refraction  and  internal  reflection  of  sunlight  by  small  drops  of 
water.  In  favourable  circumstances,  several  bows  may  be  seen. 
The  brightest  bow  is  termed  the  primary  bow ;  its  radius  sub- 
tends an  an^le  of  about  41°  at  the  observer's  eye,  and  it  exhibits 
the  brilliant  colours  of  the  solar  spectrum,  being  red  on  its 
outer,  and  violet  on  its  inner  edge.  A  larger  and  fainter  bow,  of 
which  the  radius  subtends  an  angle  of  about  52°  at  the  observer's 
eye,  is  often  seen.  This  bow  is  red  on  its  inner,  and  violet  on 
its  outer,  edge,  and  is  termed  the  seooadary  bow.  Other  faint 
bows,  termed  inpernumerary  bows,  are  sometimes  seen  just  within 
the  primary  bow.  A  general  account  of  the  formation  of  the 
primary  and  secondary  bows  will  now  be  given  ;  for  an  account 
of  the  formation  of  the  supernumerary  bows,  more  advanced 
treatises,  such  as  Preston's  Theory  of  Lights  may  be  consulted. 
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The  primary  bow  is  fonned  by  ntjs  each  of  which  has  been  refncuil 
into,  and  out  of,  a  drop  of  water,  having  meanwhile  suflered  om  in- 
lemal  reflection.  The  secondary  bow  is  fonned  by  rays  each  of  which 
has  been  /reue  internally  reflected  between  its  entrance  into  and 
emergence  from  a  drop  of  waler. 

Deriatdon  of  a  Bay  once  internally  reflected  in  i 
Transparent  Spliere.  —  Let  SA  (Fig.  ;6)  be  a  ray  incident  at  an 
angle  i  on  a  transparent  sphere,  such  as  a  drop  of  water.  Draw 
the  radius  OA  of  the  sphere.  Then  the  incident  ray  makes  an 
angle  i  with  OA  produced.    The  ray  AB,  refracted  into  the 


sphere,  makes  an  angle  GAB  =  r  with    the    radius    OA,   in 
accordance  with  the  equation — 

sin,-  =  sin,7^ 

Let  the  ray  AB  be  incident  at  B  on  the  back  surface  of  the 
sphere.  Draw  the  radius  OB.  Then  the  angle  OBA  is  the 
angle  of  incidence  at  B.  Further,  since  OB  =  OA,  the  triangle 
OAB  is  isosceles,  and  ^  OBA  -  ^  OAB  =  r.  Thus,  the  ray  AB 
is  incident  at  an  angle  r  at  B,  and,  if  BC  is  the  corresponding 
reflected  ray,  .:  CBO  =  ;  OBA  =  r. 

Let  the  ray  BC  be  incident  at  C  on  the  front  surface  of  ihe 
sphere.  Draw  the  radius  OC.  Then,  since  OB  =  OC,  the  angle 
of  incidence  OCB  is  equal  to  -:  OBC,  or  to  r.  Consequently, 
the  emergent  ray  CE  is  inclined  to  the  radius  OC  (produced)  at 
an  angle  /',  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence  of  the  ray  SA  at  A. 

Produce  the  rays  SA  and  EC  to  meet  at  D.    Then  the 
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deviations  produced  by  refraction  at  A,  reflection  at  B,  and  re- 
fraction at  C,  are  together  equal  to  the  angle  D.  This  is  the 
angle  through  which  the  incident  ray  SD  must  be  rotated  about 
the  point  D,  in  order  to  bring  it  into  coincidence  with  the 
direction  of  the  emergent  ray  DE. 

It  is  easy  to  find  an  expression  for  the  deviation  D.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  at  isLch  ^of  the  points  A,  B,  and  C,  the  ray  is  deviated  in 
the  same  sense,  so  that  the  deviations  at  A,  B,  and  C  are  additive. 
Let  us  term  a  rotation  in  the  sense  in  which  the  hands  of  a  clock  re- 
volve a  right-handed  rotation.  Then,  at  A  the  ray  is  deviated  through 
an  angle  (/-  r),  in  a  right-handed  direction.  The  angle  ABC  is  equal 
to  2r,  so  that,  in  order  to  bring  the  ray  AB  into  the  direction  BC,  by  a 
right-handed  rotation  about  B,  it  must  be  rotated  through  an  angle  of 
(180" -2r).  To  bring  the  ray  BC  into  the  direction  of  the  emergent 
ray  CE,  it  must  be  rotated,  in  a  right-handed  direction,  through  an 
angle  (i-r).  Thus,  the  resultant  deviation  D,  which  is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  deviations  at  A,  B,  and  C,  is  given  by — 

D={i-  r)  +  (180°  -  2r)  -H  {i  -  r)  =  180^  +  2i  -  ^r. 


Angle  of  Minimum  DeviatioiL— If  parallel  rays  are  incident 
on  a  sphere,  the  ray  directed  toward  the  centre  O  will  be  incident 
normally,  so  that  for  this  _______________ 

ray  /  =  o.  Rays  incident  •  | 
tangentially  on  the  sphere  <^  ^^  ^ -/J^ -Ti ^ 
will  correspond  with 
i  =  90°.  Thus,  rays  will 
be  incident  on  the  sphere 
at  all  angles  between  0° 
and  90°.  For  any  particu- 
lar angle  of  incidence,  /, 
we  can  calculate  the  value 
of  the  angle  of  refraction, 
r,  and  substituting  the 
corresponding  values  of  / 
and  r  in  the  equation —  .  vi- -r— ^ ■ ' -x— ' -r 

D=i8o°-i-  2«-4r, .  .  {a)  :/lngUoF Incidence (i). 

we    can    determine    the 

final  deviation,  D.  In  Fig. 

57)  a  curve  is  given  showing  the  values  of  D  for  values  of  / 

between  o'  and  90^    It  will  be  seen  that  for  an  angle  of  incidence 


Fig.  57. — Deviations  corresponding  to  Various 
Angles  of  Incidence. 
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equal  to  about  6i^  the  resultant  deviation  has  I 
value,  equal  to  about  138°,  or  (i8o°-42'').  The  ray  incident 
normally  on  the  sphere,  (('  =  o),  has  its  direction  reversed  by 
the  internal  reflection,  so  that  its  deviation  amounts  to  iSo". 
The  ray  incident  tangentially  (i  =  90*^),  suffers  a  deviation  of 
about  164''. 

Since  no  ray  is  deviated  by  less  than  (180°  -  42"),  it  follows 
that  the  rays  emerging  from  the  sphere  are  all  contained  within 
a  right  circular  cone,  half  the  vertical  angle  of  which  is  equal  10 
42°.  It  will  also  be  noticed  from  Fig.  57,  that  the  deviation 
changes  comparatively  slowly  in  the  neighboorhood  of  the 
lowest  point  on  the  curve  ;  consequently,  the  emergent  rays  will 
be  more  closely  packed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  surface  of 
the  cone,  than  anywhere  else  within  it. 
Thus,  the  Bmergont  layi  mill  be  eontAload 
within  a  eons,  balf  the  verticU  angla  of 
whieh  li  aqnal  to  42°,  tha  greatBr  proportin 
of  tlum  iTing  Bear  t«  the  nirtu*  of  tbii 
00118  (Fig.  58). 


The  curve  in  Fig.  57  has  been  construcicd 
for  a  value  of  n  vqual  to  I '33.  ihe  mean  re- 
fractive index  of  water.  But  for  water,  ihe 
value  of  fi  is  greater  for  violet  than  for  red 
raj's.  Thus,  if  a  ray  <jf  white  light  is  incidenl 
al  an  angle  (  on  a  transparent  sphere,  ihe 
v.alue  uf  r  will  be  less  fur  the  violet  than  for 
"  'Vitr  oiit  iiiienia'l*Rp  'he  red  rays,  and  consequently,  from  equation 
""'i™-  (a)  above,  the  resultant  de\iatiun  will  be  gieilei 

for  the  violet  than  for  the  red  rays.  In  other 
Words,  the  violet  rays  will  lie  contained  wltmii  a  cone  of  smaller  vertical 
angle  than  that  containing  the  red  rays.  Thus,  if  a  white  screen  is 
p1ac«d  in  front  of  ihe  sphere,  a  circular  coloured  band  will  be  formed 
l^'  the  densely  packed  minimum  deviation  rays,  the  outside  of  this 
liand  Iwing  red.  and  the  in«de  violeL  The  drculat  space  enclosed 
liy  the  Isuid  «ill  be  slightly  illumiitated. 

E\rT.  !!. — I'lai-e  a  spherical  flask  nmlainir^  water  in  front  of 
an  illuniinaled  ^penure  in  a  vthile  screen.  A  brilliant  cimilar  band. 
hln.-  inside  and  red  ouisidc,  will  Iv  foniiixj  on  Ihe  soeco.  This  band 
i>  formnJ  in-  ihc  !pa»t  deviaiod  ravs.  which  luve  soflered  Iwo  refractions 

ami  „nc  -.ii^L'ni.il  ru-ll.vHon  in  Iho'liask. 
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Deration  of  lUyi  t«ic«  intenuJlr  reflected  la  a  Tnuia- 

Ptrent  Sphere.— The  ray  BC  (Fig.  j6),  incident  internally  at  the 
point  C  of  the  sphere,  will  give  rise  to  a  reflected  ray,  inclined  to 
■the  radius  OC  at  an  angle  r.  This  reflected  ray  (not  shown  in 
Fig.  56)  will  again  fall  on  the  surface  ai  an  angle  r,  and  give 
rise  to  a  refracted  ray  inclined  to  the  radius  at  an  angle  i.  The 
deviation  produced  on  entering,  and  on  leaving,  the  sphere  is 
equal  to  ((■  -  r),  as  before.  At  each  reflection  the  deviation  is 
equal  to  {180- 2r).  Thus,  the  total  deviation,  D,  is  given  by 
the  equation — 


D  -  2(< 


^)  +  i{i8 


ir)  -  360°  - 


-  6/-. 


A  curve  can  be  drawn  showing  the  connection  between  D  and 
i.  When  this  is  done,  it  is  found  that  the  form  of  the  curve  is 
similar  to  that  given  in  Fig.  57.  For  a  certain  value  of  1,  (he 
deviation  D  has  a  minimum  value,  equal  to  232^  or  360°—  iz8'. 
The  ray  directed  toward  the  centre  of  the  sphere  sutTers  two 
internal  reflections  at  normal  incidence,  so  that  its  direction  is 
twice  reversed,  and  the  deviation  amounts  to  360°.  The 
remaining  rays  are  contained  in  the 
space  exterior  to  a  cone,  half  the 
vertical  angle  of  which  is  equal  to 
180°  -  128=  =  52'  (Fig.  59).  The 
rays  are  more  closely  packed  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  surface  of 
this  cone  than  elsewhere.  Further, 
the  vertical  angle  of  the  cone  for 
red  rays  is  smaller  than  that  for 
violet  rays  (Fig.  59).  Thus,  if  white 
light,  after  being  twice  internally 
reflected  within  a  sphere,  is  allowed 
Id  fall  on  a  white  screen,  it  will 
paint  a  circular  band  subtending 
an  angle  of  2  x  52"  =  104"  at  a 
point  behind  the  sphere,  the  outside  of  the  band  being  violet,  and 
the  inside  red. 

Fonn&tion  of  Rainbows.— When  sunlight  shines  on  falling 
rain,  cones  of  rays  similar  to  Figs.  58  and  59  will  leave  each  drop 
of  water.  Only  a  limited  number  of  rays  in  the  cone  derived 
fnmi  a  particular  raindrop  can  reach  the  eye  of  an  observer ; 


MTging  after 
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the  rainbow  seen  is  formed  by  rays  from  a  great  number  of 
drops,  possessing  certain  positions  with  respect  to  the  eye  of  the 
observer. 

Let  E  (Fig.  60)  be  the  position  of  the  eye  of  the  observer,  and  let  1 
niimliei  of  raindrops  lie  situated  at  O.  Oj,  Og,  Oj,  in  a.  vertical  line.  Let 
us  first  consider  the  effect  produced  by  the  light  which  has  suffered  only 
one  internal  reflection.  I.«t  EC  be  drawn  parallel  to  (he  rays  from  the 
Draw  EO],  malting  an  angle  of  41°  with  EC.     Then  the  rain- 


>vi1l  send  S( 


it  deviated  rays  to  E,  and  the  poinl  I 
O,  will  appear  bri^t.  A  rain-  ^ 
drop  at  O,  a  poinl  below  Q^, 
will  send  only  the  more  deviated, 
and  less  densely  packed,  rays  to 
E,  so  that  points  below  O,  will 
be  only  faintly  illuminated. 
Points  above  Oj  will  send  10  E 
no  light  which  has  suffered  only 
one  internal  reHection. 

If  we  now  suppose  the  line 
EO,  to  rotate  about  EC,  the 
point  0[  will  describe  a  circk, 
such  that  all  raindrops  sitiia.ted 
in  it  will  send  light  to  E.  This 
circle  will,  therefore,  appear 
bri^t.  Since  the  supplement  of 
the  angle  of  minimum  deviation 
for  red  rays  is  about  43°,  while 
that  for  violet  rays  is  about  41°,  i1 
Primary  and  Secondary  Uows.  is  obvious  that  the  bow  actually 

seen  will  be  coloured,  the  red 
edge  of  the  bow,  which  is  outside,  subtending  an  angle  of  2  «  43°=  86 
al  the  eye  of  the  observer,  while  the  internal  violet  edge  of  the  bow 
subtends  an  angle  of  2  x  41°  =  Sl°  at  the  eye  of  the  observer.  This 
accounis  for  the  primary  rainbow. 

Let  us  now  coniader  ihe  light  which  has  been  twice  internally  reflected 
in  a  raindrop.  From  E  draw  EO^,  making  an  angle  of  52"  wilh  EC. 
Then,  a  raindrop  at  Oj  will  send  to  E  some  of  the  least  deviated  of 
the  rays  which  have  been  twice  internally  reflected.  Thus,  (he  poinl 
Oa  will  appear  bright.  I'oints  above  O^will  send  only  the  more  deviated, 
and  less  densely  packed,  ra)-s  to  E,  so  that  points  alwve  O^  will  beonly 
faintly  illuminated,  I'oinis  between  O^  and  O,  will  send  no  rays  to  E 
If  we  suppose  the  Une  EO3  lu  ruUte  about  EC,  (he  point  Oj  will 
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describe  a  circle  such  that  all  raindrops  on  it  will  send  bright  light  to 
E.  Since  the  least  deviated  red  rays  make  an  angle  of  51",  while  the 
least  deviated  violet  rays  make  an  angle  of  54",  with  the  incident 
rays,  it  follows  that  the  bow  actually  seen  will  be  coloured,  its  inner 
edge,  which  is  red,  subtending  an  angle  of  2x51°  =  102°  at  the  eye 
of  the  observer,  while  its  outer  violet  edge  subtends  an  angle  of  2  x  54" 
=  108"  at  the  eye  of  the  observer.  This  accounts  for  the  secondary 
rainbow.  The  space  between  the  primary  and  secondary  rainbows 
appears  darker  than  the  rest  of  the  sky,  as  is  indicated  by  theory. 

Owing  to  the  finite  apparent  magnitude  of  the  sun,  all  rays 
incident  on  the  raindrops  are  not  parallel.  As  a  consequence, 
overlapping  occurs,  and  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  are  not  pure. 
In  hazy  weather,  when  the  apparent  magnitude  of  the  sun  is 
greatly  increased  by  the  scattering  of  light  by  the  mist,  white 
rainbows  are  sometimes  formed.  This  is  merely  an  extreme 
effect  of  the  overlapping  of  different  colours. 


Questions  on  Chapter  IV 

V  I.  A  ray  of  homogeneous  light  is  incident  at  an  angle  ^  on  a  prism' 
of  angle  1,  and  the  deviation  D  is  observed.  Prove  that  x>  the  angle  of 
emergence,  may  be  found  from  the  formula  x  =  D  +  ^"  -  <^-  (A.  1898.) 
2.  Given  a  prism  of  a  substance  of  known  index  of  reliraction,  show 
how  to  calculate  the  deviation  produced  by  it  under  any  given  circum- 
stances, especially  when  the  ray  goes  through  the  prism  symmetrically. 
Given  that  the  angle  of  a  prism  is  60°,  and  that  the  minimum  deviation 
it  produces  with  sodium  light  is  30°,  what  is  the  index  of  refraction  of 
its  substance  for  this  kind  of  light  ?  (A.  1 89 1.) 
\  3.  A  ray  of  light  is  refracted  through  a  prism  in  a  plane  perpendicular 
to  its  edge..  Prove  that  if  the  angle  of  incidence  is  constant,  the  devia- 
tion increases  with  the  angle  of  the  prism.  What  is  the  limiting  angle 
of  the  prism,  such  th?it  the  incident  ray  does  not  emerge  when  it  meets 
the  second  face  of  the  prism  ?    (A.  1895.) 

4.  Give  a  detailed  account  of  the  method  of  finding  by  experiment 
the  refractive  index  of  the  material  of  a  transparent  solid  or  liquid 
prism.     (A.  1897.) 

5.  Explain  how  two  prisms  of  different  refractive  indices  and  dis- 
persive powers  may  be  combined  to  form  an  achromatic  combination. 
(A.  1901.) 


X 
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6.  Explain  the  theory  and  construction  (i)  of  an  achromatic  object- 
glass  ;  (2)  of  an  achromatic  eye-piece  formed  of  two  convex  lenses. 
(Lond.  Inter.  Sci.  Hons.  1895.) 

7.  Give  a  general  explanation  of  the  construction  of  an  achromatic 
lens,  with  a  diagram  to  show  the  paths  of  rays  incident  parallel  to  the 
axis  through  each  of  the  component  lenses  when  used  separately. 
(A.  1893.) 

8.  A  thin  convex  lens  of  crown  glass  and  a  thin  concave  lens  of 
flint  glass  form  an  achromatic  combination  when  placed  in  contact 
A  beam  of  white  light,  which  is  in  each  case  parallel  to  the  axis,  ^Is 
in  different  experiments  (i)  upon  the  convex  lens  alone,  (2)  upon  the 
concave  lens  alone,  (3)  upon  both  lenses  in  contact.  Draw  diagrams 
indicating  the  paths  of  the  blue  and  red  constituents  of  the  white  light 
in  each  case.     (A.  1892.) 

9.  What  is  meant  by  an  achromatic  combination  of  lenses  ?  You  are 
given  a  convex  lens,  and  a  prism  of  the  same  specimen  of  crown  glass, 
also  a  prism  of  flint  glass.  What  observations  would  you  make  in 
order  to  determine  the  focal  length  of  a  lens  of  the  flint  glass  which 
will  form,  with  the  crown  glass  lens,  an  achromatic  object-glass? 
(A  1896.) 

la  Two  thin  lenses  are  in  contact,  and  form  an  achromatic  combina- 
tion,  one  being  equi-convex,  and  the  other  equi-concave.  Calculate 
from  the  following  data  the  radius  of  cur^^ture  of  each  surface  of  the 
concave  lens,  and  the  focal  length  of  the  combination  : —  f 

Convex  lens. — Radius  of  curvature,  10  cms.  ;  refractive  indices :  for 
red,  I  -480  ;  for  violet,  i  -499. 

Concave  lens. — Refractive  indices:  for  red,  1*610;  for  violet,  1*667. 

(H..1897.) 

11.  A  convex  lens  of  focal  length  40  cms.  is  placed  in  contact  with  a 

concave  lens  of  focal  length  66  cms.  Trace  the  path  of  a  pencil  of  rays 
through  the  combination  from  an  object  at  a  distance  of  200  cms.,  and 
state  for  what  purpose  such  a  combination  is  used.     (A.  1897.) 

12.  Calculate  the  focal  lengths  of  the  components  of  an  achromatic «/ 
lens  to  be  of  2  metres  focal  lei^h,  from  experiments  on  prisms  of  given 
angles  made  of  the  kinds  of  glass  to  be  used  in  making  the  components. 
Choose  the  points  of  agreement  in  the  spectrum  for  your  calculation, 
and  give  reasons  for  your  choice.     (Lond.  B.Sc.  Hons.  1898.) 

^f^  13.  If  the  refractive  indices  for  red  and  blue  light  respectively  be  I  'S^S 
and  I  '542  in  a  crown  glass,  and  I  '628  and  I  '660  in  a  flint  glass,  calcu- 
late the  mean  focal  length  of  a  flint  glass  lens  which  will  correct  the 
chromatic  aberration  of  a  convex  crown  glass  lens  of  50  cms.  mean  focal 
length.  What  will  lie  the  focal  length  of  the  combination  when  the  two 
lenses  are  placed  close  ti^ether  ?    (Lond.  Inter.  Sci.  Hons.  1 898.) 
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14.  Explain,  with  the  aid  of  carefully  drawn  figures,  how  the  primary 
and  secondary  rainbows  are  formed.     (Lond.  B.Sc.  Pass,  1895.) 

15.  Find  the  dispersion  produced  by  a  thin  prism  of  angle  15", 
having  a  refractive  index  for  red  light  of  i  *5,  and  for  violet  light  of  I  *6. 
(Lond.  Inter.  Sci.  Pass,  1898.) 


Practical 

1.  Measure  the  angle  between  the  sur&x:es  of  a  given  prism  by  means 
of  a  spectrometer.     (Lond.  Inter.  Sci.  Hons.  1898.) 

2.  Find  the  refractive  indices,  for  the  three  (bright)  hydrogen  lines, 
of  the  given  prism,  being  given  a  spectrometer,  induction  coil,  vacuum 
tube,  &c.     (Lond.  B.Sc.  Pass,  1899.) 

3.  Measure  the  minimum  deviation  produced  by  the  given  prism. 
(Lond.  Inter.  Sci.  Hons.  1898.) 

4.  Find,  by  observations  on  the  two  prisms  A  and  B,  their  respective 
dispersive  powers.     (Lond.  B.Sc.  Hons.  1895.) 


CHAPTER  V 

OPTICAL  CONSTANTS  OF  MIRRORS  AND  LENSES 

Introductory. — The  properties  6[  a  spherical  mirror  are 
completely  determined  when  its  radius  of  curvature,  or  its  focal 
length,  is  known.  These  two  magnitudes  are  not  independ- 
ent ;  the  focal  length  is  equal  to  half  the  radius  of  curvature, 
both  as  to  magnitude  and  sign  (p.  33). 

A  lens  possesses  four  optical  constants,  so  related  that  when 
any  three  are  known,  the  fourth  can  be  determined  by  calcula- 
tion. These  constants  are : — ^The  radii  of  curvature  of  the  two 
surfaces  of  the  lens,  the  focal  length  of  the  lens,  and  the  refractive 
index  of  the  substance  of  which  the  lens  is  composed. 

If  y  is  the  focal  length  (second  focal  distance)  of  a  lens,  of  which  the 
radii  of  curvature  are  equal  to  rj  and  r2,  while  fi  is  the  refractive  index 
of  the  substance  of  which  the  lens  is  composed,  then  (p.  69) — 


7=<'--a-i) '■' 


/ 

In  using  this  equation,  the  student  should  exercise  great  care  in 
attaching  the  proper  signs  to  the  quantities/,  r^  and  fg. 

Each  surface  of  a  lens  may  be  treated  as  a  spherical  mirror, 
so  that  the  same  methods  may  be  used  for  determining  the  radii 
of  curvature  of  mirrors  and  lenses.  The  method  of  determining 
the  focal  length  of  a  lens  depends  on  the  character  of  the  lens. 
The  refractive  index,  /*,  of  a  lens  may  be  determined  by  sub- 
stituting the  values  of/  r^,  and  r<^  in  (i)- 

The  Optical  Bench. — The  experimental  determinations  described  in 
the  present  chapter  may  often  be  facilitated  by  mounting  the  mirror,  or 
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lens,  on  a  stand,  which  can  be  moved  backwards  or  forwards  in  a  straight 
line.  An  arrangement  to  secure  rectilinear  motion  of  the  stand  in 
lernied  an  optietl  btlieh.  This  may  consist  of  a  board  from  one  m 
two  yards  long,  and  about  six  inches  wide,  with  boxwood  metre  scalee 
screwed  down  end  to  end  on  its  upper  surface,  near  one  edge.  Several 
stands,  consisting  of  uprights  fixed  in  square  wooden  blocks,  and 
provided  with  attachments  for  lenses  and  screens,  are  requited ;  the 
boxwood  scales  at  the  edge  of  the  optical  bench  serve  lo  guide  Ibe 
wooden  blocks. 

Distances  may  he  measured  by  means  of  a  separate  boxwood  metre 
scale.     Short  distances    may  be  measured    by  the    aid  of  a  pair  of 

As  a  source  of  light,  an  Argand  or  Welsbach  gas  burner  may  he  used, 
the  glass  chimney  being  surrounded  by  a  cylinder  of  thin  sheet  zinc, 
with  a  circular  aperture  half  an  inch  in  diameter  cut  in  it.  A  card- 
board screen,  with  a  small  circular  aperture  cut  in  it,  may  be  placed 
in  front  of  the  source  of  light.  Two  fine  wires,  or  fine  glass  fibrcEi, 
may  be  stretched  across  the  aperture  in  the  cardboard  screen. 

Focal  Length  of  a  Lens 
Simple  ninatrativfl  Experiment.— The   following  experi- 
ment brings  the  properties  of  divergent  and  conveiijent  lenses 
prominently  into  view. 

EXPT.  12.— Draw  a  line,  AB  (Fig.  6l),  on  a  sheet  of  millboard, 
and  cut  a  slot  perpendicular  to  (his  line  so  that  a  lens,  L,  can  stand 
upright  in  it,  half 
above  and  half  below 
the  surface  of  the 
millboard.  The  line 
AB  should  coincide 
with  the  axis  of  the 
lens.  Stick  two  pins 
upright  in  the  mill- 
board, on  one  side  of 
the    lens,    at    points  Fio.  6r.— Illusiraie;  EiptriniEni  la. 

C  and  D,  equidistant 

from,  and  on  the  same  side  of,  the  axis  AB.  Look  Ihrough  the 
lens,  and  adjust  the  position  of  the  eye  so  that  one  pin  is  seen  in 
front  of  the  other.  Place  pins  at  E  and  G,  so  that  all  four  pins  are 
seen  in  the  same  straight  line,  and  draw  a  straight  line  through  G  and 
E.     If  this  line  cuts  the  axis  at  F,  the  distance  from  L  to  F  gives  the 
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focal  length  of  the  lens.  It  is  best  to  use  a  lens  of  from  30  to  70  cms. 
focal  length,  and  an  aperture  of  from  5  to  7  cms. ,  for  this  experiment. 
If  the  lens  is  convergent,  the  line  EG  will  cut  the  axis  on  the  side  of 
the  lens  remote  from  the  pins  D,  C.  In  this  case,  for  the  pins  D  and  C 
to  be  seen  through  the  lens,  they  must  be  placed  at  a  distance  from  the 
latter  less  than  the  focal  distance. 

Direct  Determination  of  Focal  Leni^th  (Convergent 
Lens).— 

ExPT.  13. — By  means  of  the  convergent  lens,  form  an  image  of  a 
remote  object  (such  as  a  distant  stack  of  chimneys),  on  a  sheet  of  mill- 
board. When  the  image  is  most  distinct,  the  sur&ce  of  the  millboard 
is  in  the  second  focal  plane  of  the  lens  ;  if  the  lens  is  thin,  the  distance 
from  the  millboard  to.  the  lens  gives  the  focal  length  of  the  latter. 

Even  when  another  method  of  determining  the  focal  length  of 
a  convergent  lens  is  used,  the  results  obtained  should  be  checked 
by  the  above  method. 

ExPT.  14. — Place  the  lens  to  be  examined  on  the  surface  of  a  piece 
of  good  looking-glass  laid  on  a  table.  Above  the  lens,  support  a 
pointed  piece  of  white  paper,  and  observe  the  real  inverted  image  of 
this  formed  by  rays  refracted  through  the  lens,  reflected  from  the 
looking-glass,  and  then  again  refracted  through  the  lens.  Adjust  the 
position  of  the  piece  of  paper  till  its  point,  and  the  point  of  the  image, 
coincide.  When  this  adjustment  is  completed,  there  will  be  no  parallax 
between  the  paper  and  its  image.  Then  the  strip  of  paper  is  at  the 
first  principal  focus  of  the  lens. 

The  formation  of  the  final  image  may  be  thus  explained. 
Since  the  piece  of  paper  is  at  the  first  principal  focus  of  the  lens, 
the  first  refraction  forms  a  virtual,  erect  image  at  an  infinite 
distance  above  either  the  lens  or  the  mirror.  By  reflection,  a 
virtual,  erect  image  is  formed  at  an  infinite  distance  below  the 
mirror  ;  this  image  gives  rise,  by  the  second  refraction,  to  a  real 
inverted  image  at  the  principal  focus  of  the  lens. 

If  the  lens  is  thin,  the  distance  from  it  to  the  piece  of  paper 
gives  the  focal  length  of  the  lens.  If  the  lens  is  thick,  or  if  a 
compound  lens  (such  as  a  photographic  objective)  is  used,  the 
position  of  the  first  principal  focus  with  respect  to  the  nearer 
surface  of  the  lens,  or  lens  combination,  can  be  found  in  this 
manner. 

This  method  can  be  advantageously  used  in  connection  with 
long  focus  spectacle  lenses. 
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Ol)seryatioii  of  Coxuogate  Foci  (Convergent  Lens).— 

ExPT.  15. — Place  the  lens  at  such  a  distance  from  an  illuminated 
aperture  that  a  real  image  is  formed,  and  determine  the  position  of  the 
image.  This  can  be  accomplished,  if  the  experiment  is  performed  in  a 
dark  room,  by  adjusting  a  white  screen  so  that  the  image  is  formed  on 
it.  Greater  accuracy  can  be  secured  by  observing  the  image  directly, 
and  adjusting  a  needle  so  that  there  is  no  parallax  between  it  and  the 
image  ;  this  method  can  be  used  in  an  undarkened  room. 

Let  the  numerical  value  of  the  distance  from  the  aperture  to 
the  lens  be  equal  to  d^^  while  that  of  the  distance  from  the 
lens  to  the  image  is  equal  to  d>^  Then  u  =  d^  while  z/  =  -d.^. 
Then,  if/ is  the  focal  length  of  the  lens — 

I  _     £1 

7      ^2    ^i 

This  method  only  applies  to  thin  convergent  lenses. 

Thick  Lenses,  and  Combinations  of  Lenses.— It  will  be 

proved  in  a  subsequent  chapter  that,  on  the  axis  of  a  thick  lens,  or 
a  combination  of  two  or  more  coaxial  lenses,  there  are  two  fixed 
points,  termed  the  firit  and  second  principal  points,  which  possess 
the  following  properties  :  If  «  is  the  distance  of  the  object, 
measured  from  Ihe  first  principal  pointy  while  v  is  the  distance 
of  the  corresppnding  image,  measured  from  the  second  principal 
Pointy  and  /  is  the  distance  of  the  second  principal  focus, 
measured  from  the  second  principal  point ;  then — 

=7 (2) 

V        u       f 

In  the  case  of  a  thin  lens,  the  two  principal  points  are 
practically  coincident  with  the  point  which  we  have  termed  the 
pole  of  the  lens  (p.  67). 

It  thus  becomes  obvious  that  a  single  formula  can  be  used 
for  a  lens,  whether  thm  or  thick,  or  for  a  combination  of  lenses. 

When  the  lens  is  convergent,  and  a  real  image  of  an  illumin- 
ated aperture  is  formed  on  a  screen,  let  u  =  d^^  while  z/  =  -  d.^. 
Then — 

i.      JL  -  i 
di     (l\      f 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  the  distance  between  the  illuminated 
aperture,  and  the  screen  on  which  the  image  is  formed,  is  kept 

I 
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constant  This  distance  is  equal  to  (^+<^  flus  the  distance 
between  the  two  principal  points  of  the  lens.  If  d^  and  d^  are 
unequal,  there  will  always  be  two  positions,  in  either  of  which 
the  lens  can  be  placed  so  as  to  form  an  image  on  the  screen. 
For  let  u  =  d^  while  v  =  —d^.  These  values  will  obviously 
satisfy  (2).  In  one  of  these  positions,  the  lens  is  nearer  to  the 
aperture  than  to  the  screen,  while  in  the  other  position,  the  lens 
is  nearer  to  the  screen  than  to  the  aperture.  On  diminishing 
the  distance  between  the  aperture  and  screen,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  two  positions  in  which  the  lens  can  be  placed,  so  as  to 
form  an  image  on  the  screen,  are  closer  together  than  previously; 
and  by  continuously  diminishing  the  distance  between  the  aper- 
ture and  the  screen,  it  will  at  last  be  found  that  there  is  only  one 
position  in  which  the  lens  can  be  placed  so  as  to  form  an  image 
on  the  screen.  In  this  case  d^  =  d^^  d  (say),  and  the  object  is 
as  far  from  the  first  principal  point  of  the  lens  as  the  image  is 
from  the  second  principal  point.    Then — 

_  I  _  £  _  _  2  _  I 
d     d"     ^"/''•'^■"     ^■^• 

If  the  lens  is  thin,  the  distance  from  the  aperture  to  the  screen 
is  numerically  equal  to  2d  or  4/I 

In  the  case  of  a  thick  lens,  or  combination  of  lenses,  we  know 
that  the  second  principal  focus  is  at  a  distance /from  the  second 
principal  point ;  while  the  screen,  when  adjusted  as  described 
above,  is  at  a  distance  2/ from  the  second  principal  point.  Thus 
the  screen  is  at  a  distance/  from  the  second  principal  focus. 
Having  determined,  by  the  method  described  in  Expt.  14, 
the  position  of  the  second  principal  focus  relative  to  the 
nearer  surface  of  the  lens,  or  combination  of  lenses,  the  dis- 
tance from  this  point  to  the  screen  can  be  measured ;  this 
gives  us  the  focal  length,  /  of  the  lens.  If  we  measure  a 
distance  equal  to/,  from  the  second  principal  focus,  toward  the 
lens,  then  we  determine  the  position  of  the  second  principal  point 
of  the  lens.  If  the  position  of  the  principal  focus  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  lens  has  been  determined,  a  measurement  of  the 
distance/ from  this  point  toward  the  lens  will  determine  the 
first  principal  point  of  the  lens. 

Expt.  16.— Determine  the  focal  length  of  a  thin  convergent  lens  by 
the  method  just  described. 
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ExPT.  17. — Determine  the  focal  length,  and  the  principal  points, 
of  the  focussing  lens  of  a  magic  lantern,  or  a  photographic  objective, 
by  the  method  just  described. 

Magnification  Method  (Convergent  Lens).— 

ExPT.  18. — Place  two  scales,  photographed  on  glass  from  the  same 
negative,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  lens  to  be  tested.  The  photographic 
films  should  be  uncovered,  and  turned  toward  the  lens.  Adjust  the 
scales  so  that  a  real  image  of  one  is  formed  on  the  other  ;  this  adjust- 
ment should  be  tested  by  an  observation  through  a  magnifying  glass,  when 
parallax  between  one  scale  and  the  image  of  the  other  can  be  easily 
detected.  By  observing  points  of  coincidence  between  the  one  scale 
and  the  image  of  the  other,  determine  the  magnification  m^  =  i/o. 
Then,  if  z^^  is  the  distance  of  the  image  from  the  second  principal  point 
of  the  lens  we  have  (p.  72) — 

"'^-W-^ (3) 

If  the  lens  is  thin,  z/j  can  be  measured,  when — 

/=  V(i  -  Wi)- 
If  the  lens  is  thick,  we  cannot  measure  z/,  until  we  know  the  second 
principal  point  of  the  lens.  In  this  case,  having  obtained  the  magni- 
fication ///j,  corresponding  to  a  particular  position  of  the  image  (which 
must  be  noted),  shift  the  scales  into  new  positions,  conjugate  as  before, 
but  corresponding  to  a  magnification  m^  Then,  \iv.^  is  the  (unknown) 
distance  of  the  image  from  the  second  principal  point — 

,„,=/r3. (4) 

Subtracting  (4)  from  (3),  we  obtain — 

;//i  -  /;/2  =  \ 

Here  m^  and  m^  are  known,  and  {v^-v^),  which  is  the  distance 
between  the  images  formed  in  the  two  experiments,  can  be  directly 
measured.  Thus,  f  is  determined,  and  the  principal  points  can  be 
found  in  the  manner  described  in  connection  with  Expt.  17. 

Focal  Length  of  Divergent  Lens.— Thick  divergent  lenses, 
or  divergent  lens  combinations,  are  seldom  used.  Consequently 
we  shall  here  confine  our  attention  to  thin  divergent  lenses.  ^ 

Expt.  19. — Place  the  divergent  lens  in  contact  with  a  convergent 
lens  of  such  short  focus  that  the  combination  is  convergent.  Deter- 
mine the  focal  length,  F,  of  the  combination,  by  one  of  the  methods 

I  2 
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used  in  Expts.  13,  14,  or  15.  Then,  (p.  73),  if  yj  is  the  known  focal 
lei^h  of  the  convergent  lens,  the  focal  lengthy  of  the  diveEgent  lens 
is  detennined  from  the  equation — 

i//=  i/F  -  I//.. 

(Remember  that  F  and  f^  are  both  negative.) 

Ex  FT.  20. — Mount  the  divergent  lens  so  that  a  distant  object  can 
be  seen  through  it.  The  image  seen  will  be  at  the  principtal  focus  of 
the  lens.  The  position  of  this  image  can  be  detennined  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  used  in  Expt.  5  (p.  54).  Place  a  thin  sheet  of  plate- 
glass  between  the  lens  and  the  eye,  and  adjust  a  small  pointed  gas 
flame,  so  that  its  image,  reflected  in  the  plate-glass,  coincides  in  posi- 
tion with  the  image  of  the  distant  object  seen  through  the  lens.  Then 
the  principal  focus  of  the  lens  is  as  £aur  behind  the  plate-glass,  as  the 
pointed  gas  flame  is  in  front  of  it. 

Optical  Methods  of  measuring  Curvature 
Ck)ncave  Mirror,  or  Concave  Svr&ce  of  Lens. — 

Expt.  21. — Turn  the  concave  surface  toward  a  distant  object,  and, 
by  tilting  it  slightly,  form  a  reflected  image  of  the  object  on  a  piece  of 
white  card.  When  the  image  is  most  definite,  the  distance  from  the 
surface  to  the  card  is  equal  to  the  focal  length  of  the  surface,  or  half  the 
radius  of  curvature. 

Rays  diverging  from  the  centre  of  curvature  of  a  concave 
mirror  fall  on  the  mirror  normally,  so  that  their  directions  are 
reversed,  and  the  reflected  rays  converge  toward  the  centre  of 
curvature.  A  small  luminous  object,  placed  at  the  centre  of 
curvature  of  a  concave  mirror,  gives  rise  to  a  real  inverted 
image,  also  situated  at  the  centre  of  curvature. 

Exi»T.  22. — Turn  the  concave  surface  to  be  tested  toward  an  illumi- 
nated aperture  in  a  white  screen.  Adjust  so  that  a  distinct  image  of 
the  aperture  is  formed  on  the  screen,  near  the  aperture.  Then  the 
distance  from  the  surface  to  the  aperture  is  equal  to  the  radius  of 
curvature. 

E.XPT.  23. — Place  a  pointed  piece  of  white  paper  at  right  angles  to 
the  axis  of  the  surface  to  be  tested,  and  observe  the  real  inverted  image 
formed.  Adjust  so  that  the  point  of  the  paper  and  the  point  of  the 
image  coincide  ;  examine  both  through  a  magnifying  glass,  to  see  if  any 
parallax  can  be  detected.  When  the  above  adjustment  has  been  com- 
pleted, the  distance  from  the  pole  of  the  surface  to  the  point  of  the 
paper  is  equal  to  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  surface. 
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Convex  Mirror,  or  Convex  Surface  of  Lens.— If  a  pencil  of 

rays  converges  toward  the  centre  of  curvature  of  a  convex 
reflecting  surf  ice,  each  ray  will  fall  normally  on  the  surface,  and 
its  direction  will  be  reversed  by  reflection. 

ExPT.  24. — Place  a  convergent  lens  in  front  of  an  illuminated  aperture 
in  a  white  screen,  in  such  a  position  that  a  real  image  of  the  aperture  is 
formed.  Adjust  a  needle  so  that  its  point  coincides  with  the  real  image 
of  the  aperture.  Then  place  the  convex  surface  to  be  tested  between 
the  needle  and  the  lens,  and  adjust  until  an  image  of  the  aperture  is 
formed  on  the  screen,  beside  the  aperture.  In  this  case  the  rays  fall 
normally  on  the  convex  surface,  and  the  distance  between  the  surface 
and  the  needle-point  is  equal  to  the  radius  of  curvature. 

ExPT.  25. — Place  a  small  pointed  gas  flame  (p.  54)  in  front  of  the 
convex  surface,  and  observe  the  virtual  erect  image  formed  by  reflection 
at  the  surface.  Between  the  flame  and  the  surface,  place  a  sheet  of  thin 
plate-glass,  and  adjust  this  so  that  there  is  no  parallax  between  the 
image  of  the  flame  reflected  in  it,  and  the  image  of  the  flame  reflected 
in  the  convex  surface.  Then  the  image  reflected  in  the  convex  surface 
is  as  far  behind  the  plate-glass,  as  the  flame  is  in  front  of  the  latter. 
Determine  the  distance,  z/,  from  the  convex  surface  to  the  virtual  erect 
image  reflected  therein.  Then  the  distance,  «,  from  the  convex  surface 
to  the  flame,  can  be  measured  directly.  If  /  is  the  focal  length,  and  r 
the  radius  of  cuivature,  of  the  convex  surface — 

I       I  _  2  _  I 

V       u       r     f 

(Remember  that  u  is  positive,  while  vh  negative.) 

Curvature  of  Surfiekces  of  Long-Focus  Lens.— The  surfaces 

of  a  long-focus  lens  are  nearly  plane,  and  the  methods 
described  above  do  not  give  accurate  results,  except  in  the  case 
of  a  concave  surface.  The  radius  of  curvature  of  the  convex 
surface  of  a  long  focus  concavo-convex,  plano-convex,  or  bi- 
convex lens,  can  best  be  determined  as  follows  : — 

ExPT.  26. — Place  the  lens  in  front  of  an  illuminated  aperture  in  a 
white  screen,  the  convex  surface  to  be  examined  being  turned  away 
from  the  aperture.  Adjust  the  position  of  the  lens  so  that  the  light 
reflected  internally  from  the  convex  surface  forms  an  image  on  the 
screen  beside  the  aperture. 

If  u  is  the  distance  of  the  lens  from  the  screen,  while  /  is 
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the  foca!  Ifgg'JL  d[  ^3t  jess,  dae  ;acz:s  d[  ccmnve,  r^  of  the 


Dcter=::ac  y  Irr  ooe  rf  die  sxdiods  already  dcsciibcd,  and 
zsatn  in  ihe  aborc  cqaiSoc  tat^g  care  that  die  mneci  sign  is 
prefixed.    The  qiantfiy  m  m^  dE  oomse;.  be  positive. 

If  the  kais.  is  be  D:^vex.  a  rsl  laaige  caosaot  be  Ibmed  bnr  reflection 
from  t&frwmi  scrbcc  9>  tba:  in  i^is  caise  the  aboie  itthod  presents  no 
difficahies.  If  die  lens  k  ccncrnio^ccnex,  dieie  «i!L  in  general,  be 
t«ro  poshScxis  of  d>e  leas  «i::>:ii  vd  k;c3i  an  iuuigL  on  the  screen ;  in 
one  case,  the  !^:bi  is  reflected  from  die  froct  looncave)  sar&ce,  while 
in  the  other  it  is  icxemallv  reflected  irixx  die  back  tconTex)  sor&ce. 
These  two  images  maj  be  disdagaidied  by  die  crrcmnstance,  that  when 
the  lens  is  di% agent  ir,  <  r^K  m  is  greater  than  r,,  and  thft  image 
fwfii  »%«■  Hi  IBM  ii  It  tin  Iff  tif  intaBM  frvia  tha  wreea  vill 
te  tkat  iae  to  ligkt  icOwtoi  JatwMlly  tarn  tha  teek  rai&ee. 
When  the  lens  is  conTcigent  tr^  >  r«),  «  is  less  than  r^,  and  tha  image 

ba  tkat  iae  la  ligkt  leiMtal  iatMMliy  at  tte  teek  mfkee.    The 

student  afaonld  find  no  difficulty  in  verifying  these  statements  by  the  aid 
of  a  diagram,  or  by  the  aid  of  the  equations  dedoced  on  p.  79. 

I>et6Cti0ii  of  a  Fbuie  SnifiMe. — ^When  it  is  suspected  that 
one  suffice  of  a  lens  is  plane,  this  suspicion  can  be  readily 
verified  or  disproved  by  the  following  method  : — 

EXPT.  27. — Place  the  surface  to  be  tested  on  a  level  with,  and  near 
to,  the  eye,  and  observe  the  image  of  a  vertical  straight  line  (such  as  the 
edge  o^  a  window),  formed  in  it  by  reflection  at  grazing  incidence.  If 
the  surface  is  plane,  the  image  vt-ill  be  straight  and  ondistorted.  Dis- 
tortion of  the  image  proves  that  the  sorface  is  curved,  and  the  method 
of  Expt.  26,  or  that  of  Expt.  21,  can  be  used  to  determine  its'corvature. 

Mechanical  Method  of  measuring  Curvature 

The  Spherometer. — ^The  cur>'ature  of  a  surface  may  bs 
measured  by  purely  mechanical  means,  by  the  aid  of  an 
instrument  termed  the  8p1i«rom«ter.  This  consists  of  a  rigid 
metal  framework,  provided  with  three  pointed  legs  fixed  at  the 
comers  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  while  a  fourth  leg,  equidistant 
from  the  other  three,  can  be  raised  or  lowered  by  means  of  a 
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Plan  of  Under  Surface 


fine  screw  (Fig.  62).  Thus,  the  fourth  leg  passes  through  the 
centre  of  the  circle  which  may  be  drawn  through  the  three  outer 
legs.  When  the  central  leg  is  sufficiently  raised,  the  three  outer 
legs  can  stand  firmly  on  a  surface  of  any  shape,  and  the 
instrument  cannot  then  be  readily  rotated.  But  when  the 
central  leg  touches  the  surface,  the 
instrument  can  be  rotated  about 
the  point  of  contact.  This  gives 
us  a  very  delicate  means  of  de- 
tecting the  instant  at  which  the 
central  leg  touches  the  surface. 
The  central  leg  has  a  screw,  gener- 
ally of  half  a  millimetre  pitch,  cut 
on  it,  and  is  provided  with  a  disc,  A, 
graduated  in  50  larger  divisions, 
each  of  which  is  again  divided 
into  10  parts.  Thus,  a  complete 
rotation  of  the  disc  raises  or 
lowers  the  central  leg  by  half  a 
millimetre,  and  a  rotation  through 
one  of  the  larger  divisions  raises 
it  through  ^  x  |  =  jj^  mm.  At 
the  side  of  the  disc  is  a  vertical 
scale  graduated  in  half-millimetres, 
so  that  the  number  of  complete  ro- 
tations can  be  readily  ascertained. 

To  test  the  adjustment  of  the 
zero,  the  instrument  is  placed  on 

a  plane  surface,  such  as  that  of  a  piece  of  good  plate-glass,  and 
the  central  leg  is  adjusted  so  that  lowering  it  by  the  smallest 
amount  renders  the  instrument  capable  of  rotation.  The 
extremities  of  all  four  legs  are  then  in  a  plane,  and  the  zero 
graduation  on  the  disc  should  be  opposite  the  edge  of  the 
vertical  scale. 

To  determine  the  curvature  of  a  spherical  surface,  the 
spherometer  is  placed  on  the  surface,  and  the  central  leg  is 
adjusted  until  it  just  makes  contact. 

Let  ACE  (Fig.  63)  be  a  section,  of  the  surface  by  a  plane 
passing  through  the  centre  of  curvature,  K,  so  that  ACEF  forms 
the  complete  section  of  the  sphere,  of  which  the  surface  form? 


Elevation 

Fig.  62. — The  Spherometer.   (From 
Earl's  Physical  Measurements.) 
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Let  the  central  leg  of  Ihe  spherometer  touch  the  surface 
at  C,  and  draw  the  diameter 
CF.  The  outer  legs  of  ihe 
spheromeier  touch  the  surface 
in  a  plane  AE  perpendicular  to 
-  the  paper,  and  the  distance  DC 
of  the  extremity  of  the  central 
leg  above  this  pl^ne  can  be 
determined  from  a  reading  of  the 
disc  and  scale.  Let  DC  =  A, 
measured  in  centimetres.  Then, 
if  the  distance  from  the  ex- 
Iremity  of  Ihe  central  leg  to 
that  of  one  of  the  outer  legs, 
when  all  are  in  a  plane,  is  equal 

Let  r  be   the   radius 
1  well-known  properly 


of  cu^^■ature  of  the  surface, 
of  the  circle- 
CD  X  DF  =  (DA)", 


to    rf 
DA  =  rf. 


unless  the  radius  of 
1  the  right-hand  side 


When  A  is  very  small,  as  will  be  the  casi 
curvature  is  very  small,  we  may  neglect  A  c 
of  this  equation,  when — 


The  quantities  rfand  A  must  both  be  expressed  in  tenns  of 
the  same  unit  of  length,  and  r  is  then  obtained  in  terms  of  this 

When  the  surface  is  concave,  the  procedure  is  similar,  except 
that  A  then  represents  the  distance  of  the  extremity  of  the 
central  leg  AViiri'  the  plane  passing  through  the  extremities  of 
the  remaining  legs. 

QtlKSTIONS  ON   Chaptbr  V 

I-  Show  how  to  determine  the  focal  lei^h  of  a  convex  minor,  1^ 
measurement  niih  the  spheromeier,  and  explain  the  (Hindple  or  the 
instnimeni.     {A.  1894.) 

2.  IV^tilie,  and  illnslRile  hy  a  diagiam,  an  accunte  tahoratoiT 
metlkxi  id' measuring  ihe  local  ki^th  of  a  Mnotre  lens.     (A.  1901.) 
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3.  If  the  collimator  of  a  spectrometer  be  out  of  adjustment,  what 
errors  are  likely  to  l)e  introduced  in  measuring  the  angle  between  two 
plane  reflecting  surfaces,  as,  for  example,  those  of  a  prism  ?  (Lond. 
Inter.  Sci.  Hons.  1898.) 

Practical 

1.  Find  the  focal  length  of  a  concave  mirror.     (H.  1894.) 

2.  Find  the  focal  length  of  a  concave  lens  by  the  aid  of  a  convex 
lens.     (H.  1893.) 

3.  Determine,  by  purely  optical  methods,  the  refractive  index  of  the 
glass  and  the  radii  of  the  surfaces  of  a  lens.     (H.  1892.) 

4.  Measure,  with  the  spherometer,  the  curvatures  of  the  faces  of  the 
given  lens.  Ascertain  also  its  focal  length,  and  calculate  the  refractive 
index  of  the  glass  of  which  it  is  made.     (Lond.  B.Sc.  Pass,  1899.) 

5.  Find,  by  an  optical  method,  the  curvatures  of  the  faces  of  a  lens. 
(H.  1889.) 

6.  Find  the  focal  length  of  a  concave  lens.     (H.  1892.) 

7.  Find  the  exact  distance  between  the  two  principal  foci  of  a  given 
compound  lens.     (Lond.  B.Sc.  Pass,  1898.) 


IT  • 


A^ 
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CHAPTER  VI 

SPHERICAL  ABERRATION  AND   ALLIED  PHENOMENA 

Introductory- — When  applying  the  laws  of  reflection  and 
refraction  to  mirrors  and  lenses,  we  assumed  that  the  rays  from 
the  object,  and  those  which  formed  the  image,  lay  near  to  the 
axis,  and  were  only  slightly  inclined  to  the  latter.  The  results 
obtained  are.  therefore  true  only  when  the  aperture  of  the  mirror 
or  lens  is  small,  and  the  object  subtends  only  a  small  angle  at 
the  pole.  In  the  present  chapter  we  must  investigate  the 
reflectionvarid  refraction  of  light  by  mirrors  a|nd  lenses  of  wide 
apertures^  arid  determine  the  defects  produced  in  the  image 
when  the  object  subtends  a  considerable  angle  at  the  pole. 

Tlie  i-^gCj  formed  by  reflection  at  a  plane  surface  is  always 
a  perfect  reproduction  of  the  object,  since  in  this  case  we  found 
it  unnecessary  to  make  any  assumptions  as  to  the  aperture  of 
the  reflecting  surface.  We  may  therefore,  at  present,  confine 
our  attention  toWie  reflection  of  light  at  spherical  surfaces,  and 
the  refraction  of  light  at  plane  an^  sphei^cal  su^lp^s. 

Caustic  formed  by  Reflection  at  a  Spherical  Sur&1^e.^et 
APB  (Fig.  64)  be  a  principal  sectjon  of  a*hemisphencal 
mirror,  of  which  C  is  the  centre  of  ^cusvdture,  P  is  the  pole,  and 
PQ  is  the  axis.  Let  O  be  a  luminous  pomt  on  the  axis.  Having 
given  a  ray  from  O,  incident,  in  the  tiane  of  the  paper,  at  any 
point  on  the  mirror,  it  is  easy  to  OTtirnfine  the  corresponding 
reflected  ray.  Draw  the.  radiu^pgasing  through  the  point  of 
incidence,  and  from  the  latter  point  maw  a  line  such  that  it  and 
the  incident  ray  lie  oft  oppoiite  s^des  of,  and  make  equal  angles 
with,  the  radius.  TKe  lin^  soMWiwn  represents  the  reflected 
ray.    In  Fig.  64,  a  number  of  *rays,  reflected  fiom  various 
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Fig.  6i.— CauHic  fc 


points  on  the  hemispherical  surfece,  have  been  drawn  in  this 
manner. 

It  will  be  noticed  ibat  the  rays,  reflected  from  ptoints  in  the 
immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  I  be 
pole  P,  intersect 
the  axis  and  each 
other  in  a  point  I ; 
Ibis  is  the  point 
which  we  have 
termed  the  imaga 
or  O.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  when 
the  point  at  which 
reflection  occurs  is 
remote  from  tbe 
pole,  the  reflected 
ray  cuts  ihe  axis  at 

a  point  nearer  to  the  mirror  than  1 ;  and  the  n 
tbe  pole  is  ihe  point  of  reflection,  the  nearer  K 
the  reflected  ray  cut  the  axis. 

Similarly,  when  rays  parallel  to  the  axis  are  reflected  from  a 
spherical  mirror,  those  rays  alone  which  are  reflected  near  the 
pole  pass  through  tbe  principal  focus  ;  those  reflected  near  tbe 
periphery  of  the  mirror  cut  the  axis  at  a  point  nearer  to  the  mirror 
than  the  principal  focus.  This  phenomenon  is  termed  iphsrieal 
Bbarration.  The  distance  from  the  principal  focus  to  the  point 
where  the  axis  is  cut  by  rays  reflected  from  ihe  periphery  of 
the  mirror  (the  incident  rays  being  parallel  to  tbe  axis)  is 
termed  the  iplwriiikl  abenation  of  the  mirror. 

It  must  also  be  noticed  that  any  two  rays,  reflected  from 
neighbouring  points  of  tbe  mirror  at  a  distance  from  the  pole, 
intersect  each  other  before  reaching  the  axis.  Each  point  of 
intersection  of  neighbouring  reflected  rays  is  a  sort  of  focus,  and 
if  we  draw  a  curve  joining  all  such  foci,  it  is  obvious  that  all  of 
the  reflected  rays  touch  this  curve.  Such  a  curve  is  drawn  in 
the  lower  half  of  Fig.  64;  it  is  termed  the  wui tie  onrre.  The 
image  I  is  situated  at  the  cusp  of  tbe  caustic  curve. 

If  we  imagine    Fig.  64  to  rotate  about   the  axis  PQ,  the 
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semicircle  APR  will  describe  the  hemispherical  reflecting  surface, 
and  Ihe  caustic  curve  will  describe  a  surface  termed  the  MuMio 
nrfue.  All  of  the  rays  reflected  from  the  hemispherical  mirror 
touch  the  caustic  surface. 

When  a  beam  of  sunlight  shines  into  a  'cup  containing  tea, 
&c.,  the  caustic  curve,  due  to  the  rays  reflected  from  the  side  of 
the  cup,  is  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  tea. 

K:CPT.  38. — Oblnin  a  circular  glas.s  ring,  cut  from  a  cylindrical  glass 
shoile.  Uld  divide  this  into  two  semicircular  portions.  Lay  one  of  these 
on  a  sheet  of  while  jiaper,  and  place  a  small  electric  glow  lamp  at  a. 
(mint  nn  Ihe  axis.  A  bright  line  on  the  paper  indicates  Ihe  position  of 
the  mustic  curve.  Notice  the  form  of  this  curve  when  Ihe  lamp  is 
pUccil  at  Ihe  principal  focus,  i.e.,  half  way  between  the  centre  of 
cnrraiure  ami  the  pole. 

Ksi'T.  ag. — In  a  ntanner  similar  10  ihat  used  in  drawing  Fig.  64, 
diaw  the  causlie  curve  when  the  incident  rays  railiale  frmn  the  principal 

Exit.  30 — In  a  similar  mantver,  delerminc  ihe  form  of  the  virtual 
caustic  cur^-e,  when  lighl-rara  are  reflecled  from  a  convex  sor&ce. 

Focftl  Zanw  formed  by  IMlection  x\  &  8pb«rical  Siit£w!«. 
— Let  APB  (Fig.    65^  be  part  of  a  principal   section  of  a 
hemispherical      sur- 
fece,  €>f  which  C  is 
the  centre  of  curva- 
ture, P  is  the  pole, 
and  PQ  is  the  axis. 
Let  O  be  aluminous 
point    on    the    a\is 
and  let  OE,  OD.  be 
ra\-s  incident,  in  ilic 
plane  of  the  paper,  ai 
tV-  ^s— F.vv.;  l:■^.fv--:^:  v,  R,.flp,;^.x^»;»         neighbouring  pranis, 
s,-Jk.^a.  ^..  ^^v.  E,  D,  of  the  sarfece. 

The  coricsponding 
rr3e.-red  rav-s.  KH.  l^K,  imersevt  each  other  ai  F„  artd  cross 
the  a\-.f  a:  di^cren:  p.v«;s.  ]f  OE.  OR  are  the  limits  of 
;rw  jiecT.'.iiS,  by  i>!c  -.y.-,:;.?  ca  ;he  }iaper,  ct  a  dit«tigenl  incideni 
p«l.^..  :bt=  EH.  TK.  tiimi  -.he  ::-:;s  erf  ihe  secoon,  by  die 
pUne  is  ■.!!(■  jv.-.-fr,  ,-«■  :hf  Ti::^cv-te\£  pc-cil. 
We  r::.;*;  Don   er!.;;^re  u:;o    -.be    aanwie  of  the  complete 
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reflected  pencil.  If  we  suppose  Fig.  65  to  rotate  through 
a  small  angle  about  the  axis  PQ,  the  curved  line  D£  de- 
scribes a  small  element  of  the  reflecting  surface,  and  the  space 
DOE  describes  the  pencil  diverging  from  O  incident  on  this 
element.  Similarly,  the  space  EHKD  describes  the  pencil 
reflected  from  the  element.  The  point  Fj  describes  a  short, 
approximately  straight,  line,  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
paper;  every  ray  in  the  reflected  pencil  passes  through  this  line, 
which  is  termed  the  First  Focal  Line  of  the  reflected  pencil. 
Every  ray  also  passes  through  the  axis,  so  that  the  transverse 
section  of  the  reflected  pencil,  where  it  crosses  the  axis  of  the 
mirror,  is  a  short  straight  line,  Fg,  in  the  plane  of  the  paper;  this 
is  termed  the  Second  Focal  Line  of  the  reflected  pencil.  Thus,  as 
we  pass  from  Fj  to  F2,the  transverse  section  of  the  pencil  changes 
from  a  straight  line  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  paper,  to 
a  straight  line  in  the  plane  of  the  paper;  and  as  this  change 
proceeds  continuously,  it  follows  that  the  width  of  the  pencil 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  paper  decreases,  as  the  width 
of  the  pencil  in  the  plane  of  the  paper  increases.  Consequently, 
somewhere  between  F^  and  Fg,  the  pencil  must  be  equally 
wide  in  both  directions.  Herfe,  the  section  of  the  pencil  is 
approximately  circular,  and  is  termed  the  Circle  of  Least  Confusion; 
this  is  the  nearest  approach  to  a  point  focus  in  the  reflected 
pencil. 

Since  a  reflected  pencil,  formed  in  the  manner  just  described, 
does  not  anywhere  pass  through  a  point,  it  is  termed  an 
astigmatic  pencil.^ 

From  the  centre  of  curvature,  C,  draw  the  radius  CG,  passing 
through  the  middle  point  of  the  element  DE.  Then  Ae  line 
CG  forms  the  principal  axis  of  the  surface  element  tD,'fend  O 
becomes  a  point  source  of  light  situated  at  a  distance* from  the 
axis.  The  pencil  OED  may  now  be  termed  an  oblique  centric 
pencil :  oblique^  since  its  constituent  rays  are  considerably  in- 
clined to  the  axis  ;  and  centric^  since  the  rays  are  incident  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  middle  point  of  the  element. 
We  thus  see  that  an  oblique  centric  pencil  gives  rise,  on  reflection 
at  a  spherical  surface,  to  an  astigmatic  pencil,  which  passes  through 
two  mutually  perpendicular  focal  lines,  F^  and  F2.  Between  these 
two  focal  lines  is  the  circle  of  least  confusion. 

1  Greek,  a,  without,  and  stig9*ui,  a  spot  or  point. 
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The  circle  of  leaM  confusion  is  the  nearest  Approach  to  an  image  of 
Ihe  point  soacce  O,  which  can  be  formed  by  oblique  centric  reflectiotL 
Measurement  shows  Ihat  the  circle  of  least  confusion  is  nearer  to  the 
pole  of  the  element  DE,  than  I',  which  is  the  imi^e  of  a  point  source  on 
the  axis  CG,  at  a  distance  equal  to  DO  from  the  element.  This  result 
may  be  generalised  by  stating  that  for  oblique  centric  reflection  z 
mirror  acts  as  if  its  focal  length  were  numerically  less  than  foi  direct 

It  will  now  be  understood  that  the  construction  used  on  p.  36, 
in  order  to  determine  the  image  corresponding  to  an  object  of  Anile 
dimensions,  will  give  correct  results  only  when  the  object  subtends  a 
small  angle  at  the  pole  of  the  mirror.  In  that  case,  a  pencil  from  an 
extremity  of  the  object  is  incident  at  a  very  small  angle,  and  the  two 
focal  lines  of  the  reflected  pencil  practically  coincide.  When  the  object 
is  large,  the  image  will  be  curved,  its  edges  being  drawn  up  toward  the 
mirror,  and  it  will  also  be  confused,  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  a 
point  near  the  edge  of  the  object  gives  rise  to  a  relatively  large  circle  of 
least  coniiuion  in  the  reflected  pencil. 

Caoatic  formed  by  Befraetion  at  a.  Sphsrical  Sur&ce.— Let 
A.PB  (Fig.  66)  be  a  principal  section  of  a  hemispherical  suriace 
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of  which  C  is  the  centre  of  curvature,  P  is  the  pole,  and  PC 
(produced)  is  the  axis.  Let  there  be  air  to  the  right,  and  glass 
(f"  =  i'5)  to  the  left,  of  the  surface.  Having  given  a  ray  incident 
in  the  plane  of  the  paper  on  any  point  of  the  surface,  the 
refracted  ray  may  be  determined  by  the  graphical  method 
explained  on  p.  46.     In  Fig.  66,  where  the  incident  rays  are 
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3  be  parallel  to  (he  axis,  several  refracted  rays  are 
drawn.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  rays,  refracted  near  the  pole  of 
the  surface,  cut  the  axis  and  each  other  in  a  point,  F.  This 
point  is  the  tecond  prinaipftl  foam  of  (he  surface.  On  the  other 
hand,  rays  refracted  at  points  of  the  surface  remote  from  the 
pole,  cut  the  axis  at  points  nearer  to  the  surface  than  the  second 
principal  focus  ;  and  the  more  remote  from  the  pole  is  the 
point  of  refraction,  the  nearer  to  the  surface  does  the  refracted 
ray  cut  the  axis.  This  phenomenon  is  termed  ipLerioil  ftbw- 
rfttiim.  The  distance  from  the  second  principal  focus  to  the 
point  on  the  avis  cut  by  rays  refracted  at  the  periphery  of  the 


surface,  (the  incident  rays  being  parallel 
tlia  iplwrieKl  kbarratloiL  of  ihs  larfaca. 

It  will  also  be  noted  that  rays,  refracted 
points  of  the  surface  remote  from  the  pole 
before  reaching  the  axis.     Each  point  of 
bouring  refracted   rays  is  a  sort  of  focus,  and 


is),  is  termed 

neighbouring 
each  other 
of  neigh- 
Joining 


all  such  foci  is  termed  the  Camtio  Cuttb.     The  caustic  ci 
drawn  by  itself  in  the  lower  part  of  Fig.  66. 

E\PT.  31. — Obtain  the  virtual  caustic  curve  when  parallel  rays  are 
refracted  at  a.  concave  hemispherical  suiface. 

ExHT.   3J. — Obtain  the  virtual  caustic  curve  when  rays,  diveiging 
from  a  point,  are  refracted  at  a  plane  surface. 

Focal  Lines 
fonned  by  Be- 
ftaction  at  a 
Spherical  Snrfiice. 
— Fig.  67  is  similar 
to  Fig.  66,  except 
that  only  two  rays 
incident  at  points 
remote  from  the 
pole  P,  together 
with  the  corre- 
sponding refracted 
rays,  are  shown. 
The  refracted  rays 
cut  each  other  at 


Fi,  and  ( 

the  diagram  to 


1  different  points.      By   supposing 
:  through  a  smaJl   angle,  we  find  that 
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a  parallel  pencil,  incident  at  D,  gives  rise  to  an  astigmatic 
refracted  pencil,  passing  through  two  mutually  perpendicular 
lines  at  F^  and  F2  respectively.  Fj  is  the  first  fooal  line  of  the 
refracted  pencil ;  Fg,  which  forms  the  transverse  section  of  the 
refracted  pencil  where  it  crosses  the  axis,  is  the  Beeond  focal 
line  of  the  refracted  pencil.  From  reasoning  similar  to  that  used 
on  p.  125,  it  follows  that,  somewhere  between  Fj  and  Fj,  the 
section  of  the  refracted  pencil  is  approximately  circular.  This 
circular  section  is  termed  the  circle  of  least  conftision,  and  forms 
the  nearest  approach  to  a  point  focus  to  be  met  with  in  the 
refracted  pencil. 

If  we  draw  the  radius  CD,  then  this  line  is  the  axis  of  the 
surface  element  immediately  surrounding  D.  The  incident 
pencil  now  becomes  an  oblique  centric  pencil  (p.  125),  and  we  see 
that  this  gives  rise  to  an  astigmatic  refracted  pencil.  Further, 
since  Fig.  67  is  drawn  on  the  supposition  that  /x  =  i'5,  it  follows 
that  the  second  principal  focus  for  direct  axial  pencils  is  at  a 
distance  /xr/(/i-i)  =  r5r/o*5  =  ^r  from  the  pole.  Direct 
measurement  will  show  that  the  distance,  DF^,  is  considerably 
less  than  3XDC  ;  and  as  the  circle  of  least  confusion  lies 
between  F^  and  Fj,  it  follows  that  a  refracting  surface  acts  as 
if  its  focal  lengths  were  numerically  smaller  for  oblique  centric 
pencils  than  for  direct  axial  pencils. 

Image  produced  by  Oblique  Centric  Refraction  through  a 
Lens. — Let  us  suppose  that  an  object  subtends  a  considerable 
angle  at  a  lens;  and  that,  by  means  of  a  diaphragm  with  a 
small  circular  aperture,  the  transmitted  rays  are  limited  to  those 
passing  through  the  middle  of  the  lens.  Then  the  extremities 
of  the  image  remote  from  the  axis  will  be  formed  by  oblique 
centric  pencils  (Fig.  68).  As  proved  above,  the  greater 
the  obliquity  of  an  incident  centric  pencil,  the  shorter  is  the 
effective  focal  length  of  each  surface  of  the  lens  for  that  pencil, 
and  therefore,  the  shorter  is  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  as  a 
whole  for  the  pencil. 

When  a  real  image  is  formed  by  a  convergent  lens,  the  shorter  the 
focal  length  of  the  lens,  the  nearer  to  the  lens  is  the  image.  Thus,  the 
parts  of  the  image  remote  from  the  axis  will  be  drawn  up  toward  the 
lens,  so  that  the  image  as  a  whole  is  curved  (Fig.  68,  I.). 

When  a  virtual  magnified  image  is  formed  by  a  convergent  lens,  the 
shorter  the  focal  length  of  the  lens,  the  farther  from  the  lens  is  the 
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image.  Thus,  Ibe  parts  of  ihe  image  lemote  rrom  ihe  axis  are  d 
away  liuin  the  lens,  and  the  image  is  curved  (Fig.  6S,  II.). 
perhaps  easiest  to  remember 
thai  a*  ia»g»  lbrm*d  \ty  ok- 
Uqna  e«iitrL«  peaeiU,  rafMetod 
thronfli  k  oonTeTKeDt  Imm, 
alwKTa  hai  »  potitive  ndini 
«f  BiuTRtnre. 

In  the  case  of  a  dive^ent  lens, 
the  shorter  the  focal  length,  the 


s  Lhe  I 


lage  tc 


Thus,  Ihe  parts  of  the  image 
remote  from  Ihe  axis  ale  drawn 
up  lowardihe  lens  (Fig.  68,  III. ). 
In  this  case  the  r»dini  of  enrva- 
tore  of  the  inugo  ii  negatiTS. 

When  a  virtual  image  is 
formed,  and  this  b  viewed  di- 
rectly liy  Ihe  eye,  curvature  of 
Ihe  image  is  of  small  moment. 
The  angles  subtended  al  Ihe  eye 
by  different  parts  of  the  image 
ate  proportional  to  the  angles 
subtended  hy  the  corresponding 
parts  of  the  ohjecl.  On  the 
olher  hand,  when  a  real  image 
is  fonned  on  a  flat 


;,  al!  parts  of  ihe  image  ci 


diarply  focussed. 

Oiimtnr«  and  Diatortlim  of  Image  fonn«d  by  ExceatrlD 
Pencils. ^An  excenlric  pencil  is  one  which  is  refracled  through 
a  lens  at  a  pQJnt  remote  from  the  pole.  The  j^eneral  charac- 
teristics of  an  image  formed  by  such  pencils  must  now  be 
investigated.  An  excentric  ray  parallel  to  the  axis,  when 
refracted  al  a  spherical  surface,  cuts  the  axis  at  a  point  closer 
to  the  surface  than  the  principal  focus  (p.  137).  .Similarly,  an 
excentric  ray  parallel  to  the  axis,  when  refracted  throii^jh  a 
/em,  cuts  the  axis  at  a  point  nearer  to  the  lens  than  the 
principal  focus.  In  other  words,  we  may  saylhat,  for  excenlric 
rays,  the  principal  foci  of  a  lens  are  nearer  to  the  lens  than 
the  true  foci  for  direct  centric  raya.     Let  PQ  (Fig.  69)  be  the 
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prindpat  plane  of  a  iens  of  wide  aperture,  and  let  OBA  be  an 
object  placed  nearer  to  the  lens  than  the  first  principal  focus. 
The  ray  from  the  extremity  A  of  the  object,  which  is  rendered 
parallel  to  the  axis  after  refraction  through  the  lens,  cuts  the  lens 
near  the  periphery,  and  is  therefore  an  excentric  ray  j  con- 
sequently, it  proceeds  from  a  point  on  the  axis  nearer  to  the  lens 
than  the  first  principal 
focus.  Similarly,  a  ray 
from  A  parallel  to  ihe 
axis  will  proceed,  after 
refraction  through  the 
lens,  toward  a  point 
closer  to  the  lens  than 
the  second  pnndpal 
focus.  These  conside- 
rations will  enaWe  us 
to  obtain  the  point  C, 
which  is  the  image  of 
A  formed  by  excentric 
rays.  Let  B  be  the  middle  point  of  the  object ;  to  determine  the 
image  of  B,  we  must  find  rays  from  B,  corresponding  to  those 
found  above  with  respect  to  A.  The  rays  from  B  will  be  less 
excentric  than  those  from  A,  and  will  consequently  cut  the  axis 
at  points  farther  from  the  lens,  and  nearer  to  the  principal  foci, 
than  the  corresponding  rays  from  A.  Remembering  this,  the 
construction  for  the  point  D,  which  is  the  image  of  B,  will  be 
readily  understood.  It  at  once  beconres  evident  that  ili«  imagt 
ii  enrred,  its  radius  of  curvature  being  positive  ;  in  addition, 
tlM  imaga  ii  diitortad,  the  part  DC  being  more  magnified  than 
the  part  ID.  The  curvature  is  not  of  much  importance,  but  the 
distortion  may  render  the  image  very  unlike  the  object,  the 
peripheral  parts  being  magnified  to  a  greater  extent  than  the 
central  parts.  Thus,  if  the  object  is  niled  as  in  Fig.  70,  A,  so 
as  to  consist  of  a  number  of  equal  squares,  its  virtual  image, 
seen  through  a  convergent  lens,  will  have  the  character  of  B 
(Fig.  70). 


EXFT.  33. — Look  at  a  piece  of  squared  paper  through  a 
lens  of  about  l  or  2  inchej  focus.  The  image  seen  will 
(Fig.  7Q). 
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The  characteristics  of  a  real  image,  formed  by  e 
pencils  refracted  through  a  lens  of  wide  aperture,  can  be 
understood  from  Fig.  71.  Let  PQ  be  the  principal  plane  of  ihe 
lens,  and  let  OBA  be  the  object,  of  which  B  is  the  middle  point. 


A  narrow  excentric  pencil  from  A  is  brought  to  an  approximate 

focus  at  C,  while  a  similar  pencil  from  B  is  brought  to  a  focus 

at  D,  the  point  C  being  nearer  10  the  lens  ihan  D      Thus,  the 

OMga  u  owred,  its 

radius  of  curvature 

being  positive  ;    in 

addition  the  image 

ii  diitorted,  the  part 

DC  being   smaller 

than  the  part  ID. 

Accordingly,  if  the 

object  resembles  A 

{Fig.  70),  the  image 

will  resemble  C,the 

parts  of  the  image 

remote  from  the  axis  being  compressed.     When  a  single  lens  is 

used  as  a  photographic  objective,  this  distortion  is  very  marked  ; 

straight  lines,  such  as  the  edges  of  buildings,  give  rise  to  curved 

lines  on  the  negative. 

We  can  now  form  a  general  idea  of  the  defects  of  an  image 
produced,  in  any  given  circumstances,  by  a  convergent  lens. 

IVAen  the  irammilted  rays  are  limiled  by  a  diaphragm  -mith  a  %mall 
eaUral  aperture. — The  image,  real  or  virtual,  is  curved,  its  radius 
of  curvature  being  positive.  Distortion  is  absent.  The  image  is 
distinct. 

Wlittt  no  eii<^hragiii  is  used,  but  the  object  is  itself  an  image,  sa  that 


t/vit  Aperture. 
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the  pencils  by  which  the  final  image  is  formed  are  narrow. — In  this  case 
each  pencil  is  refracted  through  a  limited  part  of  the  lens.  The  image 
is  curved,  its  radius  of  curvature  being  positive  ;  it  is  also  distorted,  the 
peripheral  parts  being  disproportionately  compressed  (real  image)  or 
expanded  (virtual  image).  Each  part  of  the  image  is  distinct,  being 
formed  by  a  single  narrow  pencil. 

When  the  object  is  real,  attd  fto  diaphragm  is  used, — Each  part  of 
the  image  is  confused,  being  formed  by  pencils  refracted  through  various 
parts  of  the  lens.     The  image  is  also  curved  and  distorted. 

Methods  of  minimising  the  Effects  of  Spherical  Aber- 
ration.— The  distortion  due  to  spherical  aberration  can  be 
diminished  by  decreasing  the  effective  aperture  of  the  lens,  by 
means  of  a  diaphragm  with  a  central  aperture  of  suitable  size. 
Such  a  diaphragm  is  termed  a  stop.  When  a  sharply-focussed 
real  image  is  required,  it  is  preferable  to  stop  out  the  central 
portion  of  the  lens,  and  form  the  image  by  pencils  refracted 
through  the  marginal  portions.  This  was  first  pointed  out  by 
Lord  Rayleigh  ;  the  reason  will  be  explained  in  the  chapter  on 
Diffraction  (Chap.  XVII). 

It  is  possible  to  design  a  lens  of  a  given  focal  length  which 
shall  produce  the  minimum  amount  of  spherical  aberration. 
The  train  of  reasoning  which  must  guide  us  in  this  task  is  as 
follows.  It  will  be  seen  from  Fig.  72,  that  the  rays  refiraeted  at 
a  spherioal  snrfaoe  cut  the  axis  in  a  single  point,  so  long  as  their 
deviation  remains  small.  Further,  the  aberration  increases 
more  and  more  quickly  as  the  deviation  becomes  larger. 
Consequently,  it  must  be  our  aim  to  confine  the  deviation 
produced  at  each  surface  within  the  narrowest  possible  limits. 
The  best  result  will  be  obtained  when  each  ray  receives  equal 
increments  of  deviation  at  the  two  surfaces  of  the  lens  ;  in  any 
other  arrangement,  the  diminished  aberration  at  the  surface 
producing  the  smaller  deviation  is  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  increased  aberration  at  the  other  surface.  For  the  devia- 
tions to  be  equal,  light  must  enter  one  surface  of  the  lens  at  an 
angle  equal  to  that  at  which  it  emerges  from  the  other  surface  ; 
or  the  angles  of  incidence  and  emergence  mast  be  equal.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  a  similar  condition  must  be  complied  with  in 
order  that  an  object  shall  be  seen  distinctly  through  a  prism  (p. 59). 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  a  lens  is  required  to  bring  parallel 
raysH;o  a  focus  at  a  given  point  on  the  axis.    The  focal  length  of 
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the  lens  then  becomes  known,  but  we  have  yet  to  decide  whether 
the  lens  shall  be  bi-convex,  plano-convex,  or  concavo-convex. 

A  glance  at  Fig.  72  will  show  that  with  an  equi-convex  lens, 
the  angles  of  incidence  and  emergence  of  the  rays  cannot  be 
equal.  If  the  lens  is  plano-convex,  and  the  plane  surface  faces 
the  incident  parallel  rays,  the  whole  of  the  required  deviation 
must  be  produced  at  the 
second  (convex)  surface, 
If^  on  the  other  hand, 
the  convex  surface  faces 
the  parallel  rays,  both 
surfaces  produce  nearly 
equal  deviations,  and 
the  spherical  aberration 
will  be  minimised.  This 
accounts  for  thefrequent 
use  of  plano-convex 
lenses  in  optical  instru- 
menls.  The  eonvtx  but- 
fuie  thovld  fMe  toward 
ths  Ineident  reyt,  or  tbe 
tmtigent  rayi,  whioheveT 
KB  the  more  neuly  paral- 
lel to  the  axil. 

When  powerful  .spectacles  are  worn,  the  lenses  are  generally 
plano-convex,  the  plane  side  facing  the  eye.  The  more  convex 
surface  of  a  telescope  objective  always  feces  toward  the  incident 
rays.  The  spherical  aberration  of  a  plano-convex  lens,  when 
the  plane  surface  faces  the  incident  parallel  rays,  is  between 
four  and  five  times  as  great  as  when  the  convex  surface  faces 
the  incident  rays. 


7i.'llli»tr 


CroHed   Lsni.— For  a   lens  of  crown   glass  in 
absolutely  the  smallest  possible  amount  of  aberratior 
convex,  the  radii  of  cuivalure  of  lis  surfaces  beii^  '     Ih    rat' 
moreslrongly  curved  surface  feeing  (he  inciden   pa    II  I     j 
lens  is  leimed  a  oitiMed  lene.     The   spherical     be 
lens  is,  however,   only  about  3  or  3  per  cent     m  II       h 
plano-convex  lens,  used  as  above  described.     H  ossed 

Clown  glass  are  seldom  used.      For  flint  glas   (;<  =     6)  th 
lens  is  plano-convex. 


should  1: 
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Chromatic  Effects  of  Spherical  Aherration.— Since  the 

refractite  index  of  a  lens  is  greater  for  blue  than  for  red  rays,  it 
follows  that  the  deviation  produced  at  each  surface  of  a  lens 
is  greater  for  blue  than  for  red  rays.  Consequently  the  spherical 
aberration  of  the  lens  is  greater  for  blue  than  for  red  rays.  If 
the  lens  is  used  to  form  a  real  image,  the  marginal  parts  of  the 
blue  image  will  be  compressed  to  a  greater  extent  than  those  of 
the  red  image.  If  the  lens  is  convergent,  and  a  virtual  erect 
image  is  formed  by  it,  the  marginal  parts  of  the  blue  image  will 
be  distended  to  a  greater  extent  than  those  of  the  red  image. 

The  chromatic  effects  of  spherical  aberration  cannot  be  com- 
pletely eliminated,  but  they  can  be  diminished  by  equalising  the 
deviations  produced  at  the  two  surfaces  of  the  lens,  or  by  pro- 
ducing the  required  resultant  deviation  by  means  of  two  lenses. 

Questions  on  Chapter  VI 

1.  What  is  meant  by  a  caustic  curve?  A  luminous  point  is  moved 
from  a  distance  along  the  axis  of  a  concave  mirror  towards  the  mirror. 
Indicate  the  position  of  the  geometrical  focus,  and  the  form  of  the 
caustic  for  various  positions  of  the  point.     (A.  1897.) 

2.  Show  that  a  small  pencil  of  rays  obliquely  reflected  from  a 
spherical  surface  passes  approximately  through  two  small  straight  lines 
lying  in  planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other.     (H.  1895.) 

3.  A  source  of  light  is  placed  at  the  principal  focus  of  a  concave 
mirror  of  large  aperture.  Draw  a  picture  showing  the  paths  of  the 
reflected  rays.     (A.  1901.) 

4.  A  small  cone  of  rays  firom  a  point  source  is  incident  obliquely 
upon  a  plane  transparent  surface.  Show  that  after  refraction  the  rays 
appear  to  diverge  from  two  focal  lines,  and  calcalate  their  positions. 
(H.,  I.,  1902.) 

5.  Investigate  the  form  of  the  image  of  a  small  straight  line  placed 
on,  and  perpendicular  to,  the  axis  of  a  lens.     (H.  1893.) 

6.  Discuss  the  nature  of  the  distortion  produced  when  an  object  is 
viewed  through  (i)  a  convex,  (2)  a  concave  lens.     (H.  1896.) 


CHAPTER  VII 

REFRACTION  OF  AXIAL  PENCILS  BY  A  THICK   LENS 

When  investigating  the  refraction  of  axial  pencils  by  a  thin 
lens  (p.  67),  we  assumed  that  the  distance  7/,  from  the  first 
surface  of  the  lens  to  the  image  formed  by  refraction  at  that 
surface,  was  very  great  in  comparison  with  /,  the  thickness  of 
the  lens.  The  image  formed  by  refraction  at  the  first  surface 
acts  as  the  object  in  the  refraction  at  the  second  surface  ;  and 
we  assumed  that  {1/  +  /),  the  distance  of  that  object  from  the 
second  surface,  was  sensibly  equal  to  z/.  In  thick,  short  focus 
lenses,  this  assumption  is  not  generally  admissible.  In  the 
present  chapter  we  shall  investigate  the .  refraction  of  axial 
pencils  by  a  lens  of  sensible  thickness. 

Let  u  be  the  distance,  measured  from  the  first  surface  of  the 
lens,  to  a  luminous  point  on  the  axis  ;  and  let  an  image  of  this 
point  be  produced  by  the  first  refraction,  at  a  distance  1/  from 
the  first  surface.  Then,  if  /a  is  the  index  of  refraction  of  the 
substance  of  which  the  lens  is  composed,  we  have  (p.  62) — 

wbere/i  is  the  value  of  u  corresponding  to  v'  =  00.  It  is  obvious 
that/i  will  be  ^^  first  focal  distance  of  the  first  surface  of  the 
lens  (p.  62) ;  and  if  ri  is  the  radius  of  curvature  of  that  surface, 
we  shall  have — 

/i"  r,    ' 

liv  is  the  distance,  measured  from  the  second  surface  of  the 
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lens,  to  the  image  formed  by  the  refraction  at  that  surface, 
then  we  shall  have — 

v^^TTt^fi ^'^ 

where  y^  is  the  value  oiv  corresponding  to  «/'  =  oo.  f^  obviously 
will  be  equal  to  the  second  focal  distance  of  the  second  surface 
(p.  63),  and  its  value  will  be  given  by 

where  r^  is  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  second  surface. 
Equating  the  values  of  z/'  found  from  (i)  and  (2) — 

/i  -  «  /a  -  2^' 

Multiplying  throughout  by  (^  -  «)(yi  -  v) — 

M«/i(/2  -  v)  +  A/i  -  «)(/a  -v)-  M«'/a(/i  -  »)  =  O. 
Collecting  terms  in  uv^  «,  and  z/, 

W/2  -/i)  +  ^!  «^  ^-  (M/1/2  -/a^)«  -  (M/1/2  +/i02'  +/1/2'  =  0. 

This  equation  can  be  transformed  into  one  of  the  form — 

_J \ J_  .. 

V  ~  fi      u  -a"  F* ^^' 

For,  if  we  multiply  (4)  throughout  by  F(w  -  a)(v  -  fi),  and  collect 
terms  in  uv,  //,  and  v,  we  obtain — 

«z/  -  (F  +  fi)u  +  (F  -  a)z;  -  F(/8  -  o)  +  a/B  =  a     .      {5) 

In  order  that  (4)  and  (5)  should  be  identical,  we  must  have— 

~  ^ "  ^  -  Kyi'-zlHT/ ^^' 

M/a  -/i)  +  t 
afl  -  Fi8  +  Fa  =  :^^^^^^ (8) 

(6),  (7),  and  (8)  are  three  simultaneous  equations  to  determine  the 
three  unknown  quantities,  a,  jS,  and  F,     To  solve  these,  first  multiply 
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together  the  corresponding  sides  of  (6)  and  (7).    From  this  operation 
we  obtain — 

W/a-/i)  +  ^( 
Adding  (8)  and  (9)—  . 


(9) 


^/2^ 


M/a-/i)  +  ^ 
(M//2)' 


{M(/2-/l)  +  /r 


.-.   F=±-^-^-§- (10) 

In  order  to  determine  whether  the  positive  or  negative  sign 
applies  to  the  present  problem,  it  should  be  noticed  that  (10) 
must  be  true  for  all  values  of  /.  When  /  =  o,  the  problem 
reduces  to  the  determination  of  the  relative  positions  of  object 
and  image,  when  the  light  is  refracted  by  a  thin  lens.  Now, 
since  rays  from  a  luminous  point  at  a  distance  /,  from  the  first 
surface,  are  reduced  to  parallelism  within  the  lens,  and  these 
parallel  rays  are  brought  to  a  focus  at  a  point  distant /2  from  the 
second  surface  of  the  lens,  it  is  evident  that/j  and ^2  are  conjugate 
focal  distances.  When  /  =  o,  a  and  ^  in  (4)  will  both  be  equal  to 
zero.     Substituting  a  =  o, «  =  /j,  /3  =  o^v  ^  f<,^v[i  (4),  we  obtain— 

i-  i—  ' 

'     F  —  —    fll-1 

■        /» -fi 

Substituting  /  =  o  in  (10),  we  see  that  we  obtain  the  value  of 
F  just  found,  provided  that  we  take  the  negative  sign.     Hence, 

From  (11)  and  (6),  it  is  easily  seen  that — 


L_ 
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From  (ii)  and  (7),  we  see  that— 

At 


a   = 


/»  (/2  -/l)   +  t 


(>3) 


Hence,  ay^  =  /S/i,  an  important  relation  which  we  shall  sub- 
sequently find  useful. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  if  we  measure  V  from  a  point  at  a 
distance  ^  in  the  positive  direction  from  the  second  surface, 
while  U  is  measured  from  a  point  at  a  distance  a  in  the 
positive  direction  from  the  first  surface,  then  we  may  write — 

«  -  a  =  U,  and  ^/  -  /3  =  V. 

We  can  now  rewrite  (4) — 

III  f    . 

V"U""F' ^^^^ 

a,  formula  similar  to  that  used  in  connection  with  a  thin  lens 
(p.  69). 

Principal  Points  and  Principal  Planes.— The  point  at 
a  distance  a  from  the  first  surface  of  the  lens  is  termed  the 
first  prineipal  point  of  the  lens.  The  point  at  a  distance  fi 
from  the  second  surface  is  termed  the  Becond  principal  point  of 
the  lens.  When  positive,  these  distances  are  measured  from 
the  surfaces  of  the  lens  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the 
incident  light. 

Planes  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  axis  through  the  principal 
points  are  termed  the  principal  planes  of  the  lens. 

U  =  -  F  when  V  =  00.  Hence,  -  F  is  the  firat  focal  distance 
of  the  lens.  Its  magnitude  is,  of  course,  determined  by  ( 1 1 ),  and 
it  is  measured  from  the  first  principal  point  of  the  lens.  Also, 
V  =  F  when  U  =  00.  Hence,  F  will  be  the  eecond  focal  distance 
of  the  lens  ;  this  is  measured  from  the  second  principal  point  of 
the  lens.  The  first  and  second  focal  distances  of  a  lens  sur- 
rounded dy  a  medium  of  uniform  refractive  index ^  will,  therefore, 
be  equal  in  magnitude  but  opposite  in  sign. 

Refraction  by  a  Lens  separating  Media  of  Diiferent 
Befiractive  Indices. — Let  us  suppose  that  the  refractive  index 
of  the  substance  from  which  a  lens  is  formed  is  equal  to  /zg,  and 
that  the  refractive  indices  of  the   media  on  the  positive  and 
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negative  sides  of  the  lens  are  respectively  equal  to  mi  and  fi^. 
Then,  for  the  first  refraction — 

Ma 


^-i-T (^^ 


where  1  =  -  «ii-=-^^  .  -L. 

/i  Ml       n 

For  the  second  refraction,  we  shall  have — 

M3  Ma 

M 


"^'^r^^^ (^) 


where  4  =  M,  :L'i2  .  _L. 

/2  M3  ^2 

We  may  transform  (0)  and   {d)   into  forms  similar  to  (i)  and  (2), 
PP-  i35-6> 


Ml          Ml 

I 

*^           -U 

V 

l^''  +  t)  "  T' 

Ms 

Ms 

These  two  equations  are  obtained  from  (i)  and  (2),  by  writing  /u, 

instead  of  u,  —  instead  of  «,  —  instead  of  z/,  —  instead  of /i,  and 
Ml  Ms  Ml  . 

-^  instead  of  ^.     The  solution,   which  consists    essentially  in   the 
Ms 

elimination  of  v\  will  be  obtained  by  making  these  substitutions  in  (4), 
(II),  (12),  and  (13).     Thus  (4)  must  be  altered  into — 


I 

I 

I 

^           a 

u 

"  r 

)8 

Ms 

a 

Ml 

Ms 

Ml 

I 

V  -   fl^ 

U  -  MiO 

"F 

V  =  v  - 

113/9,  we  may  re\ 

Ms 
V 

Ml  _  I 
U  "F* 
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■■■■■■■  ■  f 

The  first  focal  distance  of  the  lens  will  be  equal  to  -  ft^F,  and  the 
second  focal  distance  will  be  equal  to  /ujF.  In  this  case,  therefore,  the 
focal  distances  of  the  lens  are  numerically  unequal,  being  in  the  ratio 
of  the  refractive  index  of  the  first,  to  that  of  the  second  medium.  The 
respective  distances  of  the  first  and  second  principal  points  from  the 
first  and  second  surfaces  of  the  lens  will  be  equal  to  a'  =  /x^a  and 

a'  =  ua  =  u  ^1 = MiMa/i^ 


fi'  =  M«i8  = 


+  / 


It  should  l^e  noted  that^a'  =/ii3'. 


F  = V 


Ml  '      /*3  _  t^lA 


The  Principal  Points  of  a  Lens  are  Conjugate  Foci.- 

We  may  prove  this  statement  for  the  case  of  a  lens  separating 
media  of  differentre  fractive  indices,  and  it  will  then  become 
evident  that  it  applies  to  a  lens  under  any  conditions. 
As  proved  above — 

M3 Mi_  ^  i_ 

V  -  p      u  -  at       F' 


When  «=sa',  we  have  (v-^)=o,  whatever  may  be  the  value  of 
fiQ,  fii,  and  F.  Hence,  an  object  at  a  distance  a'  from  the  first 
surface  of  the  lens  {i.e.  an  object  at  the  first  principal  point)  will 
produce  an  image  at  a  distance  j3'  from  the  second  surface  of 
the  lens  {t.e.  at  the  second  principal  point).  When  the  first 
principal  point  is  outside  the  lens,  on  the  positive  side,  a  real 
object  may  be  placed  there.  When,  however,  the  first  principal 
point  lies  inside,  or  on  the  negative  side  of,  the  lens,  the  object 
must  be  virtual,  formed  by  a  pencil  of  rays  which,  before 
entering  the  lens,  converge  toward  the  first  principal  point.  A 
real  object  placed  at  the  first  principal  point,  when  that  is  itiside 
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the  lens,  would  be  seen  by  an  eye  on  the  negative  side  of  the 
lens,  after  the  light  had  been  refracted  only  at  the  second 
surface,  while  the  formulae  deduced  above  apply  to  refractions 
at  both  sur^ces. 
The  Principal  Planes  of  a  Lens  are  Planes  of  Unit 

Ifagnillcation. — Let  us  suppose  that  a  real  image,  situated  at 
the-  position  occupied  by  the  first  principal  plane  of  the  lens, 
vv;ojuld  be  formed  by  convergent  pencils  of  light,  if  the  lens 
wjere  removed.  With  the  lens  in  position,  this  image  will  no 
Ipnger  be  formed  if  the  first  principal  point  is  within  the  lens, 
since  the  light  is  refracted  by  the  first  surface  of  the  lens. 
Before  entering  the  lens,  however,  the  light  will  converge  as  if 
to  form  the  same  image  as  before.  The  dimensions  of  this 
virtual  image  will  naturally  be  the  same  as  those  of  the  real 
image  that  would  be  produced  if  the  lens  were  removed. 

In  these  circumstances  an  eye,  placed  on  the  negative  side  of 
the  lens,  will  see  a  virtual  image  in  the  second  principal  plane  of 
the  lens.  This  follows  from  the  fact  that  the  principal  points 
are  conjugate  foci.  It  will  now  be  proved  that  the  dimensions 
of  the  image  seen  in  the  second  principal  plane  are  equal  to 
those  of  the  image  in  the  first  principal  plane,  and  if  one  image 
is  erect,  then  the  other  is  erect  also.  In  other  words,  the 
magnification  produced  by  the  lens  in  these  circumstances  is 
equal  to  +  i  (p.  72). 

We  must  first  obtain  an  expression  for  the  magnification 
produced  by  a  thick  lens. 

Let  an  object,  O  (Fig.  73),  be  placed  on  the  axis  of  the  lens,  and 
let  A  be  the  first  focal  point  of  the  first  surface  of  the  lens.  The 
rays  of  light  radiating  from  A  will  be  rendered  parallel  after 
refraction  at  the  first  surface.  Let  AB  be  the  ray  from  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  object  O  which  passes  through  A,  the 
first  focal  point  of  the  first  surface,  or  which  would  pass  through 
A  if  produced  backwards.  This  ray  will  traverse  the  lens  in 
the  path  JBC,  parallel  to  the  axis.  After  refraction  at  the  second 
surface,  the  same  ray  will  pass  through  F,  the  second  focal 
point  of  the  second  surface  of  the  lens.  From  the  formulae 
already  obtained,  we  can  calculate  the  position  of  the  image,  I, 
ultimately  formed  ;  further,  it  is  clear  that  the  ray  CF  will  pass 
through  the  point  of  this  image  which  corresponds  to  the  upper 
extremity  of  O.     Hence,  we  can  draw  the  image  I. 
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Drop  perpendiculars,  BD,  CE,  from  B  and  C  on  to  the  axis. 
When  the  rays  AB,  CF,  are  nearly  parallel  to  the  axis,  the  feet  of 
these  prerpendiculars  will  approximately  lie  in  the  intersections 
of  the  axis  by  the  surfaces  of  the  lens.  Let  DB  =  EC  =y- 
Let  u  =  distance  of  O  from  first  surface,  and  v  =  distance  of 
I  from  second  surface  ;  in  the  figure  u  =  DO  (approximately), 
and  y  ■■  —  IE  (approximately).     If  /j  is  the  first  focal  distance 


of  Unit  MagnifiuiLon- 


of  the  first  surface  (=DA),  while _^  is  the  second  focal  distance 
of  the  second  surface  (=  -FE),  and  if  the  heights  of  ohjeci 
and  image  are  equal  to  <•  and  i  respectively,  then — 


/.  '  A 


Let  OT  =  the  magnification  produced  by  the  lens.     Then— 

_  .  J  ,/.(/.  -  ») 

•     /«-")■ 

This  formula  will  give  the  magnification  in  any  case  ;  if  the 

value  of  OT  is  found  to  be  negative,  it  means  that  the  image  is 

inverted. 

If  we  now  suppose  the  object  to  lie  in  the  first  principal  plane, 
u  =  a'  (p.  140).  As  already  proved,  the  corresponding  image  . 
will  lie  in  the  second  principal  plane,  so  that  v  =  §t.    In  tbis 


e/ifl'=/,n'(p.  140;. 
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As  a  consequence,  a  pencil  of  rays,  converging,  before 
entering  the  lens,  towards  a  point  in  the  first  principaJ  plane, 
at  a  distance  h  from  the  axis,  will,  after  refraction  by  the  lens, 
diverge  from  a  point  in  the  second  principal  plane,  on  the  same 
side  of  the  ajtis,  and  at  an  equal  distance,  k,  from  it.  Finally, 
uf  r»7  dlTMttd  towftrd*  &  point  in  tlie  flrtt  prlneipkl  plane,  M  & 
U*tuu«  h  from  the  «xii,  will  gire  riw  to  a  traniiiiittod  ray  pro- 
ceediniT  from  a  poiQt  in  the  second  principal  plane,  on  the  Nune  lido 
of  the  axis,  and  at  a  distanoa,  h,  from  it. 

On^Mc  Detennination  of  ImagBB.— Havint;  determined 
ihe  principal  planes  of  a  lens,  ive  can  cibily  construct  the 
image   corresponilin^;  to  :iny  ol)ii'in  pLiccd  on  liie  axis  of  the 


lens.  Let  planes  be  drawn  through  P„  Pj  (Fig.  74),  Che  prin- 
cipal points  of  a  lens,  and  let  F,  and  F;  be  the  first  and 
second  principal  foci  of  the  lens.  Draw  any  object,  O,  above 
the  axis.  Then  the  ray  from  the  upper  extremity  of  O,  which 
passes  through  Fj  (after  being  produced  backwards  if  necessary), 
will  be  rendered  parallel  after  refraction  by  both  surfaces  of  the 
lens.  Also  this  ray  will  leave  ihe  second  principal  plane  at  a 
point  on  the  same  side  of  the  axis,  and  as  far  from  it,  as  the  point 
in  which  the  first  principal  'plane  is  cut  by  the  incident  ray. 
This  follows  from  the  law  deduced  in  the  last  paragraph. 

Further,  the  ray  parallel  to  the  axis,  from  the  upper  ex- 
tremity of  O,  will,  on  leaving  the  lens,  pass  through  the 
second  principal  focus,  Fj.  Drawing  the  ray  parallel  to  the  axis 
from  the  upper  extremity  of  O,  the  intersection  of  the  first  prin- 
cipal plane  by  this  ray  will  be  on  the  same  side  of  the  axis,  and 
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as  far  from  it,  as  the  intersection  of  the  second  principal  plane 
by  the  ray  refracted  through  F,.  Hence,  we  may  draw  the  latter 
ray.  The  two  refracted  rays  which  we  have  determined  will  meet 
if  suitably  produced,  in  the  extremity  of  the  image  I,  which 
corresponds  to  the  upper  extremity  of  O. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  the  ray  passing  through  the  lens 
does  not  actually  pass  through  the  two  points,  on  the  same  side 
of  the  axis  and  equidistant  from  it,  in  the  principal  planes.  The 
line  joining  the  intersections  of  the  first  and  second  surfaces  of 
the  lens,  by  the  incident  and  refracted  rays  respectively,  will,  of 
course,  give  the  actual  path  through  the  lens. 

Formula  for  Magnification.— A  glance  at  Fig.  74  will 
suffice  to  show  the  truth  of  the  following  formulae.  Let  u  and  v 
be  the  distances  of  object  and  image,  measured  from  the  first 
and  second  principal  points  respectively  ;  and  let  Fj  and  Fj  be 
the  first  and  second  focal  distances  of  the  lens,  also  respectively 
measured  from  the  first  and  second  principal  points.     Then — 

i  Fj  -  F2  +  V 

;//  =  -  =  := — - —  = ~ — . 

0      Fi  -  u  -  F2 

(Remember  that  in  Fig.  74,  V^  ^^s  a  negative  value.) 

The  above  formulae  should  be  compared  with  those  obtained 
for  a  thin  lens  (p.  72).  As  already  proved,  F^  and  F,  will  differ 
only  in  sign,  unless  the  media  on  opposite  sides  of  the  lens 
have  unequal  refractive  indices. 

Nodal  Points. — There  are  two  other  points  on  the  axis  of 
a  thick  lens  which  possess  properties  which  can  sometimes  be 
used  to  simplify  the  solution  of  problems.  A  ray  of  light, 
directed  from  the  positive  side  of  the  lens  toward  the  first 
of  these  points  on  the  axis,  will,  after  refraction  by  the  lens, 
proceed  from  the  second  point  on  the  axis,  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  that  of  the  incident  ray.  These  points  are  termed  the 
firit  and  second  nodal  points  respectively. 

The  existence  of  the  nodal  points  of  a  thick  lens  with  the 
same  medium  on  both  sides  of  it  may  easily  be  inferred. 

Let  Fig.  75  represent  a  thick  convergent  lens,  of  which  A  and 
B  are  the  centres  of  curvature  of  the  first  and  second  surfaces 
respectively.  From  A  draw  any  radius,  AP,  to  the  first  surface, 
and  from  B  draw  BQ,  a  radius  to  the  second  surface,  parallel  to 
AP.    Then  the  small  elements  of  sur^e  at  the  points  P  and  Q 
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will  obviously  be  parallel  to  each  other,  since  they  are  per- 
pendicular to  radii  which  are  parallel  Hence  the  ray  CP, 
which,  after  refraction  at  P,  traverses  the  path  PQ,  will,  on 
emerging  from  the  lens,  fol- 
low the  path  QD  parallel  to 
CP  ;  this  follows  from  the 
fact  that  the  two  refractions 
which  it  has  undergone  oc- 
curred at  opposite,  parallel 
surfaces  of  a  refracting  me- 
dium. If  necessary,  produce 
CP  to  meet  the  axis  in  N„ 
and  produce  DQ  to  meet  the 
axis  in  Nj.  Then,  Nj  and 
N]  are  the  first  and  second 
nodal  points  of  the  lens. 

Fig.  76  shows  the  con- 
struction for  the  nodal  points 
of  a  thick  divergent  lens. 

There  will  also  be  two  nodal  points  for  a  lens  which  separates 
two  media  of  different  refractive  indices.  We  shall  now 
determine  the  position  of 
the  nodal  points  in  this 
case,  the  most  general 
one  possible. 

Let  PiG,P,K(Fig.  ?7)be 
the  first  and  second  principal 
planes  of  b  lens,  and  lei  F, 
and  F,  be  its  first  and  second 
principal  foci.  Let  Nj  be  the 
first  nodal  point.  Let  EN, 
be  any  lay  directed  toward 
N,.  Produce  this  lay  lo 
meet  the  first  principal  plane 
in  L  Then,  after  refraction 
by  the  lens,  this  ray  wilt 
proceed  from  M,  a  point  in  the  second  principal  plane  on  the  same  side 
of  the  axis  as  L,  and  at  a  distance  P,M  =  P,L  from  the  axis.  Also, 
since  N,  is  the  first  nodal  point,  MQ  must  be  parallel  to  EN,.  Produce 
QM  to  meet  the  bus  in  N,.     Then  N^  is  the  second  nodal  point. 


—Nodal  Poir 


>r  Thick  D 
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II  al  once  becomes  evident  that  tba  dictUM  betWMtt  tiM  nodftl 
point!  Ni  &nd  N,  i(  Bqnal  to  tlia  ditUnee  IwtWMn  the  priueipal 
pointt  Pi  and  P,.  For  P,P,LM  and  N,N,LM  are  parallelt^rams  with 
a  cammon  side  ML,  and  between  the  same  parallels  ML  and  P,N,. 

As  a  consequence,  PiNj  =  PjNg ;  otherwise  expressed,  the  first  nodal    ' 
point  is  as  ^  in  advance  of  the  first  principal  point  as  the  second 
nodat  point  is  of  the  second  principal  point. 

From  Fi  erect  F|£  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  and  cutting  the  incident 
ray  EN,  in  E.  From  E  draw  EG  perpendicular  to  the  first  principal 
plane  P,G.  Then  the  ray  EG,  after  refraction  by  the  tens,  will  proceed 
from  K,  a  point  in  the  second  principal  plane,  on  the  same  side  of  the 
axis  as  G,  and  at  a  distance  P^IC  from  it,  such  that  PjK  =  P,G  ;  and 
since  EG  is  parallel  to 
the  axis,  the  refracted  ray 
KF,  will  pass  through 
the  second  principal 
focus  Fj. 

Further,  since  E  is  a 

point   in   the  first    focal 

plane  of  the  lens,  all  rays 

diverging  from  E  will  be 

rendered    parallel    after 

refraction   by  the    lens. 

Hence,  KF,  is   parallel 

to  MQ,  and  therefore  to 

EN,. 

Thus,  the  two  triangles  KFjP,  and  EN,Fi  are  equal  in  all  respects, 

since  the  corresponding  aides  of  the  triangles  are  parallel,  and  KPi  - 

GP,  =  EF,.     Consequently,  F,P,  =  NiF=  P,F,  -  P,N,. 

Let  the  distance  PjF,,  which  is  positive  and  equal  to  the  first  focal 
distance  of  the  lens,  be  equal  to  F, ;  since  PjF,  is  eiiual  to  the  second 
focal  distance  of  the  lens,  we  may  denote  it  by  Fj.  Then,  if  n  is 
equal  to  P|N,,  the  distance  of  the  first  nodal  point  in  advance  of  the 
first  principal  plane,  we  have— 

H  P,Fi  -  F,  I'j  ^  P,F,  +  P,F,  =  F,  +  Fr 

When  the  lens  is  surrounded  by  a  medium  of  uniform 
refractive  index,  F,=  -  Fj  (p.  138).  Hence,  in  this  case  n  =  o, 
and  the  nodal  points  coincide  with  the  principal  points  of  the 
lens.  In  other  cases  the  position  of  the  nodal  points  can  be 
determined  by  the  formula  just  given. 
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Use  of  Nodal   Points  in  detemiiiiiiig  Uacniflcation.— 

Let  N,  and  Nj  (Fig. 
78)  be  the  first  and 
second  nodal  points 
of  a  thick  lens,  and 
let  O  and  I  be  an  ob- 
ject and  the  corres- 
ponding image.  Then, 
since  the  ray,  from 
the  upper  ejctremiiy 
of  the  object  to  the 
first  nodal  point,  J3 
parallel  to  the  ray  from 

the  second  nodal  point  to  the  corresponding  extremity  of  the 
image,  we  have — 

i       7/ 


^  =  distance  N,0, 
«■  =        „        N.;I. 

We  may  express  this  result  differently,  by  stating  that  the 
object  and  image  subtend  equal  angles  at  the  first  and  second 
nodal  points  respectively. 

When  V  and  t/  have  opposite  signs,  as  in  the  upper  drawing 
(Fig.  78),  m  is  negative.  In  such  a  case  the  image  is  the 
inversion  of  the  object.  When,  as  in  the  lower  drawing  {Fig.  78), 
1/  and  ^  have  similar  signs,  the  image  I  is  erect. 

Cardinal  Points.— The  discovery  of  the  properties  of  the 
principal  points  of  a  thick  lens  was  originally  made  by  Gaus£. 
Listing  investigated  the  properties  of  the  nodal  points.  The 
principal  points,  nodal  points,  and  principal  foci  of  a  lens  are 
termed  its  etrdiiial  pointt. 

The  position  of  the  cardinal  points  of  any  lens  can  be 
determined  by  the  aid  of  the  formulie  already  obtained.  It  can 
be  shown,  by  the  aid  of  these  fbnnulae,  that,  in  the  case  of  a  lens 
surrounded  by  a  uniform  medium,  the  principal  points  (which  in 
this  case  coincide  with  the  nodal  points)  will  be  situated  within 
the  lens  if  the  latter  be  biconvex  or  biconcave.  A  plano-convex 
or  plano-concave  lens  will  have  one  principal  point  in  the  curved 
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surface,  and  the  other  inside  the  lens  at  a  numerical  distance 
from  the  plane  surface  equal  to  -.     In  a  concavo-convex  lens, 

the  principal  points  may  both  be  outside  the  lens  (Fig.  76,  p.  145). 

Cardinal  Points  of  a  System  of  Lenses.— Equations  (12) 
and  (13),  p.  73,  for  determining  the  relative  positions  of  image 
and  object  with  respect  to  two  thin  co-axial  lenses  separated  by  a 
finite  distance,  are  of  the  same  general  form  as  equations  (i)  and 
(2),  pp.  135-6.  Thus  the  solution  of  equations  (12)  and  (13), 
p.  73,  can  be  found  by  making  suitable  changes  in  equations  (i  i), 
(12),  (13),  pp.  137-8.  Thus,  we  see  that  a  combination  of  two 
thin  co-axial  lenses  in  air  possesses  two  principal  points,  which 
coincide  with  the  nodal  points  ;  the  combination  also  possesses 
two  focal  distances,  equal  in  magnitude,  but  opposite  in  sign, 
which  must  be  measured  from  the  corresponding  principal 
points.  A  single  thick  lens,  having  the  same  principal  points 
and  focal  points  as  the  combination,  will  be  exactly  equivalent 
to  the  latter.  The  magnification  produced  by  a  lens  com- 
bination can  thus  be  determined  by  the  method  explained  with 
relation  to  a  single  thick  lens. 

iSiperimental  Determination  of  the  Nodal  Points  of  a 
Thick  Lens,  or  a  System  of  Lenses.— As  we  have  seen,  an 
incident  ray,  proceeding  toward  the  first  nodal  point  of  a  lens  or 
system  of  lenses,  gives  rise  to  a  parallel  ray  proceeding  from 
the  second  nodal  point.  Dr.  Clay  has  utilised  this  law  in 
designing  an  elegant  experimental  method  of  determining  the 
nodal  points  of  a  thick  lens,  or  system  of  lenses.  It  can  be 
used  in  connection  with  a  photographic  lens  system,  the 
focussing  lens  system  of  an  optical  projection  lantern,  etc 

I.  Convergent  Lens^  or  Lens  Combination. — The  lens  (or  lens  com- 
bination) is  mounted,  with  its  axis  horizontal,  in  front  of  a  white  screen 
provided  with  an  illuminated  aperture.  On  the  side  of  the  lens  remote 
from  the  screen  is  placed  a  vertical  plane  mirror.  When  the  lens  is 
adjusted  so  that  the  illuminated  aperture  is  at  its  first  focal  point,  rays 
from  the  aperture  are  rendered  parallel  after  traversing  the  lens,  and 
can  be  reflected  back  along  their  original  path  by  the  plane  mirror ;  an 
image  of  the  aperture  is  then  formed  on  the  screen  (p.  112).  In  general, 
if  the  lens  is  rotated  about  a  vertical  axis  intersecting  the  optic  axis, 
the  image  on  the  screen  will  be  displaced ;  but  if  the  axis  of  rotation 
passes  through  the  fi-st  nodal  point  of  the  lens,  the  ray  from  the  centre 
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of  the  aperture  to  the  first  nodal  point  will  always  coincide  with  the 
optic  axis,  and  the  transmitted  ray  will  always  be  parallel  to  the  optic 
axis.  In  this  case,  if  the  transmitted  ray  is  reflected  normally  from  the 
mirror  for  any  position  of  the  lens,  it  will  still  be  reflected  normally  when 
the  lens  is  rotated  through  a  small  angle,  and  the  image  on  the  screen 
will  not  be  displaced.  • 

The  lens  is  mounted  on  a  carriage  which  can  be  rotated  about  a 
vertical  axis,  and  the  position  of  the  lens  with  respect  to  this  carriage 
is  adjusted  so  that  the  image  formed  on  the  screen  is  not  displaced 
when  the  carriage  is  rotated  through  a  small  angle.  The  intersection 
of  the  optic  axis  by  the  axis  of  rotation  will  then  give  the  first  nodal 
point  of  the  lens ;  the  distance  from  the  axis  of  rotation  to  the 
illuminated  aperture  gives  the  first  focal  distance  of  the  lens. 

Turning  the  lens  end  for  end,  and  repeating  the  above  adjustments, 
the  other  nodal  point  can  be  found. 

The  nodal  points  of  a  lens  may  also  be  found  by  determining  the 
focal  length  of  the  lens  by  the  magnification  method  described  on 
p.  115,  and  then  measuring  this  distance  from  the  first  principal  focus, 
determined  by  the  method  described  on  p.  112. 

2.  Divergent  Lens^  or  Letis  Combination.  — In  this  case  a  convergent 
lens  is  mounted  on  a  separate  stand  between  the  lens  to  be  tested  and 
the  aperture,  the  remaining  arrangements  being  the  same  as  described 
above.  The  first  adjustment  is  to  obtain  a  distinct  image  on  the  screen, 
llie  lens  to  be  tested  is  then  adjusted  with  respect  to  the  carriage  on 
which  it  is  mounted,  until  its  rotation  produces  no  displacement  of  the 
image. .  The  intersection  of  the  optic  axis  by  the  axis  of  rotation  gives 
the  first  nodal  point.  The  lens  to  be  tested  is  then  removed  from  its 
carriage,  and  the  distance  between  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  latter,  and 
the  real  image  formed  by  the  convergent  lens,  is  measured  ;  this  distance 
is  equal  to  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  to  be  tested.  Turning  the  lens 
to  be  tested  end  for  end,  and  repeating  the  above  procedure,  the  other 
nodal  point  can  be  found. 

The  Optical  System  of  the  Eye.— The  methods  developed 
in  the  present  chapter  may  be  extended  to  embrace  the  solution 
of  a  problem  at  once  interesting  and  important,  viz.  the  deter- 
mination of  the  cardinal  points  of  the  human  eye.  When 
these  have  been  found,  the  most  important  problems  in  relation 
to  the  refraction  of  the  eye  admit  of  a  ready  and  simple  solution. 

The  structure  and  functions  of  the  eye  will  be  fully  described  in 
Chapter  VIII.  For  the  present,  we  may  confine  ourselves  to  an 
investigation  of  the  refractive  properties  of  the  eye.     For  this  purpose 
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it  is  necessary  to  know  the  positions  and  curvatures  of  the  various 
refracting  surfaces,  and  the  refractive  indices  of  the  various  media. 
These  are  as  follow  : — 

Radius  of  curvature  of  anterior  surf  ace  of  cornea  .  =-  7*829  mm. 
Refractive  index  of  cornea  and  aqueous  and  vitreous 

humours .• =  1*3365 

Crystalline  lens : — 

Thickness =  3*60         ,, 

Radius  of  curvature  of  anterior  surface   ...  =  -  lo'oo        ,, 

,,         ,,         „  posterior      ,,        .    .    .  =  +  6*CX)        ,, 

Distance  from   anterior  surface  of  cornea  to 

afiterior  surf  cue  of  lens =  3*60         „ 

Effective  refractive  index  of  lens    ......  =  1*4371 

We  must  now  proceed  to  find  the  cardinal  points  of  the  eye. 
When  these  have  been  obtained,  problems  involving  the 
determination  of  ocular  images  can  be  solved  in  the  manner 
already  explained. 

Gaxdinal  Points  of  the  Orystalline   Lens.— These  will 

correspond  to  the  cardinal  points  of  a  lens  of  3*6  mm.  thickness, 
composed  of  a  substance  of  which  the  refractive  index  is  equal 
to  1*4371,  and  surrounded  by  a  medium  of  which  the  refractive 
index  is  equal  to  i  '3365.  Thus,  /*,  the  effective  refractive  index 
of  the  lens  when  surrounded  by  this  medium,  will  be  equal  to 

•):^^=  I-0753-    Then  (p.  135), 

I  lA   —    I  '07 1*^ 

■^  =  -  "^  =  -  -z^  =  *«>753.    .  • .  /i  =   132-8  mm. 

I       I  -  pi         '0753  - 

7  =  ^7-^  =  -  -^  =  - '01255.    .-./a  =- 797  mm. 

To  find  the  first  and  seoond  principal  pointSiwe  have  (pp.  137-8), 

/,/  132*8  X  3*6 

=    /  J-     Vrv — -.  = / — ^r-; — 7  =  -  2" 1 2  mm. 

mC/j  -/i)  +  /      ro75(-  797  -  132*8)  +  3*6 

A^  -  797  X  3*6 

/*(/;  -  /i)  +  ^      I •o75(  -  797  -  1 32*8)  4-  y6 

The  first  principal  focal  length,  -  F,  is  given  by  the  equation 

(p.  137), 

.  F  =       -^-fyf'^  -  _ =-i:?Z5.  X  ^32*8  X  ( -  797)    ^    ^.^,  ^ 
/*(/2  -/i)  +  /     ro75(  -  797  -  132*8)  +  3*6      ^ 
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Cardinal  Pointa  of  the  Eye  as  a  Whole.— We  may  neg- 
lect the  effect  of  the  refraction  of  the  cornea,  and  treat  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  latter  as  the  convex,  bounding  surface  of 
the  aqueous  humour,  for  which  the  refractive  index,  /*',  is  equal 
to  1*3365.  The  radius  of  curvature  (ro)  of  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  cornea  is  equal  to  -  7*829  mm. ;  the  connection  between 
u,  the  distance  of  an  object,  and  1/,  that  of  the  corresponding 
image,  is  given  by — 

t  I  M  -  I  '3365  . 

where         t  =  -  ' = ^^^hr-  »    .*.</)  =  2x27  mm. 

(f>  ro  -7'829  ^        ^ 

The  first  principal  point  of  the  crystalline  lens  is,  as  proved  above,  at 
a  distance  of  2 '1 2  mm.  behind  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens,  and 
therefore  at  a  distance  3*6  +  2*12  =  572  mm.  behind  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  cornea.  Call  this  distance  A  Now  we  have  found  *a 
very  simple  relation  between  the  distances  of  object  and  image,  when 
these  are  respectively  .measured  from  the  first  and  second  principal 
points  of  a  lens  (p.  i  jS^.  ■  The  image  formed  by  refraction  at  the 
cornea  will  act  as  object  in  the  refraction  by  the  crystalline  lens ;  its 
distance  from  the  first  principal  point  of  the  lens  will  obviously  be 
equal  to  z/  +  /.  Then;  if  t;  is  the  distance  from  the  second  principal 
point  of  the  lens  to  the  image  ultimately  formed,  we  have — 

*    ' .  ,  I  I  I  ,,, 

^^^^"5;-in~/  =  F <^) 

Our  object  must  now  be  to  bring  (a)  and  (6)  into  forms  similar  to  those 
of  equations  (i)  and  (2),  pp.  135-6.  Equation  {a)  needs  no  modification  ; 
we  must,  however,  multiply  {d)  throughout  by  /i*'. 

v_   z/  +  rT ^ ' 

Equations  {a)  and  {i)  are  obtained  from  equations  (i)  and  (2),  pp.  135-6, 
by  leaving  u  unchanged,  altering  fi  into  /i*',  writing  ^  for  /i,  and  —7 

F 

for  V,  and    lastly,    writing  —j  for  /j.     To  avoid   confusion,  we  also 

write  o'  and  /3',  instead  of  a  and  jB,  and  -  F  for  the  first  principal  focal 
dbtance  of  the  eye.  The  solution  of  {a)  and  {c)  can  be  obtained  by 
Risking  these  changes  in  equation  (4),  p.  136,  and  equations  (11),  (12), 
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(13)*  PP*  137'^ '  ^c  i»>^y  write  the  solution-of  (a)  and  {c)  above,  in  the 
form — 

'  '  id) 


'  '  V-  A*'/S'     «  -  a'        F* 

where  -P=       /,;.--;--- 

"'(7  -v^' 

=  »3-27_xi^Sgji) ^  „„. 

-  50-61  -  1-336  X  23-27  +  5-72 

The  value  of  a'  will  determine  the  position  of  the  first  principal  point 

of  the  eye.     Since  «,  in  equation  {d),  is  measured  from  the  anterior 

surface  of  the  cornea,  a'  will  be  measured  from  the  same  point.     We 

have — 

4»/  23-27  X  5-72 


a  = 


^'  I  __  _  ^  1  +  /   -  50-61  -  1-336  X  23-27  +  5-72 


•■(-J-') 


=  -  I  -75  mm. 

Since  v  in  equation  {cT}  is  measured  from  the  second  principal  point 
of  the  crystalline  lens,  it  is  obvious  that  .u'/S',  which  determines  the 
position  of  the  second  principal  point  of  the  eye,  will  be  measured  from 
the  same  point.  The  value  of  $'  is  found  by  making  the  alterations 
already  specified  in  equation  (12),  p.  137. 

We  have — 


<?> 


^/^/  ^  vr  /  _  -  50-61  X  5-72 


,    ^        -  50-61  -  1-336  X  2327  +  5-72 
+  * 


=  +3-81  mm. 

To  find  the  distance  of  the  second  principal  point  of  the  eye  from 
the  anterior  sur&ce  of  the  cornea,  notice  that  the  second  principal  point 
of  the  /gns  is  i  '27  mm.  in  front  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lens,  and 
the  latter  is  7-2  mm.  behind  the  anterior  surface  of  the  cornea.  Hence, 
the  second  principal  point  of  the  lens  is  7*20  -  1-27  =  5-93  mm.  behind 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  cornea.  The  second  principal  point  of  the 
eye  is,  as  just  found,  3-81  mm.  in  front  of  the  second  principal  point 
of  the  lens;  hence,  it  will  be  5*93  -  3-81  =  2*12  mm.  behind  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  cornea. 
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If  V  and  u  are  the  corresponding  distances  of  image  and 
object,  respectively  measured  from  the  second  and  first  principal 
points  of  the  eye,  then  we  may  write — 

V       u       F* 

When  V  =  00,  we  have  u  =  -  F.  Hence,  -  F  is  the  tnt  princi- 
pal focal  distance  of  the  eye,  measured  from  the  first  principal 
point  of  the  eye.  Since  -  F  =  +  15*50  mm.,  we  see  that  the  first 
principal  focus  of  the  eye  is  at  a  distance  of  15*50  mm.  in  front 
of  the  first  principal  point  of  the  eye,  or  15*50  -  175  =  1375  mm.' 
in  front  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  cornea. 

When  u  =  00,  we  have  v  =  fi'F.  This  value  of  v  is  ob- 
viously equal  to  the  second  principal  foeal  distance  of  the  eye, 
measured  from  the  second  principal  point  of  the  eye  ;  its  value 
is  equal  to  -  1*336  x  15*50  —  -  2071  mm.  Since  the  second 
principal  point  of  the  eye  is  at  a  distance  of  2 '12  mm.  behind 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  cornea,  the  second  principal  focus  of 
the  eye  is  at  a  distance  of  (2071  +  2*12)  =  22*83  mm.  behind 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  cornea. 

The  distance  between  the  two  Nodal  Points  of  the  eye  is 
equal  to  the  distance  between  the  principal  points  of  the  eye 
(p.  146),  i.e.  2*12  -  1*75  =  o'37  mm.  Also,  the  distance  of  the 
first  nodal  point  in  advance  of  the  first  principal  point  of  the 
eye  is  equal  to  the  algebraical  sum  of  the  focal  distances  of  the 
eye  (p.  146).  Hence,  the  first  nodal  point  is  at  a  distance  equal 
to  15*50  -  20*71  =  -  5*21  mm.  from  the  first  principal  point  of 
the  eye,  or  5*21  +  1*75  =  6*96  mm.  behind  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  cornea.  The  second  nodal  point  will  be  at  a  distance 
6*96  +  o*37  =  7*33  mm.  behind  the  anterior  surface  of  the  cornea. 

We  may  now  conveniently  collect  together  the  information 
we  have  acquired  relative  to  the  positions  of  the  cardinal  points 
of  the  eye.  All  distances  are  measured  from  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  cornea,  with  the  ordinary  convention  as  to  signs. 

First  Focal  Point  +  13*75  mm. 

Second  Focal  Point  -  22*83  ^^' 

First  Principal  Point  -     1*75  mm. 

Second  Principal  Point  -    2*12  mm. 

First  Nodal  Point  -    6*96  mm. 

Second  Nodal  Point  —    7*33  mm. 
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The  Schematic  Eye.— The  upper  diagram,  Fig.  79,  re- 
presents schematically  the  positions  of  the  cardinal  points  of 
the  eye,  relative  to  the  cornea,  crystalline  lens,  etc.  In  order 
that  a  distant  object  should  be  seen  clearly  when  the  eye  is  at 
rest,  the  second  focal  point,  F^,  must  coincide  with  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  retina  and  the  optic  axis.  The  first  focal  point,  Fj, 
is  the  only  one  of  the  cardinal  points  which  lies  outside  the 
eye.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
the  distances  between  the 
principal  points,  P|  and  Pj, 
and  between  the  nodal 
pKjints,  Nj  and  N^,  are  very 

The  Bednced  Eye.— In 
order  to  abbreviate  calcula- 
tions, Listing  proposed  a 
simplified  optical  arrange- 
ment which  should  be  equi- 
valent (to  a  first  approxima- 
tion) to  the  schematic  eye 
figured  above,  TTie  principal 
foci,  F,  and  Fj  (lower  dia- 
gram, Fig.  79),  were  to  have 
the  same  positions  as  in  (he 
schematic  eye,  but  refl^C' 
tion  was  to  occtir  only  ai 
a  single  curved  surface, 
nhich  we  may  term  the  reduced  cornea.  In  this  case  there 
would  be  only  one  principal  point,  coinciding  with  the  inter- 
section of  the  refracting  surface  by  the  optic  axis.  This  point 
was  taken  halfway  between  the  two  principal  points  of  the 
schematic  eye  The  distance  of  the  first  and  secotid  principal 
foci  from  the  reduced  cornea  would  therefore  be  +  IS"63  mm. 
and  -  2090  mm  respectively.  The  ratio  of  the  focal  dis- 
tances of  a  refracting  surface  is  equal  to  fi,  the  refractive  indes 
of  the  refractmg  medium  ;   thus  the   refractive  index  of  ihe 

reduced  eye  must  be  equal  to  ^^^  =  i'332-     Let  r  be  ihe 
radius    of  curvature    of   the   refracting   surface.     Then    the 
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reciprocal  of  the  first  focal  distance  is  equal  to .     Hence, 

*332 

'^^    —     /.   r  =  5*2omm. 


There  is  only  one  nodal  point  for  a  single  refracting  surface, 
and  this  lies  at  the  centre  of  curvature  of  the  surface.  Hence, 
the  single  nodal  point  of  the  reduced  eye  lies  5*20  mm.  behind 
the  reduced  cornea.  This  agrees  almost  exactly  in  position 
with  the  mean  position  of  the  nodal  points  in  the  schematic  eye, 
which  lies  7*14  mm.  behind  the  true  cornea,  and  therefore 
714  -  1*93  =  5*21  mm.  behind  the  reduced  cornea. 

Donders  has  proposed  a  less  accurate,  but  more  useful, 
reduced  eye  than  the  above.  He  takes  the  focal  distances  as 
15  mm.  and  -  20  mm.  respectively,  which  give  a  refractive  index 
of  I  (that  of  water),  and  for  the  reduced  cornea  a  radius  of 
curvature  of  5  mm.  Calculations  relative  to  the  size  of  retinal 
images,  etc.,  are  very  much  simplified  by  the  use  of  Donders's 
reduced  eye. 

Problem. — In  an  eye  otherwise  normal,  the  distance  from 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  crystalline  lens  is  2  mm.  longer 
than  usual.  Where  will  be  the  fiunc/um  remotum  (most  distant 
point  which  can  be  seen  clearly)  ? 

If  V  and  U  are  the  distances  of  image  and  object,  measured 
from  the  principal  points  of  the  eye,  of  which  the  first  focal 
distance  is  —  F,  and  /n'  is  equal  to  the  refractive  index  of  the 
vitreous  humour,  we  have  (p.  153)  — 

V        u         F* 

In  the  normal  eye,  the  second  principal  focus  falls  on  the 
retina,  at  a  distance  equal  to  2071  mm.  behind  the  second 
principal  point.  In  the  present  case  the  retina  is  2271  mm. 
behind  the  second  principal  points.  Therefore  V  =  -  2271. 
Further,  F  =  -  15*50,  and  /a'  =  1*336.     Then — 

22*71        U  15*5* 

.'.  IT  =  1 58  mm.  in  front  of  the  first  principal  point 
=  1 56  mm.  (nearly)  in  front  of  the  cornea. 
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Using  Donders's  reduced  eye,  and  the  formula  for  refraction 
at  a  spherical  surface  (p.  6o),  we  have — 

-  -^ —  —  =    -   —  ;     .-. «  =  165  mm. 
12        u  15  -^ 

Of  course  this  problem  is  a  very  extreme  one,  since  it  seldom 
occurs  that  the  punctum  retnotum  is  as  near  to  the  eye  as 
160  mm.  In  ordinary  cases,  the  solution,  using  Donders's 
reduced  eye,  approximates  more  closely  to  the  true  solution. 

Problem.  —The  punctum  remotum  of  a  particular  eye  is  at  a 
distance  of  i  metre  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  cornea. 
How  much  longer  is  the  eye  than  the  normal  eye  ? 

1336  I        _  I      _ 


V  100175  15*50' 

.*.  V  =  -  21*03  nfi*^- 

The  normal  distance  from  second  principal  point  to  retina  is 
equal  to  the  second  focal  distance  of  the  normal  eye,  i.e.  to 
-  2071  mm. 

.*.  Excess  in  length  of  eye  in  question  above  normal  eye 
~  2 1  03  -2071  =  '32  mm. 

Problem. — In  the  last  problem,  if  an  object  10  mm.  in  height 
is  placed  at  the  punctum  remotum^  what  will  be  the  height  of 
the  retinal  image  ? 

Using  the  formula  for  magnification  given  on  p.  144,  we 
have — 

10       F|  -  u         155  -  1000' 

15*5 
.*.  i  —  -  10  X  -—-  =  -0*157  mm. 

985 

The  negative  sign  denotes  that  the  image  is  inverted. 

Let  uj*  now  solve  this  problem,  using  Donders's  reduced  eye. 
Since  object  and  image  subtend  equal  angles  at  the  single  nodal 
point,  which  is  5  mm.  behind  the  reduced  cornea,  and  there- 
fore 30  '  5  *•  15  mm.  from  the  normal  retina,  or  15 '32  from 
the  rf^tina  in  question.  As  this  is  only  an  approximate  cal- 
culation, wc  may  take  distance  from  nodal  point  to  retina  in 
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the  eye  in  question  as  15  mm.     Similarly,  we  may  take  distance 
of  object  from  nodal  point  as  1000  mm. 
Then,  disregarding  signs,  we  have — 

i  10  .  * 

—  = ;        .'.  i  =  0*15  mm. 

15       1000  ^ 


Questions  on  Chapter  VII 

1.  Define  (x)  the  principal  points,  (2)  the  principal  foci  of  a  lens. 
Show  also  that  if /i,^,  are  the  principal  focal  lengths  of  a  convex  lens, 
while  Ui,  M3,  are  the  distances,  measured  from  the  principal  points, 

of  an  object  and  its  image,  then  •'-1-  +  ^=  i.     (H.  1894.) 

1*1      ffc] 

2.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  nodal  and  focal  points  of  a 
system  of  coaxial  lenses  ?  Show  how,  if  the  positions  of  these  points 
are  known,  the  image  of  any  point  on  the  axis,  formed  by  refraction 
through  the  system,  may  be  found,  and  prove  that  every  lens  has  two 
nodal  points.     (H.,  I.  and  II.,  1898.) 

3.  Prove  that  if  an  object  be  at  such  a  distance  from  a  thick  convex 
lens  that  it  forms  an  image  of  equal  size  at  the  other  side,  the  distance 
from  object  to  image,  minus  the  distance  between  the  two  principal 
points  (or  optical  centres)  is  equal  to  four  times  the  focal  length. 
(Lond,  B.Sc.  Hons.  1898.) 

4.  Give  a  careful  drawing,  as  nearly  as  you  can  to  scale,  of  the  passage 
of  the  pencils  of  rays  from  an  arrow-head,  through  a  sphere  of  glass 
whose  refracting  index  is  i  '5  and  radius  i  inch.  The  distance  of  the 
arrow  from  the  centre  of  the  sphere  is  3  inches.  (Lond.  Inter.  Sci. 
Hons.  1895). 

5.  Obtain  the  relation  between  conjugate  foci  when  a  narrow  pencil 
of  light  is  directly  refracted  at  a  spherical  surface..  Prove  that  a  lens 
formed  of  a  sphere  of  glass  of  index  /li  and  radius  a  acts  like  a  thin 
convergii^  lens  of  focal  length  -  aj 2{i  —  a*~^)>  situated  at  the  centre  of 
the  sphere.     (Lond.  B.Sc.  Pass,  1898.) 

6.  Two  thin  coaxial  lenses  are  placed  at  a  distance  d  apart.  Calcu- 
late the  single  equivalent  lens.  Is  there  any  point  on  the  axis  of  the 
pair  such  that  if  the  distances  of  the  object  and  image  are  measured 
from  this  point  the  simple  formula  for  the  conjugate  foci  of  a  single  lens 
may  be  appli^?    If  so,  determine  its  position.     (H.,  I.,  1901.) 

7.  Two  similar  plano-convex  lenses  are  placed  with  their  plane  faces 
together  and  then  drawn  apart  to  a  short  distance.    Show  that  when 
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separated  the  combination  has  a  greater  focal  length  than  when  they 
are  in  contact.  Show  also  that,  when  separated,  the  positions  of  the 
principal  foci  are  nearer  to  the  respective  curv^ed  surfaces  than  when  the 
lenses  were  in  contact.     (Lond.  B.Sc.  Hons.  1898.) 

8.  If  Pj  and  Pj  bfe  the  respective  powers  of  two  thin  lenses  nlaced 
coaxially  at  a  distance  d  apart,  show  that  the  resultant  power  of  the 
combination  is  given  by  the  formula — 

Pi  +  Pa  -  PiPgflT. 

Show  also  that  if  the  power  of  a  lens  or  lens  combination,  capable  of 
giving  a  real  image,  be  P  units  in  metric  measure,  and  if  such  a  lens 
is  so  placed  with  respect  to  an  object  as  to  give  an  accurate  image 
on  a  screen  i  metre  distant  from  the  principal  plane  of  the  lens,  the 
magnification  of  the  image  will  be  numerically  equal  to  P  —  i.  (Lond. 
B.Sc.  Hons.  1899.) 

9.  Describe  the  structure  of  the  human  eye  so  far  as  is  necessary  for 
its  study  in  geometrical  optics  ;  and  state  the  uses  of  its  various  parts. 
If,  in  a  normal  eye,  the  distance  of  the  second  nodal  point  (second 
optical  centre)  from  the  retina  is  15  mm.,  what  will  be  the  area 
covered  on  the  retina  by  the  image  of  a  circular  disc  30  cm.  in 
diameter,  the  centre  of  which  is  2  metres  distant  from  the  eye,  in  the 
direct  axis  of  vision,  and  whose  plane  is  at  right  angles  to  this  axis? 
(Lond.  B.Sc.  Pass.  1898.) 

10.  Two  lenses,  of  focal  lengths  f^  and^,  are  placed  on  a  common 
axis  at  a  distance  d  apart.  Find  the  focal  length  of  the  combination, 
and  the  positions  of  the  principal  points.  Show  that,  for  a  single  thin 
lens  to  be  equivalent  (in  the  sense  defined  on  p.  74)  to  the  above 
combination,  it  must  possess  a  focal  length  equal  to  that  of  the  com- 
bination, and  must  be  placed  in  the  first  principal  plane  of  the 
combination. 

11.  A  glass  hemisphere  of  radius  r,  and  refractive  index  /a,  is  treated 
as  a  lens,  rays  passing  through  it  being  limited  to  those  nearly  coin- 
ciding with  the  axis.  Show  that  one  principal  point  coincides  with  the 
intersection  of  the  convex  surface  with  the  axis,  while  the  other  prin- 
cipal point  is  within  the  lens,  at  a  distance  rjix  from  the  plane  surface. 
Prove  also  that  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  is  equal  to  r/(  i  -  /*). 

Practical 

I.  Determine  the  position  of  the  two  principal  points  (or  optical 
centres)  in  the  given  compoimd  lens.     (Lond.  B.Sc.  Hons.  1898.) 


CHAPTER  VIII 

THE  EYE 

Considered  in  its  general  aspect,  the  eye  consists  of  a 
nearly  spherica.1  chamber,  provided  with  a  circular  window  on 
its  anterior  side.  Light  from  external  objects  enters  the  eye 
by  this  window,  and  real  images  of  these  objects  are  formed  on 
the  inside  of  the  posterior  surface  of  this  chamber. 

Oeneial    Stmotnre.— The  external  coating  of  the  eye,  S 
(Fig.  80),  is  termed  the  BelsrotiE.     It  consists  of  dense  fibrous 
tissue,  which  is  nearly  opaque 
over  the  posterior  five- sixths  of 
the  spherical  surface  of  the  eye. 
In  front  of  the  eye  the  sclerotic 
merges  into  a  transparent  me-    ' 
niscus,  C,  termed  the  Comw. 
The  curvature  of  the  cornea  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  general 
body  of  the  eye. 

Immediately  within  the  scler- 
otic is  a  coating  of  tissue,  Ch, 
liberally  supplied  with  black  pigment  cells  on  its  internal  sur- 
fjice  ;  this  coating  is  termed  ihe  Choroid,  Close  to  where  the 
sclerotic  merges  into  the  cornea,  the  choroid  merges  into  a 
contractile  diaphragm,  1,  with  a  circular  orifice  near  its  centre. 
TTiis  diaphragm,  termed  the  Irii,  is  generally  coloured  ;  the 
central  orifice  is  termed  the  Pnpil. 

immediately  behind  the  Iris  is  a  transparent,  lens-shaped 
body,  termed  the  CrrcUUiiM  Leni.  It  is  connected  with  the 
walls  of  the  eye  by  means  of  an  annulus  of  non-contractile 
tissue,  S.L.,   tenned    the  Snapauar;  Ligamaot.     Thus  the  eye 


Fig,  So— The  Eye. 
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is  divided,  by  the  crystalline  lens  and  suspensory  ligament,  into 
two  chambers.  The  anterior  chamber,  between  the  cornea  and 
lens,  is  filled  with  a  watery  liquid,  containing  a  little  common 
salt  in  solution.  This  is  termed  the  Aqneoiui  Humour.  The 
posterior  chamber  is  filled  with  a  transparent  gelatinous,  medium, 
which  shows  signs  of  cellular  structure  when  treated  by  appro- 
priate reagents.  This  is  termed  the  Vitreous  Humour.  The 
straight  line  OX,  which  may  be  drawn  through  the  centres  of 
the  cornea  and  crystalline  lens,  is  termed  the  Optic  Axis  of 
the  eye. 

The  interior  surface  of  the  eye  is  coated  with  a  nearly  trans- 
parent membrane,  liberally  supplied  with  nerve-fibres  and  blood- 
vessels. This  membrane,  termed  the  Betina,  is  the  part  of  the 
eye  which  is  sensitive  to  light.  It  ends  anteriorly  in  a  ragged 
circular  edge,  at  about  the  position  where  the  suspensory  liga- 
ment originates. 

General  Fnnctions. — The  cornea,  aqueous  humour,  crys' 
talline  lens,  and  vitreous  humour  constitute  an  optical  system, 
of  which  the  function  is  to  form  real  images  of  external  objects 
on  the  retina.  Since  the  images  are  real,  and  no  intermediate 
image  is  formed,  they  must  be  inverted  (p.  72).  The  iris 
acts  as  an  adjustable  stop,  to  regulate  the  amount  of  light 
entering  the  eye.  The  retina,  under  the  action  of  light,  in  some 
unknown  manner  generates  nervous  stimuli,  which  travel  to  the 
brain  by  way  of  the  optic  nerve,  0  (Fig.  80;,  and  so  produce 
that  form  of  consciousness  which  we  term  sight.  The  function 
of  the  pigmentary  layer  of  the  choroid  is  probably  merely  to 
absorb  the  superfluous  light,  which  would  otherwise  produce  a 
general  illumination  of  the  interior  of  the  eye.  Similarly,  the 
insides  of  telescope  tubes  and  photographic  cameras  are  coated 
with  dull  black  paint. 

We  must  now  examine  the  more  important  elements  of  the 
eye  in  greater  detail. 

The  Cornea  in  the  living  eye  is  transparent  and  apparently 
homogeneous.  When  treated  by  suitable  reagents,  however, 
it  shows  traces  of  cellular  structure. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  external  surface  of  the  cornea  does 
not  form  part  of  a  spherical  surface.  Helmholtz  considered 
that  it  formed  part  of  an  ellipsoid  of  revolution,  but  Sulzer  has 
shown  that  its  shape  is  more  complicated,  and  does  not  agree 
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with  any  simple  surface.  It  is  more  flattened  above  tban  below, 
and  more  flattened  on  the  nasal  than  on  the  temporal  side. 
When  we  speak,  therefore,  of  the  corneal  radius  of  curvature, 
we  mean  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  small  cap  surrounding 
the  point  in  which  the  anterior  surface  of  the  cornea  is  cut  by 
the  optic  axis  of  the  eye. 

The  curvature  of  the  cornea  has  been  investigated  by  the 
aid  of  an  instrument  termed  the  Ophthalmometer.  This 
instrument  was  invented  by  Helmholtz,  but  has  been  greatly 
improved  by  succeeding  investigators. 

The  Ophthalmometer.— The  optical  methods  of  measuring 
the  radius  of  curvature  of  a  convex  reflecting  surface,  which 
have  been  described  in  Chapter  V.,  are  not  readily  applicable 
to  corneal  measurements,  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  radius 
of  curvature  to  be  determined.  Helmholtz  determined  the 
radius  of  curvature  of  the  cornea,  in  terms  of  the  magnification 
produced  by  reflection  of  an  object  of  known  size  in  its  anterior 
surface.  ^    " 

ExPT.  34. — Hold  a  lighted  candle  in  front,  and  a  little  to  one  si4e, 
of  a  person's  eye,  and  observe  the  erect,  diniinished  image  of  the  4lame, 
produced   by   reflection  at    the    cornea   (Fig.  81). 
With  close  attention  two  other  images,  which  are 
less  distinct,  can  also  be  seen  ;  these  are  formed  by 
reflection  at  the  two  surfaces  of  the  crystalline  lens. 

Let  0  be  the  linear  dimension  of  an  object  placed 

on  the  optic  axis  at  a  distance  H  from  a  reflecting     t?     t>      -c  a      o 

*^      ,    ,       .    ,        ,       ,.  ,.  .  -    ,  Fig.  81. — Reflected 

surface  ;    and  let  1  be  the  Imear  dimension  of  the     Images  in  the  Eye. 

image  produced  by  reflection  at  that  surface.     Then, 

if/  is  the   focal  length  of  the  reflector,  we  have  (p.  38),  giving  due 

r^ard  to  the  signs  of  the  various  quantities — 

i         -/ 
»/  =  -  =  — —.. 

0       u  -f 

R 

In  the  case  of  the  cornea,  fh  negative  and  equal  to  -  — ,  where  R  is 

2 
the  numerical  value  of  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  surface. 

''  R 

«  +  - 
0 2 

•'•    i'"       R     • 

M 
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further,  if  u  is  large  in  comparison  with  K,  we  may  w 


Since  -  is  positive,  the  itnage  is  erect ;  and  since  u  ii  fsreater  ihm^ 

R,  the  image  is  diminished. 

>Ience,  if  we  can  deterinine  the  value  of  ihe  ratio  o/i,  and  if 
the  distance  u  of  the  object  from  the  cornea  is  knoiin,  R  can  be 
calculated  immediately. 

The  readiest  method  of  measuring  the  size  of  r  small  ima^e 
is  to  view  it  through  an  optical  arrangement  whii  li  converts  it 
into  a  double  image.  This  principle  was  well  known  prior  to 
HelmhoJtz,  and  had  been  used  to  measure  the  diameters  of 
planets.  When  an  image,  repre- 
sented by  the  central  continuous 
circle  in  Fig.  82,  is  viewed  throug'h 
an  optical  arrangement  which  pro- 
duces two  images,  represented  by 
the  broken  line  circles,  it  is  obvious 
that  if  the  edges  of  these  latter 
Fio.  8j.— Double  Image.  circlcs  touch  each  other,  as  in  the 

figure,  then  the  diameter  of  the  cen- 
tral circle  is  equal  to  the  distance  between  the  centres  of  the  two 
broken  line  circles.  Hence,  if  we  determine  the  distance  be- 
tween the  two  images  of  a  luminous  point,  this  will  be  equal 
to  the  distance  between  the  centres  of  the  two  circular  images, 
and  the  size  of  the  original  image  becomes  known. 

The  optical  arrangement  of  Javal  and  Schioli's  ophthalmometer  is 
shown  diagrammatical ly  in  Fig.  83.  This  differs  only  in  details  from 
the  original  arrangement  invented  by  Ilelmholtz. 

The  victual  image  formed  by  reflection  at  Ihe  cornea  will  lie  slightly 
behind  (he  latter.  A  lens,  A,  is  placed  so  that  the  image  I  is  at  its 
principal  focus.  The  light  from  I,  after  falling  on  A,  is  rendered 
parallel,  and  then  traverses  a  Wollaston's  prism  (Chapter  XVIll),  P- 
By  this  means  the  parallel  pencil  is  spht  up  into  two  parallel  pencils, 
equally  inclined  to  the  axis.  These  two  pencils  fall  on  a  second 
lens,  B,  and  are  focaased  at  D  and  E,  points  in  the  principal  focal 
pUine  of  B.  The  lens  C  is  placed  50  that  the  real  images,  D  and  E, 
are  in  its  principal  focal  plane.    Thus  the  rays  from  D  and   E  are 


lendeied  pajallel  after  traversing  C,  and  the  images  D  and  E  can  be 
viewed  by  an  eye  placed  close  W  the  right  of  C. 


Fic.  83.— OphlhaJmr: 

The  ob}ect  from  which  tlK  image   I  is  fonned,  by  refleclbn  in  Ihe 

cornea,  conasls  of  two  white  plates  called  mi>«,  which  are  supported 
at  M,  and  M^,  two  points  equidistant  from  (he  axis,  by  a  curved  bar, 
represented  by  a  line  in  the  figure. 

If  ihe  object  viewed  were  a  circular  disc  in  a  vertical  plane,  a  dia- 
meter of  ihe  disc  being  coincident  with  the  line  joining  M,  and  M^, 
then,  on  viewing  the  image  of  this  formed  by  reflection  at  the  cornea, 
through  the  optical  arrangement  described  above,  we  should  see  two 
circular  inures ;  and  if  we  could  vary  the  siie  of  the  disc,  we  could 
arrange  that  the  inures  should  touch  along  a  horizontal  diameter,  as  in 
Fig-  H. 

In  the  ophlhalmomelet  as  aclually  conaltucted,  if  we  represent  the 
mires,  M,  and  M,,  by  small  arrows  pointing  outwards,  we  should  see 
Iwo  images,  M,'  and  Mj",  of  M,, 
and  two  images,  M,'  and  Mj",  of 
M^  By  moving  Ihe  mires  closer 
together  or  farther  apart,  we  can 
make  (he  corresponding  extremities 
of  Mj'  and  M,"  just  touch  each 
other.  The  position  of  the  miies 
on  the  supporting  bars  can  then  be 
observed. 

The  supporting  bar  can  be  cali' 
brated  by  observing  the  positions  of  the  c 


in  Ophthal- 


adjusted   as   described   above,   the  c 

various  convex  spherical  surfaces  of  linov 

The  supporting  lai  carrying  the  mir 


s  when  the  images  are 
.  being   in  turn  replaced  by 

tc^ether  with  the   optical 
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airangements,  including  the  Wolloston's  prism,  can  be  rotated  abool 
the  axis  of  the  instrument,  so  that  the  curvature  of  the  cornea  in 
diflerent  planes  can  be  determined.  If  Ihe  mires  are  adjusted  in  the 
horizontal  position  of  the  supporting  bar,  we  determine  the  radius  of 
curvature  of  the  cornea,  in  the  horizontal  plane.  On  rotating  the 
supporting  bar,  etc. ,  into  a  vertical  plane,  the  imi^s  of  the  mires  will 
overlap  or  separate  from  each  other,  if  the  curvature  of  the  cornea  is 
different  in  different  planes. 

By  the  aid  of  his  ophthalmometer,  Helmholtz  found  that,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  optic  axis  of  the  eye,  the  radius  of  curva- 
ture of  the  external  surface  of  the  cornea  is  usually  equal  to 
7  829  mm. 

The  CtTBtaUine  Lens  is  situated  with  its  anterior  surface 
3'6  mm.  behind  the  anterior  surface  of  the  cornea.  Of  its  two 
surfaces,  the  ptosterior  one  has  the  greater  curvature.  The  lens 
itself  is  not  homogeneous,  but  consists  of  numerous  concentric 
layers,  increasing  in  density  from 
the  outer  to  the  central  portion,  the 
whole  being  enclosed  in  a  trans- 
parent capsule.  For  purposes  of 
calculation,  Helmholtz  divided  the 
crystalline  lens  into  three  portions : 
an  outer  or  cortical  layer  ;  an  in- 
termediate layer ;  and  a  double 
convex  nucleus.  From  measure- 
ments of  the  refractive  indices  of 
these  portions,  he  calculated  the 
refractive  index  of  a  homogeneous 
lens,  of  the  actual  dimensions  and 
focal  length  of  the  crystalline  lens.  He  found  the  refractive 
index  of  this  equivalent  lens  to  be  equal  to  1'4371. 

Reference  to  Fig,  85  will  show  that  the  refractive  indes  of  this 
equivalent  lens  is  not  equal  to  the  arithmetical  mean  of  Che  refractive 
indices  of  the  various  portions  of  [he  actual  lens.  For,  if  we  divide  the 
lens  into  a  nucleus  and  two  menisci,  the  two  sur£ices  of  each  meniscus 
being  concentric,  then  it  is  clear  that  the  power  of  the  nucleus 
would  be  greater  than  that  of  the  whole  lens,  even  if  the  latter  were 
homogeneous,  for  the  radii  of  curvature  of  the  nucleus  are  smaller 
than  those  of  die  Icu,  and  the  focal  length  of  the  nucleul  is  smallei 


a.  B}.— Crystalline 
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in  the  same  proportion.  The  two  convexo-concave  menisci  will  act  as 
divergent  lenses,  since  the  bounding  surfaces  of  each,  being  concentric, 
must  be  unequally  curved ;  the  addition  of  these  to  the  nucleus  will 
form  a  combination  with  greater  focal  length,  and  smaller  power,  than 
the  nucleus ;  and  thus  the  smaller  the  refractive  indices  of  the  menisci, 
the  greater  will  be  the  power  of  the  combination.  Thus,  the  actual 
crystalline  lens  will  possess  a  greater  power,  and  a  shorter  focus,  than 
if  the  whole  lens  were  homc^eneous,  and  of  the  same  refractive  index 
as  the  nucleus.  In  other  words,  the  refractive  index  of  the  equivalent 
lens  is  greater  than  that  of  the  nucleus. 

The  arrangement  of  the  crystalline  lens  in  concentric  layers, 
increasing  in  refractive  index  as  the  centre  of  the  lens  is 
approached,  will  tend  to  diminish  its  spherical  aberration.  For, 
in  a  homogeneous  lens,  the  peripheral  portion  acts  as  if  it 
possessed  a  shorter  focus  than  the  portion  near  the  axis.  A 
glance  at  Fig.  85  will  show  that  the  refractive  index  of 
peripheral  portions  of  the  crystallinie  lens  will  be  less  than  that 
of  the  portion  near  the  axis  ;  and  this  will  tend  to  increase  the 
focal  length  of  the  peripheral  portions,  and  thus  to  neutralise 
the  effect  of  spherical  aberration. 

The  following  experiment  proves  that  the  spherical  aberration 
of  the  eye  is  over  corrected. 

ExPT,  35. — Close  one  eye,  and  place  the  other  at  a  distance  of  less 
than  10  inches  from  this  printed  page,  so  that  the  type  cannot  be  clearly 
seen.  Then  place  a  pin-hole  immediately  in  front  of  the  pupil.  The 
printing  will  become  clearly  visible,  although  rendered  fainter  owing 
to  the  loss  of  light. 

The  pin-hole  serves  to  confine  the  light  entering  the  eye  to 
that  portion  of  the  lens  nearest  to  the  axis,  which  must  possess 
a  shorter  focus  and  greater  power  than  the  peripheral  portions 
of  the  lens.  Thus,  a  retinal  image  is  formed  by  the  light 
entering  the  lens  near  the  axis,  while  the  image  formed  by 
the  light  entering  by  the  peripheral  portion  of  the  lens  would 
be  brought  to  a  focus  behind  the  retina. 

The  eye  is  also  affected  by  chromatic  aberration. 

ExPT.  36. — Ix)ok  through  a  pin-hole  at  the  line  of  separation  of  a 
roof  against  a  bright  sky.  Raise  the  pin-hole,  so  that  the  light  enters 
the  eye  near  the  periphery  of  the  pupil.  The  sky  just  above  the  roof 
appears  of  a  reddish  colour.     If  you  look  at  a  small  flame  in  the  same 
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manner,  the  upper  portion  of  the  Aame  will  appear  blue,  and  the  lower 

Remembering  that  the  image  formed  on  the  retina  is  inverted, 
and  that,  when  incident  near  the  upper  edge  of  the  lens,  blue 
light  will  be  bent  down  to  a  greater  extent  than  red  light,  the 
result  of  the  above  experiment  is  easily  explained. 

Exyr.  37. — Look  at  a  distant  flame  through  a  piece  of  glass  coloured 
blue  by  cobalt  oxide.  This  glass  transmits  blue,  and  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  red,  light.  A  red  image  of  the  flame  will  be  seen,  surrounded  by 
a  bluish  halo. 

If  a  printed  page  is  coloured  in  alternate  vertical  stripes  of 
vermilion  red  and  indigo  or  cobalt  blue,  it  will  be  found  difficult 
to  read  the  printing,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  focus  of  the  eye 
must  be  continually  altered  in  passing  from  red  to  blue,  and 
from  blue  to  red. 

FomiAtloit  of  Imaces. —Light  entering  the  eye  is  first  re- 
fracted at  the  cornea,  of  which  the  refractive  index  is  ap- 
proximately equal  to  that  of  the  aqueous  humour,  i.e.  to  i"336. 


oF  Relirml  Inuse- 


It  is  then  refracted  at  the  anterior  surfece  of  the  cr>-stalltne  lens, 
of  which  the  cquii'alent  iefracii\-e  index  is  equal  10  1'437.  A 
third  rvfraciion  occurs  at  the  posterior  suriace  of  the  lens, 
which  is  in  contact  with  the  >'ilreous  humour,  erf  which  the 
■rfriictiw  index  is  equal  to  that  of  the  aqueous  humour.  For 
v):iw»  10  be  distinct,  the  image  of  an  external  object,  produced 
by  these  refractions,  must  be  formed  upon  the  retina.  The 
tcwmatioa  of  a  retjrtal  imai^e  will  be  uodcTSMod  by  lefeience  to 
F^.  So.    It  <aill  be  noticed  that  the  cun-aturc  of  tbc  image, 
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which  is  produced  partly  by  obliquity  of  the  extreme  rays,  and 
partly  by  spherical  aberration  (pp.  129  and  131),  is  corrected  for, 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  by  the  spherical  shape  of  the  eye. 

A  detailed  investigation  of  the  refraction  of  the  normal  eye 
when  at  rest  has  already  been  given  (pp.  149  to  155).  It  has 
been  proved  that  the  anterior  or  first  focal  point  of  the  eye  lies 
at  a  distance  of  1375  mm.  in  front  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
cornea.  Light  radiating  from  this  point  will  be  rendered 
parallel  after  traversing  the  cornea,  aqueous  humour,  and 
crystalline  lens.  The  posterior  or  second  focal  point  of  the  eye 
lies  at  a  distance  of  22*83  mm.  behind  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  cornea.  An  axial  pencil  of  rays,  parallel  before  incidence 
on  the  eye,  will  be  brought  to  a  focus  at  the  second  focal  point. 
Consequently,  the  image  of  a  distant  object  will  be  formed  in 
the  second  or  posterior  focal  plane  of  the  eye.  For  a  distant 
object  to  be  clearly  seen,  it  is  therefore  necessary  that  the 
posterior  focus  of  the  eye  should  fall  on  the  retina.  An  eye 
which,  when  at  rest,  can  distinctly  see  any  very  distant  object, 
is  said  to  be  emmetropie ;  eyes  which,  when  at  rest,  cannot  see 
a  distant  object  distinctly  are  said  to  be  amatropio. 

Since  it  is  necessary,  for  distinct  vision,  that  a  real  image 
should  be  formed  on  the  retina,  it  follows  that  retinal  images 
are  inverted.  That  we  see  objects  erect,  is  due  to  the  mental 
interpretation  of  the  retinal  images.  It  is  possible  to  form  an 
erect  shadow  on  the  retina,  and  when  this  is  done,  we  apparently 
see  an  inverted  image. 

ExPT.  38. — Place  a  pin-hole  at  the  anterior  focus  of  one  of  your 
eyes,  and  look  through  this  at  a  bright  surface,  such  as  the  sky.  Hold 
a  pin,  head  upwards,  close  to  the  eye,  and  an  tn- 
verted  shadow  of  the  pin-head  will  be  seen  in  the 
pin-hole.  Repeat  this  experiment,  using  three  pin- 
holes punctured  at  the  corners  of  a  small  equilateral 
triangle,  of  about  2  mm.  side.  An  inverted  shadow 
of  the  pin-head  will  be  seen  in  each  of  the  pin-holes 

(Fig.  87). 

Fig.  87.— Inverted 

Since  the  pin-hole  is"  placed  at  the  anterior     'mages  of  a  Pin. 
focus  of  the  eye,  light  emerging  from  it  will  be 
rendered  parallel  on  entering  the  eye.    Thus,  the  rays  do  not 
cross,  as  in  Fig.  86.     As  a  consequence,  an  erect  shadow  of 
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CHAP. 


the  pin  is  thrown  on  the  retina,  and  this  erect  image  is  mentally 
interpreted  as  inverted. 

When  three  pin-holes  are  used,  there  will  be  three  pencils 
of  light,  and  each  will  produce  an  erect  shadow  on  the  retina. 

Accommodation. — Since  the  optical  system  of  the  eye,  when 
at  rest,  forms  images  of  distant  objects  on  the  retina,  it  is 
clear  that,  unless  some  change  can  be  effected,  near  objects  will 
be  focussed  behind  the  retina,  so  that  no  clear  vision  of  near 
objects  would  be  possible.  Similarly,  if  a  photographic  camera 
is  adjusted  so  that  distant  objects  are  sharply  focussed  on 
the  ground-glass  swing -back,  near  objects  will  produce  blurred 
images  on  the  ground-glass.  In  the  camera,  we  must  move 
the  swing-back  further  away  from  the  lens  in  order  to  get  a 
sharp  image  of  near  objects.  In  the  eye,  a  change  is  produced 
in  the  optical  system  by  which  the  image  is  produced.  This 
change  is  termed  aecommodation. 

ExPT.  39. — In  a  dark  room,  hold  a  candle  so  that  it  is  in  front  and 
toward  one  side  of  a  person's  eye,  and  look  at  the  images  formed  by 
reflection  in  that  eye,  from  the  side  opposite  to  that  on  which  the  candle 
is  held.  An  erect  image  of  the  candle  is  produced  by  reflection  in  the 
cornea.  This  is  very  bright,  and  can  be  caused  to  overlap  the  iris  (Fig. 
8 1 ,  p.  161).  On  the  side  of  this  image  nearer  to  the  observer  will  be  seen 
two  other  images,  formed  by  reflection  at  the  anterior  and  posterior 
surfaces  of  the  crystalline  lens.  The  image  nearer  to  the  corneal  image 
is  erect,  and  is  produced  by  reflection  at  the  anterior  convex  surface  of 
the  crystalline  lens.  The  remaining  image,  which  is  generally  very 
foint,  is  inverted,  and  is  produced  by  reflection  at  the  posterior  surfiEure 
of  the  crystalline  lens. 

Fig.  81  shows  the  appearance  presented,  when  the  candle  is 
hela  on  the  same  side  of  the  observed  eye  as  the  observer's  left 
hand. 

If  the  person  whose  eye  is  observed  alternately  directs  his 
sight  to  a  distant  object,  and  to  an  object  (such  as  the  finger) 
held  at  a  distance  of  about  10  inches  from  his  eye,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  act  of  accommodation  produces  no  appreciable 
change  in  the  corneal  erect  image,  or  the  inverted  image  from 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  lens.  The  image  produced  by 
reflection  at  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens  is,  however, 
diminished  during  accommodation  for  near  vision.    This  proves 
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that  accommodation  is  effected  by  an  increase  in  the  curvature 
of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  crystalline  lens. 

It  will  also  be  noticed  that  this  change  is  accompanied  by  a 
contraction  of  the  pupil,  so  as  to  limit  the  light  entering  the  eye 
to  the  more  highly  refracting  portion  of  the  crystalline  lens. 

We  have  seen  (p.  161)  that  the  magnification,  w,  produced  by  reflec- 
tion at  a  convex  reflecting  surface,  is  given  by 

i       R 
w  =  -  =  — , 

0         1U 

where  R  is  the  numerical  value  of  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  surface, 
and  u  is  the  distance  of  the  object.  If  //  remains  constant,  and  m 
diminishes,  R  must  decrease  in  magnitude. 

The  PhakoBOopa. — This  instrument,  invented  by  Helmholtz,  is  de- 
signed to  measure  the  alteration  in  the  curvature  of  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  crystalline   lensj  produced   by  ac- 
commodation for  near  vision.     Two  square 
illuminated  discs,  one  above  the  other,  are 
reflected  in  the  observed  eye,  from  a  posi- 
tion similar  to  that  described  in  Expt.  34. 
The  images  formed  by  reflection  are  ob- 
served from  the  side  opposite   to  that  on     ^*g-  88.-Phakoscope  Images, 
which  the  discs  are  placed.     The  person 

whose  eye  is  observed  alternately  directs  his  vision  on  a  remote  object 
and  on  a  needle  placed  about  10  inches  from  his  eye.  The  changes  in 
the  reflected  images  are  indicated  in  Fig.  88.  The  right-hand  flgure 
refers  to  the  unaccommodated  eye,  while  the  left-hand  figure  refers  to 
the  accommodated  eye. 

MeohaniBm  of  Acoommodation. — The  suspensory  ligament,  S.L. 
(Fig.  80),  is  attached  to  the  anterior  capsule  layer  of  the  lens.  Closely 
connected  with  the  suspensory  ligament  is  a  corrugated  ring  of  involun- 
tary muscular  tissue,  C.  M.  (Fig.  80),  termed  the  Ciliary  Muscle.  Helm- 
holtz considered  that  when  the  eye  is  at  rest  the  suspensory  ligament  is 
in  a  state  of  tension,  so  that  the  anterior  capsule  layer  is  tightened  and 
rendered  flatter.  He  further  considered  that  contraction  of  the  ciliary 
muscle  relaxes  the  tension  of  the  suspensory  ligament,  so  that  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  lens  can  bulge  out.  Sulzer  has,  however,  shown  that  the 
increase  in  curvature  occurs  chiefly  in  the  part  of  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  lens  which  is  nearest  to  the  optic  axis.  He  has  produced  a  similar 
alteration  of  curvature,  in  a  lens  removed  from  an  eye,  by  putting  the 
suspensory  ligament  in  a  state  of  tension.  According  to  Sulzer,  a  con- 
traction of  the  ciliary  muscle  puts  the  suspensory  ligament  in  a  state  of 
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tension,  and  thus  tightens  the  anterior  capsule  layer,  which  in  its  turn 
squeezes  the  softer  cortical  portion  of  the  crystalline  lens  to  one  side,  so 
Ihat  the  anterior  surface  of  lens  becomes  moulded  on  the  harder  and 
more  curved  nucleus. 

The  power  of  accommodation  varies  in  different  individuals, 
and  in  the  same  individual  with  progressive  age.  A  child  of 
two  or  three  years  of  age  can  distinctly  see  an  object  placed  2 
or  3  inches  from  the  cornea.  Adults  cannot,  as  a  rule, 
clearly  see  an  object  nearer  than  10  or  12  inches  from 
the  cornea.  With  increasing  years  a  further  diminution  in 
accommodative  power  occurs.  Aged  persons  often  lose  this 
power  almost  completely.  This  is  due  to  a  progressive  hard- 
ening of  the  cortical  layer  of  the  crystalline  lens.  Loss  of 
accommodative  power  is  termed  Presbyopia.  It  is  sometimes, 
mistakenly,  termed  long-sightedness.  A  child  with  normal  eyes 
can  see  distant  objects  just  as  clearly  as  a  presbyopic  person, 
although  he  can  also  accommodate  his  vision  for  near  objects. 
On  the  other  hand,  along  with  increased  hardness,  the  cortical 
layer  of  the  lens  acquires  an  increased  refractive  index,  so  that 
the  power  of  the  lens  is  diminished,  or  its  focal  length  is 
increased  (p.  164),  with  age.  Thus  a  person  who  was  incapable, 
in  youth,  of  clearly  seeing  distant  objects,  owing  to  their 
images  being  focussed  in  front  of  the  retina,  will  lose  this 
defect  more  or  less  with  advancing  years. 

The  nearest  point  to  the  eye  at  which  a  small  object  can  be 
clearly  seen  is  termed  the  near  point,  or  punotnm  proximum,  of 
the  eye.  The  point  for  which  the  eye  is  focussed,  when  at  rest, 
is  termed  the  far  point,  or  pnnotnm  remotnm,  of  the  eye.  For 
normal,  or  emmetropic  eyes,  the  far  point  is  obviousfy  at  an 
infinite  distance  (p.  167). 

EXPT.  40.^Make  two  pin-holes  about  2  mm.  apart,  in  a  sheet 
of  paper.  Place  these  immediately  in  front  of  the  pupil,  and  through 
them  view  some  small  bright  object  (such  as  the  head  of  a  pin),  as 
it  is  moveil  to  various  distances  from  the  eye.  When  close  to  the 
eye,  /w»  blurred  images  of  the  pin*s  head  will  be  seen.  As  it  is 
withdrawn,  these  two  images  become  more  distinct,  and  at  the  same 
time  draw  di>ser  together,  till  at  a  certain  point  a  single  distinct 
image  is  ^Mnned.  Kemo\*ing  the  pin  to  a  greater  distance  produces 
no  further  change.  Tkt  ttforest  /asifion  to  tk£  tyt  at  which  a  stpigie 
Jisfi»<^  m^^  4yVil//#jf>i<W  t'OM  be  seen  is  the  Hear  paint  of  the  eye. 
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The  explanalion  of  the  aboie  experiment  can  be  made  most 

obvious  by  performing  another. 

ExPT.  41. — By  means  of  a  lens,  focus  the  image  of  a  small  flame  on 
a  while  screen,  and  then  cover  Ihe  side  of  the  lens  lurned  toward  the 
light  with  a  sheet  of  paper,  in  which  two  adjacent  holes  have  been  cut. 
A  single  image  of  the  flame  will  still  be  formed  on  Ihe  screen.  Move 
the  screen  either  toward,  or  away  from,  Ihe  lens  }  two  blurred  spots  of 
lighl  will  now  be  produced. 

The  explanation  of  this  experiment  will  be  seen  at  a  glance 
on  referring  to  Fig.   8g.     All  rays  from  O,  a  point  on  the  axis. 
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will  be  brought  to  a  focus  at  P,  another  point  on  the  axis. 
Hence,  a  bright  object  at  O  will  produce  an  image  on  a  screen 
placed  at  P.  Covering  the  front  of  the  lens  with  a  piece  of 
paper  in  which  two  holes  have  been  cut  will  limit  the  light 
traversing  the  lens  to  two  pencils,  both  of  which,  however, 
converge  toward  P.  If  the  screen  is  moved  to  Pj  or  Pj,  these 
two  pentlls  will  cut  it  at  pioints  on  opposite  sidesof  the  axis,  and 
will  produce  two  small,  undefined  bright  spots. 

In  Expt.  40,  a  single  distinct  image  of  the  pin-head  will 
be  seen  when  its  position  is  such  that  it  is  conjugate  (p.  33) 
to  a  point  on  the  retina,  with  respect  to  (he  accommodated 
optical  system  of  the  eye.  When  the  pin  is  at  a  point  so  close 
to  Ihe  eye  that  its  image  is  formed  behind  the  retina,  the  con- 
ditions are  similar  to  those  of  Expt.  41,  when  the  screen  is  at 
P,  (Fig.  89). 

Expt.  42. — Repeat  Expt.  40,  using  three  pin-holes  arranged  at  the 
aisles  of  an  equilateral  triangle  with  apex  upwards.  When  the  pin- 
bead  is  closer  lo  the  eye  Ihan  the  near  point,  Ihret  blurred   images 
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of  the  |Hn-head  will  be  seen,  arranged  al  Ihe  armies  of  an  equi- 
lateral tiiangle,  ivilh  apex  dovittwards.  Repeat  Expl.  41,  using,  to 
cover  the  lens,  a  sheet  of  paper  with  three  holes  arranged  at  the  angles 
of  an  equilateral  triangle,  with  apex  upwards.  When  the  scieen  is 
placed  at  P,  (Fig.  S9),  any  point  between  P  and  the  lens,  there  will  be 
three  undefined  bright  spots,  arranged  at  the  angles  of  an  equilateral 
triangle  laith  apex  upwards.  In  reconciling  these  results  with  the  eye, 
remember  the  mental  inversion  of  retinal  images. 


Effects  of  Cellular  Stmcture.— Several  experimenters  have  ; 
detected  traces  of  cellular  structure  in  the  cornea  and  vitreous 
humour,  when  these  have  been  examined  microscopically  after 
treatment  with  suitable  reagents.  Mr.  SbeHbrd  Btdwell  coi- 
siders  that  the  results  of  the  following  experiment  may  be 
explained  in  terms  of  the  cellular  structure  of  the  optical 
system  of  the  eye. 

ExPT.  43.— Look  at  a  brightly  illuminated  slit  (or,  belter  still,  the 
incandescent  filament  of  an  electric  glow-lamp),  through  a  lens  of  such 
power  that  a  properly  focussed  image  is  not 
obtained.  A  la^e  number  of  blurred  images, 
lying  close  and  parallel  to  each  other  (Fig.  90)1 
will  be  seen,  and  not  a  continuous  blurred  image, 
as  might  have  been  expected. 


Exrr.  44.-By  means  of  a  lens,  focus  the 
image  of  an  electric  lamp  filament  on  a  screen- 
Lay  a  number  of  pieces  of  fine  netting  (about 
I  mm.  mesh)  face  to  face,  and  place  them  nesi 
the  lens,  and  between  it  and  the  screen.  The 
image,  though  of  diminished  brightness,  remains 

distinct.     Now  move  the  screen  toward  the  lens.     The  blurred  image 

produced  resembles  that  seen  by  the  eye  in  Expt.  43. 

ExPT.  4S-— Using  the  general  arrangement  of  flame,  lens,  and  screen 
described  in  Expt.  41,  cover  that  face  of  the  lens  which  is  turned  away 
from  the  light  with  a  sheet  of  paper  in  which  three  holes,  are  cut. 
When  the  screen  is  at  P,  (Fig.  89),  three  blurred  spots  of  light  will  be 

In  Expt.  44  the  small  apertures  in  the  bundle  of  netting 
would  produce  numerous  blurred  images  of  a  single  luminous 
point,  when  the  screen  and  point  are  not  conjugate.     Hence, 
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under  the  same  conditions,  each  point  of  the  incandescent  fila- 
ment produces  a  number  of  blurred  points  of  light  on  the  screen, 
and  the  whole  filament  produces  a  number  of  blurred  and 
partially  superimposed  images. 

The  lens  used  in  Expt.  43  only  serves  the  purpose  of 
throwing  the  eye  out  of  focus.  According  to  Mr.  Bidwell, 
the  cellular  structure  of  the  eye  produces  an  effect  similar  to 
that  due  to  the  bundle  of  netting  in  Expt.  44. 

Tlie  BatilU,  is  a  transparent  membrane,  lining  the  posterior 
five-sixths  of  the  interior  surface  of  the  eye.  Its  structure  will 
be  understood  on  reference  to  Fig.  91. 
The  surface  in  contact  with  the  vitreous 
humour  (which  we  shall  term  the  in- 
ternal surface)  consists  of  a  very  thin 
layer  of  connecti*'e  tissue,  J  ;  this  and 
a  second  (external)  layer  of  connective 
tissue,  E,  are  bound  together  by  trans- 
verse bundles  of  connective  tissue,  C.T., 
the  intermediate  spaces  being  mostly 
occupied  by  nerve  tissue.  The  optic 
nerve,  o  (Fig.  80),  enters  the  eye  on  the 
nasal  side  of  that  point  of  the  retina 
which  is  cut  by  the  optic  axis,  and  gives 
rise  to  nerve  filaments,  N  (Fig.  91),  most 
of  which  are  destitute  of  the  usual  me- 
dullary  sheath.   These  spread  out  through  ^'m^of^Hu™ 

the  layers  immediately  beneath  the   in-  Rtiwa. 

temal  layer  of  connective  tissue,  and 
end  in  ganglion  cells,  G,  which  send  processes  into  a  finely 
reticulated  layer,  Q,  of  nerve  tissue.  Thence,  filaments  char- 
acterised by  nucleated  swellings  penetrate  the  retina  trans- 
versely, in  the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  gl,  till,  on  reaching 
the  external  layer  of  connective  tissue,  E,  they  become  con- 
tinuous with  a  number  of  small  elongated  bodies,  R,  R,  and 
C,  C,  which  are  packed  closely  together,  side  by  side,  and 
form  a  layer  termed  the  Bacilluy  Layar,  or  jROob'i  Xembrana, 
The  bodies  R,  R,  are  nearly  cylindrical,  and  their  extremities 
are  surrounded  with  pigment  cells  (not  shown  in  Fig.  91) ;  they 
are  termed  Hod*.  The  bodies  C,  C,  are  shorter,  and  are  shaped 
s(»newhat  like  flasks  ;  they  are  termed  Cobm, 
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Pnrkillje'B  FigUreB.— An  artery  enters  the  eye  along  Ihe 
axis  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  ramifies  in  the  internal  layer  of  the 
retina,  immediately  beneath  the  layer  of  connective  tissue,  J 
(Fig.  91  ;  see  also  Fig.  80).  It  is  possible  for  the  eye  to  see  its 
own  blood-vessels.  The  visualisation,  by  an  eye,  of  its  own 
blood-vessels  gives  rise  to  the  phenomena  termed  Putkinje's 
Figures. 

EXPT.  46. — By  means  of  a  lens  of  4  or  S  inches  focus,  form  an 
image  of  a  lamp  or  gas  flame  on  the  sclerotic  close  to  its  junction  with 
(he  cornea,  where  it  is  thin  and  light  can  penetrate  it.  If  Ihe  eye, 
illumined  in  this  manner,  is  directed  toward  a.  dark  surface,  a  black, 
tree-like  image,  on  a  luminous,  slightly  rosy,  l)ackgraund,  will  be  seen. 
If  the  bright  image  on  the  sclerotic  is  moved,  the  tree-like  image  will 
also  move.  It  is  the  shadow  of  the  retinal  blood-vessels,  thrown  on  the 
sensitive  layer  of  the  retina. 

In  Fig.  92,  let  an  image  of  the  flame  be  formed  near  the 
limiting  edge  of  the  sclerotic.  Some  light  penetrates  the 
sclerotic  and  illumines  the  neighbouring  choroid,  and  light 
radiates  from  this  point,  and  falls  on  the  retina  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  D.  Let  C  be  the  section  of 
a  retinal  blood-vessel.  Then  the  shadow 
of  this  will  be  cast  on  the  sensitive  layer 
of  the  retina  at  D.  To  the  eye  this 
shadow  will  appear  as  if  it  were  the 
image  of  an  external  object,  situated 
somewhere  in  the  line  DNF,  which 
passes  from  D  through  the  mean  nodal 
point  N.  {For  a  more  accurate  construc- 
tion, see  p.  147.)  If  the  image  of  the  flame 
on  the  sclerotic  is  moved  away  from  the 
cornea,  the  shadow  of  C  on  the  sensitive 
layer  of  the  retina  will  move  to  E,  and 
this  will  appear  as  the  image  of  an  ex- 
ternal object  situated  somewhere  in  the 
' ""  ^'itipL  ,6."""""^  line  ENG.  Thus,  as  the  image  of  Ihe 
flame  moves  round  the  eye,  the  visually 
projected  image  of  the  blood-vessels  will  move  in  the  same 
direction. 
This  proves  that  the  sensitive  layer  of  the  retina  is  not  imiut- 
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diately  beneath  the  blood-vessels.  By  careful  observation  of 
the  angle  FNG,  corresponding  to  a  displacement  of  the  image 
of  the  flame  through  a  measured  distance  on  the  sclerotic, 
tTie  exact  position  of  the  sensitive  layer  of  the  retina  can  be 
localised. 

The  angle  FNG,  together  with  the  distance  NE,  which  is  known, 
determine  the  distance  DE  through  which  the  shadow  of  the  blood- 
vessel, C,  actually  travels.  We  can  then  easily  calculate  how  far  C  must 
be  in  advance  of  the  sensitive  layer  of  the  retina,  in  order  that  the  motion 
of  a  luminous  point  through  a  measured  distance  should  move  the 
shadow  of  C  from  D  to  E. 

By  this  means  it  has  beenfottftd  that  the  sensitive  layer  of  the  Retina 
is  the  Bacillary  Layer,  or  Jacobus  Membrane. 

Thus  the  rods  and  cones  appear  to  be  the  ultimate  organs  ot 
sight. 

It  may  appear  strange  that  we  do  not  always  see  the  shadows 
of  the  retinal  blood-vessels  when  we  gaze  on  a  bright  surface, 
such  as  a  white  cloud.  It  should  be  remembered,  however, 
that  in  ordinary  sight  light  converges  to  any  particular  point  of 
the  retina  from  all  points  of  the  pupil,  and  thus  the  shadow 
formed  would  be  rendered  indistinct.  The  following  experi- 
ment will  give  a  clue  to  the  reason  why  no  shadow  at  all  is 
usually  seen. 

ExPT.  47. — Place  a  pin-hole  at  the  anterior  focus  of  the  eye,  and  look 
through  this  at  a  luminous  surface,  such  as  a  bright  sky,  or  better,  a 
uniform  opal  globe  surrounding  a  gas  flame.  Move  the  pin-hole  regu-^ 
larly  up  and  down  over  the  extent  of  the  pupil,  at  the  rate  of  about  one 
complete  to-and-fro  motion  per  second.  The  horizontal  branches  of 
the  retinal  blood-vessels  will  be  distinctly  seen,  as  black  shadows  on 
the  luminous  surface.  On  stopping  the  motion,  the  blood-vessels 
disappear.  If  the  pin-hole  is  moved  from  side  to  side,  the  vertical 
branches  of  the  blood-vessels  become  visible.  If  the  pin-hole  is  moved, 
at  the  same  rate  as  before,  in  a  small  circle,  the  blood-vessels  become 
distinctly  visible  throughout  the  whole  of  their  course.  Notice  that 
they  extend  from  the  outside  toward  the  centre  of  the  field  of  view, 
breaking  up  into  smaller  branches  as  the  centre  is  approached,  but 
leaving  a  small  clear  space  surrounding  the  centre  of  the  field. 

As  the  pin-hole  is  moved,  the  visual  projection  of  the  blood- 
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vessels  will  be  observed  to  move  also.  Hence  we  see  that  the 
conditions  under  which  the  blood-vessels  may  be  visualised 
are  : — 

(i)  The  light  must  be  rendered  parallel  (or  nearly  so)  within 
the  eye,  so  as  to  throw  sharp  shadows.  This  condition  is 
secured  by  placing  the  pin-hole  at  or  near  the  anterior 
focus. 

(2)  The  shadow  must  be  kept  constantly  moving  from  one 
part  of  the  bacillary  layer  to  another.  This  is  secured  by 
moving  the  pin-hole  in  a  small  circle. 

When  the  shadow  of  a  blood-vessel  falls  on  any  part  of  the 
bacillary  layer,  it  is  at  first  distinctly  seen  ;  but  the  rods  and 
cones  exposed  to  the  full  light  become  fatigued,  or  less 
sensitive  to  light,  while  those  in  the  shadow  suffer  less  in  this 
respect.  Thus,  after  a  short  time,  the  smaller  amount  of  light  in 
the  shadow  is  compensated  for  by  the  greater  sensitiveness  of 
the  rods  and  cones  there,  so  that  a  mental  impression  of  uniform 
illumination  is  produced. 

Betiaal  Fatigue. — The  following  experiment  shows  that, 
after  any  part  of  the  bacillary  layer  of  the  retina  has  been 
exposed  to  light  for  some  time,  it  becomes  less  sensitive  to 
light. 

ExPT.  48. — Gaze  for  a  short  lime  at  a  bright  object,  and  then 
turn  your  eyes  on  to  a  uniform  illuminated  surface.  The  shape  of 
the  bright  object  will  be  seen,  projected  on  to  the  surface,  as  a  dark 
patch. 

This  experiment  succeeds  best  with  adults  or  old  people.  In 
youth  the  bacillary  layer  recovers  its  normal  state  so  quickly 
that  it  is  difficult  to  detect  a  fatigue  image. 

Persistence  of  Impressions.— When  the  bacillary  layer 
has  been  excited,  it  does  not  cease  to  generate  a  sensation  of 
light  immediately  on  the  removal  of  the  stimulus.  The  time 
required  for  the  sensation  to  subside  is  from  an  eighth  of  a 
second  (with  light  of  moderate  intensity)  to  a  tenth  of  a  second 
(with  bright  light).  Thus,  if  the  glowing  end  of  a  stick  is  caused 
to  rapidly  revolve  in  a  circle,  a  continuous  bright  circle  will  be 
seen.  Rapid  fluctuations  of  brilliancy  occur  in  electric  lamps 
worked  by  means  of  alternating  currents,  yet  a  stationary  object 
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will  appear  to  be  uniformly  illuminated.  If,  however,  the  object 
is  moved  rapidly  to  and  fro,  a  number  of  isolated  images  will 
be  seen. 

Stroboscopic  Obsenrations.— 

ExPT.  49. — Mount  a  small  disc  of  white  paper  on  one  end  of  a 
straightened  piece  of  watch  or  clock  spring  about  4  or  5  inches  in 
length,  and  clamp  the  other  end  of  the  spring  in  a  vice.  Set  the  spring 
vibrating  ;  the  moving  paper  disc  will  be  seen  as  a  white  oblong,  owing 
to  the  persistence  of  visual  impressions.  Now  clamp  another  similar 
piece  of  spring  in  a  vice,  at  a  distance  of  10  or  12  inches  from  the 
first  one,  and  on  its  free  end  mount  a  larger  disc  of  paper  in  which 
a  vertical  slot  is  cut,  the  plane  of  the  paper  being  parallel  to  that 
in  which  the  spring  can  vibrate.  Set  both  springs  vibrating.  If  the 
time  of  vibration  is  the  same  in  both  springs,  the  small  disc  on  the  first 
one  will  appear  stationary  when  viewed  through  the  slot  in  the  disc 
mounted  on  the  second.  In  this  case  the  small  disc  can  only  be  seen 
when  the  slot  in  the  larger  disc  is  in  front  of  the  pupil,  and  the  time  of 
vibration  of  both  springs  being  equal,  the  small  disc  will  always  be  in 
the  same  position  when  light  from  it  reaches  the  eye.  If,  as  generally 
hapypens,  the  times  of  vibration  of  the  two  springs  are  not  quite  equal, 
the  small  disc  will  be  seen  to  move  slowly  to  and  fro.  In  this  case, 
each  time  the  slot  comes  in  front  of  the  pupil,  the  small  disc  will  occupy 
a  position  slightly  behind,  or  in  advance  of,  that  in  which  it  was  last  seen, 
according  as.  the  small  disc  moves  to  and  fro  in  a  greater  or  less  time 
than  the  slotted  disc.  The  time  of  vibration  of  either  spring  can  be 
varied  by  loading  its  free  end  with  shot  or  small  pieces  of  lead,  attached 
by  means  of  a  small  quantity  of  soft  wax. 

The  Stroboscopic  method  of  viewing  a  moving  object  is  oflen 
employed  in  physical  investigations,  as  it  gives  us  the  opportunity 
of  studying  in  detail  the  nature  of  the  motion. 

Irradiation. — The  white  square  on  a  black  ground,  in 
Fig.  93,  appears  to  be  larger  than  the  neighbouring  black 
square  on  a  white  ground,  although  measurement  will  prove 
that  both  are  exactly  equal  in  dimensions.  This  phenomenon, 
termed  irradiation,  is  probably  due  to  the  excitation  of  the  rods 
and  cones  adjacent  to,  but  not  absolutely  within,  the  geometrical 
image  of  a  bright  object,  by  means  of  light  reflected  from  the 
tissue  of  the  retina  within  the  image.  Irradiation  is  particularly 
noticeable  when  the  moon,  in  her  first  quarter,  is  seen  to  consist 
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and  a  more  dimly  lighted  portion  ("  the  old 

icon's  arms").    The  meniscus  appears  to 


belong  ID  a  circle  of  greater  diameter  that  that  of  the  more 
dimly  lighted  portion.  . 

Tlie  Yellow  Spot  and  Fovea  Centralia.— At  a  smatl  dis. 
tance  toward  the  temporal  side  of  the  point  of  the  retina 
which  is  cut  by  the  optic  axis,  there  is  a  small  pit  in  the  retina, 
F  (Fig.  80),  called  the  Poy«»  CantnUi.  The  immediately  sur- 
rounding portion  of  the  retina  is  of  a  yellowish  colour,  and  is 
destitute  of  blood-vessels,  except  the  finest  capillaries.  This 
portion  of  the  retina  is  termed  the  Tallow  Bpot,  or  IImiU*  LntM. 
The  yellow  spot  is  more  sensitive  to  light  than  the  rest  of 
the  retina.  When  we  look  "directly  at  a  small  object,  it  is 
Hence,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Tinftl 
inclined  to  the  optic  axis  of  the  eye. 
vo  straight  lines,  one  from  the 
-  second  nodal  point,  and  another, 
parallel  to  the  lirst,  from  the  first  or  anterior  nodal  point  to 
the  object  (p.  147).  The  two  nodal  points  are,  however,  very 
close  together,  and  their  mean  position  coincides  very  closely 
with  the  intersection  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  crystalline 
lens  by  the  optic  axis  (Fig.  79). 

Thus  the  central  portion  of  the  field  of  view  is  focussed  on 
the  yellow  spot-  The  absence  of  blood-vessels  from  this  region 
was  noticed  in  connection  with  Expt,  47. 


focussed   on  the  fovea, 
lint,    FV  (Fig.    80),  is 
The  visual  line  really 
fovea   10   the   posterior 
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ExPT.  5a — Obtain  a  glass  cell  with  parallel  plane  glass  sides,  and 
fill  this  with  a  solution  of  chrome  alum.  Close  your  eyes  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  then  look  through  the  cell  at  a  white  cloud.  For  a  short 
time  a  rogy  patch  will  be  seen  in  the  centre  of  the  purple  field  of  vision. 
This  is  the  visual  projection  of  the  yellow  spot.  The  rosy  patch 
quickly  disappears,  but  can  be  again  seen  after  closing  your  eyes  for 
some  time. 

The  bichromate  solution  only  allows  bluish-green  rays,  with  a  certain 
proportion  of  red  rays,  to  traverse  it,  the  resulting  light  l:)eing  of  a  purple 
colour.  A  portion  of  the  transmitted  bluish-green  light  is  absorbed  by  the 
pigment  in  the  yellow  spot,  so  that  the  light  falling  on  the  bacillary  layer 
of  the  latter  will  possess  a  rosy  tinge  in  comparison  with  that  traversing 
other  portions  of  the  retina,  where  no  absorption  takes  place.  The 
disappearance  of  the  rosy  patch  is  due  to  fatigue  of  the  rods  and  cones, 
which  will  be 'greatest  where  the  light  is  strongest,  as  explained  in 
connection  with  Expt.  47. 

The  bacillary  layer  of  the  Fovea  Centralis  is  entirely  com- 
posed of  cones,  which  are  longer,  more  slender,  and  more 
closely  packed  there  than  in  other  parts  of  the  retina.  (A 
fovea!  cone  is  about  0*002  mm.  in  diameter  ;  other  retinal  cones 
are  about  o'oo6  mm.  in  diameter.)  In  order  that  two  small 
neighbouring  points  of  light  should  be  distinguished  from  each 
other,  each  must  fall  on  a  separate  cone. 

Assuming  the  foveal  cones  to  be  in  contact,  we  can  calculate  the 
angle  which  a  small  object  must  subtend  at  the  first  nodal  point  of  the 
eye,  in  order  to  be  distinctly  seen.  For  object  and  image  respectively 
subtend  equal  angles  at  the  first  and  second  nodal  points  of  the  eye 
(p.  147).  Also,  the  distance  of  the  second  nodal  point  from  the 
retina  of  an  emmetropic  eye  is  equal  to  (22  83  -  7*33)  =15*5  mm. 
(p.  153).  Thus,  the  distance  between  the  centres  of  two  contiguous 
foveal  cones  will   subtend,  at  the   second    nodal   point,  an   angle   of 

*002 

=  o'oooi  *?  radians,  or  about  26"  of  arc.     Hence,  two  small  objects  a 

155 

centimetre  apart  could  (theoretically)  just  be  distinguished  when  placed 
at  a  distance  of  77  metres  from  the  eye. 

Distinctive  Functions  of  Bods  and  Cones.— If  a  solid  is 
heated  to  a  sufficiently  high  temperature,  it  is  well  known  that 
it  emits  white  light.  The  incandescent  filament  of  an  elec- 
tric glow-lamp,  or  the  crater  of  an  arc-lamp,  may  be  cited  as 
instances.      If  the   temperature  is  allowed  to  fall,  ordinary 
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observation  shows  that  the  light  becomes  more  and  more  reddish 
in  hue,  till  at  last  even  the  dull  red  glow  vanishes.  Thus,  as  a 
heated  body  is  cooled,  light  of  lower  and  lower  refrangibility  is 
emitted.  Even  after  the  last  trace  of  visible  radiations  have 
ceased  to  be  emitted,  other  rays,  which  we  may  term  infra-red 
rays,  are  given  off,  and  these  may  be  detected  and  examined 
by  means  of  the  bolometer  or  radiomicrometer.^ 

If  in  a  perfectly  dark  room  a  piece  of  platinum  is  slowly 
heated  by  an  electric  current,  and  the  first  trace  of  luminosity  is 
watched  for  by  an  eye  accustomed  to  the  dark,  a  faint  gray 
glow  will  be  the  first  thing  seen.  This  "  gray  glow,"  as  it  is 
termed,  has  a  peculiar  flickering  appearance,  due  to  the  fact  that 
it  disappears  when  looked  at  directly,  but  reappears  when  the 
eye  is  turned  to  a  point  a  little  on  one  side  of  it.  Thus,  it  is 
seen  that  the  fovea  centralis  is  insensitive  to  the  gray  glow,  while 
surrounding  parts  of  the  retina  can  be  affected  by  it.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  rods  are  entirely  absent  from  the  fovea, 
while  they  are  plentifully  scattered  through  the  rest  of  the 
bacillary  layer.  This  has  given  rise  to  the  theory  that  the  gray 
glow  is  perceived  by  the  aid  of  the  rods,  but  not  the  cones  of 
the  retina. 

The  gray  glow  may  be  due  to  traces  of  ordinary  light  too  faint  to  act 
on  the  cones,  or  may  possibly  be  produced  by  rays  of  less  refrangibility 
than  the  red.  The  former  supposition  is  perhaps  the  more  reasonable. 
In  the  eyes  of  animals  that  seek  their  food  in  the  dark,  or  dusk  (such  as 
the  owl  and  bat),  the  bacillary  layer  is  entirely  composed  of  rods. 
Further,  faint  stars  (such  as  the  Pleiades)  may  be  seen  tnore  distinctly 
when  the  eye  is  directed  a  little  to  one  side  of  them.  Sometimes  a 
very  faint  star,  which  can  be  seen  when  the  eye  is  directed  to  a  neigh- 
bouring part  of  the  heavens,  will  entirely  disappear  when  looked  at 
directly.  A  piece  of  paper,  illuminated  by  moonlight  which  has  passed 
through  red  glass,  will  not  appear  coloured,  but  of  a  grayish  hue,  so 
that  the  shadow  of  a  stained  glass  window,  thrown  by  moonlight- on  the 
stone  floor  of  a  church,  presents  merely  variations  of  grayish  light. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  the  function  of  the  rods  in  the  bacillary 
layer  is  to  produce  consciousness  of  very  faint  light,  irrespective  of 
colour ;  while  colour  sensations  are  produced  by  the  cones. 

The  Visual  Purple. — In  man  and  many  animals  the  terminal, 
cylindrical  portion  of  the  rods  (Fig.  91)  is  of  a  deep  purple 

1  Sec  Heat  for  Advanced  StudentSy  by  the  Author,  pp.  404  and  4Ka 
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colour.  '  The  colouring-matter  of  these  rods,  termed  visual 
purpUy  may  be  dissolved  out  by  appropriate  chemical  reagents, 
and  a  deep  purple  solution,  which  is  bleached  by  light,  is 
obtained.  Yellowish-green  light  has  the  strongest  bleaching 
action.  It  happens  that  the  yellowish -green  part  of  the 
spectrum  is  that  which  appears  brightest  to  the  living  eye. 
Light  also  produces  a  bleaching  action  on  the  purple  colour- 
ing-matter in  the  rods  during  ordinary  vision  ;  the  colour 
becomes  gradually  restored  in  darkness.  If  the  eye  of  an 
animal  is  focussed  on  a  bright  object  immediately  before  it  is 
killed,  a  bleached  image  of  the  object  will  be  found  on  the 
retina,  if  the  eye  is  not  exposed  to  light  during  dissection.  This 
image  can  be  "  fixed  "  by  washing  in  a  lo  per  cent,  solution  of 
potash  alum,  and  an  ocular  photograph  of  the  object  thus 
obtained. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  the  visual  purple  plays  any  important  part  in . 
vision.  The  rods  in  the  eye  of  the  owl  are  of  a  very  deep  purple  colour, 
while  those  of  the  bat  are  colourless.  Since  both  of  these  animals  seek 
their  food  in  the  dusk,  and  must  have  eyes  extremely  sensitive  to  faint 
light,  it  would  appear  that  the  presence  of  visual  purple  is  not  necessary 
for,  although  it  may  exert  some  unknown  influence  on,  the  functioning 
of  the  rods. 

The  Blind  Spot. — The  optic  nerve  enters  the  eye  on  the 
nasal  side  of  the  fovea,  where  it  forms  a  small  eminence  which 
is  left  uncovered  by  both  the  choroid  and  the  retina.  We  shall 
therefore  be  prepared  to  find  that  this  part  of  the  eye  is  insensi- 
tive to  light,  unless,  indeed,  the  nerve  substance  were  affected 
by  light,  which  we  have  seen  reason  to  believe  is  not  the  case. ; 

ExPT.  51. — Close  the  left  eye,  and  with  the  right  one  look  directly 
at  the  star  in  Fig.  94.  Move  the  book  to  and  from  the  eye.  When  at 
a  .distance  of  about  15  inches  from  the  eye,  the  circular  white  spot 
will  disappear.  At  less  or  greater  distances,  the  circular  spot  will  be 
visible.  Care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  eye  steadily  directed  toward 
the  star  during  this  experiment. 

Thus,  there  is  a  spot  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  eye  which 
is  insensitive  to  light.  The  position  of  this  spot  can  be 
determined.  For  we  know  that  the  image  of  the  star  will  be 
formed  on  the  fovea,  and  the  distance  between  the  star  and 
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white  spot  in  Fig.  94  will  subtend,  at  the  anterior  nodat  point 
of  the  eye,  an  angle  equal  to  that  subtended  at  the  posterior 
nodal  point,  by  the  distance  from  the  fovea  to  the  blind  spot 


Thus,  the  position  of  the  blind  spot  has  been  found  to  agree 
exactly  with  the  eminence  formed  by  the  entrance  of  the  optic 

Ohjectivfl  Inspection  of  the  Interior  of  the  Eye.— A  method 
by  which  a.  person  can  see  the  blood-vessels  of  his  own  eye 
has  already  been  described  (p.  175).  This  class  of  observation 
is  termed  subjective.  A  method  of  viewing  the  interior  of 
another  person's  eyes  also  exists.    Such  observations  are  termed 

As  we  have  seen,  parallel  light,  on  entering  an  unaccommodated 
emmetropic  eye,  is  brought  to  a  focus  00  the  reiina.  A  certain 
amount  of  red  light  is  reflected  from  the  illumined  retina, 
chiefly  by  the  transverse  bundles  of  connective  tis-^uc  (Fig.  91) 
and  the  blood-vessels.  This  light  would  be  rendered  parallel 
on  leaving  the  eye,  and  the  internal  surface  of  the  retina 
(termed  the  fundus  of  the  eye)  could  be  seen  by  another 
emmetropic  eye,  were  it  not  that  the  head  of  the  observer  must 
be  placed  in  front  of  the  observed  eye  (owing  to  the  smalloess 
of  the  pupil),  and  would  thus  cut  off  the  light  which  is  required 
to  illumine  the  fundus, 

A  red  glow  is  often,  however,  seen  in  the  eye  of  the  horse  and  di^- 
This  is  the  light,  reflected  from  the  fundus,  which  reaches  the  observer's 
eye,  owing  to  the  Urge  pupil  of  the  animal.  The  green  glow  of  a 
cat's  eye  in  a  dimly.l^hted  room,  when  the  cat's  pupil  is  distended. 


hEU  a  similar  origin ;  the  peculiar  colour  is  due  to  cella,  said  to 
contain  crystalline  bodies,  which  are  distributed  Ihroi^h  the  relina  of 
Ihecat. 

The  first  attempt  to  view  the  fundus  of  the  living  eye  was 
made  by  Briicke,  who  looked  into  the  eye  through  a  tube 
passing  through  the  flame  by  which  the  fundus  was  illumined. 
It  was  by  Helmholtz,  however,  that  the  problem  was  inally 
solved.  He  used  a  real  image,  formed  by  reflection  at  a 
concave  mirror,  as  the  source  of  light,  and  viewed  the  fundus 
through  a  small  central  aperture  in  the  mirror.  An  arrange- 
ment designed  to  view  the  fundus  of  the  eye  in  this  manner,  is 
termed  an  Ophthalmoscope. 

The  OphthUmofltOpe. — One  form  which  this  inslrament  may  take  is 

shown  in  Fig.  95. 

A  source  of  light,  /,  is  placed  as  near  as  possible  to,  but  a  litlte 
behind,  the  eye  to  be  observed.  Light  from  this  source  bWs  on  a  con 
cave  mirror,  M,  provided  with  a  central  perforation,  A  This  minor 
is  inclined  so  that  the  resulting  real  image,  I,  is  fomietl  m  Ihe  straight 
tine  joining  the  perforation.  A,  and  the  pupil  A  lens,  L,  is  placed  in 
front  of  the  eye,  in  such  a  position  that  the  image  I,  is  at  its  principal 
focus,  so  that  light  from  I  will  be  rendered  parallel  after  traver^ng  it, 
and  will  be  focussed  on  the  fundus  of  Ihe  eromelropic  eye,  E,  without 


accommodation.  Thus,  illumination  of  the  fundus,  the  first  thing  neces- 
sary for  its  inspection,  is  secured.  Light  from  the  illuminated  fundus  will 
be  rendered  parallel  on  leaving  the  eye,  and  will  be  brought. to  a  focus 
at  I.  Thus,  if  the  distance  from  A  to  I  is  equal  to,  or  greater  than,  10 
inches,  an  eye  with  normal  accommodative  power,  looking  through  A, 
will  see  a  magnified  inverted  image  of  the  fundus  situated  at  L 
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By  means  of  the  ophthalmoscope  the  various  parts  ot  the 
fundus  of  the  huma.n  eye  can  be  minutely  examined.  The 
yellow  spot,  fovea  centralis,  blind  spot,  and  the  various  nerve- 
fibres  and  blood-vessels  can  all  be  rendered  distinctly  visible. 
My  its  means  a  narrow  pencil  of  light  can  be  directed  on  to  the 
blind  spot,  and  the  conclusions  reached  as  a  result  of  Expt.  51 
veriRed.  The  ophthalmoscope  is  also  valuable  in  examining 
the  refractive  properties  of  defective  eyes. 

Binocular  Vision.  -When  we  view  a  small  object  by  means 
of  both  eyes,  an  image  of  the  object  is  formed  on  the  fovea 
of  each  eye.  Hence,  it  becomes  apparent  that,  in  binocular 
vision  of  a  near  object,  the  visual  lines  converge  toward  that 
object.  This  is  a  matter  of  some  importance,  for  we  learn,  by 
experience,  to  judge  of  the  distance  of  near  objects  in  terms  of 
the  muscular  effort  required  to  produce  this  convergence. 

ExPT.  5a.— Tiy  to  thread  a  needle  with  one  eye  closed.  It  will  be 
found  much  mure  difficult  than  when  both  eyes  ore  used. 
When  vt  view  a  solid  body  with  both  eyes,  two  slightly 
diAerent  ocular  images  are  formed. 
This  becomes  apparent  if  we  hold 
one  hand  edgeways  some  distance 
in  front  of  the  face,  and  after  lo<A- 
mg  at  it  with  both  eyes,  close  first 
one  eye  and  then  the  €>ther.  This 
diflerence  tn  the  ocular  images  of  a 
near  object  we  have  learnt,  by  ex. 
penencc,  to  associate  with  solidity. 
Thus,  a  portrait  or  photograph, 
however  striking  may  be  its  like- 
ness to  a  perscHi,  always  has  a  sos- 
picion  (rf  Jtatuett  in  comparison 
with  the  aaual  appearance  of  the 

Tte  StarMactVtt.— In  this  instm- 
mcni  t*x>  photographs  of  an  object, 
or  s'™M*  "^  objects,  are  suunha- 
neouslv  vieved  bj-  the  Wo  ej«s, 
ihrvxi^h  tenses  sliich  canse  the 
ri-  jL   ■-'iiiiuiijn::.  T-J-l.        visti.*!    lu»«   «o  oont-ciife    toward 
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a 'point,  images  of  corresponding  points  in  the  two  photo- 
graphs being  formed  on  the  foveas  of  the  two  eyes.  The 
two  photographs  are  not  exactly  similar,  but  are  obtained  by 
the  use  of  two  cameras,  of  which  the  optic  axes  converge 
about  as  much  as  the  visual  lines  would  when  viewing  the 
object  to  be  photographed.  Thus,  in  the  stereoscope  we  see 
two  different  views  of  the  object,  with  an  ocular  convergence 
similar  to  that  necessary  for  viewing  the  actual  object.  As  a 
result,  we  obtain  a  wonderful  appearance  of  relief  in  the  objects, 
and  depth  in  the  picture.  The  convergence  of  the  visual  lines  is 
generally  produced  by  looking  through  two  de-centred  lenses 

(Fig.  96). 

Defective  Eyes.— As  already  explained,  the  emmetropic 
eye  brings  parallel  light  to  a  focus  on  the  retina.  The  most 
common  ocular  defects  arise  from  the  retina  being  either 
behind,  or  in  front  of,  the  posterior  (or  second)  focal  point  of 
the  eye. 

Myopia. — In  Myopia,  parallel  light  is  brought  to  a  focus  in 
front  of  the  retina^  due  in  general  to  an  excessive  length  of 
the  eye.  As  a  consequence,  such  an  eye  obtains  only  a  blurred 
image  of  distant  objects.  The  term  myopia  was  suggested  by 
the  practice  of  nearly  closing  the  eyes  when  viewing  distant 
objects,  which  is  characteristic  of  persons  suffering  from  this 
defect*  The  light  proceeding  from  each  point  of  a  distant 
object  produces,  after  passing  through  the  pupil,  a  cone  of  rays 
converging  to  a  point  in  front  of  the  retina,  and  then  diverging, 
and  thus  producing  a  blurred  spot  on  the  retina.  By  diminish- 
ing the  aperture  through  which  the  rays  enter  the  eye,  the  angle 
of  the  cone  is  diminished,  and  a  smaller  spot  is  produced  on  the 
retina.  The  myopic  eye  can  see  near  objects  distinctly,  and  its 
near  point  is  closer  to  the  eye  than  in  the  emmetropic  eye. 

Hypermetropia. —  In  Hypermetropia  parallel  light  is 
brought  to  a  focus  behind  the  retina,  generally  due  to  deficient 
length  of  the  eye.  Such  an  eye  can  obtain  distinct  vision  of 
neither  distant  nor  near  objects,  unless  by  an  act  of  accom- 
modation. In  the  unaccommodated  hypermetropic  eye,  the 
only  light  which  could  be  focussed  on  the  retina  would  be 
that  which  converges  toward  a  point  behind  the  retina. 

Astigmatism. — The  Astigmatic  eye  has  different  refractive 
powers   in  different  planes,   often   due  to  irregularity  in  the 
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curvature  of  the  cornea.  Such  an  eye  may  be  able  to  see,  for 
instance,  the  horizontal  twigs  of  a  tree,  while  the  vertical  twigs 
are  indistinct  or  invisible. 

Aphakia. — In  Aphakia  the  crystalline  lens  has  been  removed 
from  the  eye..  In  this  case,  the  optical  system  of  the  eye  is 
extremely  simple,  consisting  of  a  single  convex  surface— the 
cornea — bounding  a  medium  of  refractive  index  equal  to  1*337. 
The  aphakic  eye  is,  of  course,  incapable  of  accommodation. 
An  eye  which  was  emmetropic  before  the  extraction  of  the  lens 
will  be  hypermetropic  after  that  operation.  Extraction  of  the 
lens  is  sometimes  resorted  to  as  a  cure  for  excessive  myopia. 

In  the  normal  eye,  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  cornea  is  equal  to 
-  7  '83  mm.  Hence,  the  equation  connecting  v  and  «,  the  respective 
distances  of  image  and  object,  measured  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
cornea,  takes  the  form 

1-337  _  1  ^  J337    ^  _ 


V  u       -  7*83  23*2* 

To  find  the  position  oF  the  posterior  focus,  put  »  =  00.     Then, 

V  =  -  23*2  X  I  '337  =  -  310  mm. 

Since  the  normal  distance  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  cornea 
to  the  retina  is  equal  to  22 '8  mm.,  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  second 
focal  point  of  the  aphakic  eye  is  (31*0  -  22*8)  =  8*2  mm.  behind  ihe 

retina. 

To  find  the  position  of  the  first  focal  point,  put  «>  =  00.  Then 
u—  +23*2  mm.  Thus,  the  first  focal  point  of  the  aphakic  eye  is  in 
advance  of  the  position  it  would  occupy  in  the  emmetropic  eye. 

Questions  on  Chapter  VIII 

1.  When  the  eye  is  immersed  in  water,  near  objects  cannot  be 
distinctly  seen.     Why  is  this  ? 

2.  If  F  is  the  first  focal  distance  of  the  eye,  and /is  the  focal  length 
of  the  ophthalmoscope  lens  L  (Fig.  95,  p.  183),  prove  that  the  image  of 
the  fundus  is  magnified //F  diameters. 


CHAPTER  IX 

VISION  THROUGH  A  LENS 

Spectacles. — In  order  to  remedy  the  ocular  defects  described 
in  Chapter  VIII,  spectacle  lenses  of  various  kinds  are  used.  The 
nature  of  the  lens  to  be  employed  to  remedy  any  particular 
defect  can  easily  be  determined. 

I.  Myopic  Eye. — In  this  case  near  vision  is  equal,  or  superior, 
to  that  of  an  emmetropic  eye.  Since,  however,  parallel  rays 
are  brought  to  a  focus  in  front  of  the  retina,  distant  objects  can- 
not be  seen  distinctly,  and  the  far  point,  instead  of  being  at 
infinity,  will  be  at  a  limited  distance  in  front  of  the  eye.  Thus 
spectacles  become  necessary  for  distant  vision. 

Fig.  97,  A,  represents  the  refractive  action  of  a  myopic  eye.  Parallel 
rays  are  brought  to  a  focus  at  F,  in  front  of  the  retina.  Accommoda- 
tion only  serves  to  reduce  the  anterior  and  posterior  focal  lengths 
of  the  eye,  so  that  distinct  vision  of  distant  objects  cannot  be  obtained 
by  its  aid.  Let  P,  be  the  far  point  of  this  eye.  Then  light  diverging 
from  P  will  be  brought  to  a  focus  on  the  retina,  without  accommoda- 
tion. In  order  that  distant  objects  should  be  seen,  it  is  necessary  to 
employ  a  divergent  lens,  L,  such  that  parallel  rays,  after  passing  through 
it,  shall  diverge  from  a  virtual  focus  at  P.  It  at  once  becomes  obvious 
that  the  distance  LP  must  be  equal  to  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  used. 
Also,  since  P  is  a  fixed  point  with  respect  to  the  eye,  the  distance  LP 
will  diminish  as  the  lens  is  removed  from  the  eye.  Thus,  the  farther 
the  lens  is  worn  from  the  eye,  the  greater  is  the  power  (p..  74), 
or  the  smaller  is  the  focal  length,  of  the  lens  required  to  see  distant 
objects.  On  the  other  hand,  a  lens  which,  when  placed  at  L,  gives 
distinct  vision  of  distant  objects  without  accommodation,  can  be  used 
to  give  distinct  vision  of  nearer  objects  without  accommodation  by 
moving  it  farther  from  the  eye. 
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2.  HvPERMETROPic  Eye.— In  this  case  parallel  rays  are 
focussed  behind  the  retina  by  the  eye  when  at  rest.  If  the  ac- 
commodative power  of  the  eye  is  sufficient,  distant  objects,  or 
even  those  relatively  close  to  the  eye,  can  be  seen  by  its  aid.  A 
great  strain  is,  however,  generally  imposed  on  the  ciliary  muscle, 
so  that  it  is  generally  advisable  to  use  suitable  spectacles. 

Fig.  97,  B,  represents  the  refractive  aciion  of  a  hypermetropic 
eye.     Parallel  lays  are  focussed  at  F,  a  point  behind  (he  retina.     Tp 


order  to  be  focussed,  without  accommodation,  on  th<  retina,  light  mast 
converge  toward  a  point,  P,  behind  the  eye.  P  is  thus  the  far  point  of 
the  eye  (p,  170).  When  the  position  of  P  has  been  determined,  the 
exact  character  of  (be  lens  required  for  distant  vision  becomes  known. 
For  the  required  lens  must  cau.se  parallel  rays,  after  passing  through  it, 
to  convei^e  toward  P.  Thus  LP  is  the  focal  length  of  (he  lens  re- 
quired. As  the  distance  from  L  to  P  is  measured  in  the  negative 
direction,  a  lens  of  negative  focal  length  (or  a  converging  lens)  mutt 
be  used.  Then,  if  the  accomniodative  power  of  the  eye  is  normal, 
olyects  at  any  distance  down  to  about  10  inches  from  the  eye  can  be 
seen  by  its  aid.  Since  the  point  Pis  fixed  with  respect  to  the  eye,  (he 
distance  LP  will  increase  in  numerical  value  as  the  lens  is  removed 
from  the  eye.  Hence,  in  order  to  view  distant  objects,  weaker  glasses 
can  be  used  if  these  are  supported  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  eye. 
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The  strength  of  the  glass  required  to  view  near  objects,  without 
ocular  accommodation,  can  be  easily  calculated.  Let  u  be  the  distance 
from  the  lens  at  which  the  object  to  be  viewed  is  placed.  Let  the  dis- 
tance LP  be  equal  to  -  /,  and  let  /  be  the  focal  length  of  the  lens 
required.     Then — 

I       I  _  I  .     _  /-    ^P 

P       u       f  •'        «  +/ 

The  effect  of  changing  the  distance  from  the  eye  at  which  the  lens 
is  placed,  on  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  required,  can  be  easily  in- 
vestigated. Let  us  suppose  that  the  position  of  the  lens  is  advanced 
by  a  distance  aT,  small  in  comparison  with  u  or  /.  Then,  to  determine 
/i,  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  required,  we  shall  have  the  equation — 

I  I  I 

+  — 


p  +  d      u  -  d  f^ 

u  -  d  +  />  +  d  I 


up  +  (u  -  p)d  -  d^         f{ 


Since  d  is  small,  we  may  neglect  d-  in  comparison  with  the  remain- 
ing terms  in  the  denominator.     Then — 

_  f  _  tip  +  {u  -  p)d 
^'~         u+p       • 

Both  u  and  p  are  positive.  When  «>/,  that  is,  when  the  lens 
was  originally  nearer  to  the  far  point  P  than  to  the  object  viewed, 
(«  -p)d  will  be  positive,  and  the  numerical  value  of  /,  will  be  greater 
than  that  of/  When  />«,  («  -p)d  will  be  negative,  and  /,  will  be 
less  than/  nus,  if  the  position  of  the  glass  can  he  changed  so  as  to 
bring  it  nearer  to  the  midway  point  between  P  and  the  object  viewed, 
a  lens  of  greater  focal  length,  or  smaller  power,  can  be  used. 

With  given  spectacles  a  nearer  object  may  be  viewed  without  ac- 
commodation, or  the  power  of  the  glasses  can  virtually  be  increased, 
by  moving  them  farther  from  the  eye,  provided  the  original  distance 
from  lens  to  object  was  numerically  greater  than  the  distance  from  the 
lens  to  P.  When  the  lens  is  midway  between  the  object  and  P,  the 
distance  from  lens  to  object  will  be  equal  to  twice  the  focal  length  of 
the  lens,  as  can  be  seen  by  substituting  p  =  u  in  the  above  eTjuation 
for/ 

3.  Presbyopic  Eye.— In  this  case  distant  objects  can  be  clearly 
seen,  if  loss  of  accommodative  power  is  the  only  existing  defect 
(p.  170).  In  order  that  near  objects  should  be  seen,  light  from 
them  must  be  rendered  parallel  before  reaching  the  eye.  Hence, 
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in  order  that  such  an  eye  shall  be  able  to  read  ordinary  type 
placed  at  a  distance  of  12  inches  (30  cm.)  from  the  position 
where  the  spectacles  are  to  be  worn,  convex  glasses,  of  —  30  cm. 
focal  length,  or  +3*3  dioptres  in  power  (p.  74),  must  be 
used.  For  distinct  vision,  a  near  object  must  be  placed  at  the 
focus  of  the  lens  used  ;  thus,  if  the  latter  is  moved  farther  from 
the  eye,  the  object  must  be  moved  in  the  same  direction  to  an 
equal  extent. 

4.  Aphakic  Eye. — This  eye  is  generally  hjrpermetropicj'the 
posterior  focus  being  at  a  distance  of  31*1  mm.  behind  the 
cornea  (p.  186).  It  will  also  be  incapable  of  accommodation. 
Different  convex  glasses  will  generally  be  required  for  distant, 
and  for  near  vision.  The  strength  of  the  glasses  required  in 
either  case  can  be  calculated  on  the  same  principles  as  those 
explained  in  connection  with  hypermetropia. 

5.  Astigmatic  Eve. — In  this  case  the  refractive  power  of 
the  eye  is  different  in  different  planes.  This  defect  is  corrected 
by  wearing  cylindrical  glasses,  so  as  to  reinforce  the  power 
of  the  eye  in  the  plane  of  least  curvature  of  the  cornea,  or  to 
neutralise  the  greater  power  of  the  eye  in  the  plane  of  greatest 
curvature  of  the  tornea.  An  astigmatic  eye  may  also  possess 
any  of  the  defects  previously  dealt  with,  in  which  case  a  lens, 
cylindrical  on  one  surface,  and  spherical  (.concave  or  convex,  as 
the  case  requires)  on  the  other,  becomes  necessary. 

Magnification  produced  by  Spectacles.-~When  a  near 
object  is  viewed  by  the  aid  of  spectacles,  a  virtual  image  of  it  is 
seen,  and  the  dimensions  of  the  image  can  be  calculated  from 
those  of  the  object,  the  distance  between  object  and  lens,  and 
the  iocal  length  of  the  lens,  in  the  manner  explained  on  p.  72. 
In  this  section,  however,  we  must  turn  our  attention  to  the 
actual  size  of  the  image  produced  in  the  eye  itself,  when  an 
object  is  viewed  through  a  lens.  In  what  follows,  the  eye  must 
be  supposed  to  be  unaccommodated,  unless  the  reverse  is  ex- 
pressly .stated.  We  shall  find  that  with  an  object  at  a  constant 
distance  from  the  eye,  the  size  of  the  retinal  image  is  affected 
by  the  position  of  the  lens. 

I.  Eye  without  Lens.— Having  given  the  principal  planes,  ad 
and  bey  together  with  the  first  and  second  foci  (Fi  and  Fj)  of  the  eye, 
we  may  readily  construct  the  ocular  image  of  a  small  object,  O,  standing 
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igi 


iiD  the  axis  (Fig.  9S).  From  the  upper  extremity  of  O  draw  a  straight  line 
through  F,,  cutting  the  first  principal  plane  at  a ;  and  from  b,  a.  point 
in  the  second  principal  plane,  on  the  same  side  of  the  axis  as  a,  and  at 
an  equal  distance  from  it,  draw  the  line  be  parallel  to  Ihe  axis.  Again, 
from  the  upper  extremity  of  Q  draw  a  line  parallel  lo  Ihe  axis,  cutting 
the  first  principal  plane  at  d ;  and  from  e,  a  point  in  the  second  princi- 
pal plane  on  the  same  side  of  the.  axis  as  d,  and  at  an  equal  distance 


PJaiK  of  Eye. 


fiom  it,  draw  a  straight  line  ec  through  the  second  principal  focus  F^. 
From  <-,  the  intersection  of  the  lines  be  and  ec,  drop  a  perpendicular 
oa  the  axis.     This  will  be  the  image  corresponding  to  the  object  O. 

Let  the  distance  from  the  first  principal  focus  of  the  eye  to  the  ohject 
be  equal  to  d.  Then,  if  F,  is  equal  to  the  first  focal  distance  of  the 
eye,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  mi^nification  iri  is  given  by  the 
equation— 

_  i  _      F, 
"'  "  0  ~  "   d' 

Notice  thai  the  siie  of  the  image  is  delei  mined  by  the  distance  from  the 
aj-if  to  the  horinenlal  line  be. 

2.  Thin  Lens  in  First  Focal  Pijink  of  Eyb. — The  modifi. 
cation  produced  in  the  ocular  image  by  placing  a  lens  In  the  first  focal 
plane  of  the  eye  may  be  readily  determined.  A  straight  line  can  still 
be  drawn  from  the  upper  extremity  of  O  through  F,,  since  the  lens 
is  thin,  and  central  rays  pass  through  it  undeviated.  Hence  we 
shall  obtain  the  same  line  be,  to  determine  the  size  of  the  image,  as 
before.  Let  the  lens  be  convergent,  as  shown  in  Fig.  98,  and  letyj  be 
its  first  focal  point.  Draw  a  line  from_/,  through  the  upper  extremity  of 
O,  and  produce  this  line  lo  the  lens.  This  ray  will  be  rendered  parallel 
after  passing  through  the  lens,  and  will  finally  be  bent  downward,  after 
refraction  in  the  eye,  so  as  to  pass  through  F^.     ■"' 
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-  * 
similar  to  that  j^eviously  employed.     The  image  I2  is  thus  obtained, 

which  is  of  the  same  size  as  I^,  but  is  brought  forward  in  the  eye. 

The   modification   necessary  when  a  divergent   lens  is  used    will 

suggest  itself  to  the  student.     In  that  case  f^  will  be  a  point  on  the 

side  of  the  lens  opposite  to  O. 

As  a  result  of  this  construction,  we  arrive  at  the  important 
rule  fhat  a  lens  placed  in  the  first  foccU  plane  of  the  eye  produces 
no  jchangeinthe  size  of  the  image  fonnsd  without  accommada- 
tiony  but  only  shifts  the  image  forward  {convergent  lens)  or 
backward  {divergent  lens). 

This  rule  does  not  mean  that  the  image  seen  by  the  eye  will  be  the 

same  with,  as  without  a  lens.     If  the  image  I^  was  formed  behind  the 

retina,  accommodation  would  be  necessary  to  bring  it  forward  on  to 

the  retina.     In  accommodation  both  the  posterior  and  anterior  focal 

distances  Fj  and  Fg  are  diminished,  and  therefore  the  magnificfttkm, 

F         .  .    .  . 

which  is  equal  to  — i ,  will  be  diminished.      If  a  lens,  placed  in  the 

first  focal  plane  of  the  eye,  is  used  to  bring  the  image  forward,  the 
dimensions  of  the  latter  are  unaltered,  and  it  will  therefore  be  larger 
than  that  seen  by  the  aid  of  accommodation.  If  the  eye  is  normal,  the 
point  F2  (Fig.  98),  will  be  on  the  retina,  and  thus  a  retinal  image  could 
only  be  formed  without  accommodation  when  the  object  is  situated  at 
the  principal  focus  of  the  lens. 

3.  Lens  in  Front  of,  or  Behind,  the  First  Focal  Plane  of 
Eye.  — Let  the  distance  from  the  first  focal  point  Fj  to  the  object  0 
(Fig.  99),  be  equal  to  rf,  and  let  the  lens  be  placed  at  a  distance  x  from 
Fj  (jc  will  be  positive  when  the  lens  is  farther  from  the  eye  than  Fi). 
In  order  to  obtain  the  horizontal  line  corresponding  to  be  (Fig.  98), 
which  determines  the  size  of  the  ocular  image,  we  must  first  construct 
the  virtual  image  formed  by  refraction  through  the  lens.  The  method 
of  doing  this  will  be  seen  from  Fig.  99,  and  has  already  been  explained 
(p.  71).  Let  Oi  be  the  image  formed.  From  the  extremity  of  Oi 
remote  from  the  axis,  draw  a  straight  line  passing  through  Fj,  and 
cutting  the  first  focal  plane  in  a.  The  remaining  construction  for  the 
ocular  image  I  will  be  readily  understood  from  Fig.  99. 

It  is  obvious  that  Pja  will  be  equal  to  the  size  of  the  ocular  image,  i 
say.  Also,  since  the  triangles  AFjOi  and  aFiPi  are  similar,  we 
have,  if  0'  is  equal  to  the  size  of  the  image  Oj, 

^   =  ^^  (!) 

-/_.,» v\ 

0  V  -T  X 

where  v  is  equal  to  the  distance  LO]. 
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Also,  if  o  is  equal  to  the  siie  r^  the  object  0> 


=  LO  =  FO  -  F|L  =  rf  - 


^=^"{-^)G?;-L-) 


This  gives  the  magnification  in  terms  of  F,,  d,  and  -r. 
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{a)  Let  X  =  o;  then  the  lens  is  in  the  first  focal  plane  of  the  eye.    In 
this  case — 

so  that  the  size  of  the  ocular  image  is  the  same  as  if  the  lens  were 
absent,  as  already  proved. 

{d)  Let  the  lens  be  convergent^  and  for  /  write  -  f,  since  the  focal 
length  of  a  convergent  lens  is  negative.     Then — 

fn  = 


{-fd-\-  dx  -  X')' 

Since  d  will  always  be  greater  than  r,  if  the  lens  is  placed  between 
Fj  and  O,  we  see  that  dx  -  jc-  will  be  positive,  so  that,  at  first,  the 
numerical  value  of  the  denominator  decreases  as  x  is  increased  ;  thus, 
the  size  of  the  ocular  image  at  first  increases  as  the  lens  is  moved  in  ad- 
vance of  the  first  focal  plane  of  the  eye.  The  denominator  will  continue 
to  decrease  until  {jdx  -  x'^)  has  reached  its  greatest  value,  which  will 

occur  when  x  —  -,   Then  the  denominator  will  commence  to  increase. 

2 

When  X  =  d, 

That  is,  when  the  lens  is  placed  in  contact  with  the  object,  the  ocular 
image  will  again  have  the  same  size  as  if  the  lens  were  removed. 

If  the  lens  is  moved  from  Fj  toward  the  eye,  x  will  be  negative,  and 
(dx  -  x*^)  will  be  negative,  so  that  the  denominator  will  increase 
numerically,  and  the  size  of  the  ocular  image  will  diminish. 

{c)  Let  the  lens  be  divergent,  so  that  /  is  positive  in  (4).  Then, 
when  X  is  positive,  the  denominator  of  (4)  will  increase  in  numerical 
value,  and  the  size  of  the  ocular  image  will  diminish,  as  jr  is  increased, 
i.e.  as  the  lens  is  moved  from  Fj  away  from  the  eye.  Similarly,  the 
size  of  the  ocular  image  will  increase  as  the  lens  is  moved  from  Fj 
toward  the  eye. 

Summary. — We  may  now  summarise  the  results  obtained. 

1.  Any  lens  placed  in  the  first  focal  plane  of  the  eye  makes 
no  difference  in  the  size  of  the  ocular  image. 

2.  If  the  lens  is  convergent,  the  size  of  the  ocular  image  will 
increase  as  the  lens  is  removed  from  the  first  focal  plane,  away 
from  the  eye.  It  will  reach  its  maximum  size  when  the  lens  is 
half-way  between  the  first  focal  plane  of  the  eye  and  the  object 
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The  ocular  image  will  continually  decrease  in  size  as  the  lens 
is  moved  from  the  first  focal  plane  toward  the  eye. 

3.  If  the  lens  is  divergent,  the  size  of  the  ocular  image  will 
decrease  or  increase,  according  as  the  lens  is  moved  away  from, 
or  toward,  the  eye,  from  the  first  focal  plane  of  the  latter.  The 
smallest  image  will  be  formed  when  the  lens  is  midway  between 
the  first  focal  plane  and  the  object. 

Practical  Consequences. — The  anterior  focus  of  the  eye 
is  at  a  distance  of  137  mm.  from  the  cornea.  Spectacle-lenses 
are  generally  worn  in  advance  of  this  position,  owing  to  the 
projecting  eyelashes. 

In  hypermetropia,  due  merely  to  deficient  length  of  the  eye, 
a  convergent  spectacle-lens  placed  at  the  anterior  focus  merely 
brings  the  ocular  image  forward  so  as  to  coincide  with  the 
retina.  If  the  retinal  image  thus  formed  is  that  of  a  near 
object,  it  will  be  larger  than  that  formed  in  an  emmetropic  eye 
by  the  aid  of  accommodation,  and  if  the  spectacles  are  worn  in 
advance  of  the  anterior  focus  of  the  eye,  a  still  greater  magnifi- 
cation is  produced.  On  the  other  hand,  the  hypermetropic  eye, 
which  sees  near  objects  merely  by  means  of  accommodation, 
will  have  smaller  retinal  images  than  the  emmetropic  eye,  since 
the  first  focal  length  of  the  accommodated  eye  must  be  smaller 
in  hypermetropia  than  in  emmetropia,  in  order  to  bring  the 
ocular  image  on  to  the  retina. 

In  myopia,  a  divergent  lens  placed  at  the  first  focal  plane  of 
the  eye  serves  to  throw  the  ocular  image  of  a  near  object  farther 
back.  If  the  lens  used  is  adapted  for  distant  vision,  the  same 
degree  of  accommodation  will  be  required  for  near  vision  as  in 
the  emmetropic  eye,  and  the  retinal  images  will  be  of  the  same 
size  in  both  cases.  Since  the  divergent  lens  is  generally  worn 
in  front  of  the  first  focal  plane  of  the  eye,  the  retinal  image  will 
be  diminished.  In  extreme  cases  of  myopia,  this  diminution  in 
the  size  of  retinal  images  is  so  marked  that  recourse  is  some- 
times had  to  extraction  of  the  crystalline  lens. 

In  presbyopia,  complete  loss  of  accommodative  power  in  a 
normal  eye  can  only  be  remedied  by  placing  the  object  to  be 
viewed  in  the  anterior  focal  plane  of  the  convergent  glasses 
worn.  The  relative  positions  of  eye  and  object  remaining  un- 
altered, moving  the  glasses  forward  from  the  first  focal  plane  of 
the  eye  will  throw  the  image  behind  the  retina,  and  distinct 

o  2 
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vision  will  not  be  obtained.  On  the  other  hand,  the  image  on 
the  retina,  though  indistinct,  will  be  larger  than  before.  For 
this  reason,  presbyopes  will  often  be  seen  reading  with  their 
glasses  perched  on  the  extreme  tip  of  the  nose. 

Vision  through  a  Magnifying  Glass.— If  a  convergent 
lens  is  placed  in  front  of  a  normal  eye,  an  object  situated  at  the 
focus  of  the  lens  will  be  seen  without  accommodation.  If  the 
lens  is  placed  in  the  first  focal  plane  of  the  eye,  the  size  of 
the  retinal  image  will  be  the  same  as  if  the  eye  had  hetn 
sufficiently  long  for  an  image  to  be  formed  without  the  aid  of 
either  lens  or  accommodation.  If  the  lens  is  moved  away  from 
the  eye,  or  if  the  object  is  moved  nearer  to  the  lens,  accom- 
modation becomes  necessary.  The  largest  retinal  image  will 
be  formed  when  the  lens  is  in  the  first  focal  plane  of  the  eye, 
and  the  object  is  placed  at  such  a  distance  from  it  that,  the 
virtual  image  formed  by  the  refraction  of  the  lens  shall  be  at 
the  near  point  of  the  eye.  This  follows  from  the  fact  that  the 
magnification,  which  is  equal  to  -  Fj  /  ^,  will  be  affected  more 
by  the  diminution  of  //,  as  the  object  is  brought  nearer  to 
the  lens,  than  by  the  diminution  in  F^  produced  by  accom- 
modation. 

Let  D  be  the  distance  from  the  first  principal  focus  to  the  near  point 

of  the  eye.     Then,  if  a  lens  of  focal  length  /  is  placed  in  the  first  focal 

plane  of  the  eye,  the  distance  u  from  the  lens,  at  which  an  object  most 

be  placed  in  order  that  the  lens  shall  form  an  image  at  the  near  point,  is 

given  by — 

III  D/ 

D      u-  /'  ■  ■  "     /-D- 

The  magnification  produced  by  the  combination  of  the  eye  and  the 

lens  is  equal  to — 

F,^      F,(/-D) 

u  D/ 

If  the  object  itself  were  placed  at  the  near  point,  the  lens  being 
removed,  the  magnification  produced  by  the  unaided  eye  would  be 
equal  to — 

D* 

In  both  cases  the  eye  must  be  accommodated  to  the  same  extent, 
and  therefore  Fj  has  the  same  value  in  both  cases.     Thus — 
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Maximum  magnification  produced  by  eye  and  lens:  Maximum 
magnification  produced  by  unaided  eye — 

_      F,(/-D).       F,_/-D  D 

D/        •       D  "/•'"'/•  '• 

The  same  result  may  be  arrived  at  more  simply,  by  noting  that  the 
image  seen  by  the  aid  of  the  lens,  and  the  object  itself  when  seen  by 
the  unaided  eye,  are  both  situated  at  the  near  point.  Thus  the  eye  being 
similarly  accommodated  in  both  cases,  the  magnification  is  merely  that 
produced  by  the  lens,  which,  from  equation  (10),  p.  72,  is  equal  to 
-(D-/)/y.  It  must  be  remembered  that  for  a  magnifying  glass, /"  is 
negative. 

In  the  normal  eye,  D  =  25  cm.  (about).  Thus,  a  lens  of  P  dioptres, 
(p.  74),  when  used  as  a  magnifying  glass,  produces  a  magnification 
equal  to — 

I  +  0*25  P. 

Aehromatum  of  Kagnifying  Glass. — A  small  white  object,  when 
viewed  axially  through  a  magnifying  glass,  appears  to  Ife  achromatic. 
The  explanation  of  this  is  obvious.  When  the  magnifying  glass  is 
placed  in  the  first  focal  plane  of  the  eye,  the  ocular  images,  formed  by 
blue  and  red  rays,  are  equal  in  size,  but  differ  slightly  in  position. 
Thus  the  only  defect  produced  is  that  some  of  the  coloured  images  are 
more  sharply  focussed  on  the  retina  than  others. 

Another  explanation  can  also  be  given.  If  the  object,  of  linear 
dimensions  0,  is  situated  at  a  distance  u  from  the  lens,  while  the  blue 
and  red  images  are  formed  at  distances  v^  and  Vr  from  the  lens>  then  the 
blue  image  subtends  an  angle 

Vh      ,  0 

u  u 

at  the  lens,  and  practically  the  same  angle  at  the  eye.  The  red  image 
abo  subtends  an  angle  equal  to  0/2^,  so  that  the  ocular  images  are  equal 
in  size. 

When  a  large  white  object  is  viewed  through' a  lens,  the  marginal 
parts  of  the  image  show  traces  of  colour.  This  is  due  to  the  chromatic 
effects  of  spherical  aberration  (p.  134). 

Pocket  Microscopes. — A  powerful  lens,  when  placed  near 
the  eye,  may  be  used  to  magnify  a  small  object  placed  within 
the  anterior  focal  distance  of  the  lens.  The  marginal  portions 
of  the  image  seen  will,  however,  be  very  indistinct,  owing  to 
spherical  aberration,  unless  a  stop  is  used. 
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WoLi^STON's  Lens  consists  of  two  glass  hemispheres,  tbar 

plane  sides  being  cemenled  together  with  a  stop  interposed. 

Thus,  only  centric  pencils  can  reach  the 

eye  from  the  object,  and  aberration  is 

avoided. 

The  CODDiNGTON  Lens  consists  of 

a  glass  sphere  round  which    a  deep 

e(|uatoriai  groove  lias  been  ground,  so 

that  it  takes  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  loa 

In  this,  as  in  WoUaston's  lens,  the  light 

reaching  the  eye  is  limited  to  centric 

pencils,  but  the  loss  of  light  which  oc- 

FiG.  loo.— Coddingion  curs  in  Wollaston's  lens,  owing  to  the 

^''*-  interposition  of  a  layer  of  transparcni 

cement   of   different     refracti^■e    index 

from    the    glass,    is    avoided.      Experience    shows    that    ihc 

diameter   of  the   central    aperture    through    which    the    light 

passes  must  be  limited  to  about  one-fifth  of  the  focal  distance 

of  the  sphere.    The  ima^e  seen  will  be  strongly  cur\'ed,  since 

peripheral  portions  of  the  object  will  be  at  a  greater  distance 

than  central  portions  from  the  centre  of  the  sphere. 

The  Stanhope  Lens  consists  of  a  glass  cylinder,  the  ends 
of  which  are  ground  convex  to  unequal  radii,  so  as  to  diminish 
spherical  aberration.  The  cylinder  is  made  of  such  a  length 
that  an  object  placed  on  the  end  surface  of  least  curvature  will 
be  seen  by  an  eye  placed  near  the  opposite,  more  convex 

Questions  on  Chapter  IX 

1.  The  raaxiinum  distance  of  distinct  vision  for  a  certain  peison  is 
ao  centimetres.  To  enable  him  lo  see  distant  objects  distinctly,  he  will 
require  a  lens.  Calculate  either  (a)  the  power,  in  dioplies,  of  thai  lens, 
or  (/')  iis  focal  lengrti,  in  centimetres.  Explain  also,  with  the  aid  of  s 
diagram,  why  this  lens  will  enable  him  lo  have  disUnl  vision.  (Lend, 
Inlet.  Sci,  Pass,  1S99,) 

2.  Illustrate  by  a  figure  the  action  of  a  simple  conven  tens  of  6  inches 
tical  length,  placed  close  in  front  of  an  eye  whose  distance  of  distinct 
vision  li  14  inches,  and  find  the  magnifying  power.     (A.  1893.) 

3.  Find  the  magnil]-ing  power  of  a  simple  lens  of  1  inch  focil 
length,  placed  close  in  front  of  an  eye  whose  distance  of  distinct 
vision  is  10  inches,     illustiaie  with  a  figure.     {A.  18S8,) 


CHAPTER    X 

OPTICAL  INSTRUMENTS  AND  APPLIANCES 

Refracting  Telescopes.— The  optical  system  of  4  refracting 
telescope,  in  its  simplest  form,  consists  of  two  coaxial  lenses,  one 
of  which,  termed  the  objeot-gUii  or  objMtiTi,  is  turned  toward 
a  distant  object,  while  the  other,  termed  the  eya-lftu,  is  placed 
immediately  in  front  of  the  eye,  A  virtual  image  of  the  distant 
object  is  then  seen,  and  this  image  subtends  at  the  eye  an  angle 
greater  than  that  subtended  by  the  object.  It  is  commonly 
stated  that  a  telescope  magnifies  distant  objects,  and,  when 
understood  in  the  sense  explained  above,  this  statement 
is  correct  ;  but  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  the  virtual  image 
seen  by  the  eye  should  be  larger  than,  or  indeed  as  large  as, 

The  objective  of  a  refracting  telescope  is  always  a  convergent 
lens  1  the  eye-lens  may  be  either  convergent  or  divergent. 

Astronomical  Telescope  —In  this  instrument  the  objective, 
O  (Fig.   101     forms  a  real   inverted   and  diminished  image  of  a 


distant  object.  This  image  is  viewed  through  a  convei^ent  eye- 
lens,  E,  which  merely  acts  as  a  magnifying  glass  ;  the  image 
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may  therefore  be  situated  anywhere  between  the  first  focal  point 
and  the  surface  of  the  eye-lens,  provided  that  the  virtual  magni- 
fied image  is  formed  at  a  distance  from  the  eye  greater  than  the 
shortest  distance  of  distinct  vision.    The  image  seen  is  inverted. 

Aalronomical  telescopes  are  often  provided  with  fire  spider  Unes 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  telescope,  and  intersecting  each  nther 
on  the  axis.  These  spider  lines  are  termed  CTaM-wiiet ;  when  the 
plane  in  which  they  he  coincides  with  that  in  which  the  real  image  h 
formed  by  the  objective,  the  cross-wites  and  the  image  can  be  clearly 
seen  simultaneously,  without  parallax.  On  bringing  any  part  of  the 
image  on  lo  the  intersection  of  the  cross-wires,  we  know  that  the  cor. 
responding  part  of  the  object  lies  in  the  prolongation  of  the  axis  of  the 
telescope. 

Galileo's  Telescope.— In  this  instrument  (Fig,  102)  the  rays 
which  have  traversed  the  objective  converge  toward  points  in 
an  inverted  diminished  image  ;  but  before  this  image  is  formed. 


the  rays  fall  on  a  divet^ent  eye-Jens,  E,  and  are  thereby  rendered 
divergent.  The  image  seen  on  looking  through  the  eye-lens 
is  erect ;  its  formation  will  be  understiK)d  from  Fig.  loz.  If 
the  image,  toward  which  the  rays  from  the  objective  convei^e, 
is  situated  at  the  first  principal  focus  of  the  eye-lens,  the  virtual 
image  finally  formed  will  be  at  infinity.  Galileo's  telescope  is 
shorter  than  an  astronomical  telescope  of  equal  magnifying 
power  ;  this  circumstance,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  image 
seen  is  erect,  has  led  to  the  adoption  of  Galileo's  optical 
arrangement  in  Ihe  constri:ction  of  opera  glasses. 

Magniflcation  produced  by  Kefractiag  Telescope.— Let 
u  be  the  distance  of  an  object  from  the  objective  of  a  telescope, 
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and  let  the  rays  leaving  the  objective  converge  toward  an  image 
at  a  distance  from  it  equal  to  v.  Then,  if  the  length  of  the 
object  is  equal  to  A,  the  length  of  the  image  will  be  equal  to 
Av/u  (p.  72).  If  the  eye-lens  is  at  a  distance  u  from  this 
imagiP^nd  the  final  image  is  at  a  distance  v  from  the  eye-lens, 
the  magnification  produced  by  the  eye-lens  is  equal  to  z//w,  and 
the  length  of  the  final  image  will  be  equal  to  Aw/vu.  Since 
this  image  is  practically  at  a  distance  v  from  the  eye,  the 
angle  which  it  subtends  at  the  eye  is  equal  to — 

Avz/  Av 

■i-  V  = 


«  • 


f  VU  UM 


The  object  itself  will  practically  be  at  a  distance  u  from  the 
eye,  so  that  it  subtends  an  angle  equal  to  A/u  at  the  eye.  Thus, 
the  ratio  of  the  angles  which  the  image  and  object  subtend  at 
the  eye  is  equal  to — 

Av      A      v 

'       UM     *     U   ~  «* 

This  gives  the  magnification  produced  by  the  telescope. 

Since  the  object  is  supposed  to  be  at  a  great  distance,  the  image 
formed  by  the  objective  will  practically  coincide  with  the  second 
principal  focus  of  the  latter,  and  V  =  F,  where  F  is  the  focal  length  of 
the  objective.  If  it  is  required  that  the  image  shall  be  seen  by  the  eye 
without  accommodation,  it  must  be  formed  at  the  first  principal  focus  of 
the  eye-lens,  so  that  u  =  -  /,  where/ is  the  focal  length  of  the  eye-lens. 
Thus,  the  magnification  produced  by  a  telescope,  when  the  latter  is 
adjusted  to  suit  the  unaccommodated  eye,  is  equal  to  -  f//. 

To  obtain  a  high  magnification,  F  must  be  made  as  great,  and  /  as 
small,  as  possible.  Consequently,  a  telescope  must  comprise  a  long 
focus  objective,  and  a  short  focus  eye-lens. 

Terrestrial  Telescope. — A 'telescope  which  produces  an  in- 
verted image  is  of  little  use  for  observing  terrestrial  objects. 
This  difficulty  may,  however,  be  overcome  in  a  very  simple 
manner.  Let  an  objective,  O,  produce  a  real  inverted- image,  I^ 
(Fig.  103).  A  convergent  lens,  L,  forms  an  image  of  I^  at  I2,  and 
if  the  images  I^  and  I2  are  equidistant  from,  and  on  opposite  sides 
of,  L,  they  will  be  equal  in  size,  and  will  differ  only  in  one  being 
the  inversion  of  the  other.      It  is  easily  proved  that   in  this 
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case  the  distance  from  ![  or  I^  to  the  lens  must  be  equal  to 
twice  the  focal  length  of  ihe  latter.  The  image  I,  is  observed 
ihrough  an  eye-lens,  E. 


When  a  single  erecting  lens,  L,  is  used,  it  should  be  equi-o 
a lx;f ration  (|).  IJ2).     In  praclicc,  two  similar  plaiji 


li-ciHKex,  tD 
milar  plami 


nvex  lenses,  sfparaled  byadisrancetqual  lothe  focal  length  of  eiA«, 
;  used  instead  of  the  single  lens  L.  The  image  I,  muSt  rtwo  be 
uaLed  at  the  first  iiiincipol  focus  of  (he  lens  nearer  to  it,  andthcinage 
is  formed  at  the  second  princi|.'nl  focus  of  the  olher  lens.  Thi' 
nvex  surfaces  of  the  lenses  face  each   ulher,  Ihus  onsurinR   that  sV 


— Opiica]  Bj  sitm  of  Tt 


four  surfaces,  as  far  as  possible,  produce  equal  increments  of  deviation. 
Spherical  aberration  is  minimised  by  this  arrangement,  since  Ihe  devia- 
tion is  equally  divided  between  four  surfaces  instead  of  two. 

The  Oompound  Microscope.— This  instrument,  in  its  simplest 
form  (Fig.  104),  consists  of  an  objective,  O,  which  forms  a  real, 
magnified,  and  inverted  image  of  an  object  placed  just  beyond 
its  first  principal  focus  ;  together  with  an  eye-lens,  E,  by  the  aid 
of  which  this  image  is  viewed.  Since  the  objective  produces  a 
magnified  image,  the  object  must  be  nearer  to  it  than  the  image. 
For  the  image  seen  by  the  eye  to  be  formed  at  infinity,  the 
real  image  due  to  the  objective  must  be  at  the  first  prin- 
cipal focus  of  the  eye-lens  ;  in  this  case  there  is  no  strain  on 
the  eye  of  the  observer.  The  final  image  may,  however,  be 
formed  at  any  distance  from  the  eye-lens  exceeding  the  shortest 
distance  of  distinct  vision  {about  10  inches,  or  25  centimetres) ; 
in  such  cases  the  image  due  to  the  objective  must  be  closer  to 
the  eye-lens  than  the  first  principal  focus  of  the  latter. 
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If  the  object,  of  length  A,  is  at  a.  distance  u  fiom  (he  microscope 
objective,  and  the  real  im^e  is  at  a  distance  v  fiom  (he  objective, 
the  length  of  the  image  will  be  equal  (u  vA/u.  The  maximum 
inagnifica(ion  which  can  be   produced    by   the   eye-lens   is   equal   (o 


(i  -  D//),  where  D  Is  the  shorlest  dislance  of  distinct  vision,  and 
/is  (he  focal  lenjjth  (a  negative  qiiartilyj  of  [he  eye-lent,  (p.  196). 
Thus,  when  the  final  image  is  formed  at  the  near  point  of  the  eye, 
(he  microscope  produces  a  magnification  equal  to —  ' 

{(-7)")-  =  (-?)^- 

The  magnification  may  be  increased  by  separating  the  objective 
and  eye-lens  more  widely,  thus  increasing  v ;  and  at  the  same  time 
bringing  the  object  nearer  to  the  objective,  thus  decreasing  v. 
When  the  length  of  the  microscope  is  considerable,  and  a  high 
power  objective  is  used,  U  becomes  practically  equal  to  the  focal 
length  of  the  objective,  with  sign  reversed.  It  thus  becomes  ap- 
parent (hat  ft  oompaimd  micronoope  miut  comprias  a  aliort  foeni 
objectiVG  aod  a  ihort  tooni  Bye-Ieiii. 

Defects  of  Telescopes  and  Microscopes.— The  optical  ar- 
rangements described  above  suffer  from  various  defects,  partly 
connected  with  the  objectives,  and  partly  connected  with  the 
eye-lenses.  These  defects  arise,  for  the  most  part,  from  two 
causes  :  chromatic  aberration  and  spherical  aberration. 

The  method  by  which  a  telescope  objective  is  rendered  com- 
paratively free  from  the  defects  due  to  chromatic  and  spherical  aberra- 
tion has  already  been  discussed   (p.  95).     A   low-power   microscope 
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objective  consists  of  a  crown  glass  plano-convex  lens — of  which  the 
plane  face  is  turned  toward  the  object  so  as  to  diminish  spherical 
aberration — backed  by  a  divergent  lens  of  flint  glass,  designed  to  cor- 
rect the  chromatic  aberration.  High-power  microscope  objectives  are 
exceedingly  complicated  in  structure ;  one  is  represented  in  Fig.  54 
(p.  98).  The  plane  face  of  the  lower  lens  dips  into  oil,  in  which  the 
object  is  immersed ;  this  lens  exhibits  strong  chromatic  aberration, 
which  is  corrected  by  the  remaining  lenses.  Prof.  Abbe  discovered 
that,  by  slightly  displacing  some  of  these  lenses  with  respect  to  ihe 
rest,  a  very  perfect  correction  for  chromatic  aberration  can  be 
ensured. 

An  eye-lens  introduces  defects,  partly  due  to  spherical  aberration,  and 
partly  due  to  the  chromatic  differences  in  the  spherical  aberration 
(p.  134).  The  manner  in  which  these  defects  are  minimised  will  be 
described  later. 

We  must  now  refer  to  a  defect  of  an  eye-lens  arising  frortian 
entirely  different  cause.  Rays  diverge  in  all  directions  from 
each  point  of  a  natural  luminous  object  ;  but  an  image,  such 
as  that  formed  by  the  objective  of  an  optical  instrument,  is 
formed  by  narrow  pencils,  and  each  point  of  it  must  be  seen  by 
means  of  a  narrow  pencil.  The  only  points  of  the  image  which 
\A\\  be  visible,  when  the  eye  is  in  any  given  position,  are  those 
from  which  pencils  can  simultaneously  penetrate  the  pupil  of 
the  eye.  On  glancing  at  Figs.  loi,  103,  and  104,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  pencils  from  the  extremities  of  the  image  are  refracted 
through  the  peripheral  portions  of  the  eye-lens,  in  such  positions 
that  they  could  not  simultaneously  enter  an  aperture  so  small 
as  the  pupil,  placed  near  the  eye-lens.  Thus,  those  parts  of  the 
image  which  are  near  the  axis  will  alone  be  seen,  and  the  field 
of  view  will  be  very  limited.  This  defect  is  overcome  by  the 
use  of  a  field  lens. 

The  Field-Lens.— Let  OA  (Fig.  105)  represent  the  objective 
of  an  optical  instrument,  forming  a  real  image,  I.  The  object 
of  which  I  is  the  image  is  not  shown.  Let  the  image  I  be 
formed  in  the  principal  plane  of  a  lens  F.  This  will  make  no 
difference  in  the  dimensions  of  the  image  finally  seen,  since  no 
magnification  occurs.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pencils,  by  means 
of  which  I  is  seen,  will  be  deflected  about  their  points  of  origin, 
in  such  a  manner  that  they  cross  the  axis  near  the  second 
principal  focus  of  F;  thus,  pencils  from  all  points  of  I  can 
simultaneously  enter  the  pupil  of  an  eye  placed  near  the  latter 
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point.  If  an  eye-lens  E,  of  focal  length  equal  lo  that  of  F,  is 
placed  with  its  principal  plane  passing  through  the  second 
principal  focus  of  F,  the  whole  of  the  image  I  will  be  seen  at 


infinity.  The  combination  of  the  lenses  E  and  F  is  termed  an 
«re-pleM.  F  is  termed  the  Aald-ltnt,  since  it  enlarges  the  field 
of  view  ;  E  is  termed  the  ejt-Utm. 

The  two  rays,  shown  as  diverging  from  one  exlremily,  A,  of  Ihe 
objective,  will,  after  refraction  through  F,  converge  toward  a  point  a, 
which  is  the  iirtage  of  A.  Similarly,  o  is  Ihe  image  of  O,  the  opposite 
enlremity  of  Ihe  objective,  so  that  aa  is  the  image  of  the  objective  formed 
by  the  field-lens.  When  the  distance  between  the  objective  and  field-lens 
is  considerable,  the  image  na  will  be  formed  practically  at  the  second 
principal  focus  of  F,  i.e.  in  the  principal  plane  of  the  eye-lens  E.  All 
rays  from   I   will   pass   through   the   circular  space  enclosed  by  the 

Eellnet's  E3re-piece.— This  eye-piece  consists  of  a  combina- 
tion of  lenses  identical  with  that  just  described.  Tlia  flsld  uid 
aye  lanaea  ars  of  eg,tial  foeal  length*,  and  are  laparatad  by  r  diatauee 
siunerieally  eqnal  to  the  focal  langth  of  eithar.  It  has  a  very  wide 
field,  and  is  suitable  for  use  with  a  microscope  when  wood- 
sections,  &c.,  are  being  examined.  Since  the  magnification  is  en- 
tirely produced  by  Ihe  eye-lens,  the  effects  of  spherical  aberra- 
tion will  be  noticeable,  the  peripheral  parts  of  the  field  being 
dispraportionatelymagnified{Fig.69,  p.  130).  K  ell  net's  eye-piece 
is  achromatic  in  the  sense  that  an  ordinary  magnifying  glass  is 
achromatic,  j.f.  the  red  and  blue  images  are  noi  equal  in  size, 
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and  are  formed  at  different  distances  from  the  eye,  but  both 
subtend  the  same  angle  at  the  eye  (p.  197).  Perfect  achromatism 
may  be  secured  by  using  a  crown  and  flint  combination,  similar 
to  an  achromatic  objective  (p.  95)  for  the  eye-lens.  An 
important  disadvantage  of  Kellner's  eye-piece  arises  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  image  I  |^and  the  surface  of  the  lens  F 
are  simultaneously  in  focus,  so  that  smears  or  dust  on  the 
surface  of  the  lens  F  are  obtrusively  visible. 

Bamsden's  Eye-piece. — In  many  instruments  it  is  necessary 
to  observe  the  coincidence  of  a  point  of  the  image  with  the 
intersection  of  cross-wires,  or  to  measure  the  dimensions  of  the 
image  by  the  aid  of  a  scale  in  the  eye-piece.  Ramsden's  eye- 
piece was  designed  to  meet  these  requirements.  It  eoxisiBtB  of 
two  lenses,  of  equal  focal  lengths,  separated  by  a  distance  equal  to 
two-thirds  of  the  numerical  value  of  the  focal  length  of  either. 

Let  F  be  the  focal  length  of  the  equivalent  lens  (p.  74) ;  this  may 
be  termed  the  focal  length  of  the  eye-piece  (Question  10,  p.  158). 
Then,  if  (  -  /" )  is  the  common  focal  length  of  the  eye  and  field  lenses— 

£_£_i      2/_      2       2__       4 

F~      /"  7"^  3/^  ""/"*■  3?"  "37* 

.-.    F  =  -  5/ 
4 

The  equivalent  lens  must  be  placed  behind  the  field-lens,  at  a 
distance  from  the  latter  equal  (p.  76)  to  — 

/      3^      4/      3^      2^" 

Thus,  the  equivalent  lens  must  be  placed  midway  between  the  fiel4 
and  eye  lenses.  For  an  object  to  be  seen  at  infinity,  it  must  be 
situated  at  the  fiist  principal  focus  of  the  equivalent  lens,  or  at  a 
distance  in  advance  of  the  field-lens  equal  to — 

424 

This  is  the  position  at  which  the  cross-wires  must  be  placed,  and  at 
which  the  image  due  to  the  objective  must  be  formed  (Fig.  106). 

In  Ramsden's  eye-piece  the  field-lens  is  less  efficient  than  in 
Kellner's  arrangement,  but  the  field  is  fairly  wide.  Chromatic  effects, 
though  not  entirely  absent,  are  not  very  obtrusive.     In  some  cases 
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of  a 


rn  and  flint  combination,  when 
e  the  image  is  seen  through  two 


-Opiical  S: 


each  of  the  lenses  c 

chromatic  effects  are  eliminated, 
lenses,  the  deviation  of  a  ray 
is  produced  in  four  incre- 
ments, each  of  which  is 
small.  Thus,  the  spherical 
abeitttlion  produced  is  small, 
and  is  farther  diminished  by 
making  both  lenses  plano- 
convex, their  convex  surfaces 
facing  each  other  (Fig.  106). 
Consequently,  the  image  seen 
is  fairly  free  from  distortion. 

HuyghenB's  Bye-piece.— In  designing  this  eye-piece,  Huy- 
Bhens  sought  to  diminish  the  effects  of  spherical  aberration 
as  much  as  possible.  To  attain  this  end,  he  chose  the  focal 
lengths  and  positions  of  the  field  and  eye  lenses,  so  that  each 
lens  produces  an  equal  increment  of  deviation  in  a  ray  initially 
parallel  to  the  axis  (compare  p.  132). 

Let  P,Q  and  PjR  (Fig.  107}  be  the  respective  principal  planes  of  the 
field  and  eye  lenses.     Let  AB   be  a  ray  incident  f-  >*•- 


a  the   field-lens, 

lei  to  the  axis  LM, 
The  corresponding 
refracted  ray  BC  is 
directed  toward  F, 
the  second  principal 
focus  of  the  field- 
lens.  ■-  Produce  AB 
to  E.  Then  it  is 
ebvious  that  (be  de- 
viation produced  by 
the  field -lens  is  equal 
toiEBC^iCFPp 
Let  the  ray  BC,  incident  at  C  on  the  eye-lens,  give  rise  10  a  re- 
fracted ray  CG,  cutting  the  axis  at  G.  Then  the  deviation  produced 
by  the  eye-lens  is  equal  to  ^  FCG,  and  if  the  lenses  produce  equal 
deviations,  ^  CFG  =  ^  FCG,  and  therefore  FG  =  CG.  When  the  total 
deviation  is  small,  P3G  will  be  very  nearly  equal  to  CG,  and  therefore 
P^  =  GF=PjF/2. 
Now  the   cay  BC  is  directed  toward  the  point  F  on  the  axis,  and 


•si  Aberrallon 
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the  corresponding  refracted  ray  cuts  the  axis  at  G ;  hence,  it  follows 
that  the  points  F  and  G  are  conjugate  foci  with  respect  to  the  eye-lens, 
and  if  PgF  =  «,  then  PjG  =  v  =«/2.  If  y^  is  the  focal  length  of  the 
eye-lens — 

J[ }_  ^  }_,     .      ^_' 

u/2      ti      /a  u      /a 

Thus,  F  must  be  the  second  principal  focus  of  the  eye  lens  PjR. 
But  F  is  also  the  second  principal  fociis  of  the  field-lens  PjQ.  Thus,  if 
PgPi,  the  distance  between  the  lenses,  is  equal  to  d  (a  positive 
quantity) — 

</=  FP,  -  FPa  =  -/i  -  (  -A)  =/a  -  /,.    .    .    .      (I) 

This  gives  the  condition  that  the  field  and  eye  lenses  shall  produce 
equal  increments  of  deviation  in  a  ray  initially  parallel  to  the  axis. 

Huyghens  arranged  that  the  focal  lengths  of  the  field  and  eye 
lenBSB  are  in  the  ratio  3:1,  while  the  distance  between  them  Ib 
numerically  equal  to  twice  the  focal  length  of  the  eye -lens.  Thus, 
if /2  =  -/  /i  =  -3^;  and^  =  -  /+3/  =  2/ 

The  focal  length  F  of  the  equivalent  lens  is  given  (p.  74)  by— 

l-_    "^    _i      ?/-_-?- 
F""37"7"*'3/^"    .3/* 

.-.  F  =  -  ^/ 

The  equivalent  lens  must  be  placed  at  a  distance  behind  the 
field-lens  (p.  76)  equal  to — 

F  \f 

j.X  2/=y    X    2/=  3/ 

Hence,  the  equivalent  lens  must  be  placed  behind  the  eye-lens, 
at  a  distance  3/-  2/  =  /from  the  latter. 

The  first  principal  focus  of  the  equivalent  lens  (or  the  first 
principal  focus  of  the  eye-piece)  is  at  a  distance  3^/2 -/=//2 
in  front  of  the  eye-lens.  This  point,  which  lies  between  the 
eye-piece  lenses,  gives  the  position  at  which  the  image  due  to 
the  objective  must  be  formed,  in  order  that  the  final  image 
may  be  seen  at  infinity.  Thus,  the  image  due  to  the  objective 
must  be  formed  on  the  negative  side  of  the  field-lens;  for  this 
reason  Huyghens's  eye- piece  is  termed  a  negative  eye-piece.  On 
the  other  hand,  Bamsden's  eye-piece  is  termed  a  positive  eye-pieee. 
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The  image  seen  by  Ihe  eye  will  be  practically  free  from  distortion, 
since  ihe  spherical  aberration  is  exceedingly  small.  To  still  further 
decrease  the  effects  of  spherical  aberration,  both  lenses  are  generally 
made  convexo- plane,  ihe  convex  surfaces  facing  the  incident,  rays 
(Fig.  io8).  To  obtain  absolutely  the  liest  possible  results,  Aity 
recommends  that  the  field-lens  should  be  convexo-concave,  its  radU 
of  cuivature  being  in  the  ratio  4  ill,  the  convex  surface  (which  is 
the  one  most  strongly  curved)  facing  the  incident  rays ;  the  tye-Iens 
ahotdd  be  bi-convei,  its  radii  being  in  the  ratio  1  ;  6  (crossed  lens, 
P-  '33),  'he  more  strongly  curved  surfece  facing  the  incident  rays. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  the  image  I  (Fig.  108),  due  to  the  objec- 
tive, will  be  curved  (p.  1 29),  its  radius  of  curvature  being  positive. 


The  field-lens  forms  a  real  image,  midway  between  E  and  F, 
This  image  will  be  distinct,  since  each  point  of  it  is  formed  by  a 
narrow  excentric  pencil  refracted  through  a  limited  area  of  the 
field-lens.  It  will,  however,  be  curved  and  distorted,  its  peri- 
pheral parts  being  disproportionately  compressed  (p.  131). 

The  image  seen  by  the  eye  (not  shown  in  Fig.  108,  since  it  is 
formed  at  infinity),  will  be  distinct  but  curved,  its  radius  of 
curvature  being  positive.  Distortion  is  eliminated,  since  the  eye- 
lens  forms  a  magnified  virtual  image,  its  peripheral  parts  being 
disproportionately  magnified,  thus  correcting  the  disproportion- 
ate compression  of  the  peripheral  parts  of  the  image  formed  by 
the  field-lens.    - 

If  cross-wires  are  required  to  be  used  with  Huyghens's  eye- 
piece, they  must  be  placed  midway  between  the  eye  and  field 
lenses,  at  the  position  occupied  by  the  real  image  formed  by  Che 
field-lens.     Trustworthy  measurements  of  the  dimensions  of 
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the  object  cannot  be  obtained  by  placing  a  scale,  or  movable 
cross-wires,  in  the  position  mentioned  ;  the  scale  would  be  seen 
only  through  the  eye-lens,  and  the  divisions  remote  from  the  axis 
would  be  disproportionately  magnified.  Ramsden's  eye-piece 
was  designed  to  avoid  this  defect. 

Achromatism  of  Hnyghenfi's  Eye-piece.— For  reasons  ex- 
plained on  p.  loi,  an  eye-piece  composed  of  two  simple  lenses 
can  never  be  truly  achromatic,  since  the  red  and  blue  images 
occupy  difTerent  positions,  and  are  unequally  magnified.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  effects  of  chromatic  aberration  will  noi  be 
seriously  prejudicial  to  an  eye-piece  if  the  red  and  blue  images 
subtend  equal  angles  at  the  eye.  In  this  case  the  eye-piece  is 
achromatic,  in  the  sense  that  an  ordinary  magnifying  glass  is 
achromatic.  It  was  proved  by  Boscovich  that  Huyghens's 
eye-piece  is  achromatic  in  this  sense. 

The  condition  that  the  red  and  blue  images  formed  by  an  eye- 
piece shall  subtend  equal  angles  at  the  eye  may  be  investigated 
as  follows.  It  will  be 
evideni,  from  an  in- 
spection of  the  various 
figures  in  the  pre- 
ceding part  of  this 
chapter,  that  the  rays 
falling  on  the  lield-lens 
are  alt  nearly  parallel 
to  the  axis.  This  is 
due  to  the  circum- 
stance that  the  ob- 
jective subtends  only 
a  small  angle  at  Che 
image  which  it  forms, 
and  this  image  is  small ;  thus  each  pencil  is  narrow,  and  only 
slightly  inclined  to  the  axis.  Let  AB  (Fig.  109)  be  a  ray 
of  white  light  parallel  to  the  axis, '  incident  at  a  point  B  on 
the  field-lens  P,Q.  Let  the  red  refracted  ray  BC  fall  on 
the  eye-lens  PjR  at  a  point  C  ;  then  the  blue  refracted  ray 
BG  will  be  more  deviated,  and  will  fall  on  the  eye-lens  at 
a  point  G,  nearer  to  the  axis  than  C.  Let  CD  be  the  red 
ray  emerging  from  the  eye-piece,  while  GH  is  the  corresponding 
blue  ray.    Produce  DC  to  E,  and  HG  to  K.     Let  AB  be  a  ray 
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proceeding  toward  the  upper  extremity  of  the  image  formed  by 
the  objective  ;  then  the  upper  extremity  of  the  red  image  formed 
by  the  eye-piece  will  be  situated  at  a  distant  point  on  the  line 
CE,  and  the  upper  extremity  of  the  blue  image  will  be  situated 
at  some  other  distant  point  on  the  line  GK.  Thus,  if  the  eye 
is  placed  near  D,  the  red  image  will  subtend  at  it  an  angle, 
EDM,  while  the  blue  image  will  subtend  an  angle  KHM.  For 
the  red  and  blue  images  to  subtend  equal  angles  at  the  eye,  we 
must  have  /  EDM=  z  KHM,  or  the  lines  CD  and  GH  must  be 
parallel.  Since  the  ray  AB  is  parallel  to  the  axis,  the  angles 
EDM  and  KHM  measure  the  resultant  deviations  produced  in 
the  corresponding  red  and  blue  rays,  and  thus  we  see  that  for  an 
eye-pieoa  to  be  aoliromatio,  in  the  sense  defined  above,  red  and 
blue  rays,  initially  parallel  to  the  axis,  mast  be  equally  deviated. 

The  blue  ray  is  more  deviated  than  the  red  ray  at  B  ;  the  blue 
ray  must  be  less  deviated  at  G  than  the  red  ray  is  at  C,  a  con- 
dition which  is  possible,  since  the  point  G  is  nearer  than  C  to  the 
axis  of  the  eye-lens. 

In  Fig.  107,  z  CGP2  measures  the  deviation  of  the  ray  AB ;  let 
us  suppose  that  this  ray  is  of  a  colour  intermediate  between  red  and 
blue.  Let  f^  and  f^,  be  the  focal  lengths  of  the  field  and  eye  lenses 
for  rays  of  this  intermediate  colour ;  and  let  PgPi  =  d.  Since  the 
angle  CGP2  is  supposed  to  be  small,  it  may  be  measured  by  its 
tangent,/.^,    z  CGPg  =  PaC/GPj.     LetPiB=^.      Then— 

P^C/PiB  =FP2/FPi  =  (FPj  -  PaPJ/FPi. 


Also- 


■"/i  /i 


And— 


p,G    p.,F    f; 

•  -i  =  i  +  _ J_  -/i  +/i  +  '^ 
■  ■  PaG    A     ~A  +  <i     MA  +  d)- 

COP.  =  ^^^  =  P,Cx(^)=-,A-^5.±-^. 


But,  from  p.  76,  if  F   is  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  "equivalent" 
to  the  combination  considered — 

/i  +  -i  +  </■ 
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Thus,  the  deviation  produced  in  the  ray  AB  (Fig.  107)  is  equal  to 
( -  yl¥).  Returning  to  Fig.  109,  we  see  that  y  ( =  t*iB)  has  the  same 
value  for  all  of  the  coloured  rays  which  jointly  constitute  the  white  ray 
AB.  Hence,  in  order  that  the  coloured  constituents  of  a  white  ray 
should  suffer  equal  deviations  in  ]>assing  through  the  eye-piece,  F  must 
have  the  same  value  for  rays  of  all  colours.  As  proved  on  p.  100,  this 
condition  is  satisfied  if — 

^=-(/l+/2)/2 (2) 

In  Huyghens's  eye-piece  Ti  —  3[A  =  -  3/  while ^  =  -f,  and 
d  =  2/     Therefore  (2)  is  satisfied. 

It  must  be  repeated  that  an  eye-piece  satisfying  (2)  has  no 
advantage,  so  far  as  ordinary  chromatic  abenation  is  concerned^ 
over  a  single  lens  used  as  a  magnifying  glass.  But  we  have  seen 
(p.  204)  that  a  single  lens  cannot  satisfy  the  conditions  requi- 
site for  an  eye-pieoe  Further,  the  image  seen  through  Huy- 
ghens's eye-piece,  unlike  that  seen  through  a  single  lens,  exhibits 
scarcely  any  colour  near  the  edges  of  the  field,  since  equation 
(i),  p.  208,  is  satisfied,  spherical  aberration  is  minimised,  and 
therefore  the  chromatic  effects  of  spherical  aberration  (p.  134) 
are  practically  absent. 

When  the  objective  of  an  optical  instrument  is  over-corrected  for 
chromatic  aberration,  the  blue  image  is  formed  at  a  greater  distance 
from  it  than  the  red  image.  If  this  over-correction  is  properly 
adjusted,  and  Huyghens's  eye-piece  is  used,  it  can  be  arranged  that  the 
field-lens  forms  a  blue  image  at  the  principal  focus  of  the  eye-lens  for 
blue  rays,  and  a  red  image  at  the  principal  focus  of  the  eye-lens  for  red 
rays.  In  this  case  the  instrument  as  a  whole  is  achromatic  in  the  wider 
sense,  that  all  the  coloured  images  are  formed  at  infinity,  and  are  ap- 
proximately equal  in  size. 

Hadlesr's  Sextant.— This  is  an  instrument  used  in  measuring 
the  angle  subtended,  at  the  eye  of  the  observer,  by  the  line  joining 
two  distant  objects.  By  its  aid  stailors  are  enabled  to  measure 
the  altitude  of  the  sun,  and  thus  to  determine  the  latitude. 

The  sextant  consists  of  a  rigid  frame-work  carrying  two  glass 
mirrors,  M  and  N  (Fig.  no),  and  a  telescope,  T.  The  telescope 
is  fixed,  its  axis  being  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  paper ;  it  is 
provided  with  cross-wires  and  a  Ramsden's  eye-piece.  The 
mirror  N,  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  paper,  is  fixed 
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with  its  surface  inclined  to  the  axis  of  the  telescope  at  an  angle 
of  60",  One  half  of  the  mirror  N  is  silvered,  the  remaining  half 
being  left  clear.  Through  the  clear  part  of  N  a  distant  object 
can  be  directly  observed  by  the  aid  of  the  telescope.  The 
mirror  M,  perpendicular  to  ihe  plane  of  the  paper,  is  com- 
pletely silvered,  and  is  capable  of  rotation  about  an  axis  pierpen- 
dicular  to  the  plane  cf 
the  paper.  It  is  rigidly 
connected  to  an  arm 
MV,  which  ends  in 
a  vernier,  V,  working 
over  a  scale  ;  by  the 
aid  of  this  vernier, 
rotations  of  M  can  be 
accurately  measured. 
When  the  arm  MV 
lies  along  the  line  MO, 
the  mirrors  M  and  N 
.  are  parallel.  In  that 
case  a  ray,  AM,  paral- 
lel to  the  axis,  BT,  of 
Ihe  telescope,  and  in- 
cident, at  an   angle  of  p,^.  „o.-Di..gr.n,n,.,Lc  R.prt^nu.ion  of 

30°,  on  M,  is  reflected  Haditys  Studm. 

along  MN,  so  as  to  be 

incident  on  the  silvered  surface  of  N  at  an  angle  of  30°,  whence 
it  is  reflected  along  NT,  the  axis  of  the  telescope.  A  ray,  BT, 
can  also  pass  through  the  unsilvered  surface  of  N,  along  the 
axis  of  the  telescope.  Thus,  if  the  rays  AM  and  BN  proceed 
Irom  a  distant  object,  such  as  a  star,  two  coincident  images  of 
this  object  are  seen  on  looking  through  the  telescope. 

If  the  arm  MV  is  now  turned  through  an  angle  OMV,  Ihe 
mirror  M  is  rotated  through  the  same  angle.  An  incident  ray, 
CM,  is  now  reflected  along  M  N,  so  as  ultimately  (o  travel  along 
the  axis  of  the  telescope.  If  there  is  a  distant  object  on  the  line 
MC  produced,  an  image  of  (his  will  be  seen  in  the  telescope, 
coinciding  with  the  object  seen  directly  along  TB.  Produce 
CM  lo  cut  the  axis  of  the  telescope  in  D.  Then  the  two  objects 
which  give  rise  10  coincident  images  in  the  telescope,  subtend  an 
angle  CDB  =  CMA  at  the  eye  of  the  observer. 
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It  can  easily  be  seen  that  z  CMA  =  2  x  z  OMV.  For,  if  we 
reverse  the  ray  NT,  it  will  follow  the  path  NM,  to  be  reflected 
along  MA  when  the  arm  lies  along  MO,  and  to  be  reflected  along 
MC  when  the  arm  has  the  position  MV.  If  i  is  the  angle  of  incidence 
when  the  arm  lies  along  MO,  z  NMA  =  2t.  Let  z  OMV  =  6 ,  Then, 
when  the  arm  has  the  position  MV,  the  angle  of  incidence  of  the  ray 
NM  must  be  equal  to  {i  +  e),  and  z  NMC  =  2  (/  +  B).  Therefore 
z  CMA  =  2©  =  2  X  OMV.  Accordingly,  the  scale  of  the  instrument  is 
divided  into  degrees,  and  each  degree  is  numbered  as  two  degrees. 

In  observing  the  altitude  of  the  sun  §t  sea,  the  instrument  is 
held  in  a  vertical  plane,  the  horizon  line  is  observed  directly 
along  the  line  TB,  and  the  arm  MV  is  rotated  until  one  edge 
of  the  sun's  disc,  as  seen  in  the  telescope,  coincides  with  the 
horizon  line.  One  or  more  black  glasses  are  introduced  betwem 
M  and  N,  to  diminish  the  brightness  of  the  sun's  image.  On 
shore,  where  there  is  no  definite  horizon  line,  an  artifieial  horim 
is  used.  This  is  a  vessel  containing  a  liquid,  generally  mercury  ; 
the  angle  subtended  at  the  eye  of  the  observer  by  the  line 
joining  the  sun  and  its  reflected  image  in  the  mercury,  is  then  . 
measured,  and  this  is  equal  to  twice  the  angular  altitude  of 
the  sun. 

The  Photographic  Objective.— This  is  a  system  of  lenses 
used  to  throw  a  real  image  on  to  the  sensitised  film  of  a  photo- 
graphic plate.  The  rays  most  active  in  producing  the  photo- 
graph correspond  to  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum,  while  those 
which  affect  the  eye  most  strongly  correspond  to  the  yellow  and 
yellowish-green  parts  of  the  spectrum.  Hence,  in  order  that 
the  image  may  be  properly  focussed  by  eye,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  lens  shall  be  corrected  for  chromatic  aberration,  the 
violet  and  yellow  rays  being  brought  to  a  focus  at  the  same 
point.  To  attain  this  end,  each  component  of  the  lens  system 
consists  of  a  convergent  crown  glass  lens  combined  with  a 
divergent  flint  glass  lens. 

Spherical  aberration  must  also  be  eliminated  as  far  as  possible.  For 
landscape  photography,  a  single  compound  lens,  similar  to  Fig.  iii,  is 
used,  a  diaphragm  with  a  central  circular  aperture  being  placed  in 
front  of  it.  In  this  case  very  sharp  focussing  is  not  necessary,  and 
indeed  is  impossible,  since  the  objects  photographed  are  at  very  different 
distances.  Further,  a  small  amount  of  distortion  will  produce  no 
very  harmful  eflfecls. 
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For  the  photography  of  bnildings,  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  lens  much : 
carefully  corrected  lor  spherical  aberrati 
described  on  p.  131.  Such  a  lens  is 
termed  ortboMopic  or  notUiaMti ;  it 
generally  comprises  two  compound 
lenses    separated    by    an   appreciable 

distance,  with  a  per- 
~  forated   diaphragm, 

or   stop,  interposed 

between  them  (Fig. 

The   Magic       fig. 
Lantern.—  From 
a.n  optical  point  of 
vieiv,  the  magic  lantern  c 

lenses,  arranged  to  throw  on  a  screen  an  en- 
larged image  of  a  photograph  or  drawing  on 
glass.      The    lens    systern     which     forms    the 
image  on  the  screen  (/  Fig.  1 1 3)  is  termed  the 
fooniiing  Isuj    it    generally  consists    of  two 
compound  lenses  separated  by  an  appreciable 
distance,  and  is,  in  its  more  salient  features,  similar  to  a  recti- 
linear photographic  objective.     The  lantern  slide  s  is  placed 
between   the  focussing  lens  and   the  source  of  light  /.    The 
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.— Optical  Sy^ltm  of  He 
Telescope. 


source  of  light  is  gene- 
tally  of  small  dimen- 
sions, and  of  the  rays 
which  radiate  from  it, 
only  those  which  pass 
through  the  central 
part  of  the  slide  would 
reach  the  focussing 
lens,  were  it  not  for 
the  eonde&Mr  cc.  The 
function  of  the  con- 
denser is  -merely  to 
deflect  the  more  divergent  rays  from  the  source,  so  that,  after 
passing  through  the  peripheral  parts  of  the  lantern  slide,  they 
fall  on  the  focussing  lens, 
and  uhimately  on  the 
screen.  Thus,  the  con- 
denser enlarges  the  field, 
and  plays  a  part  similar  to 
■  that  of  the  field-lens  in  an 
eye-piece.  Since  the  con- 
denser has  nothing  *(o  do 
with  focussing  the  image 
on  the  screen,  it  need  not 
be  corrected  for  spheri- 
cal or  chromatic  aberra- 
tion. It  usually  consists 
of  two  plano-convex  lenses  with  their  convex  surfaces  in  contact. 
Beflecting  Telescopes.— AD  reflecting  telescopes  agree  in 
forming  an  inai^e  by 
i  of  a  concave 
r  of  large  radius 
;  they  differ 
only  in  the  method  of 
observing  this  image. 
In  Heruhel'i  tolMMJw 
(Fig.  114),  the  axis  of 
the  mirror  is  slightly 
_  inclined  to  the  incident 

RefltS'ing'T^iliicope!"''"* "  rays,  and  the  image,  I,  is 


-O^^^S; 
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Y^h' 


-Optical 


thus  thrown  to  one  side  of  the  axis,  and  observed  directly  by 
m^ans  of  an  eye-piece.     In  Hewton'a  teleuope  (Fig,  115),  the 
image  is  thrown  to  one   side,  at  right  angles  to  the  axis,  by 
means  of  a  small  plane 
mirror,  N,  or  a  totally 
reflecting    prism.      In 
Gregory'!    tsleiaope 
(Fig.  116),  the  concave 
mirror  is  pierced  wilh 
a  small  central  aper- 
ture ;  it  formsan  image, 
I,  at  a  )x>int  on  the  axis 
between  the  centre  of 

reand  theprin- 

icus  of  a  small 
ir,  N,and 

a  secondary  m^tj.Tiified  image  is  formed  at  1',  which  is  viewed 
through  the  :iptriure  in  the  large  mirror  by  the  aid  of  an  eye- 
piece. CMsegTttit'*  telMMpB  (Fig.  117)  agrees  with  Gregory's 
lelescopc  in  h.iv  ng  a  central  aperture  through  which  the  final 
image  is  vitmd.  but  the  small  reflector  N  is  convex. 

KeHecling  tikscopes  can  be  made  of  much  wider  aperture  than 
[eftftcting  lek'iLiipci.  When  used  10  view  stars,  spherical  abetralion  is 
eaxiteiy  eliminalcd  by  making  the  concave  reflector  in  the  form  of  a 
paraboloid  of  revolution  (p.  43) ;  chromatic  aberration  is,  of  course, 
once  for  all  avoided.  The  image  seen  is  not  generally  so  bright  as 
that  obtained  by  \  refracting  telescope.  The  concave  reflector  is 
sometime;  made  of  specalnm  metal,  an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin  ;  a 
l>eLter  plan  is  to  grind  the  concave  surface  in  glass,  and  then  silver  this 
surface  and  poJisb  it.  The  surface  can  then  be  repolished  without  so 
much  fear  of  altering  its  form  ;  when  necessary,  the  silver  can  be 
dissolved  off  by  acid,  and  a  fresh  silvering  and  polishing  can  then  be 
performed.  / 


■J  Chapter  X 

I.  A  microscope  is  made  up  of  an  objective  of  4  inch  focal  length 
and  an  eye-piece  of  l  inch  locaX  length  placed  6  inches  apart.  A 
person  uses  it  to  look  at  a  small  arrow -shaped  object,  his  distance  of 
distinct  vision  being  8  inches.     Where  must  the  object  be  placed? 

Draw    a   careful  figure    showing    the    successive    images   and  the 
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/complete  course  of  the  pencil  by  which  a  point  in  the  object  is  seen. 
(Lond.  Inter.  Sci.  Hons.  1894.) 

2.  Describe  the  construction  of  a  refracting  astronomical  telescope, 
and  show,  by  means  of  a  diagram,  the  course  of  a  pencil  of  parallel 
rays  during  its  passage  through  the  instrument.     (A.  1897.) 

3.  You  are  given  two  convex  lenses  of  23  inches  and  I  inch  focal 
length  respectively.  Explain  how  to  arrange  them  to  form  a  telescope. 
Draw  a  diagram  showing  the  passage  of  a  pencil  of  rays  from  a  distinct 
point  through  the  instrument,  and  calculate  its  magnifying  power  when 
viewing  a  distant  object.     (A.  1897.) 

4.  What  is  the  usual  arrangement  of  lenses  in  an  achromatic  object- 
glass  for  a  telescope  ? 

State  the  conditions,  and  discuss  the  question,  of  the  achromatism  of 
such  lenses.     (A.  1898.) 

5.  Explain  the  principle  of  the  opera-glass,  drawing  carefully  the 
course  of  rays  from  a  star  through  it,  and  into  an  eye.     (A.  1891.) 

^  6.  In  a  telescope  30  feet  long,  what  would  be  the  focal  length  of  an 
eye-piece  that  would  give  a  magnification  of  500  diameters  ? 

Explain  the  advantage  of  a  telescope  over  a  pair  of  simple  sights  for 
purposes  of  angular  measurement.  (I^nd.  B.Sc.  Pass,  1898.) 
,  7.  The  object-glass  and  the  eye-lens  of  a  compound  microscope  are 
each  I  inch  in  focal  length,  and  the  distance  between  them  is  9  inches. 
Draw  a  careful  diagram  showing  the  passage  of  a  pencil  of  rays  through 
the  instrument,  and  calculate  where  the  object  must  be  to  give  distinct 
vision  to  a  person  with  normal  eyesight.     (A.  1898.) 

8.  Explain  the  condition  which  must  be  fulfilled  for  (i)  an  object- 
glass,  (2)  an  eye-piece,  to  be  achromatic.  Give  a  carefully  drawn 
diagram  showing  the  passage  of  a  pencil  of  rays  through  an  achromatic 
eye-piece.     (L#ond.  B.Sc.  Pass,  1894.) 

9.  Describe,  and  point  out  the  respective  merits  of,  Ramsden's  and 
Huyghens's  eye-pieces.     (H.,  I.,  1901.) 

10.  Describe  a  sextant,  and  explain  how  it  enables  one  to  measure 
the  angle  subtended,  at  the  observer's  eye,  by  two  objects.  (Lond. 
B.Sc.  Pass,  1899.) 

Practical 

1.  Arrange  the  two  given  lenses  to  form  a  microscope,  and  calculate 
the  position  and  size  of  the  image  of  a  small  object  looked  at  through 
the  arrangement  adopted.  Draw  a  careful  figure  to  scale.  (Lend. 
B.Sc.  Pass,  1894  and  1899.) 

2.  Select  two  of  the  given  lenses  and  arrange  them  to  form  a 
microscope  to  magnify  the  given  small  object.  Sketch  the  arrangement, 
showing  the  path  of  the  rays  from  the  object  to  the  eye,  and  the 
position  of  the  image.     (Lond.  B.Sc.  Pass,  1899.) 


CHAPTER  XI 

VELOCITY  OF  LIGHT 

Introductory. — Between  the  emission  of  light  from  a 
luminous  source,  and  its  arrival  at  a  point  at  a  moderate 
distance  from  the  same,  the  interval  of  time  is  so  short  that  the 
propagation  of  light  appears  to  be  instantaneous.  Galileo 
attempted  to  determine  the  velocity  of  light  in  the  following 
manner.  Two  observers  were  stationed  at  a  considerable 
distance  apart,  with  lamps  which  could  be  covered  up.  One 
observer  uncovered  his  lamp,  and  the  second  observer  uncovered 
his  as  soon  as  possible  after  seeing  the  light  from  the  first 
observer's  lamp.  If  this  latter  operation  could  be  performed 
instantaneously,  the  interval  of  time,  noted  by  the  first  observer, 
between  the  uncovering  of  his  lamp  and  the  observation  of  the 
light  from  the  lamp  of  the  second  observer,  would  give  the 
time  required  for  light  to  travel  over  twice  the  distance  between 
the  observers.  The  velocity  of  light  is,  however,  very  great, 
and  the  time  it  requires  to  travel  over  any  terrestrial  distance 
is  consequently  so  'small,  that  observations  of  this  kind  lead  to 
no  trustworthy  results. 

Bomer's  Method. — Astronomical  observations  of  Jupiter's 
satellites  show  that  while  the  earth,  in  its  orbital  motion,  is 
receding  from  Jupiter,  the  mean  period  between  two  successive 
eclipses  of  a  particular  satellite  is  longer  than  that  which 
elapses  when  the  earth,  in  its  orbital  motion,  is  approaching 
Jupiter.  Romer  explained  this  anoAaly  on  the  principle,  that 
when  the  earth  is  receding  from  Jupiter,  the  light  from  a 
disappearing  satellite  has  to  travel  a  greater  distance  at  each 
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successive  disappearance.     He  also  obtained  the  first  trust- 
worthy value  for  the  velocity  of  light. 

Jupiler  has  five  satellites,  which  revolve  in  periods  lying  between 
1 1  h.  53  m.  fjr  the  satellite  nearest  to  the  pla.net,  and  t6  d.  16  h,  31  ni. 
1 1  s.  for  the  most  remote  satellite.  The  time  of  revolution  is  measured 
between  successive  pass^es  of  a  satellite  thiough  the  straight  line 
joining  the  centres  of  the  Sun  and  Jupiler.  Since  the  satellites  rei'olve 
in  orbits  naarly  parallel  to  the  plane  of  Jupiter's  orbit,  each  satellite, 
once  in  every  revolulion,  enlers  the  shallow  cone  thrown  by  Jujm- 
ter,  and  so  becomes 
eclipsed.  Jupiler  it- 
self completes  one 
revolulion  round  the 
Sun  in  11-86  years. 

RSmer's  method  of 
determining    the   ve- 
rity   of    light  from 

eclipses  of  Jupiler's 
satellites  will  be  un- 
derstood on  referrii^ 
to    Fig.    118.       At. 


.rth's 


lution,  the  earth  Ej 
and  Jupiter  J,  will 
be  in  conjunction- 
Let  us  suppose  that 
Fig.  iia.-Rnmer's  Method,  of  determining  ilie  one  of  Jupiter's  salel- 

e  oci  y  o      g  1 .  ij^^  disappears  in  the 

shadow  of  the  planet 
when  the  latter  is  at  J,.  If  light  were  transmitted  instantaneously,  the 
actual  eclipse,  and  the  observation  of  the  same  on  the  earth  at  Ei,  would 
occur  ^multaneously.  But  the  light  leaving  the  satellite  at  the  instant  of 
its  eclipse  has  to  travel  over  a  distance  J,  E,  before  reaching  the  earth. 
Let  R  and  r  he  the  respective  radii  of  the  orbits  of  Jupiter  and  the 
earth.  Then  Ji  Ei  =  (R  -  r),  and  the  lime  required  by  light,  travelling 
at  a  velocity  V,  to  cover  this  distance,  will  be  equal  to  (R  -  r)/V. 
Thus,  the  eclipse  of  the  saiellitf  will  be  observed  on  the  earth  (R  -  r)j  V 
seconds  after  its  actual  occurrence. 

After  the  lapse  of  0545  of  a  year,  the  earth  E,  and  Jupiter  Jj  will  be 
in  opposition,     l^t  the  >nh  eclipse  of  the  same  satellite  occur  at  thii 
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time.  This  will  be  observed  on  the  earth,  (J,  E,)/V  =  (K  +  r)/V 
seconds  after  its  actual  occurrence.  If/  is  the  period  of  revolution  of 
the  satellite,  the  lime  which  has  actually  elapsed  between  the  fiisl  and 
IhE  nth  eclipse  will  be  equal  to  (»  -  i)t,  and  the  time  T,  which  has 
elapsed  between  the  observations  of  these  eclipses  on  Ihc  earth  will  be 
iqu>l  to  {(■  -  1)/  +  (R  +  r)/V  -  (E  -  r)/Vi  -  |(,  -  I)<  t  Ir/V). 

Afiei  another  period  equal  to  0545  year  the  earth  and  Jupiter  will 
once  more  be  in  conjunction  at  Ej  and  J,.  In  this  period  {11  -  1) 
revolutions  of  the  satellite  will  hive  been  completed,  and  ri  eclipses 
wilt  have  occurred,  the  first  when  the  earth  and  Jupiter  were  at  E^  and 
J],  and  the  last  when  the  earth  and  Jupiter  were  at  E,  and  J,.  The 
first  eclipse  was  observed  {R  +  f)/V  seconds  after  its  actual  occurrence, 
and  the  last  (R  -  r)  /  V  seconds  after  its  actual  occurrence.  Hence  the 
period,  Tj,  between  the  observations  of  the  first  and  last  eclipses  will  be 
|(n-  lJ/-(R  +  r)/V  +  (K-r)/V}=((»-  iV-zr/Vjsecs. 

Romer  measured  T,  and  T-,  and  found  that  Tj  -  T,  =  33  inins.  = 
1980  sees.  BulTi  -  Ti=  ;(b-  lJi  +  2r/V}  -  {(«  -  i)t  -  2r/V]  = 
\rlV. 


X  between  sun  and  earth,  to  be  gz  8  x  :o« 
o  miles  per  second,  or  about  301,000,000 


lereqi 


'95* 


ill  be  noticed  that  this  method  involves  the  detern 
d  /or  light  to  travel  across  the  earth's  orbit, 
miles.      The  time  required  for  this  journey  is 


i6'5n- 


IS  suppose  that  a  shot  is  fired  at 
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right  angles  into  a  ship 

{Fig.  119).     If  the  ship  is 

stationary,  the  shot,   if  it 

passes  through  the  ship, 

will  leave  it  at  a  point  as 

far  behind  the  bow  as  that 

at  which  it  entered.     But 

suppose  that,  in  the  period 

required  for  the  shot  to 

travel  from  one  side  of 

the    ship   to    the    other,      ^"^  "9.-T0  expld 

the  ship  has  moved  on 

through  ft  definite  distance.     Let  AB  (Fig.  i  ig)  be  the  position 

of  the  ship  when  the  shot  strikes  it,  and  let  A'B'  be  its  position 
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when  the  shot  leaves  its  opposite  side.  Then  the  shot  enters  the 
ship  at  a  point  distant  a  from  the  bow,  and  leaves  it  at  a  point 
distant  b  from  the  bow,  where  b  >a.  Thus,  to  an  observer  on 
the  ship,  the  shot  will  appear  to  have  travelled  in  the  direction 
CD,  which  is  the  line  joining  the  two  holes  made  by  the  shot. 

Let  V  be  the  velocity  of  the  shot,  while  v  is  the  velocity  of  the  ship, 
at  right  angles  to  the  true  path  of  the  shot.  Let  a  time  /  be  required 
for  the  shot  to  pass  through  the  ship,  (supposing  that  V  meanwhile 
remains  constant).  Then  b  -  a=ivtj  and  the  distance  traversed  by 
the  shot,  parallel  to  the  direction  of  its  absolute  motion,  will  be  Vt. 
Thus,  if  0  is  the  angle  of  inclination  between  the  apparent  and  true  paths 
of  the  shot,  tzxiB  =  vilVt  =  viy. 

When  light  reaches  us  from  a  star,  the  apparent  direction 
of  its  course  will  be  affected  by  the  motion  of  the  earth.  If  v 
is  the  velocity  of  the  earth  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the 
incident  light,  which  travels  with  a  velocity  V,  the  apparent 
direction  of  the  light  rays  will  make  an  angle  B  with  their  true 
direction,  where  tan  6  =v/V. 

The  orbital  velocity  of  the  earth  is  about  o'oooi  times  the  velocity  of 
light,  and  the  direction  of  the  earth's  motion  is  continually  changing. 
Thus,  the  earth  is  moving  in  diametrically  opposite  directions  at  the 
spring  and  autumn  equinoxes.  On  observing  the  position  of  a  star 
near  the  zenith  at  these  times,  it  will  be  seen  to  occupy  different 
positions  with  respect  to  the  horizon,  since  the  apparent  paths  of  the 
light  will  be  inclined  equally  on  opposite  sides  of  the  true  path ;  this 
follows  from  the  circumstance,  that  if  at  the  spring  equinox,  tan  0  =  »/ V, 
at  the  autumn  equinox  tan  6  =  -  z/  /  V. 

This  variation  in  the  apparent  position  of  a  star,  due  to  the 
motion  of  the  observei;rMvith  the  earth,  is  an  example  of  an 
extensive  series  of  phenomena  classified  under  the  head  of  the 
aberration  of  light  From  observations  of  the  apparent  posi- 
tions of  a  star  at  different  times  of  the  year,  Bradley  deter- 
mined the  velocity  of  light  in  terms  of  the  known  orbital 
^velocity  of  the  earth.  The  value  he  found  was  308,300,000 
•metres  per  second. 

Fizeau's  Experiment* — The  first  determination  of  the  velocity 
of  light,  in  terms  of  measurements  confined  to  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  was  effected  by  Fizeau  in  1849.  The  general  principle  of 
his  method  was  to  emit  light  from  a  small  aperture  which  was 
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opened  and  closed  many  limes  a  second,  and  to  reflect  this 
light  back,  after  it  had  travelled  a  considerable  distance,  to  the 
point  from  which  it  started.  If  light  were  transmitted  instan- 
taneously, it  would  always,  no  matter  how  far  it  had  travelled, 
be  able  to  enter  the  aperture  from  which  it  had  emerged. 
But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  light  is  transmitted  with  a  finite 
velocity,  and  the  closing  of  ihe  aperture  is  properly  timed, 
then  afler  travelling  to  and  from  a  point  at  a  sufficient  dis- 
tance, the  returning  light  will  arrive  only  to  find  the  aperture 
closed.  The  resemblance  to  Galileo's  method  is  sufficiently 
evident,  but  in  view  of  the  great  velocity  of  light,  it  is  obvious 
that  purely  mechanical  means  must  be  used  to  open  and  close 
the  aperture  sufficiently  quickly. 

Fiieau's  apparatus  is  represented  diagrammatically  in  Fig,  120. 
A  pencil  of  light  from  a  source  S  traverses  an  achromatic  sys- 
tem of  lenses,  and,  afier  reflection  at  an  angle  of  45°  from  a  glass 


plate  with  plane  and  parallel  faces,  converges  to  a  focus  at  F. 
The  point  F  is  the  principal  focus  of  the  achromatic  object- 
glass  of  a  telescope,  so  that  the  light  from  the  image  at  F,  after 
traversing  this  object-glass,  is  rendered  parallel.  It  then  travels 
a  considerable  distance  (3  or  4  miles)  and  falls  on  an  achromatic 
lens  L,  and  is  once  more  brought  to  a  focus,  this  time  on  the 
surface  of  a  concave  mirror  R.  The  centre  of  curvature  of  this 
mirror  is  at  the  centre  of  the  lens  L  ;  thus,  the  central  ray  of  the 
convergent  cone,  formed  by  refraction  through  L,  will  always 
fall  normally  on  the  surface  of  the  miiTOr,  even  though  its  direc- 
tion should  be  inclined  to  the  axis  of  the  mirror.  The  light, 
after  reflection  at  R,  will  ag^n  be  rendered  parallel  by  refrac- 
tion through  L,  and  will  finally  form  a  real  image  at  F.    This 
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image  is  viewed  through  the  glass  plate,  by  the  aid  of  an  eye- 
piece E. 

A  toothed  wheel  is  arranged  so  that,  as  it  rotates,  its  teeth  pass, 
one  after  another,  through  the  point  F.  Thus,  the  light  passing 
through  F  is  alternately  intercepted  by  a  tooth,  and  allowed  to 
pass  between  two  teeth.  When  the  wheel  is  rotating  slowly, 
the  light  from  S  which  has  escaped  between  two  teeth,  will  have 
sufficient  time  to  travel  to  R,  to  be  reflected  back,  and  to  form 
a  real  image  at  F,  before  the  wheel  has  sensibly  moved.  Look- 
ing through  the  eye-piece  E,  a  flickering  luminous  image  will  be 
seen  ;  if  the  images  at  F  succeed  each  other  more  than  8  or  lo 
times  a  second,  the  flickering  ceases,  owing  to  the  persistence 
of  visual  impressions.  Now  let  the  speed  of  the  wheel  be 
increased.  At  a  certain  speed  the  light  from  S  which  has 
escaped  between  two  teeth,  and  after  reflection  at  R,  has  re- 
turned to  F,  will  be  intercepted  by  a  tooth  which  has  in  the 
meantime  moved  through  a  distance  equal  to  half  of  that 
between  two  teeth.  In  these  circumstances  the  image  previously 
seen  through  tlie  eye-piece  will  disappear.  If  the  speed  of  the 
wheel  is  known,  the  time  required  for  a  tooth  to  move  through 
this  distance  will  also  be  known,  and  since  the  light  has,  in  this 
time,  travelled  from  F  to  R  and  back  again,  the  velocity  of  light 
becomes  known. 

If  the  speed  of  the  wheel  is  still  further  increased,  the  light 
from  S  which  has  escaped  through  a  space  between  two  teeth, 
will  form  an  image  in  the  next  space,  so  that  the  luminous  image 
reappears.  At  a  still  greater  speed,  the  returning  light  will 
once  more  be  intercepted  by  a  tooth,  the  latter  having  moved 
through  one  and  a  half  times  the  distance  between  two  teeth, 
while  the  light  travelled  from  F  to  R  and  back  again.  In  a 
word,  the  luminous  image  appears  and  disappears  periodically 
as  the  speed  of  the  wheel  increases. 

Experimenting  in  the  manner  described,  Fizeau  obtained 
315,000,000  metres  per  second  as  the  velocity  of  light 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  Piseau's  Method.— 

Advantages.— (I )  The  principle  of  the  method  is  quite  straight- 
forward, and  involves  no  assumptions  which  cannot  be  readily 
justified. 

(2)  The  image  seen  through  the  eye-piece  corresponds  exactly  to  the 
image  of  S  originally  fomied  at  F# 
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Disadvantages. — (i)  The  light  from  S  is  greatly  weakened  by 
reflection  at  the  glass  plate,  so  that  the  image  seen  through  the  eye- 
piece is  very  faint. 

(2)  The  light  from  S,  when  intercepted  by  a  tooth,  is  reflected  back 
toward  the  eye,  so  that  there  will  be  a  certain  amount  of  general 
illumination  in  the  field  of  the  eye-piece.  This  can  be  avoided  by 
bevelling  the  teeth  so  that  the  light  is  reflected  toward  the  side  of  the 
telescope. 

(3)  As  the  speed  of  the  wheel  is  increased,  some  time  will  elapse 
between  the  disappearance  and  the  reappearance  of  the  image.  Thus, 
the  particular  speed  at  which  the  returning  light  is  intercepted  by  the 
middle  of  a  tooth  is  uncertain. 

Ifflprovementi  on  Fiseau'i  Method.— Between  1874  and  187S 
H.  Oorna  repeated  Fizeau's  experiment  with  greatly  improved 
apparatus.  The  rotations  of  the  wheel  were  automsitically  recorded,  so 
that  its  speed  at  any  instant  could  be  determined  with  accuracy. 
Observations  were  made  of  the  speed  of  the  wheel  when  the  brightness 
of  the  image  fell  to  a  certain  value,  and  again  when,  aflrr  disappearing, 
it  reached  the  same  value.  Thus,  disadvantage  (3)  above  was  overcome. 
The  distance  FR  (Fig.  120)  was  increased  to  about  15  miles.  Cornu's 
final  results  indicated  that  the  velocity  of  light  lies  between  300,100,000 
and  300,700,000  metres  per  second. 

In  1880-1,  Toung  and  Forbei  introduced  some  novel  features  into  a 
repetition  6f  Fizeau's  experiment.  To  overcome  disadvantage  (i),  the 
surface  of  the  glass  plate  on  which  the  light  from  S  (Fig.  120)  is 
incident,  was  silvered  and  polished,  a  small  aperture  being  left  through 
which  the  image  at  F  could  be  viewed.  The  teeth  were  bevelled,  so 
as  to  overcome  disadvantage  (2).  The  parallel  pencil  leaving  the 
telescope  fell  partly  on  the  collimator  LR  (Fig.  120),  and  partly  on  a 
amilar  collimator  L'R'  placed  behind,  and  slightly  to  one  side  of,  LR. 
The  distances  FR  and  FR'  were  in  the  ratio  of  12  to  13.  Two 
small  luminous  images  were  seen  near  to  each  other  at  F,  and  as  the 
rays  forming  these  had  travelled  different  distances,  they  did  not 
vanish  simultaneously.  Observations  of  the  speed  of  the  wheel  were 
made  when  the  two  images  were  equal  in  brilliancy.  The  value  found 
for  the  velocity  of  light  was  301,382,000  metres  per  sec. 

It  was  noticed  that  as  the  speed  of  the  wheel  increased  or  diminished, 
the  image  which  was  increasing  in  brilliancy  was  blue,  while  that 
which  was  diminishing  in  brilliancy  was  red.  Young  and  Forbes 
concluded  that  the  blue  rays  of  the  spectrum  are  propagated  at  a 
velocity  about  I  "8  per  cent,  greater  than  the  red  rays.  This  conclusion 
is  at  variance  wifli  the  results  obtained  by  all  other  experimenters.  If 
it  were  correct,  one  of  Jupiter's  satellites  would  appear  to  be  red  at  the 
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moment  of  its  disappearance  during  an  eclipse,  and  blue  on  its  first  re- 
appearance.  The  stars  would  also  appear  as  small  spectra  due  to  the 
aberration  of  light.  These  discrepancies  induce  grave  doubts  as  to  the 
advantage  of  the  distinctive  features  introduced  by  Yolmg  and  Forbes. 

I  Fizeau  and  Foucault's  Method.— In  1838  Arago  proposed 
the  use  of  a  rotating  mirror,  such  as  had  previously  been  em- 
ployed by  Wheatstone  to  determine  the  duration  of  the  electric 
spark  and  the  so-called  "velocity  of  electricity,''  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  velocity  of  light.  He  also  pointed  out  that 
by  its  aid  the  velocity  of  light  in  air  and  in  water  could  be  deter- 
mined, and  the  rival  theories  of  the  nature  of  light  (p.  235) 
could  thus  be  brought  to  a  crucial  test.  Under  the  counsel  of 
Arago,  Fizeau  and  Foucault  together  designed  an  arrangement 
to  carry  out  this  investigation.  Their  partnership,  however^ 
came  to  an  end  before  the  minor  details  of  the  method  were 
finally  settled.  On  the  6th  of  May,  1850,  both  physicists  pre- 
sented independent  reports  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  The 
features  of  their  optical  arrangements  were  practically  identical ; 
but  while  Foucault  had  obtained  decisive  evidence  that  light 
is  transmitted  more  slowly  in  water  than  in  air,  Fizeau  had  been 
prevented,  by  an  accident,  from  reaching  this  stage  of  the  in- 
vestigatioii.^  It  is  plain,  however,  that  the  name  of  Fizeail 
should  be  associated  with  that  of  Foucault,  in  so  far  as  the  credit 
fdr  designing  the  apparatus  to  be  described  is  concerned. 

A  rectangular  aperture  at  S  (Fig.  121)  was  illuminated  with 
sunlight,  and  the  pencil  issuing  from  this  aperture  traversed  an 
achromatic  lens  L,  and  was  in  consequence  brought  to  a  focus 
at  a  distant  point  M  after  reflection  from  a  plane  mirror  R.  The 
point  M  lay  on  a  concave  mirror,  the  centre  of  curvature  of" 
which  was  at  the  centre  of  R.  Now,  if  R  is  rotated  about  an 
axis  perpendicular  to  the  paper,  so  long  as  any  light  falls  on 
the  concave  mirror  M,  the  central  ray  of  the  convergent 
pencil  will  always  be  reflected  at  normal  incidence  ;  conse- 
quently the  reflected  pencil  will  diverge  from  the  point  of  inci- 
dence^ and  will  coincide  exactly  with  the  incident  convergent 
pencil.  After  once  more  falling  on  R,  the  light  will  be  re- 
flected back  to  L,  and  will  finally  be  brought  to  a  focus  at  S. 

1  Sur  la  Vitesse  de  la  Lumiere,  by  A.  Cornu.     Rapports  prisentis  au  Congres 
inter-national  de  Physique^  Paris,  1900,  tome  ii.,  p.  232. 
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If^  as  in  Fig.  131,  a  plane  paralld  plate  of  glass  is  interposed 
between  L  and  S,  part  of  the  returning  light  will  be  reflected 

aside,  so  as  to  form  an  image  at  a.  It  follows  that  if  R  is  rotated 
slowly,  the  image  at  ti  will  disappear  when  the  light  ceases  to  fall 
on  M  ;  6u/  -while  light  falls  on  M,  the  image  at  "a"  will  be  fier- 
feclly  stationary. 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  the  speed  of  rolalion  of  R  is  in- 
creased. Light  will  occupy  an  appreciable  interval  of  time  in 
travelling  from  R  to  M  and  back  again,  so  that  in  the  interval 
between  its  successive  reflections  from  the  mirror  R,  the  latter 


will  have  had  time  to  rotate  through  an  appreciable  angle.  As 
a  consequence,  the  returning  light  will  traverse  a  new  path  after 
reflection  at  R,  and  if  the  mirror  R  rotates  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  hands  of  a  clock  revolve,  the  returning  IJghi  will 
finally  form  an  image  al  S',  the  image  obtained  by  reflection 
from  the  glass  plate  being  at  the  same  time  deflected  to  a. 
From  a  measurement  of  the  distance  a  a',  we  can  obtain  the 
angle  through  which  the  mirror  R  has  rotated  while  light 
travelled  from  R  to  M  and  back.  If  the  speed  of  rotation  of 
the  mirror  is  determined,  the  time  required  for  the  latter  to 
rotate  through  this  angle  is  known.  Thus,  the  velocity  of  light 
becomes  known  in  terms  of  the  deflection  ii  a'  of  the  image 
seen,  the  speed  of  rotation  of  the  mirror  R,  and  the  distance  RM. 

In  Foucault's  experimenl,  the  distance  RM  was  equal  to  20  metres. 
The  miirur  was  rotated  by  a  species  of  aii  turbine  t>uch  as  has  since 
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been  used  in  most  cases  where  a  small  mirror  has  been  required  to 
rotate  at  a  high  speed  The  deflection,  a  a\  of  the  image  only  amounted 
to  07  mm.,  but  this  small  deflection  was  partially  compensated  for  by 
the  circumstance  that,  owing  to  the  perfection  of  the  design  of  the 
optical  arrangements,  a  perfect  image  of  the  aperture  was  obtained. 
As  a  consequence,  a  vertical  cross-wire  stretched  across  the  luminous 
aperture  at  S  was  clearly  reproduced  in  the  image,  and  the  motion  of 
this  was  measured  by  means  of  a  micrometer  eye-piece.  The  cross- 
wires  of  the  micrometer  could  be  set  to  within  0*005  mm.,  so  that  the 
error  of  measurement  amounted  to  1/300,  or  at  most  to  1/150.  Thus, 
Foucault's  results  were  not  of  the  highest  degree  of  accuracy.  His  value 
for  the  velocity  of  Ii[^ht  was  298,000,000  metres  per  second. 

The  most  important  advance  eflfected  by  Foucault  was  his 
proof  'that  light  traveli  more  ilowly  in  water  than  in  air.  He 
placed  a  long  tube  filled  with  water  between  R  and  M  (Fig.  121), 
and  found  that  the  deflection  a  a'  of  the  image  was  thereby 
increased.  Thus,  the  introduction  of  the  tube  of  water  had 
a  similar  effect  to  increasing  the  distance  RM. 

Criticism  of  the  Fizeau-Foucault  Method.  -M.  Comu  has 

pointed  out  that  the  trustworthiness  of  the  value  of  the  velocity 
of  light,  as  determined  by  the  aid  of  a  rotating  mirror,  depends 
on  the  truth  of  two  assumptions,  which  imply  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  nature  of  light. 

These  assumptions  are  : — 

(i)  The  laws  of  oblique  reflection,  from  a  mirror  moving  with 
a  velocity  small  in  comparison  with  the  velocity  of  light,  are  the 
same  as  for  a  stationary  mirror. 

(2)  The  laws  of  reflection  of  rays,  forming  a  real  image  which 
itself  moves  transversely  to  the  direction  of  the  rays,  with  a  speed 
more  or  less  comparable  with  that  of  light,  are  the  same  as  if  the 
image  were  stationary. 

With  regard  to  (2),  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  image 
formed  on  the  surface  of  M  is  moving  across  that  mirror 
with  a  very  great  velocity  during  the  period  when  reflection 
occurs. 

Disadvantages  of  the  Fizeau-Foucault  Method.— An  im- 

portant  drawback  to  the  Fizeau-Foucault  method  of  determining 
the  velocity  of  light  lies  in  the  circumstance  that  if,  in  order  to 
increase  the  deflection  of  the  resultant  image,  we  increase  the 
distance  RM  (Fig*  121),  the  brightness  of  the  image  is  corre* 
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spondingly  diminished.  This  is  evident,  if  we  notice  that  during 
a  quarter  revolution  of  R,  the  image  which  sweeps  across  M 
travels  round  a  semicircle  through  a  distance  equal  to  Trr,  where 
r  =  RM.  Thus,  light  will  only  be  returned  from  M  during  a 
small  fraction  of  the  time  required  for  a  rotation  of  R.  This 
fraction  has  the  value  n/4»rr,  where  a  =  the  breadth  of  the 
mirror  M.  Consequently,  the  brightness  of  the  image  when  R 
is  rotating,  is  to  its  brightness  when  R  is  stationary,  as  a  is  to 
4irr.  If  r  is  increased,  the  brightness  of  the  image  formed  by 
reflection  from  the  rotating  mirror  is  obviously  diminished. 

There  is  no  corresponding  disadvantage  in  the  employment 
of  Fizeau's  rotating  wheel  method.  In  this  case  an  increase  in 
the  distance  through  which  the  light  travels  makes  no  difference 
in  the  brightness  of  the  image,  except  in  so  far  as  the  light  is 
absorbed  by  the  atmosphere.  M.  Comu  increased  the  dis- 
tance FR  (Fig.  120)  from  8,633  Ji^etres  (the  distance  used  by 
Fizeau)  to  22,910  metres.  Experiments  are  in  course  of  execu- 
tion at  the  Nice  observatory  with  FR  equal  to  40,000  metres 
(nearly  25  miles). 

Miclielson'S  Method. — Professor  Michelson  has  effected  a 
re-determination  of  the  velocity  of  light  by  the  aid  of  a  rotating 
mirror ;  by  an  ingenious  modification  of  the  Fizeau- Foucault 
optical  system,  he  has  been  able  to  increase  the  distance  RM 
(Fig.  121)  to  600  metres,  the  deflection  of  the  resulting  image 
amounting  to  1 33  mm.  The  most  important  alteration  introduced 
was  the  transference  of  the  lens  L,  from  between  S  and  R,  to  a 
position  between  R  and  M.  In  this  way  the  brightness  of  the 
final  image  is  rendered  almost  independent  of  the  distance  RM. 

The  advantage  of  this  modification  can  be  explained  by  reference  to 
Fig.  122.  Two  positions  of  the  rotating  mirror  R  are  there  shown ; 
the  construction  for  the  images  Ij  and  Ij,  due  to  reflections  of  S  in  R 
when  in  these  positions,  is  similar  to  that  explained  on  p.  25.  Let  L 
be  the  position  of  the  lens  between  R  and  M,  and  let  /  Ije  its  first 
principal  focus.  Then,  if  the  lines  Ii/  and  Ij/  produced  cut  the 
rotating  mirror  and  the  lens  L,  they  will  represent  rays  diverging  from 
/,  and  will  consequently,  after  refraction  through  L,  be  reduced  to 
parallelism  with  the  axis  of  L.  The  images  formed  by  this  refraction  are 
obtained  by  drawing  straight  lines  from  Ij  and  Ig,  through  the  centre  of 
L.  Let  these  images  be  formed  on  opposite  edges  of  a  concave  mirror, 
M.     If  the  aperture  of  the  lens  L  is  sufiiciently  wide,  it  is  clear  that 
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■he  light  refleeled  imxa  the  rotating  minor  will  leach  M,  whenever  the 
iaiage  of  S  in  R  lies  between  I,  and  Ij  (Fig.  lis). 

Now,  during  a  quarter  revnlution  of  R,  the  ima^e  nf  S  in  R  des:riba 
a  semicircle,  with  radius  RS  =  li  (»y).  I^et  the  distance  IiI,  =  a. 
Then  light  will  reach  M  during  a  fraction  ol  the  time  of  a  complete 
revolution  of  R,  equal  to  n/n-rd.     This  fraction  will  also  rejiresenl  the 


ralio  in  which  the  hri^tness  of  the  final  image  is  reduced  by  setting  R 

Let  j8  lie  the  hrcadth  of  the  mirror  M.  Then  it  is  evident  ftnm 
Fig.  IZ3,  that  the  line  I,Ig,  eijiia]  in  length  to  a,  forms,  by  refraction 
through  L,  an  image  of  length  equal  to  $.  Consequently  0/a  gives  the 
magnification  of  the  line  1,1a  hy  the  lens  I,.  Also,  if  the  first  focal 
distance  of  L  is  equal  to  /,,  while  the  distance  lietween  I,  or  U  and  L 
is  equal  to  »,  we  have  (p.  72/ — 
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Therefore,  the  ratio  in  which  the  brightness  of  the  final  image  is 
reduced  by  setting  R  in  rotation,  is  equal  to^* 

Consequently,  keeping  /8  and  d  constant,  the  brightness  of  the  fin^l 
image  will  remain  unaltered  if  we  increase  n  and/,  in  the  same  propor- 
tion, so  as  to  keep  («  -  fi)lf\  constant.  But,  if  we  increase  u  and/,  in 
any  ratio,  v^  (which  will  be  equal  in  this  case  to  the  distance  LM)  will 
be  increased  in  the  same  ratio.  Thus,  by  using  a  lens  of  sufficiently 
long  focus  and  a  sufficiently  wide  aperture,  placed  at  a  suitable  distance 
from  R,  we  can  increase  the  distance  RM  as  much  as  we  please  without 
diminishing  the  brightness  of  the  final  image. 

An  increase  in  d  will  obviously  diminish  the  brightness  of  the  final 
image ;  on  the  other  hand,  with  a  given  speed  of  rotation  of  the 
mirror  R,  and  a  given  distance  RM,  the  line  SS'  (Fig,  121)  will  sub- 
tend a  constant  angle  at  R,  so  that  the  distance  between  S  and  S'  will 
increase  with  an  increase  in  th«  value  oi d (=  RS). 

In  Michelson^s  experiment,  the  source  S  was  a  narrow  vertical 
slit  illuminated  by  sunlight.  The  lens  L  (Fig.  122)  had  a  focal 
length  of  150  feet  and  was  placed  between  Rand  M,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  135  feet  from  R.  The  distance  between  S  and  R 
was  30  feet,  while  that  between  R  and  M  was  2,000  feet.  It 
will  be  seen  from  Fig.  122,  that,  for  a  ray  passing  centrally 
through  L  to  be  reflected  back  along  its  previous  path,  M 
must  be  a  concave  mirror  with  its  centre  of  curvature  at  the 
centre  of  L.  This  is  the  condition  that  the  final  image  shall 
be  an  exact  reproduction  of  the  source  S.  In  view,  however, 
of  the  difficulty  of  correctly  shaping  a  concave  mirror  with  a 
radius  of  curvature  as  great  as  1,865  feet,  Michelson  used  a 
plane  mirror  7  inches  in  breadth,  at  M.  As  a  consequence,  the 
final  image  was  not  an  exact  reproduction  of  S,  but  was  broader 
and  slightly  undefined.  In  this  case  a  vertical  cross-wire, 
stretched  across  the  aperture  at  S,  would  not  be  seen  in  the. 
final  image.  To  compensate  for  this  indefiniteness,  however,, 
Michelson  obtained  a  deflective  of  the  final  image  amounting  to 
133  mm.,  instead  of  07  mm.  as  obtained  by  Foucault.  The* 
glass  plate  used  by  Foucault  (Fig.  121)  was  dispensed  withj 
the  deflected  image  being  directly  observed  by  the  aid  of  a 
telescope  placed  towards  one  side  of  S.  The  mirror,  which  was 
polished  only  on  one  side,  was.  driven  by  an.  air.  t^urbine.  at^  ^ 
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speed  of  256  revolutions  per  second.  Its  speed  was  regulated 
by  throwing  a  beam  of  light  reflected  from  it  on  to  a  mirror 
carried  by  the  prong  of  a  vibrating  tuning  fork,  so  that  the 
beam  was  reflected  thence  into  a  telescope.  When  the  beam  of 
light  fell  on  the  mirror  carried  by  the  tuning  fork,  at  intervals 
exactly  equal  to  the  period  of  vibration  of  the  latter,  the  spot 
of  light  seen  in  the  telescope  appeared  stationary  (p.  177). 
According  to  Michelson's  determination,  the  velocity  of  light 
lies  between  299,793,000  metres  per  second,  and  299,913,000 
metres  per  second. 

There  was  no  sign  of  the  observed  image  being  drawn  out 
into  a  spectrum,  as  would  be  the  case  if  the  velocity  of  light 
varied  with  the  colour  of  the  latter. 

Newcomb's  Experiments.— Newcomb,  with  the  aid  of 
Michelson,  has  made  a  further  determination  on  the  same 
general  principles.  He  increased  the  distance  RM  to  over 
12,000  feet,  and  used  a  mirror  which  could  be  rotated  in 
opposite  directions.  By  this  means  the  final  image  was 
deflected  first  to  one  side,  and  then  to  the  other,  of  S,  and  the 
distance  to  be  measured  was  doubled.  The  mirror  comprised  four 
reflecting  surfaces,  forming  faces  of  a  cube  ;  thus  the  bright- 
ness of  the  image  was  further  increased  fourfold.  Newcomb's 
final  result  was  that  the  velocity  of  light  lies  between  299,830,000 
metres  per  second,  and  299,890,000  metres  per  second. 

Most  Probable  Value  of  the  Velocity  of  Light.— The  two 
determinations  of  the  velocity  of  light,  which  make  the  greatest 
claims  to  accuracy,  are  those  of  Cornu,  and  Michelson  and 
Newcomb.     The  respective  values  obtained  are 

According  to  Cornu  .  .  .  300,400,000  +  300,000  metres  per  second. 
According  to  Michelson 

and  Newcomb    ....      299,860,000+     30,000         ,,  „ 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Michelson  and  Newcomb's  value  lies 
outside  the  limits  given  by  Cornu,  being  slightly  smaller.  The 
general  agreement  is  very  good,  but  the  question  may  be  raised  : 
does  the  true  velocity  of  light  lie  between  the  comparatively 
narrow  limits  given  by  Michelson  and  Newcomb  ?  This  point 
has   been  discussed,  by  M.   Comu.^     In  his  opinion,  the  un- 

1  "  Sur  la  Vitesse  de  la  Lumi^e,"  Rapports  prisentts  au  Congris  intfmaiionaly 
tome  II.,  p.  235.  ^      . 
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certainty  of  the  truth  of  the  assumptions  mentioned  on  p.  228 
must  be  taken  into  account  in  this  connection.  In  answer  to 
this  criticism,  it  may  readily  be  admitted  that  the  accuracy  of 
the  rotating  mirror  method  depends  on  the  truth  of  the 
assumptions  specified ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  light  appears  to  justify 
these  assumptions.^ 

The  Corpuscular  Theory  of  the  Nature  of  Light.— In  the 

speculations  of  the  ancients  (such  as  Plato  and  Aristotle),  light 
was  considered  to  be  merely  a  property  of  the  eye,  which 
virtually  had  the  power  of  throwing  out  invisible  tentacles, 
thus  becoming  cognisant  of  the  nature  of  distant  objects.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  criticise  such  speculations  in  detail  ;  the  art 
of  photography,  and  many  experimental  investigations,  have 
proved  that  the  effects  of  light  may  be  detected  by  methods 
which  do  not  depend  on  any  property  of  the  eye. 

According  to  the  corpuscular  theory,  light  consists  of  a 
swarm  of  material  particles  moving  at  a  great  speed  ;  these 
particles  are  supposed  to  be  emitted  by  a  luminous  body,  very 
much  as  shots  may  be  fired  from  a  gun.  Their  mechanical  im- 
pact on  the  retina  produces  the  sensation  of  light.  They  move 
in  straight  lines  as  long  as  they  continue  to  travel  through 
interstellar  space,  just  as  a  projectile  would  do  in  similar 
circumstances.  On  approaching  to  within  a  certain  very  small 
distance  from  the  surface  of  a  material  medium,  the  path  of  the 
luminous  corpuscle  is  modified. 

The  nature  of  this  modification  varies  according  as  the 
corpuscle  is  in  a  condition  favourable  to  reflection  or  transmis- 
sion. In  the  former  case  it  experiences  a  repulsion  normal  to 
the  surface,  so  long  as  it  remains  within  a  certain  very  small 
distance  from  the  latter.  If  we  resolve  the  velocity  of  the  particle 
into  components  respectively  perpendicular  and  parallel  to  the 
surface,  the  repulsion  first  neutralises  and  then  reverses  the 
perpendicular  component,  while  leaving  the  other  component 
unaffected.  Thus,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
surface  the  path  of  the  corpuscle  is  curved  (Fig.  123). 
The  initial  and  final  paths  of  the  corpuscle  are  rectilinear, 
and  are  equally  inclined  to  the  normal  to  the  surface. 

1  See  Dr.  O.  Lodge,  on  Aberration  Problems,  Phil.  Trans,  vol.  184  (1893)  A., 
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If,  on  approaching  the  surface,  (he  corpuscle 

dition  favourable  to  transmission,  it  experiences  a 
toward  the  more  refracting  medium.  Let  the  path  of  the 
corpuscle  be  as  represented  in  Fig.  124,  the  lower  medium 
being  the  more  refracting  ;  then  the  component  velocity  of 
the  corpuscle,  perpendicular  to  the  surface,  will  be  increased 
as  it  passes  through  a  thin  layer  bounded  by  two  planes 
parallel  to,  and  on  opposite  sides  of,  the  surface,  while  the 
component  velocity  parallel  to  the  surface  remains  unaffected 
After  traversing  the  layer  mentioned,  the  velocity  of  the  cor- 
puscle experiences  no  further  change.  Thus,  if  i  and  r  are  the 
angles  which  (he  initial  and  final  paths  make  with  the  normal  to 


the  surface,  and  if?'  and  v'  are  the  respective  velocities  in  the 
upper  and  lower  media,  then  v  sin  i  will  be  the  component 
velocity  parallel  to  the  surface  before  refraction,  and  v'  sin  r  will 
be  the  corresponding  value  after  refraction.     Thus, 


--,  and  s 


/■/si, 


Thus,  the  ratio  of  the  sines  of  the  angles  of  incidence  and 
refraction  will  be  constant,  in  accordance  with  Snell's  law.  But, 
since  the  ratio  is  greater  than  unity  when  light  is  refracted 
from  a  rarer  to  a  denser  medium,  the  ratio  v*/*  must  be  greater 
than  unity,  and  in  the  denser  {more  refraciing)  medium  the 
velocity  of  light  must  be  greater  tkaa  in  the  rarer  medium. 
Thus    the  corpuscular  theory  of  light  involves  an  essential 
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ondition  which  can  be  tested  experimentally.  As  we  have 
•ecn,  Foucault  proved  that  light  travels  more  slowly  in  water 
than  in  air.  From  the  moment  of  the  completion  of  Foucault*s 
experiment,  the  corpuscular  theory  became  untenable. 

In  order  to  account  for  the  simultaneous  reflection  and  refraction  of 
light,  Newton  assumed  that  at  the  surface  of  separation  of  two  media, 
the  luminous  corpuscles  are  subject  to  "fits"  of  easy  reflection  and 
easy  transmission.  To  explain  these  fits,  he  asked  **  when  a  ray  of 
light  falls  on  the  surface  of  a  pellucid  body,  and  is  there  refracted  or 
reflected,  may  not  waves  of  vibrations,  or  tremors,  he  thereby  excited 
in  the  refracting  or  reflecting  medium  at  the  point  of  incidence  and 
continue  to  arise  there,  and  to  be  propagated  from  thence  ....  and 
are  not  these  vibrations  propagated  from  the  point  of  incidence  to  great 
distances  ?  And  do  they  not  overtake  the  rays  of  light,  and  by  over- 
taking them  successively,  do  they  not  put  them  into  the  fits  of  easy 
reflexion  and  easy  transmission  described  above?  For  if  the  rays 
endeavour  to  recede  from  the  densest  part  of  the  vibration,  they  may 
be  alternately  accelerated  and  retarded  by  the  vibrations  overtaking 
them.'** 

Fundamental  Conditions  to  be  complied  with  by  a 
Theory  of  the  Nature  of  Light.— To  account  for  the  pro- 
perties of  light,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  besides  exciting 
the  sense  of  vision  in  the  eye,  it  may,  when  absorbed  by  a 
body,  produce  a  rise  of  temperature.^  Since  heat  is  a  form  of 
energy,  the  propagation  of  light  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
transference  of  energy.  If  the  luminous  corpuscles  mentioned 
above  possessed  the  property  of  inertia,  then,  when  moving  with 
a  definite  velocity,  they  would  possess  energy.  Light  reaches 
us  from  the  stars,  so  that  the  existence  of  a  material  medium 
through  which  it  may  be  propagated  is  not  necessary.  Light 
is  propagated  in  approximately  straight  lines,  with  a  definite 
velocity,  the  value  of  this  velocity  for  propagation  in  transparent 
material  media  being  less  than  in  a  vacuum.  At  this  point  the 
corpuscular  theory  breaks  down.  Our  only  alternative  is  to 
inquire  whether  light  may  not  be  the  result  of  movements 
transmitted  through  some  non-material  medium  which  pervades 
all  space.  If  this  medium  is  endowed  with  the  property  of 
inertia,  then  the  transmission  of  any  movements  through  it  will 

1  Opticks^  fourth  edition,  1750,  book  iii.,  query  17. 
3  Eklser's  Htat/or  Aeh>anced  Students^  p.  437. 
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lie  accompanied  by  the  transmission  of  energy.  In  framing 
hypothesis  as  to  the  nature  of  these  movements,  analog)'  witl 
the  transmission  of  sound  through  a  gas  suggests  that  they  may 
be  of  the  nature  of  vibrations  or  waves.  On  the  other  hand, 
sound  is  not  transmitted  in  straight  lines  ;  it  can  reach  us  whea 
the  position  from  which  it  originated  is  hidden  from  sight,  say 
by  an  intervening  building.  This  objection  was  considered  by 
Newton  to  be  fatal  to  the  wave  theory  of  light.  However,  it 
is  now  known  that  sound  waves  of  very  high  frequency  arc 
propagated  with  a  rough  approximation  to  a  rectilinear  path. 
Thus,  a  hand  placed  some  distance  in  front  of  the  ear  will 
appreciably  screen  off  a  very  high  note,  such  as  that  from  a 
high  pitched  whistle.  Before  deciding  against  the  wave  theor>' 
of  light,  it  consequently  becomes  necessary  to  inquire  whether 
waves  of  excessively  high  frequency  may  not  be  propagated 
rectilinearly  ;  and  further,  whether,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  light 
is  propagated,  in  all  circumstances,  in  perfectly  straight 
lines  ?  These  points  will  engage  our  attention  in  the  ensuing 
chapters. 

Questions  on  Chapter  XI 

1.  Describe  and  explain  the  method  of  determining  the  velocity  of 
light  from  observations  on  Jupiter's  satellites.     (A.  1897.) 

2.  How  has  the  velocity  of  light  in  interplanetar}'  space  been 
measured?    (A.  1892.) 

3.  Explain  the  phenomenon  of  the  aberration  of  light,  and  describe 
the  apparent  motions  of  the  stars,  which  are  due  to  it.     (A.  1893.) 

4.  Descrihe  Fizcau's  method  of  measuring  the  velocity  of  light.  How 
would  the  appearances  seen  during  the  experiment  be  changed,  if  light 
of  different  colours  travelled  through  air  with  different  velocities? 
(A.  1S94.) 

5.  Explain  carefully  some  one  experimental  way  of  measuring  the 
velocity  of  light.     (Lond.  Inter.  Sci.  Pass,  1899.) 

6.  The  true  velocity  of  light  being  known  from  terrestrial  experi- 
ments, explain  how  observations  of  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites 
could  be  used  to  determine  the  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit. 
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Composition  and  Besolntion  of  Displacements.— When  a 
body  is  moved  from  one  position  to  another,  the  straight  Une 
drawn  from  the  initial  to  the  final  position  is  termed  the  dis- 
placement of  the  body.  It  follows  that  a  displac 
distance  measured  in  a  definite  di- 
rection;  its  description  involves  a 
numerical  magnitude,  together  with 
a  specification  of  the  direction  of 
measurement.  More  generally,  any 
measurement  which  involves,  not 
only  a  magnitude,  but  a  direction, 
is  termed  a  veotor,  or  directed 
quantity. 

Let  the  vectors  OA,  AB  (Fig, 
izO  indicate,  in  mai^nitude  and 
direction,  two  .uece..ive  di.pkce-  ~  "fg^SSSSir  ' 

ments   of   a   body   initially   at   O. 

Then  the  resuhant  displacement  of  the   body   is  equal  to  the 
vector  OB.     In  other  words,  the  two  successive  displacements 

OA  and  AB  are  equivalent  to  the  single  displacement  OB. 
Thus,  we  may  write  OA  +  AB  =  OB. 

We  may,  however,  proceed  in  a  different  manner.  Let  us 
displace  the  body  from  O,  first  along  OA,  through  the  distance 
Ofl|,  equal  to  OA/«,  where  n  is  any  number  ;  and  Ihen  through 
■!,*„  which  is  equal  to  AB/n,  and  is  measured  parallel  to  AB. 
These  two  successive  displacements  are  equivalent  to  the  single 
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displacement  O^i.  If  we  next  displace  the  body  through  the 
distance  ija^  parallel  to  OA  and  equal  to  0A/»  ;  and  then 
through  the  distance  jijij,  parallel  to  AB  and  equal  to  AB/«, 
the  body  will  have  arrived  at  i^-  Repeating  this  proce- 
dure until  n  displacements,  each  equal  to  OA/n,  have  been 
effected  parallel  to  OA,  and  an  equal  number  of  displacements, 
each  equal  to  AB/«,  have  been  effected  parallel  to  AB,  it  is 
evident  that  the  body  finally  arrives  at  B.     Its  actual  path  has 

been   along  the  zig-zag  line  Oni  i,  a2  ^^  a^  i^ B,  and  the 

resultant  displacement  is  equal  to  OB.     If  we  imagine  that  R, 
lumber  of  steps  in  the  zig-zag  path,  is  increased  indefinitely, 


then  the  latter  approximates 

body  still  suffers  the  displ; 

tesimal  displacement  paialle 

lesima)  displacement  parallel 

ditions  are  practically  the  san 

AB  were  performed  simultaneously,  and 

is  the  single  displacement  OB. 


traight   line   OB. 

OA  and  AB,  but  an  infini- 

3  OA  is  followed  by  an  infini- 

AB  and  so  on.    Thus,  the  con- 

f  the  displacements  OA  and 

that  the  result 


of  the  simultaneous  superposition  of  displacements  oc 


■>ving  railway  carriage..  The 
livalent  lo  the  displacenieni 
the  carriage,  togethei  willi 
ion  relative  lo  the  carriage, 
ents  OA  and  AB  are  cqui- 
nt  OB  ;  and  conversely,  any 
I  lie  replaced  by  the  coni- 
OA  and  AB.  Any  iiiapii- 
ay  be  chosen  for  one  of  the 
OA,  but  when  this  is  given, 
pi>nent  AB  becomes  knuwr. 
the  components  are  given, 
the  magnitude  of  the  com- 


nethod  of  resolving  a  dis- 
e  its  components  so  that  tbt 


LetO\=  L 

Then,  x/r  =  cos  fl,  and  x  = 
ylr  i^  ]ain  9,  and^  = 
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OompoBition  and  SoBolntion  of  Velocities.— When  a  body 
is  moving  uniformly  in  a  straight  hne,  its  velocily  is  equal  to  the 
distance  through  which  it  moves  in  one  second.  If  (he  body 
is  not  moving  uniformly,  its  velocity  at  any  instant  is  equal 
to  the  distance  it  would  cover  in  one  second  if  it  continued 
moving  as  at  the  instant  under  consideration.  It  follows  that 
a  velocily  is  a  displacement  per  unit  time.  Thus,  velocities 
may  be  compounded  or  resolved  in  the  same  manner  as 
displacements. 

Oon^osition  ftnd  Beaolution  of  Forces.— When  the  velocity 
of  a  body  is  variable,  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  velocity  mea- 
sures the  force  acting  on  each  unit  of  mass  of  the  body,  in  the 
■direction  of  the  increase  of  velocity.  The  unit  of  force  (the 
dyne)  when  acting  on  a  gram 
■of  matter  produces  unit  {;>. 
[  cm.  per  sec.)  increase  in 
the  velocity  in  every  second 
during  which  it  acts. 

Let  a  certain  force  when 
acting  on  a  gram  of  matter 
.increase  its  velocity  by  the 
distance  OA  (Fig,  127)  per 
second  in  each  second.  Then 
OA  represents  this  force  in 
magnitude  and  direction. 
Let  any  other   force  be  re-  ^'"-  "7- -Composition  of  Forces. 

presented  in  a  similar  man- 
ner by  OC.  Then,  these  two  forces,  when  acting  simultaneously 
on  a  gram  of  matter,  would,  during  a  second,  increase  its 
velocity  by  the  components  OA  and  OC.  From  A  draw  AB 
equal  and  parallel  to  OB,  and  join  OB.  Then  the  velocily  of  the 
gram  of  matter  will  be  actually  increased  by  the  distance  OB 
per  second  during  each  second.  A  single  force  equal  to  OB 
would  also  produce  the  same  increase  of  velocily.  Thus,  OB 
represents  the  rwultmt  of  ihe  forces  OA  and  OC.  Conse- 
quently forces  may  be  compounded  and  resolved  in  the  same 
manner  as  displacements  and  velocities. 

Periodic  Motion.— When  a  body  moves  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  periodically  retraces  its  path,  the  motion  is  said  to  be 
periodic.    The  time  which  elapses  between  successive  passages 
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'e  direction  through  any  point  is  tenned  the  I 


The  motion  of  the  hands  of  a  cluck  is  periodic,  the  period  of  th( 
motion  of  Ihe  minuLe  hand  being  one  hour,  or  3600  setonda.  The  bob 
of  a  pendulum  niovci  iieriodically,  the  period  being  equj!  to  the  linii' 
of  one  complete  (to  and  fro)  oscillation. 

Simple  Hannonic  Motion  (S.H.1I,).— A  panicular  kind  of 
periodic  motion  demands  special  attention.  In  Fig.  128,  AB 
represents  a  slotted  bar  ripdly 
connected  to  a  rod  CE,  which 
works  in  guides  at  E  and  D.  Thus, 
the  slotted  bar  AB  is  onlj' capable 
of  moving  at  right  anj^les  to  its 
length,  or  parallel  t' 


CE. 


I.  I', 


be 


I   by  a 


e  ;  this 


rolaiprf 


TlS.-Mcchani^ni  pioilucing 
iinplc  HaniloIlU;  Molion. 


in  the  slot  of  the  bar 
as  the  disc  rotates,  Iht  yiin  V  de- 
scribes a  circle  ;  ihe  direction  ol\u 
motion  is  thus  continually  changing. 
The  component  of  its  motion  per- 
pendicular to  Ab  will  be  communi- 
cated to  tlie  slotted  bar  and  its 
guiding  rod  ;  while  the  coinponenl, 
parallel  to  AB,  will  produce  no  effecl  on  the  motion  of  the  slotted 
bar.  The  slotted  bar  will  thus  move  up  and  down  as  the  pin  P 
describes  its  circular  path  :  it  is  said  to  perform  a  simple  iar- 
monic  motion  {S.UM.). 

The  characlcristic  properties  of  a.  S.  H.  M.  can  he  studied  by  the  aid 
of  Fig.  129.  Let  a  tracing  point,  P,  revolve  uniformly  about  0  as 
centre,  at  a  constant  distance  from  it,  equal  to  OP ;  the  directien  of 
motion  lieing  opposite  to  that  of  the  hands  of  a  clock.  Through  0 
draw  the  teclangular  axes  X'OX  and  V'OY.  From  P  draw  PQ 
perpendk^lar  lo  OY.  Then,  Iteating  OP  as  a  vector,  we  see  that  it  is 
equivalent  lo  the  components  OQ  and  QP.  Thus,  OQ  is  the  cooj- 
ponent  of  OP  resolved  parallel  to  OV.  As  P  revolves  about  O,  the 
point  Q  will  move  up  and  down  along  V'OV.  When  P  passes  aooss 
the  axis  X'OX,  Q  will  jiass  through  O.     When  P  passes  across  the  wis 
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V'OV,  Q  will  be  at  ils  position  of  niaximum  displacement  relative  to  its 
mean  position,  O.  The  moximuni  displacement  of  Q  will  thus  be 
qual  to  the  radius  iif  the  ciicular  path  of  P  ;  il  is  termed  the  amplitnd* 
iiftheS,  H.M.  The  phue  of  the  S.H.M.  atanyinstanl  is  equal  lo  the 
angle  which  has  been  swept  oul  by  the  line  OP,  measured  from  » 


.  lag, — Cbanderis 


neosure  (he  phase  from  the  particular 
portion  of  OP  when  Q  is  moving  in  a  certain  direction  (say  upwards) 
through  O.  Thus,  in  Fig.  129,  the  angle  XOl' =  0,  is  equal  lo  iha 
phase  nfthc  S.H.M.  when  P  has  the  position  indicated. 

The  displacements  of  Q  for  various  values  of  the  phase  angle  9,  are 
shown  by  the  curve  lo  the  right  of  Fig.  129.  The  distance  tir,  measured 
along  the  horizontal  axis,  is  taken  equal  to  the  circular  measure  of  the 
angle  XOP,  and  'the  distance  r/i  plotted  vertically  above  r  is  equal  lo 
the  corresponding  value  of  OQ.  Other  points  on  the  curve  are  oblained 
in  a  similar  nuinner. 

Let  OP  =  fl,  while  OQ  =  y.  Then  j'/o  =  cos  ^- -  9^=  sin  9. 
Therefore^  =  a  sin  9.     This  Is  the  equation  lo  the  curve  to  the  right  of 

Fig.  129. 

When  the  tracing  point  P  crosses  the  axis  OX,  it  is  moving  parallel  to 
the  axis  OY.  Consequently,  at  this  instant  the  point  Q  is  moving  along 
OY  with  a  velocity  equal  to  that  of  the  tracing  point  P  in  ils  circular 
path.  Let  the  tfacing  point  complete  a  revolution  about  O  in  a  time  T. 
Since  the  length  of  its  circular  path  is  equal  lo  iiro,  ihe  velocity  of  P  is 
equal  to  iwa/T.  Hence,  tlM  Ttlootty  of  Q  u  tt  pMiM  through  Ita 
neui  pMitiDU  O  U  equal  to  2ira/T. 

When  the  tracing  point  P  crosses  the  axis  OV,  it  is  moving  in  a 
direction  peipendiculai  to  OV.  At  this  instant  the  point  Q  will  be 
statiopary.  Consequently,  nt  ths  sxtremity  of  it*  exeunion  on  eithet 
■ida  ol  it*  mMQ  poiitlon  O,  the  point  Q  ii  for  an  intttint  *t*tlonM7. 
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Thus,  a  point  executing  a  S.H.M.  moves  with  a  maximum  velocity 
equal  to  2'walT  on  passing  through  its  mean  position.  Its  velocity  then 
diminishes  as  it  recedes  from  its  mean  position,  and  becomes  equal  to 
zero  at  the  extremity  of  an  excursion.  Subsequently,  as  the  point 
returns  toward  its  mean  position,  its  velocity  increases,  and  once  more 
attains  the  value  2ira/T  on  moving  through  the  mean  position. 

Besolution  of  a  Circular  Motion  into  its  Harmonic  Oon- 

StituentS.— The  vector  OP  (Fig.  129)  is  equivalent  to  the  two 
components  OR  =  jt,  and  RP  =/,  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 
Now,  OR/OP  =  xja  =  cos  d,  and,  therefore,  x  ^  a  cos  6. 

As  P  moves  uniformly  round  its  circular  path,  the  point  R 
will  move  backwards  and  forwards  along  the  axis  X'OX,  and 
will  obviously  execute  a  S.H.M.  R  will  be  at  its  position  of 
maximum  displacement  at  the  instant  when  Q  is  passing 
through  O.     Consequently  the  phases  oiy  and  x  differ  by  ir/2. 

This  can. also  be  shown  as  follows.    We  have,  for  the  S.H.M 
executed  along  X'OX — 

X  ^  a  cos  6, 

For  the  S.H.M.  executed  along:  Y'OY  we  have — 

y  ^  a^xnO  —  a  cos  ( d\  =  a  cos(  6 j. 

Therefore  the  phase  oiy  is  behind  that  of.*-  by  ?. 

'2 

Thus,  we  can  always  decompose  a  uniform  circular  motion  into 
two  8.H.M.'s  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  the  amplitudes  of  the 
latter  being  equal,  but  their  phases  differing  by  ir/2.  OonTorselj) 
two  8.H.M/S  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  of  equal  amplitudes  but 
with  phases  differing  by  ir/2,  can  be  replaced  by  a  uniform  drenlir 
motion,  the  radius  of  the  circle  being  equal  to  the  amplitude  of 
either  S.H.M. 

Let  the  point  P  complete  one  revolution  in  a  time  T.    If  a 

time  /  is  occupied  in  describing  the  arc  XP,  we  have  6  =  27r//T. 

Thus,  for  the  equations  of  the  mutually  rectangular  S.H.M/s 

into  which  the  circular  motion  of   P  may  be  decomposed, 

we  have — 

X  ^  a  cos  (2ir//T)  ; 

/  =  «  sin  (2ir//T). 

T  is  the  period  of  the  S.H.M.'s,  or  of  the  equivalent  circular 
motion,    a  is  the  amplitude  of  either  S.H.M. 
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ps(3:r//T): 
I  sin  (zir//T). 


We    have    heretofore    supposed  that   P  revolves  about   O 

in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  in  which  the  hands  of  a  clock 

revolve.      If    we   now    suppose   that    it    nio\'es    in    the    same 

direction  as  that  in  which  the  hands  of  a  clock  revolve,  0  will 

be  negative,  and  we  must  put  6  =  -  zntjl. 

The  equations  of  the  corres ponding  S.H.M.'s  will  be 

X  ^  aQ0s6~  acosC-2n//T)  = 

_V  =  a  sin  fl  =  «  sin  (-  2)r//T)  = 

Superposition  of  Two  Eiin&l  and  Opposite  Oircnlat 
Motions.— Let  two  tracir-  |>oiiil^  -.lait  sirm}U:mci)u:,!>  fri>[u 
A  (Fig.  130),  and 
move  round  the  cir- 
cle ABCD  in  equal 
times,  but  in  opposite 
directions.  In  each 
revolution  these 
paints  will  pass  each 
other  at  A  and  C, 
Let  us  call  the  cir- 
cular motion  executed 
in  the  direction  in 
which  the  hands  of 
a  clock  revolve,  a 
right-handed  circular 
motion ;     that     eice- 


cuied    in    the    oppo-       1 
site    direction    being 
termed     left-handed. 
Then  we  can  decom- 
pose each  circular  motion 
we  have— 

r, 
>'i= 

=   acos(2ff/rr)1 
=  -a  sin  (2ir//T)) 

>  Right-handed  circular  motion. 
l^"^{4.>f  Left-handed  circular  motion. 

(2ff//T)J 

these  two  circular  motions  simultaneously 
:  f  its  component  displacement  parallfl  to 
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component  displacement  parallel  to  the  axis  of  _y  will  be  equal 
toj'i  +  y2f  which  is  equal  to  zero.  Thus,  two  oircalar  motionf, 
starting  Bixnoltaneoasly  from  A,  and  executed  in  eqnal  timei  but  in 
opposite  directions,  are  equivalent  to  a  single  8.H.M.  executed  in 
the  line  CA. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  the  tracing  points  pass  each  other  at  the 
points  A'  and  C  (Fig.  130),  then  the  resultant  S.H.M.  will  be 
executed  in  the  .line  C'A'. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  the  tracing  points  start  from  A  in 
opposite  directions,  but  complete  their  circular  paths  in  times 
which  are  not  exactly  equal.  Let  the  left-handed  circular 
motion  be  executed  in  less  time  than  the  right-handed  one. 
Then,  if  the  difference  of  the  periods  is  very  small,  the  two 
tracing  j>oints  will,  in  their  first  revolution,  pass  each  other  at  a 
point  very  near  to  C,  and  again  at  a  point  very  near  to  A.  This 
will  correspond  to  a  S.H.M.  along  the  line  AC.  But  after  a 
number  of  revolutions  the  tracing  point  moving  in  the  left- 
handed  direction  will  reach  C  before  the  arrival  of  the  tracing 
point  moving  in  the  opposite  direction.  Consequently  the  two 
tracing  points  will  now  pass  each  other  at  a  point  C  between 
C  and  D,  and  again  at  A',  between  A  .and  B.  This  will 
correspond  to  a  S.H.M.  executed  in  the  line  C'A'.  As  time 
elapses,  the  direction  C'A'  of  the  resultant  S.H.M.  will  be  rotated 
through  a  greater  angle  from  CA. 

Thus,  two  uniform  circular  motions  executed  in  opposite  directions, 
and  in  periods  which  are  not  exactly  equal,  are  equivalent  to  a 
single  8.H.M.  executed  in  a  straight  line  which  slowly  rotates 
in  the  direction  of  the  quicker  circular  motion. 

Composition  of  any  two  S.H.M.'s  executed  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  in  equal  Periods.— A  graphical  solution 
of  this  problem  is  given  in  Fig.  131.  Let  the  amplitude  of  the 
S.H.M.  executed  along  the  line  X'OX  be  equal  to  the  radius 
of  the  outer  circle,  while  that  of  the  S.H.M.  executed  along 
the  perpendicular  axis  Y'OY  is  equal  to  the  radius  of  the  inner 
circle.  Since  the  periods  of  the  two  S.H.M.'s  are  equal,  the 
respective  tracing  points  will  traverse  these  circles  in  equal 
times,  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  in  which  the  hands  of  a 
clock  revolve.  The  positions  of  the  tracing  points  at  any  par- 
ticular instant  will  depend  on  the  initial  phases  of  the  S.H.M.'s. 
If  the  phases  were  initially  equal,  the  tracing  point  on  the  outer 
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circle  passes  through  the  line  OX  when  thai  on  the  inner  circle 
passes  through  OV.  Fig.  131  is  constructed  on  the  supposition 
that  (he  phase  of  the  S.H.M.  executed  parallel  lo  Y'OY  is  in 
advance  of  that  executed  parallel  to  X'OX  by  7r/4.  Conse- 
quently, when  the  tracing  point  on  the  outer  circle  passes  through 
the  point  marked  1  on  that  circle,  the  other  tracing  point  will 
pass  through  the  point  marked  1  on  the  inner  circle.  Starting 
from  these  points,  divide  the  circumferences  of  the  two  circles 
into  the  same  number  of  equal  parts,  and  number  the  dividing 


S.H.M.i, 


points  consecutively  in  the  direction  of  motion.  Then,  the  tracing 
points  on  the  two  circles  will  pass  simultaneously  through  the 
points  bearing  similar  numbers.  The  component  displacements 
*t  any  instant  are  found  by  drawing  perpendiculars  from 
corresponding  points,  on  the  outer  and  inner  circles,  to  the  lines 
OX  and  OY  respectively.  The  resultant  displacement  at  that 
instant  is  found  by  compounding  these  components  in  the 
manner  explained  on  p.  237.  Thus,  a  siraij,'ht  line  drawn 
from  O  to  A  will  give  the  resultant  displacement  at  the  in- 
stant when  the  tracing  points  pass  through  the  points  marked  I, 
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The  construction  for  the  resultant  displacements  at  other 
instants  will  be  seen  on  inspection  of  Fig.  131.  It  thence 
becomes  evident  that  the  two  S.H.M.'s  of  unequal  amplitudes 
and  phases  are  together  equivalent  to  an  elliptic  motion.  The 
solution  of  the  following  particular  cases  can  be  effected  on 
similar  lines,  and  may  be  left  as  exercises  to  the  student. 

1.  When  the  amplitudes  are  unequal,  and  the  phases  differ  by 
7r/2  or  3ir/2,  the  axes  of  the  ellipse  coincide  with  the  axes  of 
reference  X'OX  and  Y'OY. 

2.  When  the  amplitudes  are  equal  or  unequal,  and  the  phases 
differ  by  o,  or  tt,  the  ellipse  degenerates  into  a  straight  line. 

3.  When  the  amplitudes  are  equal,  and  the  phases  differ  by 
7t/2  or  37r/2,  the  ellipse  degenerates  into  a  circle  (compare 
with  p.  242). 

Analytical  Solution — The  same  problem  may  be  solved  analytically 
as  follows  : — 

Let  the  amplitudes  of  the  S.  H.M.'s  along  the  axes  X'OX  and  Y'OY 
be  respectively  equal  to  a  and  fi.  At  a  given  instant  let  the  tracing 
point  on  the  outer  circle  be  jn  advance  of  its  starting  point,  on  the  axis 
OX,  by  a  distance  subtending  an  angle  8  at  the  centre  O.  Then,  if  a:  is 
the  component  displacement  parallel  to  the  axis  OX,  we  have  (p.  242)^ 

X  =  a  cos  d. 

This  is  the  equation  to  the  S.II.M.  executed  along  the  axis  X'OX. 
If  the  phase  of  the  S.H.M.  executed  along  the  axis  Y'OY  is  in  advance 
of  that  executed  along  X'OX  by  the  angle  8,  the  tracing  point  on  the 
inner  circle  will  be  in  advance  of  its  starting  point  on  OY  by  a  distance 
subtending  an  angle  ($  +  5)  at  the  origin.  Thus,  if  ^  is  the  component 
displacement  parallel  to  the  axis  OY,  we  have — 

y  =  d  cos  {0  +  5). 

This  is  the  equation  to  the  S.H.M.  executed  along  the  axis  Y'OY. 

y 

Now —        r  =  cos  ($  +  h)  =  cos  0  cos  8  -  sin  d  sin  S 
o 

X  /  jr-  \  i 

=  cos  d  cos  8  -  (i  -  cos' 8)  i  sin  8  =  —  cos  8  .-  11  -  —A  sin  8. 

y-  xy  3C^  X^ 

• '  •   ia  ~  2  "4  cos  8  +  -7,  cos'  s  =  sin'  8  — •.,  sin'  8. 
tr  ah  a^  a^ 
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..^  = 


This  is  Ihe  general  equation  lo  an  ellipse.     When  S  = 
and  cost  =4-1.     In  this  case  Ihe  equation  reduces  to — 


This  is  the  equation  to  a  straight  line  pas^ng  through  the  origin,  and 
inclined  to  the  axis  of  j  at  an  angle  of  which  the  tangent  is  equal  to 
-  #/a.     in  —  T,  cos  I  —  -  I,  and  we  find  that — 


This  i: 

i  the  equatii 

inclined 

10  the  axi: 

10  i/a. 

When   «  = 

I.     In  this 

I  straight  line  pasRing  through  the  origin,  and 
at  an  angle  of  which  the  tangent  is  equal 
ar  3ir/2,  cos  »  =■  o,  and 
'e  find  that — 


a»  "^  *» 

This  is  the  equation  tu  an  ellipse  of  which  the 
semi-axes  are  respectively  equal  to  ti  and  i,  and 
coincide  with  the  axes  of  jr  and  y. 

When   a  =  i,   the  'ellipse    degenerates  into  a 

ExPT.  53. — Obtain  a  piece  of  clock-spring  J  or 
6  inches  in  length,  heat  a  small  portion  near  the 
middle  point  to  redness  in  a  blowpipe  Hame,  and 
twist  it  while  in  the  Rame  so  that  the  two  halves 
lie  in  mutually  perpendicular  planes  (Fig.  131)- 
Sharpen  one  end,  and  fix  a  silvered  bead  to  it. 
CUmp  the  opposite  end  of  the  spring  in  a  vice. 
Then  the  two  halves  of  (he  spring  are  capable  of  'us«^ln"_ 

bending  in  directions  lying  in  mutually  perpen-  ment  53, 

dicnlar  planes.      By  adjusting  the  point  at  which 
the  spring  is  clamped,  the  periods  of  vibration   in  these  directions  can 
be  broi^ht  into  approximate  ^reement.     On  selling  the  free  end  of 
the  sp«ii^  in  vibration,  the  bead  wUl  be  seen  to  describe  a  straight  line, 


'M 
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ellipse,  or  circle.  If.  as  generally  happens,  the  periods  uf  vibraliaD  in 
peipendicuUr  directions  are  not  exactly  equal,  the  ligun:  described  by 
the  bead  will  pass  from  n  sliaighl  line  to  an  ellipse  and  ihence  to  a 
Circle,  which  in  its  turn  will  knglhen  out  into  an  ellipse  and  a  straight 
liite,  and  so  oni 

Ootnposltion  of  »ar  Number  of  8.H.H.'s  of  Baaal  FeriocU, 
executed  in  the  Same  Directii>n.~Let  OPj,  OP^  (Fig.  r33),  be 
equal  to  the  amplitudes,  while  the  angle  PiOI',  represents  the 


WBi 


Straisht  Li 

phase  difference,   of  two    S.H.M 
equal  periods.     Let  the  points 
direction  opposite  to  that  of  thi 
round  circles  of  radii  equal  to  ( 
that  the  angle  P,OPj  remain; 
the  components  of  OPj  and  OPj 
be  equal  to  simultaneous  values 
S.H.M.'s.     Since  these  di*pli 
line,  their  resultant  will  be  equal 
P,R  parallel   and  equal  to  OPj, 


executed  along  X'OX  in 
and  P3  revolve  uniformly  in  a 
lotion  of  the  hands  of  a  clock, 
,  and  OPj,  in  such  a  manner 
onstant.  Then  OB  and  OC, 
resolved  parallel  to  OX,  nill 
of  the  displacements  of  the 
n  the  same  straight 
to  OB  +  OC.  From  P,  draw 
and  join  OR.     From  R  draw 
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RD  perpendicular  to  OX.  Then  it  is  obvious  that  BD  =  OC, 
so  that  the  resultant  displacement  is  equal  to  OD.  Thus,  if  we 
suppose  the  hne  OR  to  rotate  about  O,  in  a  time  equal  to  the 
period  of  the  component  S.H.M.'s,  the  component  of  OK, 
resolved  parallel  to  OX,  will  give  the  resultant  displacement  at 
any  instant.  Thus,  OR,  is  equal  to  the  amplitude  of  the 
resultant  S.H.M.,and  the  phase  of  the  same  will  be  measured  by 
the  angle  KOX.  Thus,  WseutBompoimd  the  unpIitndeiofB.H.K.'a 
ueonted  in  tha  mum  itraiglit 
line,  Kaeording  to  th«  ordiau? 
Iiw»  applying-  to  TMtou  (p.  237). 

Let  the  vectors  OA.  OB.  OC. 
OD,  OE  (Fig.  134),  represent  the 
ampliliides  and  phases  of  a  number 
of  S.H.M.'s  executed  in  equal  pe- 
riods along  theline  OX.  From  A 
draw  A6  equal  and  parallel  to  OB  ; 
then  the  vector  Oi  represents  am- 
plitude and  phase  of  the  resultant 
of  OA  and  OB.  From  *  draw  At 
equal  and  parallel  to  OC.  Then 
the  vector  Oc'  represents  the  ampll- 

lode  and  phase  of  the  resultant  of  ''^"'i^'^j~'t^'c'^''M'I  "'^  * 

O*  and  OC.  that  is,  the  resultant  of 
OA,  OB,  and  OC.     Finally,  if  we 

draw  fi/ and  de  parallel  and  equal  lu  OD  and  OE  ri^;  pec  lively,  the 
'    vector  Oe  will  represent  the  amplitude  and  pho^e  of  the  resultant  of 
OA,  OB,  OC,  OD,  and  OE. 

Hechanical  Conditions  for  the  Execution  of  a  tinifonn 
Circular  Motion.— Let  a  body  of  mass  m  re^'oKe,  with  a  uni- 
form velocity  I',  round  a  circle  of  radius  OA  =  r  (Fig.  135).  The 
velocity  of  the  body  at  any  instant  will  be  tangential  to  the 
circle,  and  thus  is  continually  changing  in  direction,  though  its 
magnitude  remains  constant.  Consequently,  a  force  must  act 
on  the  body. 

Let  the  body  move  from  A  to  C  in  a  lime  l  ;  then  its  velocity  in  this 
lime  changes  from  AB  to  CD,  where  the  magnitudes  of  AB  and  CD  are 
both  equal  to  v,  while  their  directions  are  at  right  angles  to  Ihe  radii 
OA  and  OC  respectively.  From  A  draw  AE  equal  and  parallel  to  CD. 
TTien  to  change  AB  into.  AE,  we  mnsl  add  to  it  the  vector  BE.     Bui 


3SD 
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change  of  velocil;  per  secoDil  a  eqoal  to  the  Sanx-  acting  on  each 
I  <if  maw  of  the  body.  Thus,  BE//  is  eqnal  to  the  force  per  noil 
nas&  acting  on  the  body.  As  /is 
diminisbed  indefinitely,  the  lines  AB 
and  AE  become  more  and  more 
nearly  parallel,  and  BE  becomes 
more  and  more  nearly  perpendicular 
to  AB,  or  parallel  to  AO.  Tlias, 
tht  fare*  uting  en  Uw  body  it 
diraotad  towud  ths  amtn  of  tte 
sfrenlBr  patb. 

The  magnitude  of  Ihe  force  will 
be  eijual  to  mBE/t,  when  /  is 
diminished  indefinitely.  To  evalu- 
ate this  ratio,  notice  that  Ihe  lii- 
angles  AOC  and  BAE  are  similar, 
both  being  isosceles,  while  ^  AOC 
=  i  BAE.  Also,  in  the  limit,  ik 
arc  AC  and  its  chord  will  be  equal ; 
'""ii  t'irtu'l'iii'MoiYun!"""''"  "'  since  the  body  traverses  the  arc  AC 
in  /  seconds  with  a  velocity  v,  the 

arc  AC  "ill  Ik:  ci|Unl  to  vl.     Then,  from  the  similarity  of  the  triangles 

AU(.;niiil  BAK— 


BE      AC 

AB  "  OA" 


BE 


(\iii!>i'nuenlly,fiirconcliin;«longAO  =/— i«—  =tit.  — . 

1'his  is  tho  wvll-kiuiwn  expression  fur  the  aentiifngal  fen«  actipg 
I'll  II  iHHly  iiuivii^;  ruiinil  ii  circle  of  radius  r  with  velocity  ti. 

I.rl  llif  U«ly  VMTlile  i  comiiiele  revi^utioos  per  seomd.  Then,  in 
I'lu-  Mimiil  llic  lixly  nii'vcs  ihtuugh  a  distance  equal  lo  xmr  ;  this  is 
i-MH«\|licntly  Iho  \x-li«-ijy  of  the  body.     Thus— 


/  = 


tr(a. 


a.  (ben  ■  =  l/T. 


M*«hMti(*t  CoadttMu  fbr  the  EncntMB  of  a  S.HJC.- 

\VW»  *  Kh)\'  lit  uvA^  w  rvTvutes  3  UDifann  dicaUr  arotioo  in 
A  IKiivyt  I',  u  it)u>(  Uc  Ji<.'t«d  upon  by  a  ioRe,  d 
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the  centre  of  the  circular  path,  and  equal  in  magnitude  to 
wr(27r/T)2,  where  r  is  the  radius  of  the  circular  path.  But  a 
uniform  circular  motion  may  be  decomposed  into  two  S.H.M.'s 
executed  at  right  angles  to  each  other  in  periods  equal  to  that 
of  the  circular  motion. 

The  vector  distance,  r,  from  the  centre  of  the  circular  path  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  body  at  any  instant,  may  be  resolved  into  the  rectai^ular 
components — 

X  =  r  cos  d,  and  y  =  r  sin  6. 

The  central  force  may  be  resolved  in  the  same  directions,  and  is 
equivalent  to  the  rectangular  components — 

mi  ■=jr  cos  0  =  '"  (  Y  J  **"» 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  jr,  and 

;// 


(?)''■  ^*"  *  = "'  (?)  J-' 


parallel  to  the  axis  of  _y,  both  being  directed  toward  the  origin. 

Now  the  motion  of  a  body  in  a  straight  line  can  be  affected  only  by 
forces  acting  in  that  straight  line.     Thus,  the  force  necessary  for  the 

execution  of  the  S.  H.  M.   along  the  axis  of  jr,  is  equal  to  ///  (  —  j  x. 

This  force  is  directed  toward  the  origin,  and  is  proportional  to  x,  the 
displacement  from  that  point. 
Similarly,  the  S.  H.  M.  executed  along  the  axis  of^  is  controlled  by 

a  force  equal  to  m  ( -;p  )  ^>  acting  along  the  axis  of  y,  and  directed 

toward  the  origin. 

Thus,  a  body  moving  in  a  itraight  line  will  execute  a  8.H.M.  if 
it  ia  acted  on  by  a  force,  directed  toward  a  point  in  the  line  of  motion, 
and  proportional  to  the  diiplacement  of  the  body  from  that  point. 

Applications. — i.  Heavy  body  suspended  by  an  elastic  filament. — 
Let  A  (Fig.  136)  represent  the  equilibrium  position  of  a  heavy  body 
suspended  by  an  elastic  filament  OA.  Let  m  be  the  mass  of  the  body. 
Then  the  downward  pull  on  the  body  is  equal  to  mg^  where  g  is  the 
force  per  unit  mass  exerted  by  gravity.  At  A  this  force  is  just  counter- 
balanced by  the  tension  of  the  stretched  elastic  filament.  If  the  body 
is  displaced  downwards  to  B,  the  increase  in  the  tension  of  the  filament 
is  proportional  to  the  displacement  A6;  consequently,  the  resultant 
force  on  the  body,  when  at  B,  is  equal  to  /  x  AB,  where/ b  the  force 
of  restitution  called  into  play  by  unit  displacement  from  A.     This 
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force  acts  towaid   A,   (be   posibon   o!  equDibriiiin   of  Ihe 


displaced  upwaids  to  C,  the  tension  i^  the  fUameDl 
'  by/  X  AC,  so  that  the  opwiud  poll  of  the  filament 
is  DOW  less  than  the  downward  pall  of  gravity.  The 
resultant  force  acting  on  the  body  al  C  will  Ihna  be 
equal  to/  x  AC,  directed  toward  A. 

Conseqnenlly,  when  the  body  is  displaced  in  the 
line  OA  through  a  distance  equal  to  a,  and  then 
given  its  fieedom,  it  will  be  acted  on  at  each  instant 
by  a  force  directed  toward  A,  and  proportional  to  the 
displacement  ftooi  that  point.  It  will  therefore 
execute  a  S.ll.M.  about  the  position  irfeqnitibriam 
A.  The  ampliliKle  of  the  S.ll.M.  will  be  equal  to 
II,  and  Ihe  force  acting  on  the  body  at  the  limit  of  an 
excursion  will  be  equal  \o/a.  But  it  was  proved  on 
p.  251  that  when  a  body  of  mass  m  executes  a 
S.H.M.  of  period  T,  the  force  corresponding  to  a 
displacement  j:  from  its  position  of  equilibrium,  is 


Thus,  when  .x  =  <t,  we  have— 


>..? 


.-.  T  =  2 


Jl 


This  formula  gives  us  the  period  T  of  theS.H.M., 
in  terms  of /,  the  restoring  force  corresfionding  to  unit  displacement, 
and  m,  th."  ma^  at  the  body.  The  value  of  T  is  independent  of  the 
amplitude  a. 

Wu  may  obtain  ihe  same  result  in  another  manner.  As  the  body  is 
disjilaccil  from  its  position  of  equilibrium,  work  is  performed,  and  the 
potential  energy  of  the  body  is  increased.  At  the  limit  of  an  excmsion 
the  Ixxly  is  for  an  instant  stationary  ;  it  then  possesses  only  potential 
energy.  To  lind  the  latter,  notice  (hat  the  restoring  force  varies  fifim 
zero  at  A,  to/i  at  B  or  C.  The  average  restoring  force  over  the  path 
from  A  to  B  or  C  (Fig.  136)  is  equal  to/j/2  ;  thus,  the  potential  energy 
a(  B  or  C,  which  is  equal  to  the  work  done  during  the  dis[daceinent 

from  A  to  B,  ot  from  A  to  C,  wilt  have  the  value/"  x  a  =/-. 

When  the  body  passes  through  its  position  of  equilibrium  the  restoring 
force  vanishes,  and  the  body  then  only  possesses  kinetic  enet^.  Its 
velocity  at  that  instant  is  equal  to  3*a/T  (p.  241).  and  the  kinetic 
encl^y  of  the  body  is  consequently  equal  to  iHi(3va/T)*.     Now,  if  no 
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eaei^j  is  lost  during  ihe  pass^e  from  B  lo  A,  the  potenliiil  energy  at 
B  must  be  equal  to  the  kinetic  enei^  at  A,  by  the  law  of  Conservation 
of  Enei^.     Thus — 


f-. 


M«e-?)----vz 


It  should  be  noticed  that  the  performance  of  a  S.H.M.  is  charac- 
leriseil  by  the  continual  transference  of  energy  from  the  potential  to  the 
kinetic  form,  and  back  i^ain  to  the  potential 
form.  Al  all  points  in  an  excursion,  the  total 
enei^y  of  the  body  remains  constant. 

If  any  friclional  'forces  act  on  the  body,  the 
total  energy  of  Ihe  body  decreases  continually. 
Thus,  its  kinetic  eneigy  on  passing  through 
its  position  of  equilibrium  is  less  than  its 
potential  energy  at  the  extremity  of  the  pre- 
ceding excursion,  and  the  amplitude  contin- 
ualty  diminishes,  and  the  body  finally  comes 


a  Frte  Vibration  of  a  Simple  Pitidulum.— 
Let  a  small  heavy  body,  of  mass  m,  be  sus- 
pended from  a  point  O  (Fig.  137)  by  means  of 
an  inextensible,  masslesstilament,  OA.  If  the 
body  is  displaced  toB,  and  then  given  its  free- 
dom, it  will  oscillate  about  the  position  of 
equilibFium  A,  between  the  limiting  positions 
B  and  C.  Join  B  and  C  by  the  straight  line  of  »  Simple  1 
BC,  cutting  OA  in  D.  When  the  body  is  at 
B,  the  forces  acting  on  it  are  (1)  tng,  acting  vertically  downwards,  and 
(i)  a  certain  tension  in  the  filament  OB.  These  forces  are  respectively 
parallel  to  OD  and  OB.  When  the  arc  of  vibration  is  small,  the  body 
moves  to  and  fro  practically  along  the  line  BC  ;  thus,  the  resultant 
force  on  the  body  al  any  instant  must  act  along  the  line  BC.  Then,  if 
F  is  the  resultant  force  acting  on  the  body  at  B,  we  have — 

F        BD 


When  the  arc  through  which  the  pendulum  swings  is  very  small,  the 
point  D  will  practically  coincide  with  A,  and  the  force  F  will  act 
toward  A,  the  equilibrium  position  of  the  body.  Also,  in  that  case, 
OD  will  be  approximately  equal  to  OA,  or  to  /,   the  length  of  the 
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Thus,  the  resloring  force  is  proportional  to  the  displaci 
pendulum  bob  will  execute  a  S.H.M. 

Employing  reasoning  similar  to  that  previously  used,  \ 


"(¥)'•■?•— Vf 


Forced  Vibrationa. — In  the  foregoing  investigations,  a  body 
was  supposed  to  be  displaced,  and  then  left  free  to  vibrate  ytider 
the  action  of  the  force  called  into  play  by  its  displacemeni. 
Such  vibrations  are  said  to  he  free.  There  is  another  impon.tni 
3  of  vibrations  performed  nmler  the 


periodically.  In  such  a  case  the  body  is  constrained  to 
vibrate  in  a  period  equal  to  that  of  the  periodic  force,  and 
the  resulting  vibrations  ire  said  to  bc/orceif. 

The  general  nature  of  forced  vibrations  may  be  studied  by 
the  aid  of  Fig.  138  ;  this  refers  to  a  pendulum  attached  to  a 
point  of  support  which  itself  executes  a  S.H.M.  On  starting, 
the  motion  of  the  pendulum  is  apparently  irregular,  due  to  the 
simultaneous  execution  of  free  and  forced  vibrations.  But  after 
a  time  the  free  vibrations  die  down,  and  the  pendulum  executes 
a  S.H.M.  in  a  period  equal  to  that  of  the  point  of  support. 
Let  A'Abe  the  actual  length  of  the  simple  pendulum,  equal  to /f 
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Then  if  Tj  is  the  period  of  its  free  vibration,  T^  =  2jr(/i(^)*.  Let 
T  be  the  period  of  the  S.H.M.  executed  by  the  point  of  support. 
A  pendulum  of  length  /  would  complete  an  oscillation  in  T 
seconds,  if  T=2ir(//^)*.  Thus,  the  pendulum  must  vibrate  as  if 
it  were  supported  from  a  point  O,  by  means  of  a  fibre  of  length  /. 
Consequently,  if  T  >  T^,  we  must  have  /  >  l^  and  the  point  O  will 
be  on  the  side  of  A'  remote  from  A.  In  this  case  the  phases  of 
the  point  of  support  and  the  pendulum  bob  will  be  equal.  As 
the  point  of  support  moves  from  A'  to  B',  the  pendulum  bob 
moves  from  A  to  B  (I,  Fig.  138).  If  T  <  Tj  we  must  have  /  <  /j, 
and  the  point  O  lies  between  A'  and  A.  In  this  case  the  phases 
of  the  point  of  support  and  the  pendulum  bob  differ  by  w.  As 
the  point  of  support  moves  from  A'  to  B',  the  pendulum  bob 
moves  from  A  to  C  ;  at  any  instant  the  point  of  support  and  the 
pendulum    bob  will  be   moving  in  opposite  directions  (III, 

Fig.  138). 
With  a  given  amplitude  of  the  point  of  support,  it  is  obvious 

that  the  arc  AB  described  by  the  pendulum  bob  will  increase  as 

the  point  O  approaches  A'.    When  O  is  situated  at  A',  /  =  /j, 

and  the  period  of  vibration  of  the  point  of  support  is  equal  to 

the  free  period  of  the  pendulum.     In  this  case  an  infinitesimal 

periodic  displacement  of  the  point  of  support  will  produce  an 

indefinitely  great  amplitude  of  swing  in  the  pendulum  bob  (II, 

Fig.  138).  This  is  an  instance  of  the  sympathetic  communication 

of  vibrations, 

LastlXi^when  T  is  excessively  small  in  comparison  with  T„ 

/  will  b^  very  small  in  comparison  with  /i,  and  the  point  O  will 

approximately  coincide  with  A.     The  pendulum  bob  will  then 

be  unable  to  move  appreciably  during  the  time  required  for  the 

point  of  support  to  complete  a  vibration.     Consequently,  in  this 

case,  the  pendulum  bob  will  remain  stationary  (IV,  Fig.  138). 

Let  a  and  a  be  the  amplitudes  of  the  S.H.M.'s  respectively  exe- 
cuted by  the  pendulum  bob  and  the  point  of  support  (Fig.  138, 1).  Draw 
BD  perpendicular  to  A'A.  Then  DB  =  o  and  A'B'  =  a.  From  the 
amilar  triangles  BDO  and  B'A'O,  we  have — 

DB       A'B'        a          a 
— T,  or  T  = • 


OD       OA"^'/       /-/j  ' 

/ 
. '.  ft  =  (i-i — J—, 
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^^^  I  =  7—2  T»,  and  A  =  y-^Ti^  ; 

T2 

When  T  >  Ti,  o  has  the  same  sign  as  a.  As  T  approaches  the  value 
Tj,  the  vahie  of  a  increases,  and  becomes  equal  to  infinity  when  T  =  T). 
When  T  <  Tj,  a  and  a  halve  opposite  signs,  indicating  a  difference  of  ir  in 
the  phases  of  the  corresponding  vibrations.     Finally,  when  T  =  0,0  =  0. 

From  B'  draw  B'E  perpendicular  to  A'B',  cutting  DB  in  E.  Then 
EB  =  {a  ~  a).  As  the  point  of  support  is  displaced  from  A'  to  B',  the 
position  of  equilibrium  of  the  pendulum  bob  is  displaced  from  A  to  E ; 
we  may  term  A  and  E  its  positions  of  absolute  and  relative  equilibrium. 
Similarly,  we  may  term  EB,  or  (o  -  a),  the  relative  displacement  of 
the  pendulum  bob.  From  reasoning  similar  to  that  employed  on  p.  253> 
it  follows  that  the  restoring  force  acting  on  the  pendulum  bob  when  at  B 
is  proportional  to  EB,  or  (o  -  a).  If  /  is  equal  to  the  restoring  force 
called  into  play  by  unit  displacement  of  the  pendulum  bob  when  the 
point  of  support  is  fixed  at  A',  then/(o  -  a)  will  be  equal  to  the  re- 
storing force  when  the  bob  is  at  B  and  the  point  of  support  is  displaced 
to  B'.  Let  F  —  j\cL  -  a).  When  F  is  positive,  it  will  act  from  B 
toward  D.  The  tension  of  the  suspending  filament  will  exert  a  reaction 
equal  to  F  on  the  point  of  support  ;  when  F  is  positive,  this  reaction 
will  tend  to  increase  the  displacement  of  the  latter. 

From  the  similar  triangles  BEB'  and  B'A'O,  we  have — 

EB       A'B'         a- a  a 

or 


B'B  ~   OB"  /i  /-/i' 

/-/i  T^-Ti^ 

Consequently —  'P  2 

-g  =f{a-a)  =  fa  ^^^^  ....       (2) 

The  reaction  due  to  the  pendulum  increases  from  zero  to  F  as  the 
pendulum  bob  moves  from  A  to  B.  It  tends  to  increase  or  decrease 
the  displacement  of  the  point  of  sup^wrt,  according  as  T  is  greater  or 
less  than  Ti.  As  the  value  of  T  approximates  to  Tj,  the  value  of  P 
approaches  +  00.  The  work,  W,  performed  by  the  pendulum  bob  on 
the  point  of  support,  during  the  displacement  of  the  latter  from  A'  to  B', 
is  equal  to  the  average  value  of  the  reaction  {i.e,  F/2)  multiplied  by  the 
distance  A'B'.     Thus—  ;  , 

y^     Tf-_ 
^  2   T2-Ti2 <3) 
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If  T  >  Ti,  part  of  the  kinetic  energy  possessed  by  the  penduhim 
bob  when  it  passes  through  its  position  of  equilibrium,  A,  is  afterwards 
used  up,  during  the  excursion  from  A  to  B,  in  producing  an  increased  dis- 
placement of  the  point  of  support.  When  T  <  Tj,  the  point  of  support 
does  work  on  the  pendulum,  the  energy  of  the  latter  being  greater  at 
the  extremity  of  a  vibration  than  when  passing  through  the  point  A. 

Equations  (i),  (2),  and  (3)  above  comprise  nb  magnitudes 
relating  merely  to  a  pendulum.  They  will  apply  equally  well 
to  any  body  attracted  toward  a  point  with  a  force  proportional  to 
the  displacement,  the  point  itself  being  constrained  to  execute  a 
S.H.M. 

Wave  Motion. — When  a  number  of  bodies  are  united  by 
means  of  elastic  connections,  one  of  them  cannot  move  without 
disturbing  its  neighbours.  Thus,  a  displacement  of  any  one 
body  will  produce  a  disturbance  which  is  handed  on  from  body 
to  body  till  the  whole  of  them  have  suffered  greater  or  less 
displacements.  If  the  first  body  is  constrained  to  move  periodic 
ally,  then  the  rest  will  be  constrained  to  follow  its  motion,  so 
that  all  will  execute  periodic  motions  of  the  same  period.  We 
may  consider  an  elastic  medium,  such  as  a  jelly,  to  consist  of  an 
infinite  number  of  particles  united  by  elastic  connections.  A 
periodic  motion,  transmitted  from  particle  to  particle  of  such  a 
medium,  is  said  to  constitute  a  wave  motion.  It  must  be  noticed 
that  2i  particle  does  not  move  continuously  in  any  direction,  but 
oscillates  about  its  position  of  equilibrium.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  disturbance  communicated  to  one  particle  will,  as  we  have 
seen,  be  transmitted  through  the  medium  ;  in  a  given  medium,  a 
disturbance  of  a  given  kind  will  be  transmitted  with  a  definite 
velocity.  On  being  set  in  motion  a  particle  acquires  kinetic 
energy  ;  this  energy  must  have  been  communicated  to  it  by 
neighbouring  particles,  since  energy,  like  matter,  is  uncreatable 
and  indestructible.  Consequently,  wave  motion  is  accompanied 
by  the  transmission  of  energy. 

Waves  transmitted  along  a  Cord.— Some  of  the  essential 
characteristics  of  wave  motion  may  be  explained  by  reference 
to  Fig.  139.  AB  represents  a  stretched  flexible  string  in  its 
position  of  equilibrium.  If  the  point  A  is  caused  to  move 
upwards,  it  will  drag  the  neighbouring  portion  of  the  string 
after  it.  If  the  string  were  rigid,  all  particles  would  be  ob- 
liged to   move  so  as  to  retain  their  initial  relative  positions  ; 
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but  as  the  string  is  flexible,  the  motion  of  any  part  of  it  will 
only  exert  a  finite  reaction  on  the  neighbouring  particles,  and  a 
definite  time  must  elapse  before  these  acquire  any  appreciable 
velocity.  Thus,  the  displacement  imposed  on  A  will  travel  along  1 
the  string  with  a  definite  velocity,  being  handed  on  from  particle  , 
to  particle  of  it.  I 

Let  us  suppose  thai  one  end.  A,  of  the  string  is  conslruned  toeiecule 
a  S.H.M.,  and  let  Ai  be  the  limit  of  its  excursion  in  one  direction. 
Duiing  the  time  required  for  this  excursion,  all  points  of  the  siring 
between  A,  and  D,  have  been  displaced.  In  another  instant  D,  will 
be  set  in  motion  by  the  reaction  of  the  particle  behind  il,  and  still  later 
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the  particle  in  front  of  D,  will  in  its  turn  commence  to  move  upwards. 
The  point  A,  is  for  the  moment  al  rest,  having  reached  the  limit  of  ils 
excursion  (p.  Z41) ;  but  all  particles  between  A[  and  D,  are  moving 
upwards,  and  thus  possess  kinetic  eneigy.  These  particles  continue  10 
move  upwards  as  ihe  point  A  commences  its  return  journey ;  each  ow 
in  lutn  momentarily  comes  to  rest,  when  it  has  yielded  up  its  kinetic 
enei^  in  setting  the  more  advanced  partides  in  motion  ;  it  then 
commences  its  return  journey.  Thus,  the  motion  of  any  particle  of  the 
string  is  not  imniedia/i/y  influenced  by  the  motion  of  the  end  A.  When 
the  end  of  Ihe  string  r^ains  its  initial  position,  the  disturbance  has  the 
form  A,D^  The  particle  Dg  is  now  just  on  the  point  of  niavii^ 
upwards.  As  the  end  of  the  slrir^  moves  to  A3,  and  back  again  to  ils 
portion  of  equilibrium,  the  disturbance  goes  through  the  form  A]Dg, 
and  finally  acquires  the  form  A^Dj.  The  point  A  has  now  completed 
one  vibration,  and  is  just  on  the  point  of  moving  upwards  at-the  com- 
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mencement  of  a  second.  The  particles  at  D4  and  A4  are  moving 
through  their  positions  of  equilibrium  in  the  same  direction ;  they  are 
thus  in  the  same  phase  (p.  241).  The  particle  midway  between  A4  and 
D4  is  also  moving  through  its  position  of  equilibrium,  but  the  direction 
of  its  motion  is  opposite  to  that  of  A4 ;  the  phases  of  this  particle  and 
A4  consequently  differ  by  ir. 

If  we  imagine  the  end  A  to  continue  its  harmonic  motion,  while  the 
string  itself  is  supposed  to  be  indefinitely  long  (so  that  the  effects  pro- 
duced when  the  disturbance  reaches  the  end  of  the  string  may  be  left 
out  of  account),  it  is  plain  that  the  disturbance  A4D4  will  travel  along 
the  string,  and  will  be  succeeded  by  other  similar  disturbances  as  the 
end  A  completes  successive  vibrations.  The  disturbance  A4D4  is 
termed  a  wave,  and  a  number  of  such  disturbances  following  each  other 
are  said  to  constitute  a  wave  train.  As  a  wave  train  passes  any 
particular  particle,  the  latter  executes  a  S.  H.  M.  similar  in  every  respect 
to  that  of  the  point  A.  Particles  in  the  path  of  a  wave  train,  simnl- 
taneonsly  moving  in  the  same  direction  throngh  positions  of  eqnal 
and  similar  displaoement,  are  said  to  be  in  the  same  phase. 

In  passing  along  a  wave  train,  the  distance  between  the  nearest 
particles  which  are  in  the  same  phase  is  termed  the  wave-length. 
Thus,  A4D4  is  the  wave-length  of  the  disturbance  travelling  along  A4B4 
(Fig.  139).  It  will  easily  be  seen  by  reference  to  Fig.  139,  that  particles 
in  the  path  of  a  wave  train,  which  are  separated  by  half  a  wave-length, 
are  moving  in  opposite  directions  through  positions  of  equal  and 
opposite  displacement.  Consequently,  particles  in  the  path  of  a  wave 
train,  which  are  separated  by  a  wave-length,  or  any  whole  number 
of  wave-lengths,  will  be  in  the  same  phase,  and  thus  similarly  situated 
in  all  respects ;  those  separated  by  half  a  wave-length,  or  any  odd 
number  of  half  wave-lengths,  will  diifer  in  phase  by  ir,  or  some  odd 
multiple  of  ir,  so  that  their  displacements  as  well  as  their  velocities 
will  be  equal  in  magnitude,  but  opposite  in  directions. 

In  a  wave  train,  points  of  maximum  displacement  in  one  direction 
are  termed  the  crests  of  the  waves,  while  those  of  maximum  displace- 
ment in  an  opposite  direction  are  termed  the  troughs  of  the  waves. 
Thus,  two  crests  or  two  troughs  are  separated  by  a  distance  equal  to  a 
wave-length,  or  some  whole  number  of  wave-lengths.  The  displace- 
ment of  a  particle,  at  the  crest  or  trough  of  a  wave,  from  its  position  of 
equilibrium,  is  termed  the  amplitude  of  the  wave. 

Transverse  Waveo  in  general. — It  is  instructive  to  study  the 
properties  of  a  wave  train  firom  a  slightly  different  point  of  view.  Let 
ABCD  (Fig.  140)  represent  part  of  a  long  paper  riband  which  is 
drawn  through  a  slit  AD,  and  travels  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  with 
a  uniform  velocity,  V.     Let  a  pencil  point  P  execute  a  S.  H.  M.  along 
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the  fixed  line  V'OY,  about  the  mean  position  O,  in  a  period  eqml  to 
~  ~  ia  plain  that  a  wavy  line,  which  may  be  lenned  the  wave  cuiTt, 
n  the  movii^  [lapcr  riband.  This  wave  curve  will 
at  any  iiKtant  represent  the  displace  menu  at  all  points  in  the  patb  of 
a  wave  train.  To  determine  the  motions  of  the  individual  paiticlet  in 
the  path  of  the  wave  train,  imagine  that  a  sheet  of  paper  provided  with  . 
numerous  equidistant  slots  parallel  to  V'OV  is  maintained  stationary 
above  the  moving  riband.  Then  through  each  slot  a  small  length  o( 
the  wave  curve  will  be  visible,  and  this  nill  move  harmonically  up  and 
down  the  slot  as  the  riband  moves  uniformly  onward.     The  distance 


ft.mi  Ihi-  mtan  line  OX  to  ilit  ilsil.k-  irk'incnt  of  the  w.ivc  curve  will 
tjiif  till:  tlis|ilai-cniLiii  of  the  lorlii-k'  ni  iuiy  iiislanl.  It  a  ibus  den 
that  each  particle  executes  a  S.ll.M.  which  differs  only  in  phase  lioai 
that  eiiecufeil  by  P.  Let  a  be  the  amplitude  of  the  S.H.M.  of  each 
particle.  Then,  since  I'  moves  throi^h  O  with  a  velocity  equal  lu 
2*<i/T,  eaoh  particle  is  tlie  path  at  the  wave  train  wiU  move  thraogh 
it*  pMition  of  eqnilibrinm  on  the  line  OX  with  a  velocity  equal  to 
2*a/T.  When  r  is  at  (he  end  of  an  excursion  in  one  direction,  and  a 
thus  marking  the  crest  or  trough  of  a  wave  on  the  moving  riband,  it 
will  (or  the  moment  be  stationary ;  consequently,  the  wave  curve  is 
parallel  to  the  axis  OX  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  a  crest  or 
trough.  The  wave  curve  cuts  the  axis  OX  at  aJi  angle  B,  which  may  be 
<letermined  as  follows  : — When  the  tracing  point  Pj  (Fig.  140)  was  at  N,, 
the  pencil  point  P  was  at  N.  As  the  tracii^  point  moved  from  N,  to 
i'i,  the  pencil  point  marked  the  approximately  straight  line  NP  on  the 
moving  riband.  Then  Ian  9  =  tan  PNO  =  OP/ON,  Let  (  be  the 
time  required  for  the  tracing  piint  to  move  from  Nj  to  P,.  In  this 
time  the  paper  riband  advanced  by  the  distance  ON  with  «  uniform 
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velocity  V.  Thus  ON  =  V/.  Also  the  arc  NjPi  of  the  circular  path 
of  the  tracing  point  is  approximately  a  straight  line  parallel  to  OP. 
Since  the  velocity  of  the  tracing  point  is  equal  to  2ira/T,  we  have 
OP  =  NiPi  =2irflf//T.  Hence,  finally,  tan  P  =  OP/ON  =  2ir«/VT.  We 
shall  subsequently  find  this  result  very  useful. 

Connection  between  Wave-Length  and  Period.— The  dis- 
tance NQ  (Fig.  140)  is  equal  to  one  wave-length  (p.  259).  Let 
NQ  =  A.  Then  during  the  time  required,  for  the  moving  paper 
riband  to  travel,  with  velocity  V,  through  the  distance  NQ,  the 
point  P  has  completed  one  vibration.  Thus,  if  T  is  the  period 
of  the  S.H.M.  executed  by  P,  we  have — 

X  =  VT. 

We  have  up  to  the  present  confined  our  attention  to  waves  of  trans- 
verse displacements.  The  wave  curve  in  Fig.  140  may,  however,  be 
used  to  represent  the  displacements  in  a  wave  train  of  any  character. 
Thus,  in  explaining  sound  waves,  in  which  the  particles  in  the  path  of 
a  wave  train  execute  longitudinal  vibrations,  the  distance,  from  the  axis 
OX  to  the  wave  curve,  will  give  the  instantaneous  displacement  of  a 
particle  parallel  to  the  direction  of  wave  propagation. 

Superposition  of  Waves. — When  two  or  more  wave  trains 
travel  in  any  directions  through  a  point,  the  resultant  displace- 
ment of  a  particle  at  that  point  will,  at  each  instant,  be  equi- 
valent to  the  sum  of  the  vector  displacements  due  to  the  various 
waves.  The  velocity  of  a  particle  will  be  the  resultant  of  the 
velocities  due  to  the  various  waves.  If  the  crest  of  one  wave 
and  the  trough  of  another  pass  simultaneously  through  a  point, 
then,  at  the  instant  of  their  passage,  the  displacement  of  a 
particle  at  that  point  will  be  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  ampli- 
tudes of  the  waves  ;  if  the  waves  are  of  equal  period,  and 
travel  approximately  in  the  same  direction,  then  the  displace- 
ment of  the  particle  will  be  permanently  equal  to  zero  if  the 
amplitudes  of  the  waves  are  equal. 

If  two  wave  trains  travel  with  equal  velocities  in  the  same 
direction,  the  displacement  of  any  particles  in  their  path  can  be 
found  by  adding  the  vector  displacements  due  to  the  two  sets  of 
waves.  Fig.  141  represents  the  resultant  instantaneous  displace- 
ments at  various  points  in  the  path  of  two  wave  trains,  of  which 
the  amplitudes  are  equal  while  the  wave-length  of  one  is  half 
that  of  the  other. 
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The  resultant  (lisplaceinent  curve,  due  to  the  superposith 
any  number  of  wave  trains  of  unequal  wave-lengths,  can  I 


Conversely,  by  super!  mposin^  iv; 

phases,  and  wave-lengths,  wc  could,  by  trial,  produce 

ctirve  of  any  desired  shape. 

Resolation  of  an  Airbitrarr  Disturbance  into 
Waves.— Ii  ha3  been  proved  by  Fourier  that  any  arbitrary  dis- 
turbance tranaraitted  through  space  can  be  resolved  into  anumber 
of  simple  harmonic  waves  of  definite  amplitudes,  phases,  and 
periods.  The  following  instance  may  make  the  meaning  of  tliis 
statement  clearer.  At  Black  Gang  Chine,  in  the  Isle  of  Wlglil. 
the  receding  waves  cause  a  violent  commotion  amongst  t&e 
stones  of  the  beach.  The  stones  strike  against  one  another  al 
purely  arbitrary  intervals,  which,  however,  follow  each  other  in 
rapid  succession.    Each  concussion  produces  a  disturbance  in 
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the  surrounding  air,  and  the  result  of  the  innumerable  concus- 
sions of  different  stones  is  the  production  of  a  note  of  more  or 
less  definite  pitch.'  The  note  is  not,  however,  pure,  but  consists 
of  a  great  number  of  waves  of  which  the  periods  vary  continu- 
ously between  certain  limits  ;  the  amplitude  of  a  wave  depends 
upon  its  periiid,  attaining  a  maximum  value  far  a  particular  wave- 
length, and  falling  off  rapidly  for  greater  or  smaller  wave- 
lengths. 

This  example  will  prove  valuable  when  we  come  lo  study  the 
production  of  white  light. 

Stationarf  Waves.— When  two  similar  and  equal  wave 
trains  travel   in  opposite  di 


equal  velocities,  the  resultant  disturbance  of  the  medium  takes 
the  form  of  a  number  of  stationary  waves.  The  method  of 
production  of  stationary  waves,  together  with  their  most  import- 
ant properties,  can  be  understood  by  the  aid  of  Fig.  143.    The 

ilrawu  down  by  the  w»v»."— Tenuvson. 
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curves  A  and  B  represent  the  component  wave  trains  travelling 
in  the  directions  indicated  by  the  horizontal  arrows  ;  they  are 
drawn  one  below  the  other  in  order  to  avoid  confusion.  At  the 
instant  when  the  waves  have  the  positions  represented,  there 
will  be  no  displacement  at  any  point  along  the  line  of  transmis- 
sion ;  a  crest  of  a  wave  of  train  A  coincides  with  the  troug^h  of 
a  wave  of  train  B,  and  at  every  point  the  displacements  due  to 
A  and  B  are  equal  and  opposite.  The  resultant  displacement 
curve  at  this  instant  takes  the  form  of  the  horizontal  straight  line, 
R.  It  must  be  noticed,  however,  that  certain  points  in  this 
straight  line  are  stationar>%  while  others  are  moving  transversely 
with  considerable  velocities.  Points  at  the  crests  and  troughs 
qf  the  component  waves  are  stationary,  and  the  resultant  velocity 
at  points,  such  as  Ni,  Ng,  and  Ng,  through  which  a  crest  and  a 
trough  are  simultaneously  passing,  is  equal  to  zero.  But  the  points 
P,  Q,  in  the  component  wave  trains,  which  are  passing  through 
their  positions  of  equilibrium,  will  have  velocities  (p.  241) ;  these 
are  represented  in  Fig.  142  by  the  small  vertical  arrows.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  velocities  at  these  points  in  the  two  wave  trains 
are  in  the  same  direction,  so  that  the  velocity  of  the  points  Vj, 
V2,  V3,  and  V4,  in  the  resultant  wave  train,  is  equal  to  twice  the 
velocity  of  a  point  such  as  P  or  Q. 

As  the  component  trains  travel  in  the  directions  indicated,  the  point 
L  of  train  A  will  arrive  above  N,  at  the  same  instant  as  the  point  M  of 
train  B.  As  the  displacements  of  L  and  M  are  equal  in  magnitude  but  in 
opposite  directions,  the  displacement  at  Nj  will  still  be  equal  to  zero. 
The  transverse  velocities  at  L  and  M  are  also  equal  but  in  opposite 
directions,  so  that  the  velocity  of  Nj  will  be  zero.  In  other  words,  the 
displacements  of  the  point  Nj,  due  to  the  wave  trains  A  and  B,  will 
always  differ  in  phase  by  ir  (p.  241).  Thus  it  appears  that  the  points 
N,,  N2,  N3,  ....  will  remain  permanently  stationary.  These  points 
arc  termed  nodes. 

The  point  S  of  train  A  will  arrive  above  Vj-at  the  same  instant  as 
the  point  T  of  train  B.  The  displacements  of  S  and  T  are  equal  and 
in  the  same  direction,  so  that  the  resultant  displacement  at  Vg  will  be 
equal  to  twice  that  of  S  or  T.  When  each  wave  has  travelled  through 
a  distance  equal  to  a  quarter  of  a  wave-length,  the  troughs  C  and  D 
will  simultaneously  arrive  above  Vg,  so  that  the  resultant  displacement 
at  that  point  will  then  be  at  its  maximum  value,  equal  to  twice  the 
amplitude   of  either  of  the   component   waves.     At   this   instant  the 
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resultant  displacement  curve  takes  the  form  of  the  continuous  curved 
line  in  R. 

When  each  wave  has  travelled  through  a  distance  equal  to  half  a 
wave-length,  the  resultant  curve  again  takes  the  form  of  the  straight 
line  through  R  ;  the  original  velocities  at  Vj,  Vj,  V3,  and  V4  will  now 
be  reversed.  As  the  component  waves  travel  through  another  quarter 
of  a  wave-length,  the  resultant  displacement  changes  to  the  form  repre- 
sented by  the  broken  curved  line  in  R.  After  moving  through  yet 
another  quarter  of  a  wave-length,  the  component  waves  will  constitute 
a  train  identical  with  that  with  which  we  started,  so  that  the  resultant 
displacement  once  more  takes  the  form  of  a  straight  line. 

The  points  Vj,  V2,  Vg,  V4  .  ,  .  ,  which  suffer  the  maximum  dis- 
placement, are  termed  antinodes ;  the  portions  of  the  displacement 
curve  lying  between  two  nodes  is  termed  a  ventral  segment.  The 
distance  between  two  successive  nodes,  or  two  successive  antinodes,  is 
equal  to  half  a  wave-length.  It  will  be  obvious  from  the  above  that 
antinodes  are  alternately  positions  of  maximum  displacement  and  of 
maximum  velocity.  Nodes  are  points  of  zero  displacement  and  zero 
velocity. 

Stationary  waves  may  be  formed  by  sending  properly  timed  waves 
along  a  rope,  one  end  of  which  is  attached  to  a  fixed  support.  They 
may  also  be  formed  in  a  long  trough  containing  water. 

Waves  transmitted  through  the  Body  of  a  Medium.— The 
ripples  produced  when  a  stone  is  thrown  into  still  water  must  be 
familiar  to  every  one.  This  class  of  waves  can  only  be  pro- 
duced at  the  surface  of  a  medium.  Waves  can,  however,  be 
transmitted  through  the  body  of  a  medium.  The  student  is 
probably  familiar  with  the  characteristics  of  the  waves  trans- 
mitted through  a  gas,  and  constituting  sound.  Each  particle  of 
the  gas  in  the  path  of  a  wave  train  is  thrown  into  oscillations 
parallel  to  the  direction  of  wave  propagation.  A  gas  offers  no 
resistance  to  a  mere  change  of  shape,  so  that  the  only  waves 
which  can  be  propagated  through  it  are  those  involving  a 
change  of  volume. 

The  conditions  necessary  for  the  production  of  waves  in  a 
medium  are  : — 

1.  A  small  element  of  the  medium,  when  set  in  motion,  must 
possess  kinetic  energy. 

2.  The  relative  displacement  of  an  element  with  respect  to  its 
surroundings  must  produce  a  reaction  tending  to  restore  the 
element  to  its  initial  position.     In  overcoming  these  reactions, 
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work  must  be  done  during  the  displacement,  so  that  the  medium 
must  be  capable  of  acquiring  potential  energy. 

For  reasons  which  will  be  explained  later,  the  class  of  waves 
which  alone  can  be  appealed  to  as  explaining  the  properties  of 
light,  is  characterised  by  the  peculiarity,  that  the  displacements 
are  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  wave  transmission.  In 
this  respect  such  waves  resemble  those  transmitted  along  a 
stretched  string.  But  the  possibility  of  transmitting  transverse 
waves  along  a  string  is  entirely  due  to  the  circumstance  that 
the  tension  of  the  string  gives  it  a  capacity  to  resist  any  change 
of  shape.  Consequently,  we  must  study  the  propagation  of 
transverse  waves  in  a  medium  endowed  with  a  capacity  to  resist 
any  change  of  shape.  Such  a  medium  will  possess  elastic  pro- 
perties similar  to  those  of  an  ordinary  jelly ;  it  is  termed  an 
elastio  lolid. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  term  "  solid  "  is  applied  to  any  sub- 
stance which  can  maintain  its  shajDc  without  lateral  support ;  it  does  not 
necessarily  imply  hardness  or  impenetrability.  Thus,  as  Maxwell 
pointed  out,  sealing-wax  is  really  a  viscous  fluid,  since  if  supported  at  its 
ends,  its  shape  slowly  but  progressively  changes ;  while  a  tallow  candle, 
and,  we  may  add,  an  ordinary  jelly,  are  solids  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, since  their  shapes  are  not  permanently  altered  under  the  action 
of  gravity. 

Strain  and  Streis. — When  a  change  is  produced  in  the  relative  posi- 
tions of  the  constituent  particles  of  a  body,  the  body  is  said  to  be 
strained,  or  to  have  experienced  a  strain.  The  external  force,  t:he 
application  of  which  produces  the  strain,  is  termed  the  stress  on  the 
body.  When  the  strained  body  is  in  equilibrium,  the  stresses  must  just 
balance  the  restoring  forces  called  into  play  by  the  strain. 

There  are  two  main  kinds  of  strain,  each  of  which  is  produced  by  a 
particular  kind  of  stress. 

I.  Compressional  Strain. — When  the  volume  of  a  body  is  altered, 
without  the  production  of  any  change  of  shape,  the  strain  is  termed 
compressional  or  dilatational,  according  as  the  volume  is  diminished  or 
increased.  In  this  class  of  strain  the  angle  between  any  two  lines  in 
the  lx)dy  remains  unaltered.  A  cube,  of  which  all  three  dimensions  are 
increased  or  decreased  equally,  may  be  mentioned  as  illustrating  this 
kind  of  strain. 

To  produce  a  compressional  strain  in  a  cube  of  a  substance  whidi 
possesses  the  same  elastic  properties  in  all  directions,  equal  stresses 
must  be  applied  normally  to  all  of  its  surfaces.     The  compressioBsl 
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elasticity  of  the  substance  is  defined  as  the  ratio  of  the  applied  stress ^ 
per  unit  area,  to  the  strain  {or  alteration  in  volume)  produced  in  each  unit 
of  volume.  Thus,  if  a  uniform  normal  force  of  F  dynes  per  sq.  cm., 
applied  to  a  body  of  volume  v,  produces  a  decrease  of  volume '  equal  to 
dvy  then  the  coefficient  of  compressional  elasticity  of  the  substance,  c, 
is  given  by  the  equation — 

^      dv      Yv 

€  =  F  -r  —  =  -7-- 
V        dv 

A  medium  which  has  the  cajmcity  of  resisting  compression  can  trans- 
mit compressional  waves.  It  can  be  shown  '■*  that  if  p  is.  the  density  of 
the  medium,  the  velocity  of  transmission  of  compressional  waves  will  be 
equal  to  («/p)*. 

2.  Shearing  Strain. — When  the  shape  of  a  solid  is  altered  in  such  a 
manner  that  each  of  a  series  of  parallel  planes  remains  undistorted, 
while  the  relative  positions  of 
the  planes  are  changed,  the 
solid  is  said  to  have  experi- 
enced a  shear,  or  a  shearing 
strain.  If  a  rectangular 
parallelopipedon  is  built  up 
of  equal  rectangular  sheets  of 
thin  millboard,  then  the  nature  Fig.  143.— Characteristics  of  a  Shearing 

of  a  shear  may  be  illustrated  Strain, 

by    displacing    these     sheets 

parallel  to  themselves,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  143.  If  the  relative  dis- 
placement of  planes  at  equal  distances  from  each  other  is  the  same 
throughout  the  solid,  the  shear  is  said  to  be  uniform.  The  magnitude 
of  a  shear  is  measured  by  the  relative  displacement  of  planes  at  unit 
distance  apart. 

A  solid  in  which  a  shearing  strain  produces  a  restoring  force  propor- 
tional to  the  shear,  is  said  to  possess  rigidity,  or  shear  elasticity.  A 
perfectly  rigid  body  is  one  in  which  the  production  of  the  smallest  con- 
ceivable shear  would  produce  an  infinite  restoring  force,  and  would 
therefore  need  the  application  of  an  infinite  shearing  stress.  In  order 
to  produce  a  shear  between  two  parallel  planes  of  a  substance  of  finite 
rigidity,  two  equal  forces  must  act  in  opposite  directions  in  these  planes. 
These  forces  are  termed  shearing  stresses. 

Let  AC  (Fig.  144)  represent  an  oblique  parallelopipedon,  produced 
by  shearing  the  upper  face  of  the  rectangular  parallelopipedon  AB 

1  The  symbol  dv^  taken  as  a  ivhole^  is  used  to  indicate  a  small  increase  or  decrease 
of  volume  ;  it  thus  represents  the  difference  produced  in  v.  The  symbol  dv  does 
not  mean  d  X  v, 

3  See,  for  instance,  Heat  /or  Advanced  Students y  by  the  author,  p.  325. 
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through  a  distance  BC.     Let  this  require  the  application  to  the  upper 
fiice  of  a  stress  F  parallel  to  BC,  and   an  equal   and  opposite  s 


the 


II  be  the  area  of  either 
the  upper  or  lower 
face  ;  then  the  stress 
per  unit  area  is  equal 
to  F/a.  Let  the  per- 
pendicular di^la4ice 
between  the  upper 
an<l  loiver  faces  b; 
equal  to  b,  while  the 
relative  shear  BC  be- 
tween these  faces  is  equal  to  j.  The  shear  lx;lwcen  planes  at  unit 
distance  apart  is  equal  to  sf\i.  Then  i;,  the  OMfflcient  of  rigidity  Or 
of  »li«or  elaitleity  of  ihe  substance,  is  eqiuil  to  lie  ratio  of  the  sheariaj; 
Sinn  per  unit  area,  lo  the  .'hear  produced  between  pltines  at  unit 
dislame  apart ;  therefore — 

F    ,    5       Fb 


Sheared  Solid, 


If  the  shearing  stress  is  removed,  the  elastic  solid  sprinf^s  back  to  ils 
original  shape.  In  this  process  matter  is  set  in  motion,  and  the  sheared 
medium  must  therefore  possess  polenlial  energy.  The  value  of  this 
enet^y  may  be  easily  found ;  it  is  equal  to  Ihe  work  done  in  pro- 
ducing the  shear.  Now,  the  restoring  force  increases  uniformly  from 
zero  to  F,  as  the  shear  increases  from  zero  to  s  ;  thus,  the  average  re- 
storing force  during  the  production  of  the  shear  s  is  equal  to  F/a  ;  since 
this  average  force  is  overcome  through  a  distance  j,  the  work  done  is 
equal  to  Fj/a,  But  F  =  (>|«i)/b;  consequently  the  potential  ene^y 
possessed  by  the  sheared  parallelopipedon  is  equal  to  tjar'/*'*'  "Fhe 
volume  of  the  body  is  equal  lo  ab;  therefore  the  potential  ene^y  per 
unit  volume  is  equal  to  W  r  I  -     But  sj\i  is  equal  to  the  shear  between 

planes  at  unit  distance  apart ;  if  i/b  -  S,  we  have  the  final  result  that 
the  potential  energy  per  unit  voliune  of  the  sheared  medium  is  equal 

to  ,,S'/2. 

When  a  body  is  compressed  or  extended  in  one  direction,  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  body  at  right  angles  to  Ibis  direction  rem.iininR  tmaltered, 
the  volume  of  each  elenienl  of  the  body  is  altered,  while  the  sha])e  of 
the  element  is  also  modified.  Such  a  strain  is  said  to  be  lotigiludiiia/. 
The  elasticity  of  a  body  for  longitudinal  strains  depends,  not  only  on 
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the  compressional  elasticity,  «,  but  also  on  the  rigidity,  if.    Its  value  can 
be  shown  to  be  equal  to    (€+-■»;). 

Transverse  Waves  in  an  Elastic  Solid.— Imagine  an  elastic 
solid,  such  as  a  jelly,  bounded  in  one  direction  by  a  plane  sur- 
face, but  extending  indefinitely  in  all  other  directions.  Now 
let  the  boundary  surface  be  displaced  through  a  small  distance 
parallel  to  itself.  The  first  effect  will  be  to  produce  a  uniform 
shear  between  the  boundary  plane  and  any  other  parallel  plane 
at  a  small  distance  within  the  medium.  The  resulting  reaction 
will  produce  a  displacement  of  this  second  plane,  and  this  dis- 
placement will  produce  a  shear  between  the  second  and  a  third 
plane  still  further  within  the  medium,  resulting  in  a  displace- 
ment of  this  third  plane.  Following  this  process  mentally,  we 
see  that  the  displacement  initially  imposed  on  the  boundary 
plane  wilj  be  handed  on  from  plane  to  plane  of  the  elastic  solid. 
In  each  case  the  direction  of  displacement  of  a  plane  is  parallel 
to  itself ;  the  disturbance  is  transmitted  in  a  direction  at  right 
angles  to  the  direction  of  displacement 

If  we  now  imagine  that  the  boundary  surface  is  caused  to 
execute  a  S.H.M.,  in  any  direction  in  its  own  plane,  every 
other  plane  parallel  to  it  will  execute  a  S.H.M.  in  a  parallel 
direction.  All  particles  in  one  of  these  planes  will,  at  any 
instant,  be  displaced  from  their  positions  of  equilibrium  by  the 
same  amount,  and  will  be  in  the  same  phase.  This  form  of  dis- 
turbance transmitted  through  an  elastic  medium  is  said  to  con- 
stitute a  plane  wave  train.  The  plane,  perpendicular  to  the  direc- 
tion of  wave  transmission,  to  which  the  disturbance  has  just 
reached,  is  termed  the  wave  front ;  the  same  term  is  sometimes 
used  to  denote  a  plane  containing  particles  in  the  same  phase, 
whatever  position  in  the  wave  train  it  may  occupy. 

The  characteristic  features  associated  with  the  transmission  of 
transverse  waves  through  an  elastic  solid  may  be  better  appreciated  by 
referring  to  Fig.  145.  This  represents  a  section  of  an  elastic  solid  by  a 
plane  parallel  to  the  direction  of  wave  propagation  and  to  that  of  the 
displacements  constituting  the  waves.  Particles  of  the  medium  which,  in 
their  undisturbed  state,  lay  in  the  broken  line  (which  we  shall  term  the 
axis)  extending  from  left  to  right,  are  displaced  at  a  particular  instant 
during  the  passage  of  a  wave  train  so  as  to  lie  on  the  thickly-outlined 
wave  curve.     Th^  displacement  of  each  particle  is  perpendicular  to- the 
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axis  or  to  ihe  direction  of  wave  propagation.  The  fine  shading  lines 
tepiesenl  the  displacements  of  particles  which  lay,  in  the  undistorbed 
slate  of  the  medium,  in  lines  parallel  to  the  axis.  In  this  class  of  wave 
propagation  it  is  necessary  to  lix  out  attentioti  on  element!  of  the 
medium,  each  conipii^ng  a  considerable  number  of  particles.  Fig.  146 
represents  five  equal  elements  in  the  path  of  a  wave  train.  All  uf 
■   •    I  I    I       I         11,  had  the  forms  of  equal 


rectangular  parallelopipeJa  lying  along  the  axis.  It  is  obvious  that, 
during  the  passage  of  a  wave  train,  the  elements  near  the  crests  and 
troughs  of  the  waves  are  distorted  the  least  A  very  small  element, 
lying  exactly  at  the  crest  or  trough  of  a  wave,  will  be  undistorted,  and 
will  therefore  possess  no  potential  energy  ;  it  will  also,  for  the  instant,  be 
stationary,  and  will  therefore  possess  no  kinetic  enei^.  An  element 
passing  through  its  position  of  equilibrium  will  be  submitted  to  the 
maximum  of  distortion,  and  will  therefore  possess  the  maximum  amount 
of  potential  energy  ;  it  will  also  be  moving  with  the  maximum  velocity, 
and   will    thus    possess   the    maximum    amount    of   kinetic    energy. 
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Consequentlf,  as  an  element  recedes  from  ils  position  of  equilibrium, 
ils  kinetic  and  potential  energies  decrease  Ir^ether,  until  the  maximum 
displacement  is  attained,  when  the  energy  of  the  element  has  lallen  to  zero. 
This  energy  has  not  been  lost,  but  has  been  handed  an  to  elements  more 
in  advance.  Equal  elements  separateil  by  a  wavC'length,  or  any  whole 
number  of  wave-lei^hs,  are  moving  with  equal  velocities  in  the  same 
direction,  are  equally  displaced  in  the  same  direction,  and  possess  equal 
amounts  of  energy.  Equal  elements  separated  by  half  a  wnve-length, 
or  any  odd  number  of  ha[f  wave-lengths,  are  moving  with  equa.1 
velocities  in  opposite  directions,  their  displacements  arc  equal  in 
magnitude  but  opposite  in  sign,  and  their  energies  ajre  equal.     It  should 


Fig.  146.- 


be  noticed  that  the  vohime  of  an  element  remains  unaltered  (compare 
ITg.  144),  »nce  its  faces  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  wave  pro- 
pagation are  unaltered  in  shape  or  area,  and  remain  at  a  uniform  per- 
pendicular distance  from  each  other.  Each  element  is  subjected  to  a 
shear  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  wave  transmission. 

Velocity  of  Transmission  of  Transverse  Wares  in  an 
Elastic  Solid-^During  the  transmission  of  waves  there  is  no 
progressive  motion  of  the  medium  ;  its  constituent  elements 
merely  move  to  and  fro  across  the  direction  of  transmission, 
while  the  waves  travel  forward.  Let  the  waves  l)e  transmitted 
with  a  velocity  V  in  the  direction  of  the  horizontal  arrow  (from 
left  to  right),  Fig.  146. 

Let  us  imagine  the  medium  to  be  set  in  bodily  motion,  with  a 
velocity  V,  fi:om  right  to  left.    The  waves  will  now  remain 
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stationaiy  in  space  ;  an  element  of  the  medium  which,  if  tbei« 
were  no  waves,  would  move  from  right  lo  left  along  the 
broken  line  (Fig.  146),  with  a  velocity  V,  will  now  follow  the 
course  of  the  wave  curve,  and  successively  acquire  the  position 
and  forms  shown  in  Fig.  146.  In  passing  the  crest  or  troi^h 
of  a  wave,  the  element  will  for  an  instant  be  moving  with  a 
velocity  equal  to  V  ;  since  its  path  is  curved,  a  centrifugal  force 
is  called  into  play,  and  this  must  be  just  balanced  by  the 
shearing  stresses  exerted  on  its  front  and  rear  surfaces  by  the 
elements  which  respectively  precede  and  follow  il.  By  equaling 
these  quantities,  we  can  obtain  an  expression  for  V  in  terms  of 
the  properties  of  the  medium. 

Lei  B  (Fig.  147)  represent  ihe  crest  of  the  wave  curve  ABC,  which  i? 
traversed  by  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  small  element  of  which  EDFG 

is  the  section.     Let  AB  =  BC 

Join  AC,  and  draw  BM  per- 
pendicular to  AC.  Through  Ihe 
ihree  neighbouring  points  A,  It, 
and  C  draw  a  circle,  BLM. 
The  centre  of  this  circle  will  lie 
on  BM.  Then,  if  the  poinis  A, 
B,  C,  are  very  close  together, 
the  element  EDFG  will  for  an 
instant  be  travelling  along  the 
arc  CBA  of  the  circle  BLM. 
Let  Ihe  area  of  the  end  &ces,  of 
which  EG  and  DF  are  the  sec- 
lions,  be  equal  to  k.  Also,  1« 
the  perpendicular  distance  AC 
between  these  ^es  be  equal  to 
abi.  Then  the  volume  of  the 
element  EDFG  will  be  equal  to  sabi,  and  if  p  is  the  density  (mass  per 
unit  volume)  of  the  medium,  the  mass  of  the  element  will  be  equal  lo 
3ab|p.  Let  r  be  the  radius  of  the  circle  BLM.  Then  the  eentiUBpl 
forM  acting  on  the  element  will  be  equal  lo  (3al(,pV*)/r  (p.  250). 

The  ihearing  UreMM  actii^  on  the  feces  of  which  EG  and  DF  are 
sections,  will  be  equal.  Let  DHKF  and  EGRS  represent  the  sections 
of  the  equal  elements  which  are  respectively  following  and  precedir^  the 
original  elemenl  in  i(s  path  along  the  wave  curve.  The  points  Cand  N 
will  lie  the  ccnircs  of  opposite  faces  of  the  element  DIIKF,  whileA_ 
and  P  will  be  the  centres  of  the  opposite  faces  of  the  element  EGRS. ' 


Fio.  14?.— Element  at  Crt»l  of  Wavt 
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Join  P  and  N  by  a  straight  line,  and  let  its  length  be  equal  to  2b2  ;  let 
PN  cut  the  diameter  BM  in  a  point  at  a  distance  Cj  from  B.  Also,  let 
the  straight  line  AC  cut  BM  in  a  point  at  a  distance  Cj  from  B.  Then, 
the  shear  between  the  faces  DF  and  HK  will  be  equal  to  C2  -  Cj.  Further, 
the  distance  between  the  opposite  faces  DF  and  HK  will  be  equal  to 
(b2-bi),  so  that  the  shear  per  unit  distance  between  the  faces  DF  and 
HK  will  be  equal  to  (Cg  -  Cj  )/(l>2  -  bi). 

Since  the  lines  AC  and  PN  will  be  at  right  angles  to  BL,  we  have,  by 
a  well  known  property  of  a  circle — 

ba*  =  02(2/* -C2)  =  2Car-Ca^  =  202^, 

since  C2  is  very  small,  and   we   may  neglect  c^*'*  in  comparison  with 

Similarly — 

a 

bi     =  Ci  (2;^  -  C,)  =s  2Ci^  -  Ci^  =  2iiiK 

.'.  h^^  -  bi*  =  2r  (C2  -Ci). 

(b2  -  b,)  (b2  +  bi)  =  2r  (02  -  c,),  .  \   ^^'  =  i  (VLbi). 

Dg  -  bi  r 

When  the  distance  l^etween  opposite  faces  of  DHKF  is  very  small,- 
we  may  write  (bg  +  bi)  =  2bi,  without  any  sensible  error.     Then— 

O3  ~  C|  __  2bi  _  bj 
bg  -  bi       2r      r' 

Thus  the  shear,  per  unit  distance,  between  the  faces  DF  and  HK,  is 
equal  to  hjr.  Let  F  be  the  shearing  stress  on  either  of  these  faces. 
Then  (p.  268), 

a       r        '* 

where  ij  is  the  simple  rigidity  of  the  elastic  medium 

•     F  -  *?^i 

•  .   r   —  71 ' — . 

r 

The  force  F  will  also  be  equal  to  the  reaction  which  the  sheared 
element  DHKF  exerts  on  the  element  EDFG.  The  sheared  element 
EGRS  will  exert  an  equal  reaction  on  EDFG,  and  the  sum  of  these 
reactions,  equal  to  2F,  must  just  balance  the  centrifugal  force  called  into 
play  by  the  motion  of  EDFG  along  the  circular  arc  CBA.     Thus— 

2F=2„*-^^  =  ?!^^^. 

r  r 

.-.  V2=  !?,  and  V=  ^/!L. 
9      .  V  P 
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Thus,  the  Teloeitj  of  tnuismiMioii  of  trangrerge  waves  tlurongh  an 
eUstie  eolid  medinm  if  equal  to  the  square  root  of  the  ratio  of  the 
shear  elastieitj,  to  the  density,  of  the  medium. 

In  obtaining  this  result  we  have  made  no  assumption  as  to 
the  wave-length  or  period  of  the  transmitted  waves.  Thus,  the 
velocity  is  the  same  for  waves  of  all  lengths.  A  particle  of  an 
elastic  solid  has  no  free  period  of  vibration,  and  the  restoring 
force  called  into  play  by  its  displacement  is  not  proportional  to 
the  displacement,  but  to  the  difference  between  that  and  the 
displacements  of  neighbouring  particles.  If  the  boundary  plane 
of  an  elastic  solid  is  constrained  to  execute  a  S.H.M.,  each 
particle  of  the  elastic  solid  will  execute  a  S.H.M.  ;  but  this  is 
merely  an  instance  of  forced  vibrations,  since  a  motion  of  any 
kind  whatever  would  be  transferred  from  the  boundary  plane 
to  the  constituent  particles  of  the  elastic  medium.  As  we  have 
seen,  however,  a  disturbance  of  any  kind  whatever  can  be 
resolved  into  a  series  of  simple  harmonic  wave  trains,  so  that 
results  obtained  for  the  transmission  of  the  latter  can  be 
applied  to  the  general  case  of  the  transmission  of  an  arbitrary 
disturbance. 

Average  Energy  per  Unit  Volume  of  an  Elastic  Solid 
transmitting  Simple  Harmonic  Waves.— As  already  pointed 
out,  an  element  of  an  elastic  solid  possesses  the  maximum 
amount  of  energy,  both  potential  and  kinetic,  as  it  passes 
through  its  position  of  equilibrium  (p.  270).  Further,  if  the 
waves  are  of  the  simple  harmonic  type,  each  element  executes  a 
S.H.M.  about  its  position  of  equilibrium,  so  that  its  velocity 
on  passing  through  that  position,  is  equal  to  2ira/T,  where  a 
and  T  respectively  stand  for  the  amplitude  and  period  of  the 
S.H.M.  Let  the  volume  of  an  element  be  equal  to  v,  while  p, 
as  before,  is  equal  to  the  density  of  the  medium.  Then  the 
mass  of  the  element  is  equal  to  pv,  and  its  kinetic  energy 
on  passing  through  its  position  of  equilibrium,  is  equal  to 
i*  pv,  (2na)'l'l^  (p.  241) ;  thus  the  maximum  kinetie  energy  per 
unit  Tolnme  of  the  element  is  equal  to — 

As  an  element  recedes  from  its  position  of  equilibrium,  its 
kinetic  energy  diminishes  to  zero  as  the  point  of  its  maximum 
displacement  is  approached  (p.  271).     In  a  wave  train  compris- 
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ing  a  number  of  waves,  ihere  will,  at  any  instant,  be  elerneiUs 
displaced  to  various  extents,  and  therefore  possessing  various 
fractions  of  the  maximum  kinetic  energy.  Consequently,  the 
■TtiBg*  kinttie  entrgr  p«r  naitvolame  ot  the  elaitio  madiam  in  the 
path  of  the  wave  train,  will  be  equal  to  half  the  above  maximum 
value,  or  to-  ,„^,, 

An  element  on  passing  through  its  position  of  equilibrium 
will  be  distorted  (Fig.  146),  and  will  thus  possess  potential 
energy.  A  value  has  already  been  found  (p.  268)  for  the  poten- 
tial energy  per  unit  volume  of  a  sheared  clement  of  an  elastic 

medium  ;  this  is  equal  to  J  -  x  (shear  per  unit  distance)^S. 

Let  ABCD  (Fig.  148)  represent  the  section  of  an  element 
passing  through  its  position  of  equilibrium,  EF  being  a  short 
length  of  the  wave  curve.  From  E  draw 
EG  perpendicular  to  AD.  Then,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  shear  between  the  faces 
AD  and  BC  is  equal  to  EG,  and  the 
■hear  per  anil  dliUnoi  between  AD  and 
liC  is  equal  to  FG/GE.  Let  PQ  repre- 
sent the  axis  of  wave  transmission,  and 
let  6  be  the  angle  at  which  the  wave  curve 
cuts  the  axis  PQ.  Then,  we  have^ 
FG/GE  =  WuA 

But,  as  proved  on  p.  261,  tan  6  =  aiM/VT,  where  a,  V,  and 
T  respectively  stand  for  the  amplitude,  the  velocity  of  wave 
transmission,  and  the  period  of  the  waves.  Consequently, 
the  poUntikl  nutgf  p«r  unit  volame  of  the  element  ABCD  is 
equal  to— 

5(''"^'Y=^tan«fl=5^?''''' 
2  IgE^      2'*"  <"=  J  VT'- 

From  reasoning  similar  to  that  employed  with  respect  to  the 
•kinetic  energy  of  the  medium,  it  follows  that  tin  aversga 
pote&tUl  energy  per  unit  Tolnme  of  the  elutie  medium  in  the 
path  of  the  wave  train  is  equal  to— 

(2*«)» 

*'  ■  vT'' 
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But  Tf  =  pV*^  (p.  273).  Consequently,  the  average  potential 
energy  per  unit  volume  is  equal  to  the  average  kinetic  energy  per 
unit  volume,  and  the  average  energy  of  both  kinds  per  unit  volume 
is  numerically  equal  to — 

(27r^)2 

Some  important  consequences  may  be  deduced  from  this 
result. 

1.  With  waves  of  a  given  period,  T,  the  energy  per  unit  volume 
of  the  elastic  medium  is  proportional  to  p«*,  that  is,  to  the  product 
of  the  density  and  the  square  of  the  amplitude. 

2.  The  energy  transmitted  per  second  normally  through  an 
imaginary  surface  of  i  sq.  cm.  area,  will  be  that  corresponding 
to  V  c.c.  of  the  medium,  or  Vp{27ra)^/2T^, 

Waves  of  Oircular  Displacement.— Let  us  suppose  that 

the  plane  boundary  surface  of  an  elastic  solid  is  constrained  to 
move  in  such  a  manner  that  each  point  in  it  describes  a  small 
circle  in  the  plane  of  the  surface.  This  motion  is  equivalent  to 
two  S.H.M.'s,  of  equal  amplitudes  and  periods,  but  differing  in 
phase  by  7r/2,  executed  in  directions  at  right  angles  to  each  other 
(p.  242).  These  S.H.M.'s  will  generate  (Corresponding  wave 
trains  travelling  with  equal  velocities  through  the  elastic 
medium,  so  that  each  particle  of  the  latter  will  simultaneously 
execute  two  equal  S.H.M.'s  perpendicular  to  each  other,  and 
differing  in  phase  by  7r/2  ;  in  other  words,  each  particle  of 
the  medium  will  traverse  a  small  circular  orbit,  in  a  plane 
perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  wave  transmission. 

Spherical  Waves. — When  all  points  in  a  plane  are  con- 
strained to  execute  similar  motions,  plane  waves  will  be 
produced  in  the  elastic  medium.  If,  however,  a  single  point  in 
the  medium  is  (jonstrained  to  execute  a  S.H.M.  in  a  given 
direction,  then  wa^s  will  spread  out  in  all  directions  from  that 
point,  so  that  the  wave  front  assumes  a  spherical  form.  If  the 
medium  is  capable  only  of  transmitting  transverse  waves,  the 
displacement  at  any  point  of  the  spherical  wave  must  be 
perpendicular  to  the  radius,  or  tangential  to  the  surface,  of 
the  sphere.  But  at  a  point  on  the  spherical  wave  surface  in 
a  line  with  the  direction  of  displacement  at  the  centre, 
a  displacement  perpendicular  to  the  radius  would  be  per- 
pendicular to  the  displacement  at  the  centre.    Since  the  modium 
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has  perfect  freedom  of  motion,  such  a  displacement  cannot 
be  produced,  so  that  at  point!  in  a  ttraight  line  with  tbe  diKction 
of  ths  oautral  dUpUannent  the  amplitude  of  the  wave  will  b« 
equal  to  lero.  The  amplitude  will  have  a  maximum  value 
at  points  on  the  spherical  wave  surface  which  are  at  right 
angles  to  the  direction  of  the  central  displacement. 

For  a  given  direction  of  transmission  the  amplittide  will  bo 
inTonely  proportional  to  tbe  diatanoe  from  the  point  at  which  the 
diaturbanae  originate*.  To  prove  this  statement,  let  us  mark  off 
a  small  element  of  area  a,  on  a  spherical  surface  of  radius  r,,  and 
draw  straight  lines  from  the  centre  through  the  boundary  of 
this  element ;  we  shall  thus  obtain  a  cone  which  will  cut  off  an 
area  %t  from  a  sphere  of  radius  Tj.  Now  ■,/£,  =  ''^jr^-  Let 
a|  and  It,  be  the  respective  amplitudes  at  distances  r,  and  r^ 
from  the  centre.  Then  the  energy  traversing  the  area  Bj,  at  a 
distance  r,  from  the  centre,  in  one  second,  will  also  traverse 
the  area  a,,  at  a  distance  r^  from  the  centre,  in  one  second. 
Therefore  (p.  276), 

aiVp  (awa,)^  ^  SjVp  {zna^f        .      «i^  _  a,  ^_£j* 
2T*  3T'        '    *  ■    V      a,      r^^' 

and  -1  =  ^ . 

Elastic  Solid  with  Particles  capable  of  Free  Vibratioiis 
embedded  in  it — We  have  already  (p.  254)  investigated  the 
motion  of  a  particle  capable  of  free  vibrations 
about  a  position  of  equilibrium  which  itself   I 
executes  a  S.H.M.     Let  us  now  extend  this    f 
investigation  to  the  motion  of  an  elastic  solid, 
embedded  in  which  are  great  numbers  of  par- 
ticles capable  of  free  vibrations.    To  fix  our  J 
ideas,  let  us  suppose  that  heavy  particles  afc  1 
supported,  by  means  of  zigzag  springs,  inside   I 
masslcss  spherical  shells  (Fig.  149),  which,  _  , 

on  iheir  external  surfaces,  are  rigidly  fixed       Panicle  embedded  in 
to  the  elastic  solid.     When  the  ebstic  solid      Ebsiic  Solid, 
is  at  rest,  the  heavy  particles  will  occupy  their 
positions  of  absohilc  equHibrnim  (p.  256),  at   the   centres  of 
llic   stationary   spherical    shells.     When    the   elastic    solid     is 
displaced,  the  spherical  shells  will  be  carried   with   it.    Th? 
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first  effect  produced  will  be  to  compress  some  of  the  zigzag 
springs,  and  to  extend  others,  so  that  forces  will  be  exerted 
on  the  heavy  particles  proportional  to  their  relative  displace- 
ments from  the  centres  of  the  shells.  Equal  and  opposite 
reactions  will  be  exerted  on  the  shells,  and  thus  on  the 
elastic  solid ;  these  reactions  will  profoundly  modify  the 
nature  of  the  waves  transmitted  through  the  elastic  solid 

The  following  points  of  importance  may  be  deduced  from 
Fig.  I38(p.  254):— 

1.  On  starting  the  waves  through  the  elastic  solid,  the  motions  of  the 
embedded  particles  will  at  first  he  of  an  apparently  irregular  nature, 
due  to  the  circumstance  that  they,  at  first,  simultaneously  execute 
free  and  forced  vibrations.  After  a  time,  however,  the  free  vibrations 
die  down  (p.  254),  and  the  particles  execute  only  forced  vibrations  in  the 
period  of  the  waves.  The  following  arguments  apply  only  to  the  time 
subsequent  to  the  acquisition  of  this  permanent  state. 

2.  As  an  element  of  the  elastic  solid  passes  through  its  position  of 
equilibrium,  the  heavy  particles  embedded  in  it  will  swing  through  their 
positions  of  abs<ilute  equilibrium.  At  this  point  no  reaction  is  exerted 
on  the  elastic  solid  by  the  embedded  particles. 

3.  As  an  element  of  the  elastic  solid  recedes  from  its  position  of 
equilibrium,  the  relative  displacements  of  the  particles  embedded  in  it 
increase,  and  reach  a  maximum  value  when  the  element  reaches  its 
position  of  maximum  displacement  at  the  crest  of  a  wave.  At  this 
point  the  reaction  exerted  on  the  elastic  solid  by  the  embedded  particles 
reaches  a  maximum  value. 

Velocity  of  Wave  Transmission.— This  can  be  found  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  employed  on  p.  271,  if  we  make  allow- 
ance for  the  reactions  of  the  embedded  particles. 

Let  F  be  the  reaction  exerted  by  an  embedded  particle  on  an  element 
of  the  elastic  solid  when  the  displacement  of  the  latter  is  equal  to  <i, 
the  amplitude  of  a  wave.  If  there  are  w  particles  distributed  uniformly 
through  each  unit  volume  of  the  medium,  the  number  comprised  in  the 
element  of  which  EDFG  (Fig.  147),  is  a  section,  will  be  equal  to 
n  X  2abi,  where  a  and  b]  have  the  same  significations  as  on  p.  272. 
Let  us  assume  that  the  embedded  particles  are  so  numerous  that  a  con- 
siderable number  are  comprised  in  the  element  EDFG,  while  their 
volumes  are  so  small  that  no  appreciable  amount  of  the  elastic  solid  is 
displaced,  in  order  to  make  room  for  them,  and  no  change  is  produced 
in  the  rigidity,  n.  As  the  element  EDFG  passes  the  crest  of  a  wave, 
the  centrifugal  force,  t<^ether  with  the  sun^  of  the  reactions  of  tji? 
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embedded  partfcles  lending  to  increase  the  displacement  of  the  element, 
musl  be  balanced  by  the  shearing  stresses  on  the  faces  Df '  and  EG.  If 
V  denotes  (he  velocity  of  wave  transmission  through  the  elastic  solid 
wriththe  heavy  particles  embedded  in  it.  we  have — 


From  p.  856,  we  find  that  F  =/ii  ..^   '      ^, 

where/ is  (he  restoring  force  per  unit  displacement  of  (he  heavy  particle 
from  its  position  of  relative  equilibrium,  T  is  the  period  of  (he  waves, 
and  T|  is  the  free  period  of  the  heavy  particle.  Consequently,  the  valna 
of  V  will  be  diffiirant  for  wavei  of  dift^rsnt  periodi.  Let  nip  =  Vo^, 
where  Vq  is  the  velocity  of  wave  transmission  through  the  elastic  solid 
when  (he  heavy  particles  are  not  present.     1  hen— 


V„'  ^  V  = 


„2^^>1 


■  (!) 


We  must  now  find  the  value  of  r,  the  radius  of  the  circle  paaang 
through  three  nearly  coincident  points  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  cres( 


-Tod. 


at  ihe  Cri 


lofa 


of  the  wave  curve.  Let  DBE  (Fig.  150)  represent  part  of  the  wave 
curve  olitain'MJ  in  the  nianner  explained  in  connection  with  Fig.  140 
lp.26o).  Let  GHKM  be  the  circular  path  of  the  tracing  point,  the  motion 
of  which  determines  IheS,  H.M.  executed  l^lhe  pencil  point.  A  and  C 
represent  two  points  equidistant  from,  and  on  opposite  sides  of,  the 
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crest  B  of  the  wave ;  then,  while  the  pencil  point  described  the  arc 
ABC  of  the  wave  curve  on  the  moving  paper  riband,  th^  tracing  point 
moved  from  G  through  H  to  K.  Join  CA,  and  draw  BN  perpendicular 
to  CA,  cutting  the  latter  in  F.  Through  C,  B,  and  A  describe  the  circle 
CBAN.  The  centre  of  this  circle  will  be  on  the  line  BN  :  let  its  radius 
be  equal  to  r.  Let  the  time  required  for  the  pencil  point  to  describe 
the  arc  AB  be  equal  to  /.  Then  in  this  time  the  paper  riband  will  have 
moved  onward  through  a  distance  V/,  which  is  thus  the  length  of  the 
line  FA.  Let  BF  =  8.  Then,  by  a  property  of  the  circle  which  we  have 
frequently  had  occasion  to  use,  we  have,  if  5  is  very  small — 

2r.  «  =  (FA)«  =  (V/)«      .-.   8  =  ^^      ...   (2) 

It  is  obvious  that  LH  will  also  be  equal  to  8.  Further,  the  tracing 
point  describes  the  circle  GHKM,  of  radius  equal  to  a,  in  a  time  T  ; 
thus,  it  moves  with  a  velocity  equal  to  2irtf/T,  and  the  arc  GH,  described 
in  the  time  /,  will  be  equal  to  2ira//T.  If  G  is  very  near  to  H,  the 
straight  Une  GL  will  be  approximately  equal  to  GH.  Then,  since 
(GL)«  =  (HL)  (LM)  =  (HL)  (HM)  to  a  Hrst  approximation,  we  have— 


( 


2»«/\« , {Vff 

2r 


-=-  \  —  2a8  =  2a  .  — '  ,  from  (2) ; 
Substituting  this  \'alue  of  ni  in  (i),  we  obtain — 

v.«  -  ^■»  =  „/-^ .  ^"fft,*    ....   (3) 

/T^ 
Let'     J»    =  K.     Then,  substituting  in  (3)  and  dividing  both  sides  by 

\'^,  we  obtain  the  equation — 

This  equation  gives  us  V  (ihe  velocity  of  wave  transmissioa  through 
the  elastic  solid  cv^ntaining  purticleji  capable  of  free  vibration)  in  terms 
of  V^  (the  velocity  of  wave  transmission  in  the  elastic  solid  when  the 
heaxy  particles  are  absent  K  T(the  period  of  the  waves),  and  Ti  (the 
time  of  free  vihrali<^n  of  the  embevldeil  particles). 

W  e  shall  discuss  this  et^uation  in  connecti<Mi  with  the  disper- 
sion of  li-ht  by  material  substances.  It  need  only  be  remarked 
here  th.u  when  the  n^ht  hand  side  of  ^4^  is  positive  (as  wiH  be 
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the  case  when  T  >  T^),  V  will  be  less  than  V©.  When,  however, 
T  <  Tj,  the  right  hand  side  of  (4)  will  be  negative,  and  V  will  be 
greater  than  Vq. 

If  the  elastic  solid  contains  two  sets  of  heavy  particles,  pos- 
sessing free  vibration  periods  equal  to  T^  and  Tg  respectively, 
the  velocity  V  for  transverse  waves  of  period  T  will  obviously 
be  given  by  the  equation, 

•— ^  -  I  =3  ;?j  Kj  ^i  ^  r^  2  "^  ^a  ^2  T2  _  T  2> 

where  «i  and  n2  are  the  numbers,  per  unit  volume,  of  particles  of 
the  two  kinds. 

Lastly,  let  us  suppose  that  the  vibrating  particles  are  all 
similar,  but  that  the  motions  of  each  are  controlled  by  three  sets 
of  springs  of  different  elasticities.  We  may  suppose,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  horizontal  and  vertical  springs  shown  in  Fig.  149 
have  different  elasticities,  while  a  third  pair  of  springs,  at  right 
angles  to  the  plane  of  the  paper,  has  yet  another  elasticity.  The 
vibrating  particle  will  then  have  three  distinct  periods  of  vibra- 
tion, according  as  the  direction  of  its  vibration  coincides  with 
that  of  the  first,  second,  or  third  pair  of  springs.  Then,  if  these 
particles  are  arranged  regularly  in  the  elastic  solid,  with  the 
similar  springs  in  the  same  directions,  transverse  waves  will 
be  transmitted  with  different  velocities,  according  as  the  direc- 
tion of  displacement  of  the  waves  coincides  with  that  of  the  first, 
second,  or  third  pair  of  springs.  In  other  words,  we  should 
have  an  elastic  solid  which  transmits  transverse  waves  of  any 
given  period  with  a  velocity  depending  on  the  direction  of 
transmission. 

Average  Energy  per  Unit  Volume.— From  the  nature  of  the 
argument  used  on  p.  254,  it  is  clear  that  the  reactions  of  the 
embedded  particles  produce  an  apparent  increase  (when 
T  >  Ti)  in  the  inertia  of  the  elastic  medium. 

The  embedded  particles  will  themselves  possess  an  amount  of  energy, 
which  in  certain  cases  may  be  considerable.  But  after  the  acquisition 
of  the  permanent  state  (p.  278),  a  part  only  of  the  energy  possessed  by 
a  vibrating  particle  will  be  interchanged  with  the  elastic  medium.  This 
part,  which  may  be  termed  the  available  energy  of  a  particle,  is 
equivalent  to  the  work  done  on  the  medmm  by  a  particle  as  it  swings 
fjrpm  its  position  of  absolute  equilibrium  to  that  of  its  maximum  dis- 
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placement,  while  its  position  of  relative  equilibrium  is  displaced  through 
a  distance  a^  equal  to  the  amplitude  of  the  waves.  The  value  of  this 
work  is  given  by  W,  equation  (3),  p.  256.  At  a  given  instant  some  of 
the  particles  in  the  path  of  a  wave  train  will  be  at  their  positions  of 
maximum  displacement,  and  so  will  have  parted  with  all  of  their 
available  energy.  Some  will  be  passing  through  their  positions  of 
absolute  equilibrium,  and  will  possess  the  maximum  available  energy. 
Between  these  two  extremes  there  will  be  particles  possessing  various 
fractions  of  their  maximum  available  energy,  so  that  the  average 
available  energy  possessed  by  the  particles  embedded  in  unit  volume 
of  the  medium  will  be  equal  to  wW/2,  or 

^2  T  2 

""^   T  •p~:^2    ......   (5) 

where  n  is  the  number  of  particles  per  unit  volume.  This  will  represent 
the  increase,  due  to  the  presence  of  the  vibrating  particles,  in  the  kinetic 
energy  per  unit  volume  of  the  medium. 

Proceeding  as  on  p.  275,  we  find  that  the  average  potential  energy 
per  unit  volume  is  equal  to — 

If  the  vibrating  particles  were  absent,  the  average  potential  energy 
per  unit  volume  would  Ije  equal  to  the  same  quantity  with  Vp,  substi- 
tuted for  V.  Hence  the  increase  in  the  average  potential  energy  per 
unit  volume,  due  to  the  presence  of  the  vibrating  particles,  is  equal  to— 

5(2x^)2  /^      j^N 

4    T2    VV2    \vv ^ 

But  t\  =  pVq^  (p.  272).  Substituting  in  (6)  we  obtain,  by  the  aid  of 
(4),  p.  280, 


A2'Kafp(V^^  \    _     (2x^7)^  /T,2        T» 


T  2 


a 


,2 


-I* 


T  2 


4    *    T2-T,2- 


This  value  is  equal  to  that  given  by  (5)  for  the  increase  in  the  average 
kinetic  energy  per  unit  volume  due  to  the  presence  of  the  vibrating 
l^articles.  Hence,  the  presenee  of  the  vibrating  partieles  increases  the 
kinetic  and  potential  energies  of  the  medinm  to  equal  extents.  Thus 
an  apparent  increase  in  the  density  of  the   medium  is  produced  j  if 


K 
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p'  is  the  effective  density  of  the  medium  for  waves  of  period  T,  we  have, 
fuUowing  the  process  used  on  p.  274,  and  using  (5), 

(2xa)2  ^        {zicaf  T^^      ^ 

tP  ~ja~  =  tP     >p     +  W^\2_j2  ; 

When  the  period  of  the  transmitted  waves  is  equal  to  the 
free  period  of  the  vibrating  particles  (z'.e,  T  =  Tj)  this  value  of 
p'  becomes  infinite.  For  other  values  of  T,  p'  will  have  definite 
values,  so  that  the  effect  of  the  vibrating  particles  is  to  endow  the 
medium  with  an  effeotive  density  p\  which  varies  with  the  period  of 
the  transmitted  waves. 

Phase  Ohange  on  Beflection.— Let  us  suppose  that  plane 
waves  of  transverse  displacement,  after  traversing  an  elastic 
medium,  are  incident  normally  on  the  plane  boundary  surface  of 
the  latter.  First,  let  us  suppose  that  this  boundary  surface  is 
immovable,  as  if  it  were  fixed  to  a  rigid  wall.  In  this  case  the 
displacement  at  the  boundary  surface  must  be  equal  to  zero. 
With  a  single  train  of  waves  this  condition  could  not  be  satisfied. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  two  similar  wave  trains  travel  with 
equal  velocities  in  opposite  directions,  stationary  points,  or 
nodes,  are  formed  in  the  resultant  stationary  wave  train  (p.  264). 
If  one  of  these  nodes  is  formed  at  the  boundary  surface,  there 
will  be  no  displacement  there.  Consequently  the  incident  wave 
train  must,  at  the  boundary  surface,  originate  a  reflected  wave 
train  of  equal  amplitude,  the  two  producing  a  node  at  the 
boundary  surface.  But,  at  a  node,  the  displacements  due  to  the 
component  waves  must  always  be  equal  in  magnitude  and 
opposite  in  directions,  or  must  differ  in  phase  by  n.  Consequently, 
the  reflected  and  incident  wave  trains  must  differ  in  phase  by  v. 

If  a  wave  train  transmitted  through  an  elastic  medium  is  in- 
cident on  a  surface  separating  the  medium  from  another  of 
much  greater  density,  the  effect  will  be  practically  the  same  ; 
the  amplitude  of  the  waves  transmitted  into  the  second  medium 
will  be  excessively  small,  and  the  resultant  displacement  at  fhe 
separating  surface  must  be  excessively  small,  so  that  a  reflected 
wave  train  differing  in  phase  by  fr  from  the  incident  train  must  be 
produced,      More  generally,  when  waves  aye  incident  or  th9 
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boundary  snrfaoe  of  a  second  medium  which  is  denser  than  the 
first,  the  reflected  wave  train  will  differ  in  phase  by  ir  from  the 
incident  train.  On  comparing  Figs.  142  and  146,  it  will  readily  be 
seen  that  a  node  is  a  point  at  which  the  distortion  of  the  medium 
attains  a  maximum  value.  This  distortion  can  only  occur  when 
the  second  medium  is  denser,  or  set  in  motion  less  readily,  than 
the  first  medium.  A  difference  of  effective  density  (p.  283)  will 
serve  the  same  purpose  as  a  difference  of  real  density. 

When  waves  are  incident  on  difree  boundary  surface,  a  node 
cannot  be  formed  there,  since  the  constraint  necessary  to  pro- 
duce distortion  will  be  absent.  In  this  case  the  incident  waves 
(which  convey  energy  up  to  the  surface)  and  the  reflected  waves 
(which  carry  it  away)  must  combine  to  form  an  antinode  at  the 
boundary  surface.  Since  at  the  surface  the  displacements  of 
the  two  wave  trains  are  equal  and  in  the  same  direction  (p.  265), 
the  phases  of  the  incident  and  reflected  wave  trains  must  be 
equal.  More  generally,  when  waves  are  incident  on  the  boundary 
siurfaoe  of  a  second  medium,  which  is  less  dense  than  the  first,  the 
phases  of  the  incident  and  refiected  wave  trains  will  be  equal. 

The  nature  of  the  phase  change  produced  by  reflection  is  often  ex* 
plainetl  by  analogy  with  the  impact  of  elastic  spheres.  Let  two  elastic 
spheres  lx>  suspended  by  fine  filaments  so  as  to  form  pendulums,  and 
let  the  spheres  just  touch  when  in  their  positions  of  equilibrium.  If 
one  of  the  spheres  is  displaced,  and  then  allowed  to  impinge  on  the 
other,  lK>lh  {spheres  will,  after  impact,  move  on  K^ether,  if  the  im- 
pinging sphen.^  is  heavier  than  the  sphere  which  is  struck.  In  this  case 
the  phase  of  the  S.H.M.  executed  by  the  impinging  sphere  is  not 
aUen.Hl  by  impact.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  impinging  sphere  is 
Hjjhter  than  the  sphere  struck,  the  two  will  move  in  opposite  directions 
after  impact*  the  lighter  sphere  rebounding,  so  that  its  direction  of 
nuviivM)  iii  nnerscrl  by  the  impact.  This  corresponds  to  a  change  of 
f»Jtv*s»f  amv>unting  to  w   in   the  S.H.M.    executed  by  the  impinging 

In  .1  siutionnrv*  wn\*e  train  formed  in  an  elastic  solid,  the  energy 
>\:'.l  he  >x  holly  kinetic  at  the  instant  when  the  displacement 
curvx^  taki^  the  form  of  a  straight  line  (Fig.  142),  and  wholly 
l>ii^entr.il  when  the  antinodes  ha\-e  reached  their  position  of 
»v.i\uuum  d:>plaoement.  An  element  of  the  medium  situated 
at  an  antimxie  w  :U  never  possess  any  potential  energy  ;  it  will 
possess  the  ma2umum  amount  of  kinetic  energy  as  it  swings 
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through  its  position  of  equilibrium,  while  it  will  possess  no 
energy  at  all  at  its  position  of  maximum  displacement.  An 
element  at  a  node. will  possess  the  maximum  amount  of  poten- 
tial energy  at  the  instant  when  the  antinodes  have  acquired 
their  maximum  displacements,  and  will  possess  no  energy  at 
all  when  the  antinodes  swing  through  their  positions  of 
equilibrium. 

Questions  on  Chapter  XII 

1.  Define  a  simple  vibration.  Show  by  a  diagram  how  to  exhibit 
the  result  of  adding  together  two  simple  vibrations  of  different 
frequencies.     (Lond.  Inter.  Sci.  Pass,  1898.) 

2.  Assuming  that  the  velocity  of  the  lx)b  of  a  simple  pendulum  at 
the  mid  point  of  its  swing  is  equal  to  the  velocity  of  a  point  moving 
uniformly  round  a  circle  of  radius  equal  to  the  amplitude  of  the 
pendulum's  vibration,  and  with  an  equal  period,  and  assuming  also  that 
the  kinetic  energy  of  the  bob  in  the  middle  of  its  swing  is  numerically 
the  same  as  its  potential  energy  at  the  end  of  its  swing,  prove  that  the 

number  of  swings  it  makes  in  one  second  is  —      /  4-  >  where  g  is  the 

2t  SJ    I 

acceleration  of  gravity  and  /  is  the  length  of  the  pendulum.     (Lond. 

Int.  Sci.  Hons.  1898.) 

3.  Show  how  to  find  the  resultant  motion  obtained  by  compounding 
together  two  equal  uniform  circular  motions,  of  the  same  period,  in  the 
same  plane  :  (a)  when  the  two  motions  are  in  the  same  sense  ;  {b)  when 
they  are  in  opposite  senses.  What  will  be  the  resultant  motion  if  the 
two  circular  motions  are  in  opposite  senses,  and  differ  very  slightly 
from  one  another  in  period?    (Lond.  B.Sc.  Pass,  1899.) 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

THE  WAVE  THEORY  OF  LIGHT 

The  LuminiferoiLS  Ether. — The  fact  that  light  is  transmitted 
more  slowly  in  a  highly  refracting  medium  (such  as  water)  than 
in  air  or  in  a  vacuum,  gives  us  cjecisive  evidence  against  the' 
corpuscular  theory  of  light.  Our  only  alternative  is  to  seek  an 
explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  light  in  terms  of  waves,  ^ut 
waves  can  only  be  propagated  through  a  continuous  medium. 
Consequently,  in  order  to  account  for  the  arrival  at  the  earth  of  ^ 
light  from  the  stars,  we  must  assume  the  presence,  in  the  in- 
tervening space,  of  a  continuous  medium  capable  of  transmitting 
waves.  This  medium  is  termed  the  laminiferonB  Ether.  Its 
properties  cannot  be  directly  apprehended  by  the  aid  of  our 
senses,  but  must  be  inferred  from  the  properties  of  the  waves 
transmitted  through  it.  In  the  first  place,  it  must  possess 
inertia,  or  the  property  of  acquiring  kinetic  energy  when  set 
in  motion.  In  other  words,  the  ether  mnet  poseeBB  a  definite 
dexiBity.  It  must  also  possess  the  property  of  acquiring  potential 
energy  when  strained.  In  other  words,  the  ether  miiBt  possess 
elaBticity.  In  deciding  as  to  the  nature  of  this  elasticity,  we 
must  be  guided  by  the  experimental  evidence  which  we  possess, 
relating  to  the  behaviour  of  light  in  various  circumstances. 

Wave  PropagatioxL— As  far  as  we  know,  light  can  only 
be  generated  by  the  agency  of  material  bodies.  Thus,  the 
sun,  and  (presumably)  the  stars,  are  material  bodies  emitting 
light.  A  candle  or  gas  flame,  a  red-hot  poker,  the  incandescent 
filament  of  an  electric  glow  lamp,  and  a  glow-worm,  arc  all 
instances  of  material  bodies  which,  under  appropriate  condi- 
tions, generate  light,  or  produce  waves  in  the  luminiferous  ether. 
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Let  us  suppose  that  light  is  generated  by  material  agency  at 
a  point  O  (Fig.  151).  Let  us  also  assume  that  the  properties  of 
the  ether  are  similar  in  all  directions.  Then,  the  ethereal  waves 
produced  will  spread  out  from  O  as  centre,  in  the  form  of  spherical 

sheets  (p.  276).  Let  ad  represent 
part  of  a  particular  wave  front 
(p.  269) ;  this  will  be  an  imaginary 
surface,  described  through  contigu- 
ous particles  of  the  ether  which  are 
in  the  same  phase  of  vibration.  To 
fix  our  ideas,  we  may  suppose  that 
all  particles  in  this  surface  are  just 
moving  through  their  positions  of 
equilibrium  in  directions  which, 
~  „  ^.„    -  with  regard  to  the  wave  front,  are 

Fig.  151.— Propagation  of  •     •,  *  ^  •  , 

Waves.  similar.     After    a    time,    the    par- 

ticles in  the  imaginary  surface,  of 
which  ad'  is  a  section,  will  be  moving  in  a  similar  manner. 
We  may  say  that  in  this  time  the  wave  front  has  travelled  from 
the  position  ad  to  that  oialb'.  Since  the  disturbance  originated 
at  O,  we  may,  for  certain  purposes,  look  on  the  wave  front  as  a 
condition  of  the  ether  which  is  transferred  from  O,  to  one  after 
another  of  a  series  of  imaginary  spherical  surfaces  with  O  as 
centre,  the  radius  of  the  spherical  surface  reached  at  any  instant 
being  equal  to  the  distance  through  which  light  can  travel  in 
the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  wave  front  originated 
at  O.  But,  from  another  point  of  view,  we  must  follow  Huyghens 
in  considering  each  point  in  a  wave  front  as  an  independent 
source  of  disturbance  which  originates  a  secondary  wave,  or 
wavelet,  the  new  wave  front  being  produced  by  the  combined 
effect  of  the  innumerable  wavelets  which  originated  at  points 
in  the  old  wave  front.  With  M,  M',  ....  as  centres,  describe 
small  spheres  to  represent  the  wavelets  generated  at  points  in 
the  spherical  wave  front  ab.  These  wavelets  touch  a  sphere 
dU^  of  which  the  centre  is  at  O  ;  this  spherical  surface  will 
include  all  the  particles  to  which  the  displacement  and  motion 
characterising  the  old  wave  front  has  been  communicated,  and 
will  thus  constitute  the  new  wave  front. 

If  the  distance  of  the  wave  front  from  the  point  of  origin,  O,  is 
very  great,  a  finite  portion  of  the  wave  front  will  be  sensibly  plane, 
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just  as  the  surface  of  a  smalt  lak«,  which  is  really  a  portion  of 
a  spherical  surface  concentric  with  the  earth,  is  sensibly  flat. 
Thus,  the  waves  reaching  us  from  the  stars  are  sensibly  plane. 

The  process  described  above  represents  the  method  of  pro- 
pagation of  waves  in  general.  A  difficulty  now  presents  itself, 
which  is  of  a  character  so  serious,  that  it  led  Newton  to  discard 
Huyghens's  wave  theory  of  light.  It  is  well  known  that  sound 
waves  can  bend  round  comers,  while  the  propagation  of  light 
is  sensibly  rectilinear.  Before  proceeding  to  the  explanation  of 
the  particular  phenomena  of  light,  this  difficulty  must  be  dis- 
posed o£ 

Huyghens's  Zones.— Let  plane  waves  be  propagated  in  ihe 
direction  from  P  to  O  (Fig.  152).    The  various  wave  fronts  will 
be  perpendicular  to  the 
line  OP,  and  will  suc- 
cessively pass  through 
the    imaginary    plane 
ABCD,  perpendicular 
to  OP.     Thus,  at  any 
instant   the    displace- 
ments of  the  various 
particles  in  the  plane 
ABCD  will  be  exactly 
similar  and  equal,  or 
the  panicles   will    be 
in  the  same  phase  of 
vibration.  If  the  waves 
are  of  the  simple  har- 
monic   type    (p.  269), 
each  particle  in  ihe  plane  ABCD  will  execute  a  S.H.  M.  as  a  plane 
wave  front  moves,  from  ihe  position  occupied  by  ABCD,  through 
a  distance  equal  to  one  wave-length.     But  the  vibration  of  each 
particle  will  generate  a  spherical   wavelet,  which  spreads  out 
from  Ihe   panicle  as   centre,  and   successively  passes  through 
all  points  in  the  medium.    At  any  given  instant  wavelets  origi- 
nating from  the  various  panicles  in  the  plane  ABCD  will  be 
passing  through  the  point  O,  and  the  resultant  disturbance  at 
O  will  be  due  to  the  combined  action  of  all  of  these  wavelets. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  phases  of  the  wavelets  will  differ,  for  all 
travel  with  the  sune  velocity,  and  some  originated  at  points  in 
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the  plane  ABCD  which  are  more  distant  from  O  than  others.  Let 
OP,  the  distance  of  the  nearest  point,  P,  of  the  plane  ABCD,  be 
equal  to  ^,  and  let  X  be  the  length  of  the  transmitted  waves.  With 

O  as  centre,  and  radius  equal  to  ^  +  -^  describe  a  sphere  cutting 

2 

the  pAane  ABCD  in  the  circle  Mj.     Let  wavelets  from  P  and 

from  points  on  Mi  simultaneously  pass  through  O.  Then,  since 

points  on  the  circle  M|  are  at  a  distance  from  O  which  is 

greater  by  A/2  than  the  distance  b  of  the. point  P,  the  wavelets 

originating  from  points  on  M|  must  have  started  T/2  seconds 

earlier  than  the  wavelet  from  P,  where  T  is  the  period  of  the 

waves.     Consequently  the  wavelets  from  Mj  will  differ  in  phase 

by  IT  from  the  wavelet  from  P,  and  wavelets  originating  from 

any  point  within  the  circle  Mj  will  differ  in  phase  by  less  than  ir 

from  the  wavelet  from   P.     The  space  enclosed  by  the  circle 

M|  is  termed  the  first  half-period  lone. 

With  O  as  centre,  and  radius  {jb  +  X),  describe  a  second 

sphere  cutting  ABCD  in  the  circle  M2.     Then  wavelets  from 

points  on  M|  will  differ  in  phase  by  ir  from  the  wavelets  from 

Mj,  and  by  2Tr  from  the  wavelet  from  P.    The  space  between 

the  circles  M^  and  M2  is  termed  the  second  half-period  lone. 

In  a  similar  manner,  with  radii  respectively  equal  to  (  ^  H — -  j, 

{p  -f-  2X),  \b  -f-  — \  ....  etc.,  describe  spheres  dividing   the 

plane  ABCD  into  an  indefinite  number  of  half-period  zones. 

We  must  now  determine  the  area  of  a  half-period  zone.  Let  AB 
(Fig.  153)  represent  a  section  of  the  plane  ABCD  (Fig.  152)  by  a  plane 
passing  through  the  points  O  and  P.  Then  the  area  of  the  first  half- 
period  zone  is  equal  to  »  x  (PMi)'. 

Also — 

(PMja  =  (OMi)**  -  (OP)a  =  (3  +  - y>^  =  ^  -H  3X  -h  {^-  3a 

Now  when  A,  the  wave-length  of  the  undulations,  is  very  small,  A^ 
will  be  negligible  in  comparison  with  b\.     In  that  case —     ^' 

(P]VIi)2  =  bK 

and  the  area  of  the  lint  half -period  lone  is  equal  to  itb\.  ■ 

u 


^ 
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The  combined  areas  of  the  first  and  second  half-period  zones  will  be 
equal  to  »  x  (PM2)*.     As  before — 

(PMa)a  =  (OMa)a  -  (OP)^  =  {d  -{■  \)^  -  l^  =  6^  +  2d\  -^  \^  -  ^  =  2^X, 

neglecting  \^  in  comparison  with  2d\.   Thus,  the  combined  areas  of  the 

first  and  second  half-period  zones 

are  equal  to  2irM,  or  to  twice  the 

area  of  the  first  zone,  and  tlie  area 

of  the  eeeond  half-period  lone  is 

equal   to   that   of  the   lint,  or 

to  ir^A. 

Proceeding  in  a  similar  manner, 
we  find  that  the  combined  areas  of 
the  first  three  half-period  zones  are 
e^iual  to  11  X  (PMji)*  =  3»3a,  and 
since  the  combined  areas  of  the 
first  and  second  zones  are  equr.l  to 
2tM,  it  follows  that  the  area  of 
the  third  half  period  tone  ii  equal 
to  wdK,  or  to  that  of  the  first 
■one.  

_..,,..  .,  J  Fig.  153.— Half-period  Zones. 

Similarly,  it  is  easily  proved  *^ 

that  when  X  is  small,  the  areas  of  aU  of  the  half-period  zones 
are  equal. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  the  radii  of  the  circles  bounding  the  various 

zones  are  respectively  equal  to   i^'ST,  s'iS^  ^'px*  'J46K, ^ 

are  thus  proportional  to  the  square  roots  of  the  natural^  numbers.     "^ 

The  displacement  D  at  the  point  O  will  be  the  resultant  of 
the  displacements  due  to  the  v-avelets  arriving  there  from  various 
points  in  the  plane  ABCD.  Let  di  be  the  displacement  at  0 
due  to  the  combined  action  of  the  wa\'elets  from  points  in  the 
first  half-period  xone.  The  phases  of  these  wavelets  will  vary 
between  o  and  w  ;  if  w^  knew  the  amplitude  and  phase  of  each 
w^velet^  \%^  could  find  their  resultant  by  the  method  explained 
on  p.  24SL  As  it  is,  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  seeing  that 
the  phstse  of  the  resultant  if^-ill  approximately  be  equal  to  the 
mean  of  the  phases  of  the  components,  and  wiU  thus  differ  by 

-  from  the  phase  of  the  waxTlet  from  P. 

The  d:>|Cu^aKnu  at  O  due  to  the  ccmbined  action  of  wavelets 
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from  the  second  half-period  zone  may  be  written  equal  to 
—  ^2*  ^^^  t^®  phases  of  these  wavelets  will  vary  between  tt  and 
27r,  and  the  phase  of  the  resultant  will  be  approximately  equal 

to    — •   so  that  it  will  differ  by  tt  from,  the  phase  of  di ;  hence 

the  minus  sign,  showing  that  the  displacement  is  opposite  to 
that  of  iii. 

The  displacement  at  O  due  to  the  combined  action  of  the 
wavelets  from  the  third  half-period  zone  may  be  written  down 
as  d^.  The  phases  of  these  wavelets  vary  between  2Tr  and  3jr, 
so  that  the  phase  of  the  resultant  is  equal  to  59r/2,  which  differs 
by  2ir  from  the  phase  of  di,  A  positive  sign  is  prefixed,  since 
harmonic  displacements  differing  in  phase  by  2irarein  the  same 
direction.  The  displacements  due  to  wavelets  from  the  fourth, 
fifth,  sixth,  &c.,  zones,  may,  for  similar  reasons,  be  written  down 
as  respectively  equal  to  -  r/4,  +^5,  -^0,  .  .  , .  &c.     Hence — ^ 

D  =  ^i-^+^3-^4+^6-^0+^7- (i) 

It  will  now  be  shown  that  the  diBplaoement  due  to  wayeleU 
from  any  half-period  lone  is  nnxnerically  equal  to  half  the  snm  of 
the  displaoemeiitB  dne  to  the  wareleti  from  the  preoeding  and  buo« 
ceeding  lonee. 

Since  the  half- period  zones  are  all  equal  in  area,  an  equal  quantity  of 
energy  will  be  transmitted  through  each.  Thus,  the  amplitudes  of 
spherical  wavelets  ofeqttal  radii  will  be  equal  (p.  276),  while  in  general 
the  amplitudes  of  different  wavelets  will  be  inversely  proportional  to  their 
radii.  Since  the  distance  of  a  zone  from  the  point  O  increases  with  the 
order  of  the  zone,  the  numerical  values  of  d^^  d^t  d^i  d^  ,  .  .  ,  though 
nearly  equal,  will  be  in  a  descending  order  of  magnitude.  Thus,  d^ 
will  be  slightly  smaller  than  di,  and  slightly  greater  than  d^,  and,  to  a 
close  approximation,  d2  =  {di  +  d^)/!. 

Similarly,  d^=  {di  +  d^)l2y  and  d^  =  (da  +  ^)/2,  &c. 

Now,  (i)  may  be  written — 

I>=5  +  (^^-<^)  +  (^'-<)  +  (^^-ai)+ 

Each  of  the  terms  enclosed  in  brackets  is  equal  to  zero,  so 
that  the  reealtaiit  dieplacement  at  O,  due  to  wayelete  from  all  points 
of  the  plane  A6CD  (Fig.  1 52),  will  be  equal  to  half  the  dieplacement 
due  to  the  wayelete  f^m.  th<Q  lint  half-^riod  lone. 

u  2 
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It  may  be  noticed,  in  passing,  that  the  phase  of  the  resultant  displace- 
ment at  O  will  be  equal  to  that  of  d-^^  and  this,  as  proved  above,  is 

behind  that  of  the  wavelet  from  the  point  P  by  -• 

Bectilinear  Propagation  of  Light.— Experience  shows  that 
a  very  small  body,  even  when  placed  at  some  distance  in  front 
of  the  eye,  will  entirely  hide  a  star  from  view.  Consequently 
light  does  not  appreciably  bend  round  corners,  as  sound  does. 
The  above  investigation  shows  that  this  result  is  quite  consistent 
with  the  wave  theory  of  light,  provided  that  the  length'  of  a  ligkt 
waye  is  yery  imall  in  compariBon  with  ordinary  magnitndea.  We 
have  found  that  the  phases  of  the  displacements  due  to  wave* 
lets  from  successive  half-period  zones  differ  by  tt,  and  are  there- 
fore in  opposite  directions.  The  magnitudes  of  the  displace- 
ments due  to  wavelets  from  successive  zones  decrease  with  the 
order  of  the  zone,  the  order  of  a  zone  being  its  number,  count- 
ing that  of  the  central  zone  as  unity.  But  as  the  order  of  the 
zones  increases,  their  effects  at  the  point  O  (Fig.  152)  become 
more  and  more  nearly  equal  in  magnitude,  so  that  the  displace- 
ment due  to  wavelets  from  any  zone  of  high  order  is  just  cancelled 
by  that  of  the  next  succeeding  zone.  Thus,  if  an  obstacle  is 
sufficiently  large  to  cover  up  the  first  few  half-period  zones,  the 
wavelets  from;the  remaining  zones  will  just  cancel  each  other, 
and  no  light  will  be  perceived  by  the  eye. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  difference  between  the  propagation  of  sound 
and  light- waves,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  wave-lengih,  X,  corre- 
sponding to  the  middle  C  of  a  pianoforte,  is  about  120  cm.  If  we 
suppose  that  the  plane  ABCD  is  situated  at  a  distance  b  =  100  cm. 
from  the  ear,  the  radius  of  the  tenth  half-period  zone,  equal  to  sJiobK, 
will  be  approximately  equal  to  300  cm.  It  has  been  found  that  the 
wave-length  corresponding  to  the  yellow  light  emitted  by  a  Bunsen 
flame,  into  which  some  common  salt  has  been  introduced,  is  roughly 
equal  to  6  x  io~*  cm.  If  we  suppose  the  plane  ABCD  to  be  situated  at 
100  cm.  from  the  eye,  the  radius  of  the  tenth  half-period  zone  will  be 
equal  to  iJ'oS  =o'i  cm.  Thus,  the  screening  action,  with  regard  to  light, 
of  an  obstacle  only  a  few  millimetres  in  diameter,  is  equivalent  to  the 
screening  action,  with  regard  to  sound,  of  an  obstacle  several  metres  in 
diameter. 

The  screening  action  of  a  comparatively  small  obstacle  with 
regard  to  sounds  of  high  pitch  can  easily  be  observed. 
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ExPT.  54.— Hold  a  watch  at  a  distance  of  30  or  40  cms.  from  the 
ear,  and  notice  the  effect  of  placing  your  {tat  hand,  or  a  small  card,  at 
a  distance  of  from  5  to  10  cm.  in  front  of  your  ear.  The  sound  is  appre- 
ciably deadened,  the  waves  of  short  length  being  most  affected,  so  that 
much  of  the  metallic  ring  is  destroyed.  The  shrill  whistling  soand  pro- 
duced when  a  locomotive  engine  blows  off  steam  may  be  deadened  in 
a  simitai  manner. 

Xiight  Bs;8.-~Let  AB  {Fig.  154)  represent  one  of  a  series 
of  plane  light  waves  travelling  parallel  to  PC.     The  resultant 
displacement  at  any  point, 
O,  is  equal  to  half  the  dis- 
placement due  to  wavelets 
from    the    first    half- period 
zone  surrounding  P.     The 
diaiAecerof  this  zone  will  be  ': 
very  small,  since  the  wave- ' 
length  of  the  light  is  small,'' 
so     that     the    disturbance 
reaching    O    has    travelled 
Fig.  1S4-— Forniiiion  of  Lighi  Rays.        sensibly  along  the  line  PO. 
Thus,    PO   is   the  light  r»y 
reaching  O.      It  consequently  appears  that  a  train  of  plane 
light  waves  is  equivalent  to  a  pencil  of  parallel  rays.     Similarly 
it  can  be  proved  that  a  train  of  spherical  waves  is  equivalent  to 
a  conical  pencil  of  rays. 

Beflectionof  Plane  Wares. — Let  AB  (Fig.  155)  represent 
the  trace  of  a  plane  wave  front  which  is  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  paper.  Let  this  wave  front  be  incident  on  the 
plane  surface  of  separation  of  two  different  media,  also  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  of  the  paper,  and  let  AA'  be  the  section 
of  this  surface.  As  the  incident  wave  travels  in  the  direction  of 
the  arrows,  it  will  sweep  along  the  surface  AA',  and  the  ether 
particles  situated  near  to  AA'  will  be  sucessively  disturbed.  If 
the  properties  of  the  media  above  and  below  AA'  are  different, 
the  conditions  determining  themolion  of  an  ether  panicle  situated 
just  above  AA'  will  be  affected  by  the  presence  of  the  lower 
medium.  If  the  lower  medium  is  denser  than  the  upper 
one,  the  particle  will  be  unable  to  move  so  freely  as  it  otherwise 
would,  since  it  will  now  have  to  set  in  motion  a  particle  of  the 
denser  medium.  Ifthelowermediumislessdense  than  the  upper 
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one,  the  panicle  will  possess  greater  freedom  than  it  otherwise 
would  (p.  283).    In  either  case 
particle  along  AA',  a  spheri- 
cal wavelet  will  be  originated 
in  the  upper  medium,  which 

rate  equal  to  the  velocity  of 
wave  transmission  in  that 
medium.  The  wavelet  which 
originated  at  A  will  have  ex- 
panded to  B'  by  the  time  the 
incident  wave  has  reached  A'. 
I-et  A'D  represent  the  posi- 
tion which  ihe  incident  wave 
would  now  have  occupied  but 

for  the  presence  of  the  lower  medium.  From  A,  M,  and  B  draw 
the  straight  lines  AD,  MN,  BA',  perpendicular  to  AB.  Then  the 
radius  of  the  spherical  wavelet  B'  will  be  equal  to  AD  or  BA', 
since  the  incident  wave  and  the  spherical  wavelet  travel  with 
equal  velocities.  Other  wavelets  have  meanwhile  originated 
at  points  between  A  and  A',  but  as  these  started  after  that  at 
A,  they  will  not  have  travelled  so  far.  The  radius  of  M', 
the  spherical  wavelet  which  originated  at  1',  will  be  equal 
10  PN. 

A  straight  line  through  A',  perpendicular  to  the  paper,  will  pass 
through  the  particles  which  are  just  being  disturbed  by  the 
incident  wave,  and  which  are  just  about  to  originate  spherical 
wavelets.  Through  this  straight  line  draw  a  plane  A'B'  tan- 
gential to  the  wavelet  B'.  Then  this  plane  will  touch  all  the  other 

To  prove  this,  draw  AB'  and  PM'  perpendicular  to  AE'.  Then  In 
the  right-angled  triangles  AB'A'  and  ADA',  the  sides  AD  ami  AB'  art 
equal,  and  AA'  is  common  to  1»th.  Hence  the  triangles  aie  equal  m 
all  respects,  and  ;  AA'D  =  i  AA'B'.  In  Ihe  two  li^hl-angleJ 
triangles  PA'M'  and  I'A'N,  i  PA'M'  =  i  PA'N,  the  angli;,  ai  M  nnil 
N  aie  right  angles,  and  therefore  the  remaining  angles  A'PM'  and  A'PN 
are  equal.  Also  PA'  is  the  common  hypotenuse  to  these  triai^les. 
Consequently  the  triangles  PAM'  and  PA'N  are  equal  in  all  respects, 
and  PM'  =  PN.  But  the  radius  of  the  wavelet  from  P  is  equal  to  PN  ; 
thus,  the  wavelet  from  P  will  touch  Ihe  line  A'B'  at  M'. 
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It  follows  that  A'B'  is  the  section  of  the  reflected  wave  front. 
The  plane  of  the  latter  (which  passes  through  a  straight  line 
drawn  through  A'  perpendicular  to  the  plajie  of  the  paper)  will 
obviously  be  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  paper. 

Since  c  AA'B'  =  i  AA'D,  and  /.  AA'D  =  1.  A'AB,  Ihe  incident 
and  reflected  wave  fronts  are  equally  inclined  lo  the  surface  AA'.  The 
nonnals  M  P  and  M'P  lo  the  incident  and  reflecled  waves  are  in  the  plane 
of  the  paper,  which  also  contains  the  normal  to  the  surface  AA',  Hence, 
tbe  nornult  to  the  incident  uid  refleatsd  wbtm,  and  tbe  nonnol  to  tlw 
reflecting  inr&cie,  ars  in  ths  ums  plana.  Further,  since  the  triangle 
AB'A'  is  equal  to  the  triangle  ADA',  and,  by  construction,  the  triangle 
ADA'  is  equal  to  the  triangle  A'BA,  it  follows  that  i.  A'AB'  =  t  AA'B, 
and  similarly  i  ATM'  =  .;  APM.  Thus,  the  normoli  MP  and  PM' 
to  Uia  inoidsnt  and  refleeted  warai  art  squally  inelinad  to  tha  inr- 
faee  AA',  and  are  ooataqnently  aqually  inelinBd  to  the  nonnal  to 
that  mrfaee. 

So  iar  we  have  investigated  the  formation  of  the  reflerted 
wave  fronts.  We  must  now  investigate  the  formation  of  the 
reflected  rays.  In  the  first  place,  the  disturbance  at  A'  is  dtje 
to  the  wavelets  from  the  half-period  zone  surrounding  B  (p.  293), 
a.nd  has  travelled  along  BA',  so  that  BA'  is  an  incident  ray. 
Similarly  MP  is  an  incident  ray.  We  must  now  prove  that  the 
disturbance  at  M  has  travelled  along  the  line  PM',  which  will 
thus  constitute  the  reflected  ray. 

Let  AB  (Fig.  156)  be  the  incident  wave,  while  A'B'  is  the  corre- 
sponding reflected  wave.  ThroughAdescriheaplane,  AD,  parallel  to  the 
reflected  wave  frotit  B'A',  Draw 
the  line  A'D  parallel  lo  B'A,  and 
produce  MT  hackwirds  lo  cut  AD 
in  Q.  Then  Ihe  displacements  at 
all  points  in  Ihe  path  of  the  reflecteil 
wave  will  be  exactly  reproduced  if 
we  remove  Ihe  lower  medium,  sup- 
press the  incident  wave  AB,  and 
imagine  that  a  wave  front,  in  which 
the  displacement  is  exactly  equal 
(o  that  in  the  reflected  wave  A'B', 
FiG.  156.— IncWcni  and  ReflMted  stajls  from  AD  at  the  instant  when, 
^^'  in  reality,  the  incident  wave  passes 
through  the  positiun  AB.  For  QP  =  MP,  and  DA'  =  BA' :  therefore 
the  ether  particles  along  AA'  will  be  disturbed  in  a  similar  su ■  — 
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by  the  imaginary  wave  AD  as  by  Ihe  real  incident  wave  AB.  The 
magnilude  of  the  disturbance  of  each  particle  due  lo  the  reflected 
wave  will  also  be  equal  to  that  produced  l^  the  passage  of  the  imaginary 
wave  AD.  Hence,  we  may  consider  (he  reflected  wave  front  A'B" 
to  be  produced  by  wavelets  fornied  at  all  points  of  the  imaginary  wave 
AD.  The  line  M'Q  will  be  perpendicular  1o  the  plane  AD,  so  that  the 
disturbance  at  M'  is  due  to  the  wavelets  originating  in  the  half-period 
zone  surrounding  Q  (p.  293).  Consequently,  this  disturbance  has  travelled 
aloi^  QPM',  which  gives  the  corresponding  ray.  'Hie  real  portioo 
of  this  ray,  from  P  to  M',  will  be  the  ray  reflected  from  P.  By  similar 
reasoning  [I  may  be  proved  that  AB'  is  the  ray  reflected  from  A. 

Thus,  the  incident  r.iy  M  P  gives  lisc  to  the  rcllccted  ray  PM', 
Since  the  lines  MP  ^ind  PM'  are  in  the  same  plane  as  the 
normal  to  ihe  surface  AA',  and  are  equally  inclined  to  the  latter, 
the  wave  theory  gives  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  (he  laws  d( 
reflection  {p.  6). 

Froblenui  OB  Beflection.— The  following  examples  win  serve 
to  show  how  particular  problems  relating  to  reflection  may  be 
solved  by  the  aid  of  the  wave  theory. 

E.fAMi'LE  I.  BeflMtion  of  Spherical  Wavea  at  aPlane  BDrbuw.— 
Let  spherical   waves  orii;JiuL(c  al    C  reflected  at  Ihe 

plane  surface  AC. 
Let  OB  be  pet- 
pendieular  to  AC 
Then  B  will  be  the 
first  point  of  the 
surface  reached  by 
a  wave  DBF  from 
O.  A  spherical 
wavelet  will  ori- 
ginate at  fi,  at  the 
instant  when  the 
wave  DBF  passes 
that  point.  Let 
AGC  be  the  posi- 
tion  which  would 

pied  by  the  wave 

DBF  after  a  short  interval  of  lime,  were  it  not  for  the  presence  of  llie 
surjace  AC.  In  this  interval  the  wavelet  from  B  will  have  acquired 
a  radius  BH  equal  lo  EG.     Wavelets  are  just  on  the  point  of  starling 
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from  A  and  C,  while  at  points  between  C  and  B,  A  and  B,  wavelet* 
will  have  already  started.  It  is  evident  that  these  wavelets  all  touch 
a  circular  arc  AHC,  which  is  exactly  sitnikr  to  AGC.  Then  AHC 
Is  the  trace  of  the  reflected  spherical  wave  on  the  plane  of  the  paper. 
The  centre  of  the  sphere  will  be  at  O',  a  point  as  far  behind  ABC  as 
O  is  in  fiont  of  the  same.  O'  is  the  reflected  image  of  O  in  the  surface 
ABC. 

Example  :.  BaflMtion  of  SphetiMl  Wavai  At  a  SphwiaU  SufUe. 
— Let  spherical  waves  originate  at  O  (Fig.  158),  and  be  reflected  at  the 
spherical  surface  ABC,  of  which  R  is  the  centre  of  curvature.  As  an 
incident  wave  passes  through  the  position  ADC.  wavelets  will  be  furmed 


at  A  and  C.  I^t  EBF  be  the  position  which  would  be  occupied  by 
the  inddent  wave,  at  a  later  period,  were  it  nul  for  the  presence  of  the 
reflecting  surfwe.  At  the  instant  considered  a  wavelet  will  just  be 
starling  from  B,  and  the  wavelets  from  A  and  C  will  have  acquired 
radii  equal  to  BD.  Wavelets  will  have  started  from  points  uf  Ihe 
surface  between  A  and  B,  C  anil  B,  and  these  will  just  touch  the  curved 
surface  nf  which  GHII  is  ihe  trace.  This  lurface  is  the  reflected  wave. 
//  fie  apertarc  ef  the  rifietUt^  surface  is  small  in  coiiiparisen  with  Ihe 
radius  CR,  the  reflected  wave  wijl  be  approximately  spherical,  and  will 
convcJ^e  to  a  point  I,  which  is  Ihe  reflected  image  of  O. 

To  find  Ihe  position  of  I,  draw  CG  parallel  to  BO.  Then,  when  the 
dimensions  of  the  mirror  are  small,  CG  will  be  equal  to  the  radius  of 
Ihe  wavelet  from  C,  or  to  BD.  Draw  CK  and  GL,  perpendicular  to 
BO,     Let  CK  =  G  L  -  y,  RB  =  r ;  while  OB  (which  is  approwniately 
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equal  to  OD)  will  be  equal  to  u,  and  IB  will  be  equal  to  v.     Then 
(p.  I20), 

y  =  i^BK^S^r  =  2DK  .  u  =  2BL  .  z>. 
But  — 

BL  =  BK  +  KL  =  BK  +  CG  =  BK  +  BD. 

.-.  ^  =  BK  .  r  =  (BK  -  BD)tt  =  (BK  +  BD^. 


^  =  BK. 
2r 

^  =  BK      BD. 

2U 

-^  =  BK  +  BD. 

2V 

^  +  -^  =  2BK  = 

2V         2U 

2f. 
2r' 

I           I           2 

.*.   -    +   -    =  -. 

V        u        r 

This  is  the  formula  for  reflection  at  a  spherical  surface  which  was  ob- 
tained on  p.  31.  It  may  be  left  as  an  exercise  for  the  student  to  find 
the  corresponding  formula,  according  to  the  wave  theory,  when  the 
reflecting  surface  is  convex. 

Beflection  at  a  Hemispherical  Snr&ce.— When  a  wave  is 
incident  on  a  portion  of  a  spherical  surface  which  is  not  small 
in  comparison  with,  the  radius  of  the  sphere,  the  reflected  wave 
assumes  a  shape  which  it  is  interesting  to  examine.  This  aspect 
of  the  subject  has  been  studied  by  Prof.  R.  W.  Wood,  to  whom 
the  following  explanation  is  due. 

Let  ABD  (Fig.  159)  represent  the  section  of  a  hemispherical  surface 
by  a  plane  passing  through  the  centre  C,  and  let  £F  be  the  trace  of  a 
plane  wave  perpendicular  to  the  axis  CB.  As  this  wave  sweeps  along 
the  surface  of  the  hemisphere,  a  spherical  wavelet  will  be  generated  at 
each  point  on  the  surface  as  it  passes.  The  reflected  wave  surface  at 
any  instant  is  due  to  the  combined  action  of  the  wavelets  already  formed. 
Let  GHI  (left  half  of  Fig.  159)  be  the  position  which  the  incident 
wave  would  have  occupied  at  a  certain  instant,  but  for  the  presence  of  the 
reflecting  surface.  The  wavelet  formed  at  E  will  by  this  time  have  ac- 
quired a  radius  equal  to  EG.  With  £  as  centre,  and  radius  EG,  describe 
the  circular  arc  KL  to  represent  this  wavelet.  The  wavelet  which 
started  from  M  may  similarly  be  represented  by  an  arc  of  a  circle  of 
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radius  MN.  Troceedlng  in  this  manner  with  regard  to  points  between 
E  and  K,  we  find  that  the  various  wavelets  intersect  along  a  short 
curve  KP,  which  is  concave  upwards.  Along  this  curve  the  wavelets 
reinforce  each  other,  and  it  therefore  represents  the  trace  of  part  of  the 
reflected  wave  surface.  The  wavelets  which  started  from  points  be- 
tween K  and  H  similarly  touch  the  curve  TH,  which  represents  the 
trace  of  the  remainder  of  the  wave  surface,  Al  this  stage  the  reflected 
wave  surface  has  the  form  of  a  ridge  extending  round  the  hemispherical 
mirror,  the  sharp  edge  of  this  ridge  corresponding  to  the  cusp,  P,  of  the 
trace.     As  the  incident   wave   moves  downward,  the  reflected  wave' 


accompanies  it,  the  upper  branch  being  continually  replenished  from 
the  lower  branch,  the  latter  being  continually  re-formed  by  the  wavelets 
just  starting  from  the  mirror.  The  right-hand  half  of  Fig.  159  repre- 
sents the  construction  for  the  trace  of  the  reflected  wave  surface  at  an 
instant  when,  but  for  the  reflecting  surface,  the  incident  wave  would 
have  arrived  at  QR.  The  circular  arcs  representing  the  traces  of 
wavelets  from  various  points  of  the  mirror  are  now  drawn  with  radii 
equal  to  the  respective  distances  of  the  points  from  QR.  The  trace  of 
the  reflected  wave  surface  has  a  cusp  at  I",  and  the  wave  surface  itself 
will  have  a  form  somewhat  like  a  volcanic  cone. 

Fig.  160,  due  to  Prof.  Wood,  shows  sixteen  positions  of  the 
reflected  wave  front     It  will  be  seen  that  the  concave  crater 
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continually  diminishes,  until  it  disappears  in  the  ninth  diagram. 
The  sides  of  the  volcanic  crater  become  elongated  in  the 
direction  of  the  axis,  and  contracted  in  a  direction  at  righi 
angles  to  this,  until  opposite  sides  pass  each  other  (ninth  dia- 
gram), nfler  which  the  wave  surface  assumes  a  medusa-lflic 
shape,  and  e.'ipands  til!  it  finally  leaves  the  mirror. 

Prof.  Wood  has  succeeded  in  verifying  these  results  with 
lespect  to  sound  waves  in  air.  Fig.  161  is  a  reproductiori  of  a 
photograph    of  a  sound    wave   in   twelve   successive    positil 


during  reflection  at  a  cylindrical  surface.  The  incident  wave, 
slightly  spherical  in  shape  (No.  i),  was  produced  by  the  detona- 
tion of  a  small  electric  spark.  The  air  in  (he  position  of  the 
wave  front  was  in  a  state  of  compression,  and  its  refractive  irdex 
was  consequently  altered.  Using  a  modified  form  of  Toepler's 
method  (p.  99},  instantaneous  photographs  were  obtained,  a 
second  electric  spark  being  used  as  an  illuminant.  The  wave 
surface  appears  as  a  light  line  shaded  on  one  side.  The  shape 
of  the  wave  surface  is  similar  to  that  predicted  from  the  above 
application  of  Huyghens's  construction. 

Caustic  Cnrre  and  Tocal  Lines.— In  Fig.  i6z,  a  numbered 
consecutive  positions  of  the  reflected  wave  fixmt  are  shown  in 
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juxtaposition.     On  examination  it  appears  that  the  i 
positions   of  the   cusp  on  the  trace  of  the   reflected  wave 
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front  lie  on  the  caustic  curve  (p.  122).  It  is  obvious  from 
the  construction  used  in  Fig.  1 59  that  a  great  number  of  wave- 
lets reinforce  each  other  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cusp  P, 


or  P',    The  cusp  therefore  forms  3 
position  of  I 


the  position  of  the  second  focal  11 
lines  must  be  positions 


of  moving  focus,  c 
energy.  As  the  cusp 
moves  along  the  caus- 
tic curve,  the  illumina- 
tion along  that  curve 
is  explained. 

As  already  proved 
(p.124),  a  reflected  pen- 
cil touches  the  caustic 
curve  at  the  position 
of  the  first  focal  line, 
and  cuts  the  axis  at 
for  that  pencil.  These  focal 
concentration  of  energy. 
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Let  AB  and  BC  (Fig.  163)  represent  the  incident  and  reflected 
pencils ;  BC  touches  the  caustic  curve  at  D.  But  D  is  a 
particular  position  passed  through  by  the  cusps  on  the  traces 
of  all  the  reflected  waves.     Thus  D  is  a  point  on  the  edge  of 

the  "volcanic  craier" 
of  the  wave  front,  so 
that  the  energy  focus 
there  is  an  element  of 
a  ring  which  passes 
through  E  and  D,  in 
a  plane  perpendicular 
to  the  pafier.  Conse- 
quently the  energy 
focus  at  D  is  a  small 
approximately  straight 
line  perpendicular  to 

the  plane  of  the  paper,  and  thus  coincides  with  the  flrit  iHkl 
line  of  the  pencil  BC.  Durin];  the  development  of  the  wave 
front  the  sides  of  the  volcanic  tnne  cross  each  other  on  the  axis 
(p.  300).  At  this  point  the  ladius  of  the  outer  surface  of  [he 
volcanic  cone  shrinks  to  zeiM,  The  element  of  (he  wave  fronl 
corresponding  to  the  pencil  li'.'  will  cross  the  axis  at  C.  The 
energy  previously  concentrati  ,1 1 11  .t  short  line  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  paper  at  D  will  iviw  he  i.-onccntrated  in  a  short  line 
parallel  to  the  axis  at  C  ;  th:^  line  h  the  second  focal  line  of  (he 
pencil  BC. 

BeitactiOD  of  FUd«  Wavea.— Let  AB  {Fig.  164)  represent 
the  trace  of  a  plane  wave  front  which  is  perpendicular  to  the 
,  plane  of  the  paper,  whilst  AA'  represents  the  section  of  the 
plane  surface  of  separation  of  two  media,  also  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  the  paper.  As  the  wave  AB  (which  we  shall 
term  the  incident  wave)  (ravels  in  the  direclion  of  the  arrows, 
the  particles  of  the  upper  medium  just  above  AA'  will  be  suc- 
cessively disturbed.'  Unless  the  lower  medium  is  perfectly  rigid, 
its  particles  just  below  AA'  will  also  be  disturbed,  and  the 
disturbance  of  each  particle  will  originate  a  spherical  wavelet 
which  will  spread  out  in  the  lower  medium  at  a  rate  equal  m 
the  velocity  of  wave  propagation  in  that  medium.  The  wavelets 
in  the  lower  medium  will  generally  reinforce  each  other  along 
a  certain  surface,  which  is  the  ntrketad  wan  front. 
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At  a  given  instant  let  A'D  be  the  position  which  the  incident 
wave  would  have  occupied  but  for  the  presence  of  the  lower 
medium.  Draw  BA',  MPN,  and  AD.  perpendicular  to  Ab. 
Let  /  be  the  time  required  for  the  incident  wave  to  travel 
through  the  distance  BA'  in  the  upper  medium,  and  let  Vq,  V,  be 
the  respective  velocities  of  wave  transmission  in  the  upper  and 
lower  media.  Then,  in  the  time,  /,  required  for  the  incident 
wave  to  travel  through  the  distance  BA',  the  wavelet  which 
originated  at  A  will  have  acquired  a  radius  AC  equal  to  V/. 
Draw  an  imaginary  line  through  A'  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  the  paper.  This  line  will  pass  through  all  particles  which  are 
just  being  disturbed,  and  are  about  to  produce  wavelets  in 
the  lower  medium.    Through  this  line  describe  a  plane  which 

touches  the  wavelet  C.  Then 
this  plane  will  touch  all  of  the 
wavelets  which  started  from 
the  points  between  A  and 
A'  as  the  incident  wave 
passed,  and  is  therefore  the 
refracted  wave  front. 

To  prove  this,  draw  AC  per- 
pendicular to  A'C.     AC  will  be 
the  radius  of  the  wavelet  C. 
Then— 


Fig.  164. — Refraction  of  a  Plane  Wave  at 
a  Plane  Surface. 


AC  _  V/ 
AD 


Vo/ 


V 


Draw   PM'  perpendicular  to 
A'C.     Then,  since  the  triangles  A'AC  and  ATM'  are  similar— 

P^'      A'^        (I) 


AC       A' A' 

Also,  since  the  triangles  A'AD  and  ATN  are  similar— 

FN       A'  P      PM' 
AD 


A'A       AC 


•,  from  (i). 


PM' 
PN 


AC 
AD 


Vo* 


(2) 


But,  if  r  is  the  radius  acquired  by  the  wavelet  which  originated  at  P, 
we  shall  have — 

PN"Vo' 
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Therefore,  from  (2) — 

r  =  PM', 

and  the  plane  AC  touches  this  wavelet,  as  it  does  all  other  wavelets 
which  originated  between  A  and  A',  as  the  incident  wave  passed. 

We  must  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  incident  and  refracteil 
rays.  Since  the  disturbance  at  P  was  due  to  a  small  element  of 
the  incident  wave  surface,  immediately  surrounding  M  (p.  293), 
MP  is  an  incident  ray,  and  lies  in  the  plane  of  the  paper.  Let 
us  now  suppose  that  the  space  above  AA'  is  filled  with  a 
medium  similar  to' that  below  AA',  while  the  incident  wave  is 
suppressed,  and  the  disturbance  of  the  particles  along  AA'  is 
produced  by  a  wave  in  all  respects  similar  to  A'C,  which  passes 
through  A  in  the  direction  AC  at  the  instant  when  the  incident 
wave  actually  passes  through  that  point.  Then,  by  reasoning 
similar  to  that  used*  with  respect  to  the  reflected  ray  (p.  295),  it 
becomes  obvious  that  the  disturbance  reaches  M'  along  the  line 
PM',.so  that  PM'  is  the  refracted  ray,  corresponding  to  the 
incident  ray  MP.  Now,  PM'  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  A'C, 
which  in  its  turn  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  paper ; 
therefore,  PM'  lies  in  the  plane  of  the  paper,  which  also  coi^tains 
the  normal  to  the  surface  AA'.  Thus,  the  incident  and  refrmeted 
rajf ,  together  with  the  normal  to  the  refracting  snrfiMe,  li«  in  dm 
plane. 

Let  i  be  the  angle  of  incidence  of  the  ray  MP,  while  r  is  the  angle 
of  refraction  of  the  ray  PM'.     Both  of  these,  angles  are  measured  from 

the  normal    to    the  surface   AA'.     Then,   »  =  (^  -  MPA  j  =  PA'N 

=  AA'D.     Also,  ^  =  (-  -  M'PA^  =  PA'M'. 

*  PM'  "^ 

-TTT-  =  sin  PA'M'  =  sinr . 
AT 

PN 

-77=  =  sin  PA'N   =  sin  i . 

AT 


Therefore,  from  (2)  above— 

aiW^  PN  ^  Vo 
sinr"  PM'""  V 


... 


(3) 


We  thus  find  that  the  lines  of  the  angles  of  incidence  and 
retraction  bear   a  constant  ratio  to  each  other.     Further,  when 
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i  is  greater  than  r,  the  ratio  sin  //sin  r  must  be  greater  than 
unity.  In  this  case  the  ray  is  bent  toward  the  normal  during 
refraction,  and  the  second  medium  is  said  to  be  more  highly 
refracting  than  the  first  Since  in  this  case  V,  must  be  greater 
than  V  from  (3),  it  follows  that,  Mendixs  M  t^  van  tkaorr,  th« 
raloeitj  of  liglit  ia  ft  bighlj  nfrMtiBg  BtdioM,  loeh  m  VAtar,  mntt 
be  imaller  thtn  in  tir  or  ia  ft  TftoniuiL  This,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  proved  to  be  the  case  by  Foucault  (p.  328).  It  also  follows 
that  tlw  indax  of  nfrftttlon  bom  tho  ftnt  to  tho  Moend  modioM  io 
eqnftl  to  tlte  ratio  nl  tlis  toIdcU j  of  light  ia  tbo  flnt  mtdinm  to  thftt 
in  tho  Mwad;  or  — 


0«iieral   Constrnction    for    Reflected    and    Befractod 
Wares.— Let  AA'  (Fig.  165)  be  the  section  of  the  plane  surface 


of  separation  of  two  media,  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
paper.  Let  AB  be  the  trace  of  the  incident  wave,  its  plane 
also  being  perpendicular  to  that  of  the  paper.  Draw  BA'  per- 
pendicular to  AB,  cutting  the  surface  in  A'.  Let  /  be  the  time 
required  for  the  wave  AB  to  travel  through  the  distance 
BA'  in  the  upper  medium,  in  which  the  velocity  of  wave 
transmission  is  equal  to  Vj.    With  A  as  centre,  and  radius 
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V(y/  =  BA',  describe  a  semicircle  above  AA',  and  from  A'  draw 

A'B'  tangential  to  this  semicircle.     A'B'  will  be  the  trace  of  the 

reflected  wave,  the  plane  of  the  latter  being  perpendicular  to  that 

of  the  paper. 

Let  V  be  the  velocity  of  wave  transmission  in    the  lower 

V  BA'       BA' 
medium.    With  radius  V/  =  -Arz —  =  ,  describe   a  semi- 

circle  below  AA',  and  draw  A'C  tangential  to  this  semkkcle. 
A'C  is  the  refracted  wave,  its  plane  being  perpendicular  ta'tbat 
of  the  paper. 

Total  Internal  Reflection.— When  V  is  less  than  V^  ^e 
radius  AC  of  the  semicircle  drawn  below  AA'  is  always  less 
than  AA',  so  that  the  tangent  A'C  can  always  be  drawn.  Thus, 
when  the  second  medium  is  more  highly  refracting  than  the 
first,  there  will  always  be  a  refracted  wave. 

When,  however,  the  velocity  of  wave  transmission  in  the 
lower,  is  greater  than  that  in  the  upper,  medium,  it  may  happen 
that  the  radius  AC  is  greater  than  the  distance  AA'.  In  this 
case  we  cannot  draw  a  line  from  A',  tangential  to  the  semicircle 
below  AA'.  There  will  consequently  be  no  refracted  wave,  and 
the  light  will  be  totally  reflected.  The  limiting  case  in  which  a 
refracted  wave  is  formed  occurs  when  the  radius  of  the  lower 
semicircle  is  equal  to  AA'. 

Now,  BA'/AA'  =  sin  A'BA  =  sin  /,  and  BA'  =  V,/.  In  the  case  con- 
sidered, AA'  =  AC  =  V/,  so  that  sin  i  =  Vq/V  =  fju  Here  /x  is  equal  to 
the  refractive  index  of  the  lower  (less  refracting)  medium  with  r^ard 
to  the  upper  one.  If  we  let  /xj  =  V/Vq,  so  that  fii  is  the  refractive 
index  of  the  upper  (more  highly  refracting)  medium  with  regard  to  the 

lower  one,  we  have — 

sin  t'  =  1//U1, 

which  determines  ?',  the  limiting  angle  of  incidence  of  light  on  the 
surface  of  the  less  refracting  medium,  in  order  that  a  refracted  ray 
should  be  formed.  The  angle  t  is  termed  the  oritioal  angle  for  the 
more  refracting  medium. 

The  absence  of  a  refracted  wave,  when  internal  reflection 
occurs  at  an  angle  of  incidence  exceeding  the  critical  angle, 
is  due  to  the  circumstance  that  in  the  case  considered,  the 
wavelets  formed  in  the  rarer  medium  are  unable  to  assist  each 
other.      The   numerous  wavelets  passing  through  any  point 
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produce  zero  displacement  there.    It  may 
this  point  a  little  more  in  detail. 

of  the  surface  of  separation  of 
ore  highly  refracting,  and  let 
AB  be  the  trace  of  one  of 
a  series  of  plane  waves  inci- 
dent in  the  direction  BC  on 
this  surface  from  below.  In 
order  that  there  should  be 
a  resultant  disturbance  at  P, 
a  point  in  the  upper  medium, 
wavelets  originating  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of 
some  point.  A,  must  reach 
P  in  the  same  phase. 

Let  N'AN  be  the  norma]  lo 

Ihe  surface  al  A.   Then,  if(  is  the 

angle  of  incidence,  this  will  be  Ihe  angle  made  by  the  incident  rays  with 

AN',  or  that  made  by  the  wave  liont  AK  with  the  aurlace  AC.    Hence, 


^BAC  = 


Let  z  PAN  =  9.     Then,   i  PAC  = 


Let  E  be  a  point  on  the  surface  of  separation  very  close  lo  A.  Draw 
ED  perpendicular  to  Ihe  wave  front.  Then  (he  light  at  E  will  be  due 
to  the  combined  effect  of  wavelets  which  oiiginaled  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  D.  In  order  [hat  the  wavelets  originating  at  A  and 
E  should  arrive  at  P  in  (he  same  phase,  the  limes  required  for  light  lo 
(ravel  ikim  A  to  P,  and  from  D  through  E  to  P,  must  be  «iual.  But 
Ught  travels  more  slowly  in  the  lower  than  in  (he  upper  medium.  -'  If  V 
and  Vg  are  the  respective  velocities  of  light  in  the  lower  and  upper 
media,  the  time  required  for  light  to  travel  from  D  to  E  will  be  equal 
to  DE/V,  while  the  times  required  for  light  to  (raverse  the  paths  AP 
and  EP  will  be  equal  to  AP/Vg  and  El'/Vg  respectively.  Thus,  in  order 
(hat  wavelets  from  A  and  E  should  reach  P  in  ihe  same  phase,  we  must 

AP       EP  ^  DE 


.   AP  =  EP  + ^DE  =  EP +pDE, 


■    ■      (I) 

I   the  lower 
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Let  AP  =  d,  while  AE  =  d.     Then,  DE/AE  =  DE/»  =  sin  EAD 
=  sin  /.     Thus,  D£  =  5  sin  i. 
Also— 

(EP)2  =  (AP)2  +  (AE)2  -  2AP  .  AE  .  cos  PAE  =  ^  +  ««  -  2af«sin«. 

Then,  from  (i), 

d=  (d^  +  8^  -  2^5 sine)*  +  ju5sin/. 

.-.  t/2  +  82.  2df«sinfl  =  (d  -  /i8sin  0^=  ^  -  2/Lu/8sin  *  +  M* 

.'.  sin6  =/iAsin/ -..  {ij?s\v?i  -  i).     .    . 

2a 

Now,  8  represents  a  very  small  magnitude,  comparable  with  the^ 

length  of  light.     When  the  point  P  is  situated  at  an  appreciable  < 

from  the  surface  AC,  d  will  be  very  great  in  comparison  with  d^ 

second  term  on  the  right  of  (2)  will  be  negligibly  small.     I^' 

circumstances, 

sin  0  =  /( sin  2, fH 

which  determines  the  direction  AP  in  which  the  disturbance  will  trnvd 
in  ihe  upper  medium. 

This  result  is  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  refraction,  6  being 

the  angle  of  refraction.     When  fi  sin  /  is  equal  to  i,  ^  =-,  or 

the  disturbance  will  travel  along  the  surface  AC.  When 
yisxni  >  1,  it  is  impossible  to  find  any  value  of  B  which 
will  satisfy  (3).  Thus,  there  will  be  no  refracted  ray  when  tlie 
angle  of  incidenoe,  t,  is  lueh  that  sin  /  >  i/fu  On  inspecting  (2), 
however,  it  will  be  noticed  that  if  d  is  very  small,  so  as  to 
be  comparable  with  d,  the  second  term  on  the  right  may 
have  a  finite  value.  When  fi  sin  /  >  i,  the  quantity  in  brackets 
will  be  positive,  so  that  the  effect  of  the  second  term  is  to 
diminish  the  value  of  sin  d,  and  if  d  is  small  enough,  a  real 
value  of  6  may  be  found  from  (2).  The  interpretation  of  this 
result  is  that,  for  angles  of  incidence  greater  than  the  eritieal  angle, 
there  will  actually  be  a  disturbance  in  the  rarer  medium  whiek 
penetrates  only  to  a  distance  comparable  with  the  wave-length  of 
light.  We  shall  see,  later,  that  there  is  experimental  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  this  superficial  disturlDance  in  the  rarer 
medium. 

Refraction  of  Plane  Waves  tliroagh  a  Prisnt— Let  AB,  Ac 

(Fig.  167)  represent  sections  of  the  plane  boundary  surfaces  of  a 
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medium  of  refractive  index  equal  to/i.  Lei  the  boundary  surfaces 
intersect  in  a  straight  line  through  A  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  the  paper,  and  let  CD  be  the  trace  of  a  plane  wave 
(also  perpendicular  to  the  paper) 
travelling  in  the  direction  of 
the  arrows.  To  determine  the 
wave  formed  by  refraction  at 
the  surface  AC,  draw  AD  per- 
f>endicular  to  CD,  and  with  C 
as  centre,  and  radius  equal  to 
DA//i,  describe  a  circle.  From 
A  draw  A£  tangential  to  this ' 
circle ;  then  AE  will  be  the 
trace  of  the  wave  front  within 
the  refracting  medium. 

To  find  the  wave  front  emer- 
ging from  the.  surface  AB,  draw 
CEB  perpendicular  to  AE,  and 
with  A  as  centre,'  and  radius 
equal  to  /lEB,  describe  a  cir- 
cle. Then  BF,  a  straight  hne 
drawn  from  B  tangential  to  this 
circle,  will  be  the  trace  of  the  emergent  wave  front.  If  AF  is 
drawn  perpendicular  to  BF,  AF  will  be  the  emergent  ray  cor- 
responding to  the  incident  ray  UA. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  the  path  of  the  end  D  of  the 
wave  is  wholly  in  air,  while  that  of  the  end  C  is  wholly 
in  tfie  refracting  medium.  The  path  DA  +  AF  is  /i  times 
as  long  as  the  path  CB,  so  that  disturbances  starting  simul- 
taneously from  D  and  C,  will  arrive  in  the  plane  BF  at  the 
same  instant. 

The  d«'vUtian  produced  by  refraction  through  the  prism 
may  be  measured  either  by  the  angle  between  the  incident  and 
emergent  rays,  or  by  that  between  the  incident  and  emergent 
waves.  Thus,  if  DC  and  FB  are  produced  to  meet  in  G,  the 
angle  DGF  will  give  the  deviation  produced.  For  this  de- 
viation to  be  a  minimum,  it  can  be  proved  that  DC  and  FB 
must  be  equally  inclined  to  the  respective  faces  AC  and  AB, 
in  which  case  it  is  easily  seen  that  AE  will  bisect  the  angle 
CAB.  - 
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ugh  ot  miniiniiiii  dtrUtion  can  be  proved  by 
a  very  simple  geometrical  construction.  Let  AB,  AC  (Fig.  |6S)  be 
sections  of  (he  plane  faces  of  the-  prism.  Let  AD  lie  drawn  parallel 
m  the  trace  of  the  wave  incident  on  the  face  AC.  Then  ^  DAC 
will  be  Ihe  angle  of  incidence  on  the  face  AC.  Wi*  A  as  centre, 
and  with  radii  in  a  ratio  equal  to  the  refractive  index  of  the  mediunh 
composing  the  prism,  describe  the  circular  arcs  BC  and  RS.  From  E, 
Ihe  point  of  intersection  of  AD  with  the  arc  rS,  draw  EP  parallel  to 
AC,  intersecting  the  arc  BC  in  P.  Join  AP.  Then  AP  will  be  parallel 
ide  the  prism.     To  prove  this,  draw  PM  and  EN  perpen- 

-rk^o    DU    _  W      nnA     'k,'   y^y^nrrrii^liAn       A  T>    _    ..     j^    ^^ 


dicular  lo  AC.  Then  PM  =  EN,  and,  'by 
Consequenlly,  sin  EAN  ■  EN/AE  =  fi  x  (PM/AP) 
Thus,  PAM  is  the  angl-  of 
refraction  corresponding  lo 
Ihe  angle  of  incidence  EAN, 
or  PA  is  the  refracted  wave 
corresponding  lo  the  incident 
wave  AD. 

To  determine  (he  emergent 
wave,  draw  PF  parallel  (6 
AB,  and  intersecting  the  arc 
—  ■     -      JoinAF.     - 


AP  = 


1  PAM. 


AF  i! 


rallel  to  the  , 


gent  wave.     To  prove  this, 

draw  PK  and  FL  perpend icu. 

lar  lo  AB.     Then  FL^PK, 

and    sin   FAL  =  FL/AF  = 

».(PK/AP(.   =*.sin  PAK.  Fig.  .6a.-Aiigleof  Mini 

But   PAK   is  the  angle    of 

incidence  of  Ihc  wave  AP  on  the  face  AB. 

(ravellii^  ihrough  a  medinm  of  refractive  index   equal   I 

incident  on  the  surface  of  separation  of  that  medium  from  < 

the  refractive  index  is  equal  lo  unity,  we  must  have- 


in  angle  of  incidence  = 


n  angle  of  refraction. 


.-.  *i  sin  PAK  =  Mn  angle  of  refraction  =  sin  FAL. 

-■-  FAL  is  the  angle  of  refraction,  and  AF  is  parallel  lo  ihc 
emergent  wave. 

Since  AD  and  AF  are  respeclively  parallel  to  Ihe  incident  and 
^ergenl  waves,  the  deviation  produced  is  equal  lo  the  angle  DAF. 
This  angle  is  measured  by  Ihe  arc  EF,  cut  off  by  the  two  lines  PE  and 
1  f  from  the  arc  RS.     Therefore,  the  deviation  will  have  a  minimm 
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value  when  the  arc  EF  has  the  smallest  possible  value.  Now,  by 
altering  the  position  of  (he  incident  wave  AD,  we  may  alter  the  position 
of  P  on  the  aK  BC,  but  PF  is  always  parallel  to  AB,  and  PE  to  AC.  It 
can  easily  be  seen  that,  in  these  circumstances,  Che  lines  PF  and  PE 
will  cut  off  a  minimum  length  from  RS  when  ?  bisecfi  the  arc  BC. 
The  wave  AP  inside  the  prism  will  then  Usect  the  angle  CAB,  and  [he 
incident  and  emergent  waves  will  be  equally  inclined  to  BA  and  CA 
respectively. 

Mechanical  nitutration  of  Bettaction.-~We  have  seen 

that  the  refraction  of  a  light-wave  at  the  surface  of  a  refracting 
medium  is  due  to  ihe  circumstance  that  the  end  of  the  wave 
which  first  enters  the  refracting  medium  is  retarded,  and  the 
wtiole  wave  is  consciiQcntly  forced  to  swing  round  through  a 
certain  angle.  Tiic  following  mechanicai  arrangement  iltuslrates 
this  point. 

Two   boxwood    i\hcel5,  about   two   inches   in  diameter,  with 

rounded  rims,  wxc  moaniedontheends  ofan  iron  axle,  about  four 

inches  in  length  and  one-half  inch  in 

i/^  diameter,  so  as  to  be  able  to  rotate 
]  11  freely  and  independently  of  each 
i  m  other  {Fig.  169).  If  this  arrange- 
mr  ment  is  allowed  to  roll  down  a  slightly 
^P  inclined  wooden  board,  it  will  pursue 
Kcr..  .69.— Kr.iic.  ,■".,!  Ill  , III,,,  a  straight  course.  If  part  of  the 
iraimg  R.=rrji^ii,>ii.  board  is  covered  with  thick  pile 
pliish  (termed  artificial  sealskin), 
theri  the  above  arrangement  will  travel  more  slowly  against  the 
direction  of  the  pile  than  it  would  on  the  plain  board.  If  a 
parallel  strip  of  this  plush  is  glued  ob- 
liquely across  the  board,  with  thedirection 
of  the  pile  sloping  upwards,  then  thewheel 
which  first  comes  on  the  plush  will  be 
retarded  in  its  course,  and  the  unretardcd 
motion  of  the  other  wheel  will  cause  the 
axle  to  swing  round  till  both  wheels  roll 
on  the  plush,  after-which  the  course  will 
be  straight  but  inclined  10  its  previous  i«^ro"RSli^"I,J,',""' 
direction.      On    leaving   the   plush   the 

course  will  once  more  assume  its  original  direction  (Fig,  170). 
This  represents  the  refraction  of  a  light -wave  through  a  parallel 
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plate  of  glass.     Using  a  triangular  piece  of  plush,  the  refraction 

of  a  wave  by  a  prism  may  be  illustrated  (Fig.  170).     If  a  piece 

of  plush  is  cut  in  the  shape  of  an  isosceles 

triangle  with  a  vertical  angle  equal  to  90°, 

then  the  total  internal  reflection  of  light  may 

be  illustrated  (Fig.  171).     The  wheel  which 

first  leaves  the  plush  moves  so  much  n 

quickly  than  the  one  still  on  it,  that  the  axle 

swings  round,  and  the  first  wheel  once  more    ^"^j,,''''  ~  ^"^J^i^ 

arrives  on  the  plush  before  the  other  one        intemni  Reficciiao. 

has  left  it.  This  illustrates  in  a  very  striking 

manner  the  creation  of  only  a  superficial  disturbance  in  the  less 

refracting  medium  when  the  angle  of  incidence  exceeds  its 

critical  value  (p.  306). 

Problems  on  Refraction.— The  following  examples  will  serve 
to  illustrate  the  solution' of  problems  on  refraction  by  the  aid  of 
the  wave  theory. 

Example  i.  Befnatioii  of  ft  Sphtrieal  Wnt  U  •  PUn«Bitrfkoe.— 

Lei  BAC  iFig.  17?)  represent  the  trace  of  a  spherical  wave  diveiging 


from  O,  and  jusi  touching,  at  A,  the  plane  surface  DAE  of  »  re- 
fracting medium.  A  spherical  wavelet  originates  at  A  and  spreads  out 
into  the  refracting  medimn  at  a  rate  c^iaal  to  the  velocity  of  light  in 
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that  medium.  Let  DFE  be  the  position  which  the  incident  wave 
would  have  occupied  after  a  short  interval  of  time,  /,  but  for  the 
presence  of  the  refracting  sur&ce.  Then,  if  Vq  and  V  denote  the  re- 
spective velocities  of  wave  transmission  in  the  media  to  the  right  and 
left  of  DAE,  the  distance  AF  will  be  equal  to  V(/,  and  the  radius  AG 
of  the  spherical  wavelet  which  originated  at  A  will  be  equal  to  V/. 
Thus,  AF/AG  =  Vj//V/  =  /i,  where  fi  is  the  refractive  index  of  the 
medium  to  the  left  of  DAE,  with  respect  to  that  on  the  right  of  DAE. 
Spherical  wavelets  will  be  on  the  point  of  starting  from  D  and  E,  and 
at  points  between  A  and  E,  or  A  and  D,  wavelets  will  have  already 
started,  but  will  have  acquired  radii  less  than  AG.  The  curve  DGE 
which  touches  all  of  the  wavelets  will  be  the  trace  of  the  refracted 
wave  front.  This  curve  is  not  a  circle,  so  that  the  refracted  wave  will 
not  be  spherical,  and  will  not  therefore  diverge  from  a  point.  But  if 
the  aperture  AE  of  the  surface  exposed  to  the  waves  is  small  in  com- 
parison with  AO,  the  refracted  wave  will  be  approximately  spherical, 
and  will  diverge  from  a  point  I,  which  is  the  image  of  O. 

Let  OA  (which  is  approximately  equal  to  OF)  be  equal  to  «,  while 
I A  (which  is  approximately  equal  to  IG)  is  equal  to  v.  Then,  if 
AE  =  y,  we  have — 

y^=  2AF.«  =  2AG  .  V, 

But  AF  =  /uAG. 

This  is  the  result  already  obtained  and  discussed  (p.  53). 

Example  2.  Befraetion  of  a  Spherical  Wave  at  a  Spherioal 
Burfaee. — Let  BFC  (Fig.  173)  be  the  trace  of  a  spherical  wave 
diverging  from  O,  and  let  BAG  be  the  section  of  a  spherical  surface 
with  centre  at  R,  the  velocities  of  wave  transmission  in  the  media  to 
the  right  and  left  of  BAG  being  respectively  equal  to  Vq  and  V.  Let 
/  be  the  time  required  for  the  point  F  on  the  incident  wave  to  travel  to 
A ;  then  AF  =  Vq/.  In  the  time  /  the  wavelets  which  originated  at 
B  and  C  will  have  acquired  radii  equal  to  V/,  or  (AF  .  V/Vq).  The 
wavelets  which  originated  between  A  and  C,  or  A  and  B,  will  have 
acquired  smaller  radii,  the  wavelet  from  A  being  just  on  the  point  of 
starting.  The  curve  DAE,  which  just  touches  all  of  the  wavelets,  will 
be  the  refracted  wave  front.  If  the  aperture  AC  of  the  refracting 
surface  is  small,  the  curve  DAE  will  be  approximately  spherical,  and 
will  diverge  from  a  point  I.     Then  I  is  the  image  of  O. 

Draw  CE  parallel  to  the  axis  OA.  Then  CE  will  be  approximately 
equal  to  the  radius  of  the  wavelet  which  originated  at  C,  or  to  AF//11. 
Draw  EG,  and  CH  perpendicular  to  OA,  and  let  ^  =  GE  =  HC.  Then, 
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if  AR  =  r,  while  AO  (which  is  approxinuiteiy  equal  lo  FO)  =  «,  and 

y  =  2AH  .  r  =  aFH  .  u  =  lAG  .  ?-. 
Then,  since  AG  =  AH  -  GH  =  AH  -  EC  =  AH  -  —.wehave-- 

AH-^^  =  g.      ,0 

Also,  since  FH  =  AH  -  AF, 


AH  -  AF  = 


if 


Multiply   (i)  throughout   by  n,   a.nd   from  the   result   subtrscl  (l)- 
Then— 


(^-.)AI1--'^ 
Then,  since  AH  =  y'iir. 


1 


It  may  be  left  as  an  exercise  to  the  student  lo  obtain,  according  to 
the  wave   theory,   the   corresponding   formula  when   Ihe   suifew  * 
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Example  3.    BafrMtion  tbrongh  »  Lnu.— The  result  of  Example  z 

nn  be  used,  as  on  p.  67,  to  UnA  the  fonnuU  for  refraction  through  a. 
lens.  As,  howevei,  the  direct  solution  of  this  problem  is  very  instruc- 
tive, a  few  lines  will  here  be  devoted  to  it. 

Let  BAC  (Fig.  174)  be  the  trace  of  a  spherical  wave  diveiging  from 
O,  a  point  on  the  axis  Of  the  glass  lens  KL.  In  order  that  a  real 
image  may  be  formed  by  refraction  through  the  lens,  the  emergent 
wave  EDF  must  be  spherical,  and  convene  toward  a  point  I  on  the 
axis.  If  the  surfaces  of  the  lens  are  spherical  (as  is  almost  universally 
the  case)  the  emergent  wave  will  be  approximately  spherical  only  when 
the  aperture,  AL,  of  the  lens  is  small  in  comparison  with  AO  and  DI. 
Assuming  this  to  be  the  case,  it  becomes  obvious  that  the  action  of  the 


luns  is  In  roi.ird  the  central  part  of  the  wave  with  respect  to  its  peri- 
pheral porli'iii'.,  and  so  alter  its  curvature.  The  disturbance  from  C 
must  traverse  the  path  CLF  in' air,  in  the  time  required  for  the  disturb- 
ancefrom  A  to  reach  D,  travelling  ihroueh  the  glass.  Join  CF.  Then,' 
in  the  case  cnnnidered,  CF  will  be  approximately  parallel  to  the  axis, 
and  will  be  equal  in  length  (to  a  first  approximation)  to  the  air  path 
CLF.  Draw  CG,  LM,  and  FH  perpendicular  to  the  axis.  The  line 
FC  will  be  approximately  equal  to  HG. 

Let  V„  and  V  lie  the  velocities  of  light  in  air  and  glass  respectively, 
so  that  the  refractive  index  of  the  glass  is  equal  to  >i  =  vjv.  The 
Lime  required  for  light  to  travel  from  C  to  F  in  air  =  CF/V„  = 
C;H/Vo  =  IGA  H-  AD  +  Dn)V„.  The  lime  required  for  light  to  travel 
fiom  A  to  D  in  glass  =  AD/V.     Then— 

(GA  +  AD  -H  DH)  =  AD  .  ^". 

.-.  GA  +  DH  =  (^°-  iVd  =  AD.  (^-i). 

het  r,  and  f-,  be  the  radii  of  curvature  of  the  surfaces  KAL  and 
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KDL  respectively,  r,  will  be  negative  (p.  59).  Let  AO  =  «,  while 
DI  =  «/ ;  z/  will  be  negative.  Then,  if  GC  =  ML  =  HF  =^  (to  a  first 
approximation)  we  shall  have — 

GA  =  A  AM  =  -  ^,  MD=  :^,  and  DH  =  -^. 
2«  2/1  2;'2  2V 

.-.  GA  +  DH  =^(-  -  -\  and  AD  =  AM  +  MD  =^fl  -  -\ 

Thus, =  (m-  i)( 1»  the  result  obtained  on  p.  68. 

The  student  should  find  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  corresponding 
formula  for  a  divergent  lens.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  this  latter  case 
the  peripheral  portions  of  the  incident  wave  are  retarded  with  respect  to 
the  central  portions. 

Dispersion. — When  a  parallel  pencil  of  white  light  is  refracted 
through  a  transparent  prism,  and  then  allowed  to  fall  on  a  sheet 
of  white  paper,  it  is  observed  that  the  illumination  produced  is 
not  uniform  ;  the  luminous  patch  seen  is  brightly  coloured,  and 
experiments  already  described  show  that  the  emergent  light 
consists  of  an  indefinite  number  of  parallel  pencils  of  coloured 
light,  each  being  deviated  by  an  amount  depending  on  its 
colour.  This  variation  in  the  refraction  of  light  by  a  material 
medium,  dependent  on  the  colour  of  the  light,  is  termed 
dispersion.  The  pencils  producing  a  red  coloration  are  deviated 
least,  while  those  producing  a  blue  or  violet  coloration  aie 
deviated  most.  This  result  suggests  that  white  light  consists  of 
an  indefinitely  large  assemblage  of  waves  which  are  not 
identical  but  may  be  distinguished  from  each  other  by  sottie 
characteristic  property  which,  acting  on  the  eye,  produces  the 
sensation  of  colour. 

Now  the  nature  of  a  wave  becomes  known  when  its  amplitude^, 
its  period,  and  the  velocity  with  which  it  is  propagated  afe 
known.    The  wave-length,  X,  and  the  period,  T,  of  a  wave  aie 
connected  with  the  velocity  of  propagation,  V,  by  the  relation 

X  =  VT,  (p.  261). 

We  have  ample  evidence  that  the  velocity  of  light  in  a 
vacuum  is  independent  of  the  colour  of  the  light  (p.  226).  The 
amplitude  of  a  wave  determines  the  intensity  or  brightness  of 
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the  light.  Ii  therefore  appears  probable  that  1  he  p 
coloration  are  due  to  differences  of  period  in  the  light-waves. 
Thus,  light  corresponding  to  a  given  part  of  the  spectrum  is 
probably  characterised  by  a  definite  period,  or  a  definite  wave- 
length when  travelling  through  a  vacuum. 

P'or  waves,  initially  travelling  with  equal  velocities,  to  be  de- 
viated by  different  amounts  when  transmitted  through  a  prism, 
their  velocities  within  the  prism  must  be  different.  The  waves 
corresponding  to  blue  or  violet  light  must  travel  the  most  slowly 
within  the  prism,  since  they  are  deviated  most,  while  waves 
corresponding  to  red  light  must  travel  most  quickly,  and  those  t 
corresponding  to  intermediate  portions  of  the  spectrum  must 
travel  with  intermediate  velocities.  It  remains  to  be  determined 
whether  the  blue  or  the  red  light-waves  possess  the  greater  wave- 
length. 

Interference.— Let  A  and  B  (Fig.  175  >  be  two  points  on  the 
surface  of  a  liquid,  which  are  subjected'  to  harmonic  dis- 
placements equal  in 
amplitude  and  phase. 
Circular  waves  will 
spread  out  from  A 
and  B,  and  the  am- 
plitudes of  the  two 
wave  trains  will  be 
equal.  At  a  particular 
instant  the  displace- 
ments at  any  point  on 
the  surface  will  be  the 
resultant  of  the  dis- 
placements due  to  the 
two  waves  then  pass- 
ing through  the  point. 
In  Fig.  175.  Che  con- 
tinuous circular  arcs 
represent  the  crests, 
while  the  broken  arcs 
represent  the  troughs 
of  the  waves  diverg- 
ing from  A  and  B.  Through  the  points,  marked  by  crosses, 
two   crests  or  two    troughs    are    simultaneously  pusing,  so 
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that  at  these  points  the  waves  reinforce  each  other,  and  the 
resultant  displacement  is  equal  to  twice  the  amplitude  of  either 
of  the  passing  waves.  Since  the  energy  at  any  point  varies  as 
the  square  of  the  amplitude  (p.  276),  the  energy  at  a  point 
marked  by  a  cross  will  be  equal  to  four  times  the  energy  due 
to  a  single  wave.  The  lines  joining  the  neighbouring  points 
marked  by  crosses  will  always  be  lines  of  maximum  disturbance 
and  maximum  energy  ;  for,  after  a  time  equal  to  half  the  period 
of  the  waves,  the  only  change  that  will  have  occurred  is  that  a 
point,  at  which  the  displacement  was  previously  produced  by 
the  combined  action  of  two  crests,  will  now  be  subjected  to  a 
displacement  due  to  two  troughs. 

Through  each  of  the  points  marked  by  small  circles  a  trough 
and  a  crest  arie  simultaneously  passing.  At  these  points  the 
resultant  displacement  will  be  equal  to  zero,  since  the  com- 
ponent displacements  are  equal  in  magnitude  but  opposite  in 
direction.  The  lines  joining  neighbouring  points  marked  by 
small  circles  will  always  indicate  portions  of  the  surface  which 
are  stationary  ;  for  after  a  time  equal  to  half  the  period  of  the 
waves  the  displacement  at  any  point  on  one  of  these  lines  will 
be  due  (say)  to  a  crest  and  a  trough,  instead  of  a  trough  and  a 
crest.  Along  the  lines  of  zero  displacement  the  waves  are  said 
to  interfere  with  each  other. 

It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  interference  can  never 
produce  a  loss  of  energy.  The  energy  missing  from  the  stationary 
points  on  the  surface  is  merely  transferred  to  the  points  of 
maximum  displacement. 

Fig.  176  is  a  reproduction  of  an  instantaneous  photograph  of 
ripples  on  the  surface  of  mercury,  obtained  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Vincent* 
The  ripples  were  produced  by  two  glass  styles  attached  to  the 
same  prong  of  a  vibrating  tuning-fork.  Thus,  the  harmonic 
motions  of  the  styles  were  necessarily  in  the  same  phase,  and 
the  circular  waves  started  from  the  disturbed  points  on  the 
mercury  surface  in  the  same  phase.  The  unshaded  lines, 
radiating  from  a  point  midway  between  the  two  wave  sources, 
mark  the  lines  of  zero  displacement. 

Returning  now  to  Fig.  175,  it  is  readily  seen  that  if  the 
velocity  is  the  same  for  waves  of  all  periods,  then  the  angular 

1  "On  the  Photography  of  Ripples,"  Dr.  J.  H.   Vincent,  Proc.  Phys.  Sde^ 
VOL  15,  p.  9x.  ^ 
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distance  between  neighbouring  lines  of  maximum  displacement 
will  be  proportional  to  the  period,  or  to  the  length,  of  the  waves. 
For,  if  we  wished  to  change  Fig/  175  so  as  to  represent  the 
effect  of  waves  of  half  (he  length,  we  should  have  to  substitute 
continuous  hnes  for 
the  broken  lines, 
since  the  distance 
between  two  crests 
(one    wave-length) 

what  was  previous- 
ly the  distance  be- 
tween a  crest  and 
a  trough  (half  a 
wave-length). 
Thus,  the  points  in 
Fig.  175  marked  by 
small  circles  would 
now  have  to  be 
marked  with 
.crosses,  indicating 
points  of  ff 
displac 

addition,     midway 
between  each  pair 
of  circular  arcs  al- 
ready   drawn    we 
should  have  to  de- 
scribe broken  cir- 
cular arcs  to  repre- 
le  new  trouglis  of  the  waves,  so  that  we  should  obtain  a 
:t  of  lines  of  zero  displacements,  these  lines  being  twice  as 
s  previously. 

luterfexence  of  Light-WaveB.— If  light  consists  of  waves, 
it  ought  to  be  possible  to  obtain  effects  due  to  interference. 
To  produce  these  effects  we  should,  in  the  first  place,  need  two 
sources  continuously  emitting  waves  of  the  same  period  and 
ihase.  We  could  not  hope  to  produce  interference  between  the 
lights  emitted,  say,  by  two  separate  candles,  since  in  that  case 
there  would  be  no  relation  between  the  phases  of  the  waves 
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produced.  In  the  second  place,  if  the  wave-length  of  light  is 
very  small,  it  would  be  necessary  to  place  the  wave  sources  very 
near  to  each  other  for  the  angular  distances  between  lines  of 
maximum  displacement  to  be  appreciable.  This  condition  can 
easily  be  understood  if  we  remember  that  the  distance  between 
C  and  D  (Fig.  175)  must  be  such  that  the  distance  firomr  B  to  D 
is  only  half  a  wave-length  longer  than  that  from  A  to  D. 
Lastly,  we  cannot  directly  observe  the  motions  of  the  ether, 
but  only  the  resultant  luminous  effects  produced  at  a  point  by 
the  passage  of  billions  of  waves  in  a  single  second. 

Let  us  suppose  that  A  and  B  (Fig.  175)  are  sections  of  two 
linear  sources  of  light  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  paper. 
If  waves  of  equal  amplitude  simultaneously  originate  at  these 
sources  in  the  same  phase,  the  circular  arcs  wiD  represent  the 
traces  of  crests  and  troughs  of  cylindrical  waves.  The  imaginary 
lines  joining  neighbouring  points  marked  by  small  circles  will 
represent  the  traces  of  surfaces  approximately  plane,  and  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  of  the  paper,  characterised  by  the 
peculiarity  that  in  them  the  ether  is  permanently  at  rest.  In 
the  space  between  two  neighbouring  surfaces  of  zero  displace- 
ment (such  as  those  passing  through  D  and  E),  waves  will  travel 
outward,  and  will  illuminate  any  obstacle  placed  in  their  path. 
Let  FL  be  the  section  of  a  plane  white  screen  perper  dicular  to 
the  plane  of  the  paper.  Then  the  points  G  and  K,  being 
situated  in  surfaces  of  zero  displacement  of  the  ether,  will  be 
unilluminated.  Thus,  there  will  be  two  black  bands  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  of  the  paper,  through  the  points  G  and 
K  on  the  screen.  The  point  H,  midway  between  these  bands, 
will  be  brightly  illuminated,  since  waves  will  travel  outward  to 
that  point  between  the  imaginary  planes  of  zero  displacement. 
Thus,  there  will  be  a  bright  band,  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
the  paper,  through  the  point  H  on  the  screen.  For  similar  reasons 
there  will  be  bright  bands  through  the  points  F  and  L  on  the 
screen,  and  if  the  construction  used  in  Fig.  175  were  extended,  we 
should  find  that  in  passing  from  H  outwards  through  K  and  L, 
alternate  dark  and  bright  bands  would  be  encountered  on  the 
screen  (compare  Fig.  179).  These  bands  are  termed  iater- 
ferenoe  bands  or  fringes.  Let  us  now  determine  in  what  manner 
the  breadth  of  the  interference  fringes  will  depend  on  the  length 
of  the  light-waves.    The  point  H  is  equidistant  from  A  and  B ; 
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thus  similar  waves  starting  simultaneously  in  the  same  phase 
from  A  and  B  will  reinforce  each  other  at  H,  whatever  may  be 
their  length.  The  bright  band  through  H  is  termed  the  central 
interference  fringe.  The  first  dark  band  will  occur  at  a  point,  K, 
such  that  the  distance  from  K  to  B  is  one  half  wave-length  greater 
than  that  from  K  to  A.  If  we  diminish  the  length  of  the  waves, 
the  distance  HK  will  be  diminished,  so  that  the  breadth  of  the 
central  band  will  depend  on  the  length  of  the  light-waves.  At 
the  point  L,  the  wave  from  B  arrives  one  whole  period  later 
than  that  from  A,  so  that  the  distance  from  L  to  B  is  one  wave- 
length longer  than  that  from  L  to  A.  If  we  diminish  the  wave- 
length, we  shall  diminish  the  distance  HL  from  the  middle  of 
the  central  fringe  to  the  middle  of  the  first  succeeding  bright 
fringe.  Reasoning  in  this  manner,  it  is  plain  that  the  central 
interference  fringe  will  have  the  same  position  whatever  may  be 
the  length  of  the  light-waves,  but  the  fringes  formed  by  the 
interference  of  short  waves  will  be  narrower  than  those  formed 
by  the  interference  of  longer  waves. 

Fig.  177  represents  the  nature  of  the  interference  fringes 
which  would  be  produced  by  red  and  blue  light  waves,  if  the 
wave-length  is  greater  for  the  red  than  for  blue  waves.      If 

the  sources  A,  B, 
(Fig.  1 7 5), simultan- 
eously emit  red  and 
blue  waves,  these 
two  sets  of  inter- 
ference fringes 
would  be  super- 
posed. The  central 
band  would  be 
coloured  by  a  mix- 
ture of  red  and 
blue  light,  but  its  edges  would  be  red,  since  the  width  of  the 
blue  fringe  is  less  than  that  of  the  red  one.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  inner  edge  of  the  first  interference  fringe  would  be 
blue,  since  at  that  point  red  light  is  absent.  Passing  outwards, 
it  is  obvious  that  instead  of  a  dark  band  following  on  the  first 
interference  fringe,  we  shall  have  a  blue  band,  since  the  second 
blue  interference  fringe  coincides  with  the  dark  band  between 
the  first  and  second  red  fringes. 

V 


KiG.  177. — Nature  of  Interference  Fringes,  respectively 
produced  by  Red  and  Blue  Light  Waves. 
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Let  us  now  suppose  .that  white  light  is  composed  of  waves  of 
various  lengths,  decreasing  regularly  from  the  red  to  the  blue 
end  of  the  spectrum.  It  is  plain  that  if  the  sources  A  and  B 
(Fig.  175)  emit  such  light,  the  central  fringe  will  be  formed  by 
the  supierposition  of  the  bright  bands  of  all  wave-len)^hs  ;  it  will 
therefore  be  white  at  the  middle,  shading  off  into  red  at  its 
edges.  The  next  bright  band  will  be  blue  on  its  inner  edge, 
and  will  be  coloured  at  its  middle,  since  here  the  bright  bands 
due  to  the  various  wave-lengths  will  not  coincide.  TTius,  starting 
from  the  central  white  fringe,  we  shall  encounter  a.  number  of 
brilliantly  coloured  bands  which  are,  generally  speaking,  bluish 
on  their  inner,  and  reddish  on  their  outer,  edges.  At  a.  short 
distance  from  the  central  fringe  the  coloured  bands  will  beccmie 
dim,  and  ultimately  disappear,  due  to  the  superposition  of  a  great 
number  of  different  fringes  producing  uniform  illumination. 

FreBnerBliiterfsrence^periment.— Fresnel  was  ihe  first 
investigator  to  produce  effects  incontestably  due  to  the  inier- 


Expetin 


ference  of  light.  The  arrangement  he  used  is  represented  dia- 
grammatically  in  Fig.  178.  A  narrow  shl,  S,  perpendicular  10 
the  plane  of  the  paper,  was  illuminated  by  sunlight,  and  the 
light  issuing  from  it  was  reflected  from  the  plane  mirrors  MO 
and  ON,  which  were  very  nearly  parallel  to  each  other,  but 
intersected  in  a  straight  line  through  O  perpendicular  to  the 
paper.  The  light  reflected  from  MO  appeared  to  proceed  from 
A,  the  image  of  S  in  MO.     Similarly,  the  light  reflected  from 
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ON  appeared  to  proceed  from  B,  the  image  of  S  in  ON.  By 
altering  the  inclination  of  the  mirrors,  the  distance  between  A 
and  B  could  be  adjusted  at  pleasure.  Thus  A  and  B  were  tlie 
virtual  sources  of  light,  and  being  images  of  S,  the  reflected 
waves  virtually  originated  at  A  and  B  in  ihe  same  phase.  The 
point  C  on  the  screen  was  equidistant  from  A  and  B,  and  was 
found  to  lie  on  a 
white  fringe  bor- 
dered with  red. 
I  On   either  side    of 

I  C   were    brilliantly 

.  coloured  bands 

}     .      ■       (Fig-   '79),    which, 
I  ,      generally  speaking, 

I     ,      Ij      were  bluish  on  their 
I  inner,  and  reddish 

,      on  their  outer, 

FlC  l79.-FrMner!  Double  Mirror  InleTferenct  Fringts.      cdgeS.      That  theSe 
(From  a  phomgraph  by  Prof.  Cham.)  bands  were  actually 

produced  by  inter- 
ference was  proved  by  covering  up  one  of  the  mirrors,  when  all 
traces  of  the  fringes  disappeared.  By  altering  the  inclination  of 
the  mirrors,  it  was  found  that  the  width  of  the  fringes  increased 
as  the  images  A  and  B  «ere  brought  close  to  each  other,  which 
is  the  result  to  be  anticipated  from  theory.  When  the  slit  ti  was 
covered  with  a  piece  of  red  glass,  the  bands  were  alternately 
red  and  black  ;  the  width  of  the  fringes  thus  produced  was 
grejiter  than  ivhen  the  slit  was  illuminated  '  by  blue  or 
green  light.  This  proves  that  the  waves  corresponding 
to  the  blue,  are  shorter  than  those  corresponding  to  the  red, 
portion  of  the  spectrum.  When  the  slit  was  illuminated 
by  white  light  and  the  screen  was  viewed  through  a  piece 
of  red  glass,  the  bands  seen  were  alternately  red  and  black, 
as  in  the  case  when  the  sht  was  illuminated  by  red  light. 

Fretnal't  ezperimsnt  git»»  dsoiiiTS  eTidenoa  in  IkTonr  of  the 
wave  theory  of  light.  That  light  when  added  to  light  should 
produce  darkness  is  incomprehensible  on  any  theory  of  the 
material  nature  of  light.  In  addition,  Frauigri  azperiment ' 
pnyed  that  vliite  light  MuUti  of  nnmemu  wavM  at  which  the 
hngth  dacroMM  from  tho  lod  to  tliB  violat  Bud  of  the  ipeetmm. 
Y  2 
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Polarisationof  Light.— Having  decided  that  light  consists 
of  waves  propagated  through  the  ether,  it  remains  to  de- 
termine the  nature  of  these  waves.  Are  they,  for  instance, 
purely  compressional  waves,  such  as  the  sound-waves  trans- 
mitted through  a  gas  ?  Or,  if  the  ether  possesses  shear 
elasticity  (p.  267),  are  they  waves  of  longitudinal  displace- 
ment (p.  268),  or  of  transverse  displacement  (p.  269)  ?  To 
these  questions  we  are  able  to  give  a  decided  answer. 

Imagine  a  string  passing  at  right-angles-  t,hr6ugh  a  slit  in 
a  diaphragm.  Longitudinal  vibratiopSj  consisting  of  back- 
ward and  forward  motions  transmitted  along  the  string, 
cannot  be  affected  by  the  orientation  of  the  slit.  On  the 
other  hand,  transverse  vibrations  can  only  be  transmitted 
through  the  slit,  if  they  are  performed  parallel  to  it.  Thus, 
if  the  slit  is  arranged  so  that  transverse  vibrations  in  a 
certain  plane  are  transmitted  along  the  string,  rotating  the 
diaphragm  in  its  own  plane  till  the  slit  is  at  right  angles  to 
its  previous  position,  will  prevent  their  further  transmission. 

On  looking  at  a  sheet  of  white  paper  through  a  crystal  of 
tourmaline  cut  parallel  to  its  axis,  nothing  remarkable  is  noticed  ; 
the  light  is  slightly  coloured,  due  to  the  natural  colour  of  the 
crystal,  and  that  is  all  that  our  eyes  can  tell  us.  If  we 
place  two  similar 
crystals  face  to 
face  with  their 
axes  parallel 
(A,  B,  Fig.  180), 
the  only  observ- 
able difference 
produced  is  an 
increased  colora- 
tion of  the  emergent  light.  Rotating  both  crystals  together 
in  a  plane  parallel  to  their  faces  produces  no  difference.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  rotate  one  crystal  with  respect  to  the 
other,  the  light  transmitted  through  ti>e  two  becomes  dimmer 
and  dimmer  (A',  B',  Fig.  180),  until  total  extinction  occurs  when 
the  axes  of  the  crystals  are  at  right  angles  (A",  B",  Fig.  180).  As 
the  angle  between  the  axes  is  further  increased,  more  and  more 
light  is  transmitted,  until  on  completing  a  rotation  through  180'' 
the  same  amount  of  light  emerges  as  in  the  original  positioiu 


Fig.  180. — Illustrates  the  Extinction  of  Light  by  Crossed 

Tourmalines. 
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This  experiment  proveB  that  light  doei  not  eoniiBt  of  eompressional 
or  longitudinal  wavea,  for  it  is  inconceivable  that  a  rotation  of 
the  second  crystal  about  the  direction  of  the  ray,  and  therefore 
about  the  direction  of  vibration  (if  longitudinal),  should  extinguish 
the  light.  After  passing  through  the  first  crystal  the  light- waves 
have  acquired  a  one-sidedness  with  regard  to  the  direction  of 
the  ray.  It  is  now  said  to  be  polariaed.  We  are  therefore  foreed 
to  conelude  that  the  direction  of  diaplaeement  in  a  light-wave  ia 
perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  tranimiiiion.  In  unpolarised 
light  we  may  suppose  that  the  actual  direction  of  displacement 
changes  a  great  many  times  a  second,  always,  however,  remain- 
ing perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  transmission.  The  first 
tourmaline  crystal  only  transmits  vibrations  making  a  certain 
angle  with  its  axis.  If  the  axis  of  the  second  crystal  is  parallel 
to  that  of  the  first,  the  waves  transmitted  through  the  first 
crystal  can  traverse  the  second  also.  If,  however,  the  axes  of 
the  crystals  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  the  light  transmitted 
through  the  first  crystal  consists  of  vibrations  in  a  direction  at 
right  angles  to  that  in  which  alone  they  could  be  transmitted 
through  the  second  crystal.  Thus,  the  two  crystals  with  axes 
at  right  angles  allow  no  light  to  pass. 

Imagine  a  long  string  passing,  at  two  points  in  its  length,  through 
slits  in  different  diaphragms.  If  one  end  of  the  string  is  caused  to 
move  transversely  in  various  directions,  transverse  vibrations  in  various 
directions  will  travel  along  the  string.  The  first  slit  will  only  allow 
vibrations  parallel  to  its  length  to  pass,  and  these  vibrations  will  be 
unable  to  pass  the  second  slit  if  it  is  perpendicular  to  the  first  one. 

The  Nature  of  the  Ether. — Assuming  interstellar  space  to 
be  filled  with  a  continuous  medium,  the  ether,  which  can  trans- 
mit waves,  the  arrival,  at  the  earth,  of  light  from  the  stars  can 
be  explained.  The  velocity  of  wave  transmission  would  be 
equal  to  the  square  root  of  the  ratio  of  the  elasticity  to  the 
density  of  the  ether,  and  would  be  the  same  for  waves  of  all 
lengths  (p.  274).  This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  light  travels 
with  one  uniform  velocity  through  a  vacuum,  whatever  may  be 
its  colour.  The  reflection  of  light  at  a  material  surface  will 
follow  naturally,  if  matter  modifies  either  the  elasticity  or 
density  of  the  ether.  If  the  velocity  of  wave  transmission 
through  a  transparent    material  medium  is   less   than  that 
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corresponding  to  interstellar  space,  the  refraction  of  ligrht  is 
explained.  We  may  enquire  whether  light  is  transmitted 
through  a  transparent  material  medium  in  the  same  way  as, 
for  instance,  sound  is  transmitted  through  a  solid  or  liquid  ;  that 
is,  by  means  of  vibrations  confined  to  the  material  medium.  This 
question  must  be  answered  in  the  negative.  The  square  root 
of  the  ratio  of  the  elasticity  to  the  density  of  any  material  sub- 
stance is  many  thousand  times  smaller  than  the  velocity  of 
light.  The  density  of  crown  glass  is  equal  to  2*5,  while  its 
rigidity  is  equal  to  1*5  x  10**,  and  its  compressional  elasticity 
is   equal  to  4*2  x  10".      Thus,  the  velocity   of   longitudinal 

waves  in  glass  is  equal  (pp.  267-9)  to  y^/^'A^ii^!i±  S^^S  x  ^o" 

=  5  X  10*  cms.    per   second.      Transverse   waves    would    be 

transmitted    through   glass    with  a   velocity  of  a/  —A  x  10** 

=  2*8  X  10*  cms.  per  second  (p.  273).  On  the  other  hand,  taking  i  '5 

as  the  mean  refractive  index  of  crown  glass,  light  must  be  trans- 

7  X  10^® 
mitted  through  it  with  a  velocity  equal  to  - — ^ =  2  x  10*® 

cms.  per  second.  Thus,  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  light- 
waves, their  velocity  of  transmission  through  glass  is  far  greater 
than  that  corresponding  to  waves  transmitted  merely  through 
the  glass  itself.  As  a  consequence  we  must  assume  that 
material  media  are  penetrated  by  the  ether,  their  molecules 
being  surrounded  by  it  much  as  the  leaves  of  a  tree  are 
surrounded  by  the  air.  When  light  traverses  a  material 
substance,  it  is  transmitted  by  the  ether  penetrating  that 
substance  ;  the  molecules  of  the  substance  in  some  manner 
modify  the  properties  of  the  ether  immediately  surrounding 
them,  so  as  to  diminish  the  velocity  of  light,  to  an  extent  de- 
pendent on  the  period  or  length  of  the  transmitted  waves.  We 
may  suppose  that  the  elasticity  of  the  ether  remains  unaltered, 
while  its  effective  density  is  increased  by  the  reactions  of  the 
molecules  of  a  material  substance  (p.  283).  This  is  the  meaning 
of  the  statement  that  glass  is  an  optically  denser  medium  than 
air.  As  a  general  rule,  a  high  optical  density  goes  with  a  high 
mechanical  density  (mass  per  unit  voli^me)  of  a  substance. 
However,  the  velocity  of  light  in  a  medium  is  not  invariably 
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connected  with  the  mechanical  density  of  the  latter.  Thus,  oil 
of  turpentine,  which  floats  on  water,  has  a  mean  refractive 
index  equal  to  1*46,  while  that  of  water  is  equal  to  f33. 

The  phenomena  of  polarisation  force  us  to  conclude  that  the 
displacement  in  light-waves  is  transverse  to  the  direction  of 
transmission.  Accordingly  we  must  assume  that  the  ether  is 
endowed  with  properties  which  enable  it  to  transmit  waves  of 
transverse  displacement.  In  other  words,  the  ether  must 
possess  properties  similar  to .  those  of  an  elastic  solid, 
such  as  a  jelly.  An  ordinary  jelly  possesses  two  kinds  of 
elasticity :  one,  by  which  it  resists  compression,  is  usually  very 
great  ;  the  other,  by  which  it  resiists  change  of  shape,  or  dis- 
tortion, is  of  much  smaller  magnitude.  We  have  no  evidence  of 
longitudinal  or  compressional  waves  in  the  ^ther,  and,  to  ac- 
count for  this,  it  is  generally  assumed  that  the  ether  is  incom- 
pressible. It  will  then  merely  be  able  to  transmit  transverse 
waves,  their  velocity  being  equal  to  V  (ly/p)  (p-  273). 

A  serious  difficulty  arises  at  this  point.  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  the  planets  as  moving  with  their  enormous  velocities 
through  a  jelly-like  substance  without  any  loss  of  energy.  The 
motions  of  the  planets  are  perfectly  regular,  and  show  no  signs 
of  any  loss  of  this  kind.  It  is  true  that  Encke's  comet  has  been 
observed  to  return  to  its  perihelion  position  a  little  before  the 
calculated  time,  and  this  has  led  to  the  supposition  that  its 
motion  is  retarded  by  the  ether.  The  comet  describes  an 
elliptic  orbit  of  great  eccentricity  ;  if  its  velocity  is  diminishing, 
it  will  travel  to  less  and  less  distances  from  the  sun  during 
successive  revolutions,  and  its  time  of  revolution  will  thus 
slowly  decrease.  It  would  be  rash,  however,  to  fbiind  a  theory 
on  this  isolated  observation.  Theje  is,  then,  no  certain  evidence 
of  the  continuous  motion  of  a  body  being  resisted  by  the  ether. 
The  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  absence  of  such  resistance  with 
the  properties  of  an  elastic  solid  has  always  been  a  source  of 
difficulty  in  relation  to  the  wave  theory  ;  it  prevented  Fresnel 
from  publishing  his  conclusions  in  this  respect  until  after  Dr. 
Young  had  propounded  the  same  theory,  which  he  had  arrived 
at  independently. 

These  difficulties  are  greatly  diminished  if  we  remember  that 
although  the  elasticity  must  bear  a  great  ratio  to  the  density  of 
the  ether,  both  of  these  quantities  may  be  very  small.    Lord 
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Kelvin  *  has  recently  estimated  that  the  density  of  the  ether  is  of 
the  order  of  5  x  10  ~^*,  the  density  of  water  being  equal  to  unity. 
If  this  were  so,  we  should  have  j;/ (5  x  io~^^)  =  Vq^  =  (3  x  10^°)^ 
=  9  X  16^.  Thus  rf  =  ^  X  10^  =  180,  which  is  a  very  small 
elasticity,  much  less  than  that  pertaining  to  a  weak  solution  of 
glue  in  water,  which  would,  as  far  as  the  motion  of  a  solid 
through  it  is  concerned,  be  quite  fluid. 

In  this  connection  the  following  opinion  of  Sir  George  Stokes  * 
should  carry  much  weight : — 

"The  supposition  that  the  ether  would  resist  ...  a  body  moving 
through  it  is  derived  from  what  we  observe  in  the  case  of  solids  moving 
through  fluids,  liquid  or  gaseous,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  ordinary 
cases  of  resistance,  the  main  representative  of  the  work  apparently  lost 
in  propelling  the  solid  is  in  the  first  instance  the  molecular  kinetic 
energy  of  the  trail  of  eddies  in  the  wake.  The  formation  of  these 
eddies  is,  however,  an  indirect  effect  of  the  internal  friction,  or — if  we 
prefer  the  term — viscosity  of  the  fluid.  Now  the  viscosity  of  gases  has 
been  explained  on  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases,  and  in  the  case  of  a  liquid 
we  cannot  well  doubt  that  it  is  connected  with  the  constitution  of  the 
substance  as  not  being  absolutely  continuous  but  molecular.  But  if  the 
ether  be  either  non-molecular,  or  molecular  in  some  totally  different 
sense  from  ponderable  matter,  we  cannot  with  safety  infer  that  the 
motion  of  a  solid  through  it  necessarily  implies  resistance." 


Questions  on  Chapter  XIII 

1.  Write  an  essay  on :  The  principle  of  interference  as  applied  to 
explain  the  rectilinear  propagation  of  light.     (H.  1892.) 

2.  Explain  the  refraction  of  light  by  a  plane  surface  according  to  the 
wave  theory.     (A.  1894.) 

3.  Apply  the  undulatory  theory  to  determine  the  path  of  a  ray  of 
light  through  a  prism,  and  show  from  your  construction  that  the 
deviation  is  least  when  the  angles  of  incidence  and  emergence  are 
equal.     (A.  1898.) 

1  "  Ether  and  Gravitational  Matter  in  Space,"  Lord  Kelvin,  PAt'L  Mag.,  August 
1901,  pp.  161-177. 

'^  Presidential  Address  at  Anniversary  Meeting  at  Victoria  Institute,  June  29, 
1893,  Nature^  July  27,  1893. 
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4.  Apply  the  principles  of  the  wave  theory  to  account  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  real  image  by  a  convex  lens,  and  by  the  aid  of  your  explana- 
tion deduce  the  formula  ~  =  (fx  -  ij  (— j.     (H.  1893.) 

5.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  interference  of  light  ?  Why  is 
the  principal  focus  of  a  convex  lens,  when  placed  in  a  pencil  of  parallel 
rays,  a  point  of  maximum  brightness?    (A.  1897.) 

6.  Give  a  general  explanation  of  the  interference  bands  produced  in 
white  light  by  the  use  of  Fresnel's  mirrors.     (A.  1892.) 

7.  What  evidence  is '  there  that  ordinary  light  consists  of  trains  of 
waves,  each  train  consisting  of  many  successive  waves  ?  If  waves  of 
light  could  be  produced  having  only  one  or  two  waves  in  each  train, 
how  would  the  phenomena  of  reflection,  refraction,  diffraction,  and 
polarisation  be  modified  ?    (Lond.  B.Sc   Hons.  1899.) 


CHAPTER  XIV 

THE  SPECTRUM  AND  ITS  TEACHINGS 

Line  Spectra. — Since  light-waves  of  different  lengths    are 
unequally  deviated  when  refracted  through  a  transparent  prism, 
we  have  a  means  of  studying  the  nature  of  the  waves  com- 
posing any  particular  kind  of  light.    The  spectrometer  and  its 
adjustment  have  already  been  described.    The  light  entering 
the  slit  of  the  instrument  is  rendered  parallel  by  the  collimating 
lens,  and  after  being  refracted  through  the  prism,  is  focussed 
by  the  objective  of  the  telescope,  and  the  real  image  formed  is 
viewed  by  the  aid  of  the  eye-piece.     If  the  slit  is  illuminated  by 
monochromatic  light  (/>.,  light  of  only  one  wave-length),  then 
the  parallel  pencil  leaving  the  collimator  is  refracted  through 
the    prism,  and  leaves  the  latter  as  a  single  parallel  pencil 
which  is  brought  to  a  focus  by  the  objective  of  the  telescope. 
In  this  case  a  single  image  of  the  slit  is  formed  in  the  focal  plane 
of  the  objective,  and  this  image,  viewed  through  the  eye-piece, 
is  seen  as  a  vertical  luminous  line  of  a  definite  colour.    When 
common  salt  is  introduced  into  the  non-luminous  flame  of  a 
Bunsen  burner,  an  intensely  yellow  light  is  emitted.     If  this 
light  is  used  to  illuminate  the  slit  of  a  spectrometer,  the  image 
seen  in  the  focal  plane  of  the  telescope  consists  of  two  bright 
yellow  lines  (termed  the  D  lines)  separated  by  a  dark  interval 
depending   on   the  dispersive  power  of  the    prism,    and   the 
magnifying  power  of  the  telescope.     Thus,  the  light  emitted  by 
incandescent  sodium  vapour,  when  analysed  by  a  spectrometer, 
produces  two  images  which  must  correspond  to  two  different 
wave-lengths. 

When  other  metallic  salts  are    introduced  into    a   Bunsen 
flame,  definite  flame  colorations  are  generally  produced,  and 
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examination  by  means  of  a  spectrometer  shows  that  in  each 
case  light-waves  of  definite  lengths  are  emitted.  This  result  is 
of  capital  importance,  for  it  gives  us  a  means  of  detecting  the 
presence  of  various  metallic  substances,  even  when  present  in 
small  traces,  in  a  mixture.  It  has  also  led  to  the  discovery  of 
elements  previously  unknown.  For,  if  the  spectrum  of  a  sub- 
stance contains  lines  which  do  not  correspond  to  those  of  any 
known  element,  the  obvious  conclusion  is  that  the  substance 
contains  an  element  heretofore  unknown.  In  this  manner 
Bun  sen  discovered  the  elements  casium  and  rubidium^  Crookes 
discovered  thallium^  and  Reich  and  Richter  discovered  indium. 
The  exact  wave-lengths  of  the  radiations  emitted  by  various 
substances  have  been  determined  by  means  which  will  be 
fully  described  later.  By  the  aid  of  these  results  we  may 
determine  the  wave-length  corresponding  to  any  unknown  spec» 
tral  line.  Having  adjusted  a  spectrometer,  we  may  determine 
the  deviations  corresponding  to  waves  of  known  lengths, 
emitted  by  various  metallic  salts,  and  then  draw  a  curve,  with 
deviation  as  abscissae,  and  wave-lengths  as  ordinates.  By  the 
aid  of  this  curve  we  can  determine  the  wave-length  of  any  un- 
known line.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  observe  the  deviation 
of  the  line  in  question,  when  the  wave-length  corresponding  to 
this  deviation  may  be  directly  read  off  from  the  curve. 

ExPT.  55. — Calibrate  a  spectrometer  so  as  to  determine  the  relation 
between  deviation  and  wave-length  for  different  parts  of  the  spectrum. 
The  spectrometer  must  be  adjusted  in  the  usual  manner  (p.  88),  various 
salts  being  introduced  into  the  Bunsen  flame  used  as  an  illumi- 
nant.  The  following  table  gives  the  wave-lengths '  of  the  luminous 
radiations  emitted  by  a  number  of  metals.  A  small  amount  of  the  salt 
of  a  metal  may  be  introduced  into  the  Bunsen  flame  on  a  spiral  of 
platinum  wire.  In  most  cases  the  light  emitted  is  brighter  if  the  salt 
is  moistened  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  following  units  are  used  in  the  measurement  of  wave-lengths.  A 
tenth-metre  is  equal  to  10  ~  ^^  metre.  A  mieron  ( i  m)  is  equal  to  a 
thousandth  part  of  a  millimetre  (10  ~  '  mm.,  or  10  ~  *  cm.).  A  micrb- 
millimetre  (i  fcft)  is  equal  to  a  thousandth  part  of  a  micron,  or  a 
millionth  part  of  a  millimetre  (10  ~*  mm.,  or  lO""'  cim.).  Thus, 
I  tenth-metre  =  10  ~  ^*^  metre  =  10  ~  ®  cm.  =  10  ~  '  mm.  =  O'l  /i/i.  On 
the  other  hand,  i  /i/i  =  10  tenth-metres,  &c. 
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Table  of  Wave-lengths  (in  Tenth-metres). 


Substance. 

Sodium-!  pj 
Thallium  . 
Potassium . 


Colour  of    ,„        ,         , 
line.       I  Wave-length. 


Yellow. 

»>        • 

Green  . 
/Red  . 
\  Violet. 


SubBtance.      Z     !;„•  Wave-length,  i 


Strontium . 
Calcium 

Lithium 


Blue. 


j> 


/Red    . 
\^  Orange 


Methods  of  Producing  Spectra.— One  method  of  obtaining 
the  flame  spectrum  of  a  metal  has  already  been  described. 
In  certain  cases  an  oxy-hydrogen  jet  is  substituted  for  a  Bunsen 
flame.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  obtain  many  more  lines,  and 
much  greater  brightness  in  the  resulting  spectrum,  if  the  metal  or 
its  salt  is  introduced  into  an  electric  arc.  When 
the  arc  is  formed  between  carbons,  the  resulting 
spectrum  will  contain  lines  and  flutings  due  to  the 
carbon  and  its  compounds,  as  well  as  some  due 
to  unavoidable  impurities  (such  as  sodium  and 
calcium)  and  others  due  to  the  constituents  of 
the  atmosphere.  A  purer  spectrum  may  be  ob- 
tained by  forming  the  arc  between  rods  of  the 
metal  to  be  examined.  Spectra  are  often  ob- 
tained by  producing  sparks,  by  means  of  an 
induction  coil,  between  pointed  rods  of  the  metal 
to  be  examined.  Particles  of  the  metal  are  torn 
off  during  the  passage  of  the  spark,  and  so 
give  a  characteristic  coloration  to  the  latter.  It 
is  sometimes  convenient  to  produce  sparks  be-  ^^^ 

tween  a  piece  of  platinum  wire  and  the  surface  -^—^ 
of  an  aqueous  solution  of  a  metallic  salt.  The 
latter  may  be  contained  in  a  small  test-tube  (A,  Fig.  i8i.— Arrange- 
Fig.  i8i),  into  the  lower  extremity  of  which  a  duclng  °Spwics 
platinum  wire,  /  is  sealed.  This  wire  is  con-  ^JuTi^id*'* 
nected  with  the  negative  terminal  of  the  induc- 
tion coiL  An  insulated  platinum  wire,  B,  is  adjusted  so  that  its 
free  end,  d,  is  just  above  the  liquid  ;  this  wire  is  connected  with 
the  positive  terminal  of  the  coiL 
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One  of  the  best  methods  of  producing  line  spectra  is  by, 
the  aid  of  a  vacuum  tube.  Platinum  terminals  are  generally 
used,  and  the  electric  discharge  from  an  induction  coil  is 
sent   between   these   through  a  rarefied  gas  or  vapour.     The 

vacuum  tube  may  take  the  form  of  a  capillary 
tube  joining  two  bulbs  into  which  platinum 
terminals  are  sealed  (Fig.  182).  The  dis- 
charge passes  through  the  capillary  tube,  and 
the  gas  there  becomes  brightly  luminous.  This 
method  is  particularly  suitable  for  determining 
the  spectra  of  gases,  such  as  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
nitrogen,  argon,  &c.  It  can  also  be  used  in 
the  case  of  the  more  volatile  metals,  such  as 
cadmium,  mercury,  &c. 

Monochromatic  Illumination.— The  readiest 
method  of  obtaining  light  approximately  mono-. 
Fig.  182.— Vacuum   chromatic  is  to  introduce  common  salt  into  a 

1  UD€. 

Bunsen  flame.  An  iron  wire  ring  of  about 
I  inch  diameter  is  overwound  with  asbestos  cord,  and  then 
covered  with  a  paste  made  from  common  salt  moistened  with 
water.  If  the  I3unsen  flame  is  allowed  to  pass  through  this 
ring,  a  bright  and  constant  yellow  flame  is  obtained. 

The  sodium  flame  is  only  approximately  monochromatic,, 
since  the  spectrum  comprises  two  adjacent  lines  about  equal 
in  intensity.  When  a 
strong  illumination  by 
monochromatic  light  is 
required,  a  mercury 
lamp  is  now  generally 
used.  Fig.  183  repre- 
sents a  mercury  lamp 
due  to  Arons  and 
Liimmer.^  The  tube  ab 
is  of  frosted  glass,  ex- 
cept over  the  ends  a 
and  b^  which  are  clear. 
The  side  tubes  d  and  c  contain  mercury,  and  platinum 
wires   m^  py  effect   electrical    connections    with  the  mercury 

*  "Mercury  Vacuum  Lamps  for  Spectroscopic  Work,"  O.  Lummer,,  Zeiisckr,! 
itutrtunentenk.  si,  pp.  eoz-204>  July,  1901. 


Fig.  183.— Mercury  Lamp. 
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cups  surrounding  them.  ^  is  a  mercury  reser\'oir,  used  in 
adjusting  the  quantities  of  mercury  in  d  and  c.  The  tube  ad  is 
thoroughly  exhausted  and  sealed  at  g.  When  the  terminals 
m  and  p  are  connected  to  a  source  of  electrical  supply,  an  arc  can 
be  struck  between  the  mercury  electrodes  // and  c  by  tilting  the 
tube.  In  order  to  prevent  overheating,  the  whole  of  the  tube, 
with  the  exception  of  the  ends  a  and  ^,  is  immersed  in  flowing 
water.  Prof.  Lummer  works  with  an  arc  3  cms.  long,  and  uses 
a  series  resistance  of  5  ohms  in  a  no  volt  circuit,  the  current 
amounting  to  16  amperes.  The  light  is  observed  through  the 
clear  ends  of  the  tube.  The  light  from  a  mercury  lamp  when 
examined  spectroscopically,  consists  of  two  faint  lines,  5790  and 
5770,  in  the  yellow,  a  very  brilliant  green  line,  5461,  and  a  faint 
line,  4358,  in  the  violet.  The  resulting  illumination  is  almost 
entirely  due  to  the  green  line,  and  is  the  nearest  approach  to 
monochromatic  light  that  can  readily  be  obtained. 

Characteristics  of  Emission  Spectra. — The  spectrum  emit- 
ted by  a  glowing  vapour  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  vapour, 
and  also  on  the  conditions  under  which  emission  occurs.  Every 
element  appears  to  have  a  characteristic  spectrum,  by  observing 
which  the  presence  of  the  element  in  a  mixture  can  be  inferred 
with  certainty.  Nevertheless,  the  same  substance  can,  under 
different  conditions,  give  rise  to  spectra  which  are  entirely 
different.    There  are  three  characteristic  classes  of  spectra. 

A  CoBtinnous  Spectrum  presents  the  appearance  of  an  un- 
broken luminous  band,  varying  in  colour  from  point  to  point, 
and  shading  off  on  both  sides  of  a  certain  point  at  which  the 
intensity  is  a  maximum.  The  point  of  maximum  intensity  is 
shifted  toward  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum  as  the  temperature 
of  the  radiating  substance  is  raised. 

A  Fluted  Speotmm  consists  of  a  number  of  broad  luminous 
bands,  sharply  defined  at  one  edge,  and  shading  off  gradually 
at  the  other  edge  (Fig.  184).  When  examined  by  a  spectrometer 
of  great  dispersive  power,  each  fluting  is  found  to  consist  of  a 
considerable  number  of  lines,  closely  packed  toward  the  definite 
edge  of  the  fluting,  and  more  and  more  widely  spaced  as  the 
blurred  edge  of  the  fluting  is  approached. 

A  Line  Spectram  consists  of  a  number  of  sharply  defined  lines 
^I'lg.  185)  which  may  possess  a  certain  obvious  regularity  of 
arrangement,  or  may  be  scattered,  seemingly  without  any  order» 
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over  the  range  of  the  spectrum.  When  the  lines  are  regularly 
arranged,  they  are  said  to  form  a  leriet.  Balmer  has  shown 
that  the  wave-lengths  corresponding  to  seven  lines  in  the 
spectrum  of  hydrogen  can  be  found  by  substituting  the  values 
3,  4,  5,  .  .  .  .  lo,  II,  for  /«  in  the  general  formula — 

X  =  3647 


W2-   4 

Thus,  substituting  m  =  3,  we  obtain — 

^  =  3647  zr—,  =  ?  ^  3647  =  6564, 

9  ~  4      5 

which  is  the  wave-length,  in  tenth- metres,  CDrresponding  to  the  red  C 
line  of  hydrogen. 
Substituting  m  =  4,  we  obtain — 

A  =  3647  :^^   =  ^  X  3647  =  4862, 

which  is  the  wave-length  corresponding  to  the  blue  F  line  of  hydrogen. 
Substituting  m  =  6,  we  obtain — 

K  =  3647  X  -/—  =  I  X  3647  =  4102, 

which  is  the  wave-length  corresponding  to  the  violet  k  line  of  hydrogen. 

To  test  Balmer's  formula,  the  spectrum  of  hydrogen  has 
been  carefully  re-examined,  with  the  result  that  several  lines, 
previously  unobserved  on  account  of  their  faintness,  have  been 
found  in  the  positions  indicated  by  the  formula. 

The  spectra  of  a  large  number  of  elements,  such  as  Na,  Li,  K, 
Rb,  Cs,  Ag,  Mg,  Ca,  &c.,  have  been  found  to  be  capable  of  ex- 
pression by  a  formula  essentially  similar  to  that  of  Balmer.  In 
many  cases  a  line  spectrum  of  an  element  comprises  two  or 
more  series  of  a  character  similar  to  the  above. 

Conditions  for  Production  of  Spectra  of  different  kinds.— 
If  we  now  inquire  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  fluted  and 
line  spectra  are  respectively  produced,  it  may  be  stated  that,  as 
a  general  rule,  chemical  compounds,  such  as  cyanogen,  give 
fluted  spectra,  while  simple  substances  give  line  spectra.  This 
has  led  to  the  supposition  that  line  spectra  are  due  to  elements 
in  the  atomic  state,  while  fluted  spectra  are  due  to  elements, 
or  their  compounds,  in  the  molecular  state.    On  the  other 
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hand,  mercury  vapour,  which    is    known  to 

can  be  caused  to  give  a  fluted  spectrum.  It  is  even  possible  ] 
to  cause  a  substance  to  emit  both  spectra  simuttaneously. 
Monkhceven  used  a  vacuum  lube  containing  rarefied  nitn^en, 
and  sent  two  separate  discharges  through  the  capillary  tiil>e ; 
one  discharge  was  obtained  by  using  an  ordinary  induction  coil, 
and  the  otherby  using  a  more  powerful^oil  in  the  circuit  of  which 
a  Leyden  jar  and  a  wide  spark  gap  were  included.  Two  spectra, 
one  of  which  was  fluted,  while  the  other  consisted  of  lines, 
were  seen  simultaneously.  The  line  spectrum  was  due  lo 
the  discharge  from  the  circuit  containing  the  Leyden  jar. 
Generally  speaking,  a  substance  which  in  a  vacuum  lube  can 
give  either  a  line  or  a  fluted  spectrum,  will  give  the  line 
spectrum  when  the  electrical  discharge  is  most  violent ;  the 
opposite,  is,  however,  the  case    with   mercury.     It    has,   from 


Fio.  18).— Sjrarli  Spectra  of  NilroRin.    Brighl  line  speclrum,  produced  by  Ligk 
below.   (From  a  photograph  by  Mr.  C.  P.'  Buller.) 


s  been  conjectured  that  a  substance 
which  gives  a  fluted  spectrum  af  a  low  temperature,  will  give 
a  line  spectrum  at  a  high  temperature.  Monkhceveii's  ex- 
periment apparently  negatives  this  supposition.  Michelson 
has  proved  that  when  hydrogen  is  raised  to  a  temperature  of 
300^^  C,  the  lines  of  the  spectrum  are  considerably  broadened 
This  shows  that  in  ordinary  circumstances  the  gas  emitting 
radiations  in  a  vacuum  tube  is  not  at  a  high  temperature.  Oa 
the  whole,  it  appears  that  the  emission  of  radiations  by  a 
gas  in  a  vacuum  tube  is  not  dependent  on  the  temperature,  bul 
on  ihe  disruptive  action  of  the  electrical  discharge. 

Pringsheim  has  investigated  the  conditions  under  which  a 
sodium  compound  emits  waves  corresponding  lo  the  D  linM' 
He  found  that,  if  sodium  carbonate  is  heated  in  a  vessel  con- 
taining only  a  neutral  gas,  such  as  nitrogen,  no  visible  radia- 
lioHS  are  emitted,  even  at  the  highest   temperature   which  he 
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could  employ  (that  of  the  fusion  of  nickel).  On  introducing 
hydrogen,  however,  the  ordinary  yellow  light  was  at  once 
emitted.  This  experiment  points  to  the  conclusion  that  line 
spectra  (and  possibly  fluted  spectra  also)  are  only  produced 
when  chemical  changes  are  occurring  in  the  radiating  substance. 

Physical  Cause  of  Badiations.— As  to  the  physical  agency 
which  produces  the  ethereal  waves  corresponding  to  the 
emitted  light,  certain  definite  conclusions  have  been  arrived  at. 
In  the  first  place,  the  ether  is  probably  disturbed  by  the 
motions  of  indefinitely  small  material  particles  which  vibrate 
in  definite  periods.  Recent  experiments  indicate  that,  at  any 
rate  in  some  cases,  it  is  only  a  small  fraction  of  an  atom 
which  vibrates,  and  so  produces  periodic  disturbances  in  the 
ether.  In  the  case  of  a  gas  or  vapour  emitting  radiations, 
the  electron  (as  the  vibrating  particle  is  termed),  when  set  in 
motion,  continues  for  a  considerable'  time  to  vibrate  regularly 
in  its  natural  period,  just  as  a  bell  does  aftj&^T5eing  struck. 
During  this  time  ether  waves  radiate  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  vibrating  electron,  just  as  sound-wav^s  radiate  from  a 
vibrating  bell.  In  some  cases  an  atom  may  possess  a  con- 
siderable number  of  electrons.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
the  electron  which,  by  its  vibration,  produces  the  radiations 
from  incandescent  sodium  vapour,  comprises  only  a  one-five- 
hundreth  part  of  the  sodium  atom. 

As  a  general  rule,  a  heated  liquid  (such  as  melted  platinum) 
or  a  solid,  emits  light  which  gives  rise  to  a  continuous 
spectrum.  In  some  cases  the  nature  of  the  radiations  emitted 
depends  only  on  the  temperature  of  the  substance ;  this  is 
the  case  with  carbon,  platinum,  &c.  A  Welsbach  (or  Auer) 
mantle,  when  heated,  emits  much  brighter  light  than  a  solid 
(such  as  platinum)  would  emit  at  an  equal  temperature.  Here 
there  is  evidence  that  a  chemical  change  occurs,  for  the 
characteristic  bright  light  is  not  emitted  from  a  Welsbach 
mantle  if  this  is  heated  in  a  vacuum  or  when  surrounded  by 
nitrogen.  When  a  solid  is  heated,  it  appears  probable  that 
the  electrons  are  incapable  of  vibrating  freely.  Owing  to 
collisions  or  some  similar  cause,  they  are  violently  thrown 
firom  side  to  side,  and  produce  arbitrary  disturbances  in  the 
ether.  The  resultant  disturbance,  due  to  the  irregular  motions 
of  numberless  electrons,  travels    through    the   ether   and   is 
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analysed  into  its  harmonic  constituents  by  a  prism.  Theory 
shows  that  the  wave-length  corresponding  to  the  harmonic 
constituent  of  greatest  amplitude  will  be  smaller  in  pro- 
portion as  the  arbitrary  disturbances  are  more  violent  and 
more  frequent.  If  we  remember  that  the  velocity  with 
which  the  molecules  of  a  body  are  moving  increases  with  the 
temperature,  we  can,  in  a  general  way,  see  why  it  is  that  the 
point  of  maximum  intensity  in  a  continuous  spectrum  is 
shifted  toward  the  violet  as  the  temperature  of  the  radiating 
body  is  raised. 

Absorption. — When  light  is  incident  on  the  surface  of 
a  transparent  medium,  part  of  the  light  is  reflected,  and 
the  rest  is  transmitted  unchanged.  Certain  material  media, 
however,  act  in  a  very  different  manner  toward  light.  When 
light  is  incident  on  lamp-black  or  platinum -black,  it  is  neither 
reflected  nor  transmitted  ;  the  light  is  absorbed,  and  ceases  to 
exist  as  light.  Lamp  and  platinum  black  absorb  waves  of  all 
lengths,  except  the  very  longest.  This  kind  of  absorption  is 
termed  general. 

Certain  substances  strongly  absorb  light  corresponding  to  a 
particular  part  of  the  spectrum,  and  transmit  the  remaining 
light  unchanged.  Such  absorption  is  termed  selective.  It  pro- 
duces black  bands  in  the  spectrum  of  the  transmitted  light ; 
these  are  termed  absorption  bands.  A  piece  of  ruby  glass  (which 
is  coloured  with  oxide  of  copper)  transmits  the  red  rays,  and 
absorbs  the  light  corresponding  to  the  remainder  of  the 
spectrum. 

ExPT.  56. — In  front  of  the  slit  of  a  spectroscope  place  a  test-tube  con- 
taining an  aqueous  solution  of  gamboge  yellow.  The  resulting  spectrum 
is  seen  to  comprise  only  yellow  and  green  light.  In  a  similar  manner 
observe  that  an  aqueous  solution  of  Prussian  blue  transmits  only  green 
and  blue  light.  On  mixing  the  above  coloured  solutions,  a  green  liquid 
is  obtained,  i.^.,  one  which  transmits  only  green  light. 

This  experiment  explains  how  it  is  that  a  mixture  of  blue  and  yellow 
pigments  forms  a  green  pigment.  The  blue  pigment  absorbs  all  rays 
except  the  green  and  blue,  and  the  yellow  pigment  absorbs  all  rays 
except  the  yellow  and  green.  The  mixture  absorbs  all  rays  except  the 
green,  which  are  transmitted  by  both  pigrments.  In  the  case  of  water- 
colour  painting,  the  light  reaching  the  white  paper  through  a  layer  of 
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paint  made  from  a  mixture  of  yellow  and  blue,  is  almost  entirely  com- 
posed of  green  rays,  and  these,  being  reflected  from  the  paper,  give  the 
latter  a  green  coloration. 

The  aniline  dyes  generally  exhibit  strong  selective  absorption. 
Fuchsine  (generally  known  to  microscopists  as  magenta)  strongly 
absorbs  yellow  and  green  light,  the  transmitted  light,  composed 
of  blue  and  red,  being  of  a  rich  purple  colour. 

Kirchhoff  formulated  the  following  important  law:  A  anb- 
stAAce  which  omits  waves  of  definite  periods  when  heated,  will 
selectively  absorb  waves  of  the  same  poiods  when  cool. 

This  law  was  arrived  at  by  a  study  of  the  absorption  of 
sodium  vapour.  As  already  stated,  incandescent  sodium  vapour 
emits  light  corresponding  to  two  adjacent  lines  (the  D  lines)  in 
the  yellow  part  of  the  spectrum.  According  to  Kirchhoff  s  law, 
sodium  vapour  should  also  absorb  light  corresponding  to  these 
two  lines.  That  it  does  so  may  be  proved  by  the  following 
experiment. 

ExPT.  57. — Illumine  the  slit  of  a  spectrometer  with  lime  light.  A 
bright  continuous  spectrum  is  thus  formed.  Now  place  the  flame  of  a 
spirit-lamp  (the  wick  of  which  has  previously  been  soaked  in  salt  Solution 
and  then  dried)  immediately  in  front  of  the  slit,  so  that  the  white  light 
has  to  traverse  the  spirit-lamp  flame  before  reaching  the  slit.  Two 
narrow  black  lines,  exactly  coinciding  with  the  position  of  the  D  lines, 
will  be  seen  in  the  spectrum. 

For  this  experiment  to  succeed,  the  temperature  of  the 
absorbing  vapour  must  be  lower  than  that  of  the  source  of 
white  light,  as  otherwise  the  sodium  vapour  will  emit  more 
light  than  it  absorbs,  by  the  Second  Law  of  Thermodynamics.^ 
Thus,  a  spirit-lamp  flame  must  be  used  when  the  illuminant  is 
lime-light.  If  an  arc-lamp  is  used  as  a  source  of  white  light, 
then  a  Bunsen  flame  in  which  a  small  quantity  of  sodium  is 
burnt  may  be  used  as  an  absorbent.  Similar  eflfects  may  be 
produced  by  placing  a  small  piece  of  sodium  in  the  arc  itself  ; 
in  this  case  it  is  the  cooler  sodium  vapour,  surrounding  the 
incandescent  carbon,  which  eflfects  absorption. 

The  physical  explanation  of  Kirchhoflfs  law  is  very  simple. 
For  waves  in  the  ether  to  be  produced  by  the  vibration  of  a 

1  Heat  for  Advanced  Students^  by  the  Author,  p.  339. 
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sodium  electron,  there  must  be  some  mechanical  connection 
between  the  two,  so  that  the  motion  of  one  disturbs  the  other. 
Thus,  light-waves  tend  to  move  the  sodium  electrons,  and  when 
the  periods  of  the  waves  are  equal  to  the  free  periods  of  the 
electrons,  the  latter  will  be  set  in  violent  vibration,  and  will  thus 
absorb  energy  (p.  255).  Thus,  the  white  light  is  robbed  of  the 
waves  agreeing  in  period  with  those  of  the  sodium  electrons. 

Kirchhoff 's  law  is  of  a  perfectly  general  character,  and  applies 
to  the  emission  and  absorption  of  light  by  a  substance  of  any 
kind. 

The  Solar  SpectruiiL— When  the  slit  of  a  spectrometer  is 
illumined  by  sunlight,  the  resulting  spectrum  is  seen  to  be 
crossed  by  a  considerable  number  of  fine  black  lines  (Fig-.  185). 
These  lines  were  first  observed  by  WoUaston  in  1802 ;  they  were 
carefully  studied  at  a  later  date  by  Fraunhofer,  and  are  thence 
termed  Prannhofer  lines.  With  a  given  spectrometer  the 
Fraunhofer  lines  occupy  positions  in  the  spectrum  which  are 
yerfectly  definite,  and  thus  correspond  to  certain  missing  light- 
waves. 

The  following  table  gives  the  wave-lengths  of  the  most 
prominent  Fraunhofer  lines  ;  by  observation  of  these  lines  a 
spectrometer  may  be  calibrated  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
described  on  p.  331. 

Wave-lengths  of  Fraunhofer  Lines  (in  Tenth-metres). 


Line. 


A 
B 
C 

Di 

D2 

E 

b 

F 

G 

h 

H 

K 


No.  of 
components, 


Part  of 
spectrum. 


Extreme  red 
Red.    . 


»♦ 


Orange 


>» 


Green 

Blue 

Violet 
>■» 


Element  to  which  line 
corresponds. 


Oxygen 

»♦        

Hydrogen   .    .    .    . 

Sodium 

>>         

Iron  and  Calcium  . 

Magnesium     .    .    . 

Hydrogen  .... 

Iron  and  Calcium  . 

Hydrogen  .    .    .    . 

Calcium 

»»        


Wave-length. 


7594 
6867 

6563 
5896 

5890 
5270 

5184 
4861 

4308 

4102 

3969 
3934 
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The  explanation  of  Ihe  Fraunhofer  lines  was  first  given  by 
KirchhofT,  who  observed  that  many  of  these  lines  coincided 
with  bright  lines  in  ihespectraof  lheeIements(Fig.  185).  The  sun 
is  assumed  to  consist  of  an  incandescent  solid  or  liquid  nucleus, 
surrounded  by  a  cooler  envelope  in  which  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
iron,  calcium,  &c.,  are  present  in  the  form  of  gases  or  vapours. 
The  vapour  of  an  element  absorbs  the  waves  which  it  would 
emit  if  it  were  incandescent,  and  thus,  the  white  light  emitted 
by  the  solar  nucleus  is  robbed,  in  passing  through  the  envelop- 
ing layer,  of  those  waves  which  vibrate  in  the  same  periods  as 
the  elements  there  present, 

Fraunhofer  observed  576  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum  ;  many 
more  lines  have  since  been  observed.     Most  of  these  have  been 


Flo.  1B5.— Sob!  SpHlrum.  showing  Fiaunhofer  r.ines  (D  lines  lo  citnmc  right, 
H  ai>d  K  lines  10  cMreme  ledX  Coinpari»<in  speclta  of  hydrogen  (above)  and 
helium  (IkIowX     (From  a  photograph  by  Mr.  C  P.  Bullcr.) 

found  to  correspond  to  lines  in  the  spectra  of  elements  present 
on  the  earth.    Consequently  we  have  good  grounds  for  believing  , 
that  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  sun  is  similar  to  that  of  the 

It  will  always  remain  a  matter  for  some  surprise  that  the  pie&ence  nf 
the  dark  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum  was  not  observed  by  Newlon. 
Very  common  prisms  vyriH  serve  to  make  some,  at  any  rale,  of  the 
Fraunhofer  lines  visible ;  an  ordinary  prism  from  a  candelabrum  will 
snffice  for  this  purpose.  There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that,  under  the 
conditions  of  his  investigaljons,  the  dark  tines  should  have  been  seen. 
He  was  quite  aware  that,  if  light  from  a  small  circular  hole  is  merely 
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refracted  l>y  a  prism  and  then  allowed  to  fell  on  a  while  screen,  the 
cohnired  image  consists  of  numberless  small  coloured  circles  which 
(overlap.  To  avoid  this,  he  says  :  "  That  those  circles  may  answer  more 
directly  to  that  hole,  a  lens  is  to  be  placed  by  the  prism  to  cast  the 
image  of  that  hole  ujwn  the  paper."  He  then  adds  :  "  Yet  instead  of 
the  circular  hole,  His  l^etter  to  substitute  an  oblong  hole  shaped  like  a 
long  parallelogram,  with  its  length  parallel  to  the  prism.  For  if  the 
hole  be  an  inch  or  two  long,  but  a  tenth  or  twentieth  part  of  an  inch 
broad,  or  narrower,  the  light  of  the  image  [i.e.  the  spectrum]  will  be 
an  him  pie  as  before  or  simpler,  and  the  image  will  become  much 
broader,  and  therefore,  more  fit  to  have  experiments  tried  in  its  light 
than  before."  A  possible  explanation  of  Newton's  failure  to  observe 
the  dark  lines  is  that  he  used  an  assistant  for  observing  the  spectra  in 
certain  experiments.  **An  assistant,  whose  eyes  for  distinguishing 
colours  were  more  critical  than  mine,  did  by  right  lines,  ....  drawn 
across  the  spectrum,  note  the  confines  of  the  colours."^ 

Stellar  Spectra. — In  examining  the  spectra  of  the  stars,  a 
considerably  simplified  apparatus  may  be  used.  In  the  first 
])lacc,  since  the  stars  appear  as  mere  points  of  light,  at  a 
distance  from  the  earth  which  is  practically  infinite,  the  light- 
waves arriving  at  the  earth  will  be  sensibly  plane,  so  that  no 
slit  or  collimator  is  required.  A  prism  is  mounted  in  front  of 
the  object-glass  of  the  telescope,  and  a  narrow  coloured  line, 
the  spectrum  of  the  star,  is  seen  through  the  eye-piece.  When 
it  is  sought  to  photograph  the  spectrum  of  a  star,  the  refracting 
edjje  of  the  iwism  is  adjusted  to  be  exactly  parallel  to  the 
diixH  lion  of  the  apparent  motion  of  the  star  due  to  the  rotation 
of  the  earth,  hi  these  circumstances  the  apparent  motion  of 
the  star  nu^ivly  bnxidens  the  spectrum  without  destroying  any 
ol  its  detail  The  small  approximately  straight  line  joining  the 
initial  lo  the  final  ^wsiiion  oif  the  star  corresponds  to  the  linear 
^li^  of  a  5>iKviix>meior, 

The  >tai>N  aix^  found  to  possess  ddinite  spectra  (Fig.  186), 
stMiK  of  whioh,  in  jicnoral  ap^xwranoe,  resemhle  the  solar  spectrum, 
wb.lo  othoi-s  aiv  moix>  nearly  allied  to  the  fluted  spectra  of  some 
elements,  Park  lines  conx-sjxMiding  to  a  number  of  eteoients 
present  <Mi  the  eanh  jnc^udino  hydrogen)  ha\^  been  obs^r^ed. 
1  he  sjxotra  of  the  nebi:hv  consist  eniirrfy  of  br^;ht  lines ;  this 
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seems  to  show  that  the  nebulae  are  masses  of  incandescent  gas, 
which  have  not,  as  yet,  cooled  so  far  as  the  sun  has,  so  as  to 
acquire  solid  (or  liquid)  nuclei. 

Invisible  Portions  of  the  Spectrum.— The  portion  of  the 
spectrum  which  can  be  directly  perceived  by  the  aid  of  our  eyes 
is  comprised  between  the  wave-lengths  3930  (violet)  and  7594 
(red).     It  has  been  proved,  however,  that  the  ethereal  waves 


■•  e  Ononis. 


2.  a  CarinsB- 


3,  a  Canis  Majoris. 


^^  a  Aurigae. 


5u  o  Ceti  (Mira). 


Fig.  186.— Stellar  Spectra.^  (i)  e  Orioftts,  continuous  spectrum 
with  narrow  hydrogen  lines  ;  (2)  a  Carina,  continuous  spectrum 
with  broader  hydrogen  lines  ;  (3)* a  Canis  Maj'oris,  continuous 
spectrum  with  very  broad  (or  enhanced)  hydrogen  lines  ;  (4)  a 
Auriga,  spectrum  resembhng  that  of  sun  ;  (5)  o  Ceti,  spectrum 
composed  of  bright  lines  and  flutings.  (From  photographs  by 
Mr.  C.  P.  Butler.) 

which  can  affect  the  eye,  and  so  produce  vision,  form  only  a 
small  portion  of  those  reaching  us  from  the  sun.  The  spectrum, 
in  fact,  extends  beyond  its  visible  limits  at  both  ends. 

The  portion  of  the  spectrum  extending  beyond  the  violet, 
(termed  the  ultra-violet  spectrum)  can  be  directly  observed  by 
the  aid  of  photography.  The  short  waves  corresponding  to  this 
portion  of  the  spectrum  are  particularly  active  in  decomposing 
salts  of  silver,  and  have,  for  this  reason,  been  termed  actinic. 
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The  ultra-violet  spectrum  can  be  photographed  without  difficulty, 
if  a  prism  is  used  which  does  not  absorb  waves  of  short  length. 
A  glass  prism  is  found  to  be  unsuitable  for  this  purpose,  since  it 
is  practically  opaque  to  the  greater  portion  of  the  ultra-violet 
radiation  ;  a  quartz  prism  is,  however,  foun4  to  be  transparent 
for  short  waves,  and  so  is  universally  used.  It  has  also  been 
found  that  atmospheric  air  absorbs  the  ultra-violet  radiations  ; 
by  experiments  conducted  in  vacuo^  the  properties  of  ultra- 
violet waves  as  short  as  i,ooo  tenth-metres  have  been  observed. 

The  ultra-violet  solar  spectrum  is  found  to  be  continuous,  like 
the  visible  spectrum,  and  also  to  comprise  a  number  of  dark 
lines.  Ultra-violet  radiations  have  been  found  to  be  reflected 
and  refracted  according  to  the  usual  laws,  and  can  be  caused  to 
interfere,  and  can  be  polarised  by  tourmaline,  like  ordinary 
light. 

The  existence  of  a  portion  of  the  spectrum  extending  beyond 
the  extreme  end  of  the  visible  red  was  first  observed  by 
Herschel  in  1800 ;  it  is  termed  the  infira-rcd  speotrnm.  Herschel 
found  that  a  thermometer  with  a  blackened  bulb,  when  placed 
at  a  point  some  distance  beyond  the  red  end  of  the  visible 
spectrum,  indicated  a  rise  of  temperature  which  proved  that 
radiations  were  reaching  it.  To  study  the  infra-red  spectrum 
we  need,  in  the  first  place,  a  prism  of  a  substance  which  does 
not  absorb  radiations  of  long  wave-length  ;  in  the  second  place, 
we  need  an  instrument  which  will  indicate  a  very  small  rise  of 
temperature  due  to  the  radiations  absorbed.  Prisms  of  rock- 
salt,  sylvine  (a  crystalline  form  of  potassium  chloride  re- 
sembling rock-salt),  or  fluor-spar  are  generally  used  ;  quartz 
prisms  may  be  used  for  very  long  wave-lengths.  The  instru- 
ments used  for  absorbing  the  radiations,  and  indicating  the 
consequent  rise  of  temperature  produced,  are  the  thermopile, 
the  radio-micrometer,  and  the  bolometer.^ 

The  most  elaborate  study  of  the  infra-red  solar  spectrum  has 
been  carried  out,  in  the  course  of  many  years,  by  the  American 
physicist,  Prof.  Langley,  by  the  aid  of  his  bolometer.  This 
consists  of  two  blackened  strips  of  platinum,  about  a  tenth  of  a 
millimetre  in  breadth,  and  a  hundredth  of  a  millimetre  in 
thickness,  arranged  to  form  two  arms  of  a  Wheatstone's  bridge. 

1  For  a  description  of  these  instruments  the  student    is  referred  to  Heat  far 
Aditanced  SiudtniSy  by  the  Author,  Chapter  XIX. 
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The  usual  galvanometer  and  battery  connections  having  been 
made,  the  resistances  in  the  remaining  arms  are  adjusted  so 
that  the  galvanometer  shows  no  deflection  when  the  platinum 
strips  are  at  the  same  temperature.  A  solar  spectrum  is  formed, 
in  the  usual  way,  by  the  aid  of  a  rock-salt  prism,  all  lenses  being 
also  of  rock-salt  or  fluor-spar.  The  prism  is  caused  to  rotate 
slowly  by  clockwork  of  the  greatest  precision,  so  that  one  part 
after  another  of  the  spectrum  passes  across  one  of  the  platinum 
strips,  the  other  strip  being  screened  from  radiations.  The 
exposed  strip  is  adjusted  to  be  parallel  to  the  spectrometer  slit 
and  to  the  refracting  edge  of  the  prism  ;  when  radiations  fall 
on  it,  a  rise  of  temperature  ensues,  and  the  balance  of  the  bridge 
being  destroyed,  a  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  is  produced. 
The  sensitiveness  of  the  arrangement  is  such  that  a  rise 
of  temperature  amounting  to  no  more  than  one  hundred- 
millionth  of  a  Centigrade  degree  produces  a  readable  deflection. 
What  would  be  a  dark  band  in  the  spectrum,  could  our  eyes  be 
affected  by  the  long  infra-red  waves,  will  fail  to  heat  the  plati- 
num strip,  and  the  galvanometer  deflection  will  be  diminished 
or  reduced  to  zero.  A  spot  of  light,  reflected  from  a  mirror 
attached  to  the  galvanometer  needle,  falls  on  a  photographic 
plate  which  is  caused  to  move  up  or  down  at  a  speed  pro- 
portional to  the  rate  of  rotation  of  the  prism  ;  for  instance,  the 
photographic  plate  moves  vertically  through  a  centimetre  while 
the  prism  rotates  through  one  minute  of  arc.  In  this  way,  as 
the  spectrum  slowly  passes  across  the  exposed  strip  of  platinum, 
the  galvanometer  registers  its  own  deflection,  which  tells  us 
whether  a  "  bright ''  or  "  dark  "  band  is  focussed  on  the  strip.  Two 
of  the  resulting  curves  are  shown  in  the  upper  part  of  Fig.  187. 
The  spectrum  in  the  lower  part  of  the  figure  is  what  we  should 
see  if  our  eyes  were  sensitive  to  the  long  infra-red  waves.  The 
wave-lengths  of  a  number  of  characteristic  lines  are  given  in 
microns  (p.  331).  It  will  be  seen  that  Langley  has  investigated 
the  infra-red  spectrum  through  a  range  extending  from  076/ui 
(7,600  tenth-metres)  to  5*3^1  (53,000  tenth -metres).  Thus,  while 
the  eye  is  only  sensitive  to  light-waves  comprised  in  a  little  less 
than  a  single  octave,  the  bolometer  has  made  us  acquainted 
with  an  additional  three  octaves  of  the  solar  spectrum. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  infra-red  solar  spectrum  is  not  wholly 
derived  from  the  work  of  Langley.     In  1880,  Sir  William  (then 
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Captain)  Abney  ob- 
tained a  photograph 
of  the  infra  -  red 
solar  spectrum  ex- 
tending to  a  wave- 
length equal  to  I'l/i 
(the  absorption 
band  marked  ^, 
Fig.  187).  Photo- 
graphy of  the  infra- 
red spectrum  has 
never  been  carried 
beyond  this  point 
Previous  to  1881  it 
was  generally  be- 
lieved that  the  in- 
fra-red solar  spec- 
trum ended  at  I'Sfi 
(the  absorption 
band  marked  fi, 
Fig.  187);  at  that 
date  Langley  dis- 
covered the  exten- 
sion of  the  spectrum 

to  5*3f*- 

Present  Know- 
ledge of  Infra-Red 
Radiations. — Dur- 
ing recent  years 
several  most  inter- 
esting investiga- 
tions have  been 
carried  out  in  con- 
nection with  the 
infra-red  radiations 
derived  from  terres- 
trial sources ;  some 
of  these  investiga- 
tions will  be  de- 
scribed   subse- 
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quently.  Fig.  188  represents,  in  two  different  ways,  the  range 
within  which  the  properties  of  ether  waves  have  been  in^ 
ve St i gated.  In  the  upper  diagram  the  horizontal  scale  is 
graduated  in  microns,  and  shows  the  limits  of  infra-red 
radiations  which  have  been  studied  up  to  the  present  The 
narrow  white  line,  V,  to  the  left  represents  the  visible  spec- 
trum ;  the  adjoining  shajied  portion  represents  the  infra-red 
solar  spectrum  studied  by  Langley. '  Recent  experiments  with 
infra-red  waves  radiated  by  heated  bodies  have  extended  our 
knowledge  to  include  wave-lengths  up  to  61*3/*  (S,  Fig.  188). 
The  difficulties  of  experimenting  with  these  very  long  waves  is 
considerable.  Fluor-spar  becomes  practically  opaque  to  radia- 
tions at /(Fig.  188),  or  iifi;  rock-salt  and  sylvine  are  opaque 
to  radiations  beyond  r  and  s  respectively.  Quartz,  which 
possesses  strong  absorption  bands  for  X  =  8/*  and  X  =  21/i,  and 
is  thus  opaque  to  comparatively  short  wave-lengths,  is  trans- 
parent for  wave-lengths  in  the  neighbourhood  of  50ft.  The 
lines  R  and  S  represent  wave-lengths  which  are  very  strongly 
^reflected  from  rock-salt  and  sylvine  respectively.  Fj  and  F2 
represent  wave-lengths  which  are  strongly  reflected  from  fluor- 
spar. 

Rubens  and  Aschkinass,  to  whom  we  are  cjiiefly  indebted  for 
our  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  infra-red  waves  of  very  great 
length,  find  that  paraffin,  benzine,  and  carbon  bisulphide  are 
transparent  throughout  the  whole  range  of  the  infra-red 
spectrum  ;  on  the  other  hand,  water  is  opaque  through  the 
same  range.  Paschen  has  found  that  the  carbon-dioxide  and 
aqueous  vapour  in  the  atmosphere  exercise  marked  selective 
absorption  on  waves  of  lengths  2*8/1,  4*3/*,  and  5'9/i ;  the  whole- 
sale absorption  of  infra-red  waves  by  aqueous  vapour,  which 
Tyndall  claimed  to  have  discovered,  has  not  been  confirmed. 

In  the  lower  diagram  (Fig.  188)  an  arrangement  different 
from  that  in  the  upper  one  is  used.  Instead  of  employing  a 
scale  proportional  to  wave-lengths,  the  scale  is  graduated  in 
octaves.  Thus  the  white  portion  represents  the  visible  spectrum 
(about  I  octave,  from  X  =  0*4/*  to  X  =  o'Sfx).  To  the  left  are  the 
two  octaves  of  ultra-violet  waves  which  have  been  investigated. 
To  the  right  of  the  visible  spectrum  are  about  6J  octaves, 
between  which  limits  the  infra-red  radiations  have  been 
studied. 
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It  has  been  found 
that  when  an  elec- 
tric spark  passes 
between  two  small 
metal  balls,  ether 
waves  of  consider- 
able length  are 
emitted  ;  it  is  these 
waves  which  are 
utilised  in  wireless 
telegraphy.  The 
shortest  waves  of 
this  kind  which 
have  been  obtained 

length   of  about   3 

spects  than  wave- 
length, electrical 
waves  appear  to  be 
exactly  similar  to 
the  waves  produc- 
ing the  ultra-violet, 
visible,  and  infra- 
red spectra.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the 
gap  between  the 
e.ttreme  infra-red 
rays  and  the  short- 
est electrical  waves 
has  been  reduced 
to  very  reasonable 
dimensions.  It  is 
interesting  to  note 
that  Rubens  found 
the  properties  of 
the  inlra-red  waves 
for  k  =  5cy  to  agree 
much  better  with 
those  of  electrical 
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waves  than  with  those  corresponding  to  the  visible  spectrum. 
Thus,  substances  like  water,  which  are  opaque  to  electrical  waves, 
are  also  opaque  to  the  long  infra>red  waves.  Benzine,  paraffin, 
carbon-bisulphide,  and  gutta-percha  are  transparent  to  both 
the  long  infra-red  and  the  electrical  waves.  Using  an  acute- 
angled  prism,  Rubens  determined  the  refractive  index  of  quartz 
for  waves  of  length,  X  =  56/x.  He  found  this  to  be  equal  to 
2* 1 8.  For  electrical  waves  the  refractive  index  is  equal  to  2*12, 
while  for  visible  light  the  refractive  index  is  equal  to  i'5. 

Distribution  of  Energy  in  the  Spectrum. — When  waves  are 
absorbed  by  a  blackened  surface,  their  energy  is  converted  into 
molecular  energy,  or  heat.  This  is  the  principle  underlying 
almost  all  investigations  dealing  with  the  iofra-red  spe(?trum. 
Thus,  the  deflection  of  the '  galvanometer  used  in  conjunction 
with  a  bolometer,  is  proportional  to  the  rate  at  which  energy  is 
being  communicated  to  the  strip.  It  is  found  that  at  all  points 
in  the  spectrum  the  above  energy  transformation  occurs  ;  in 
other  words,  all  waves  are  vehicles  of  energy.  The  distribution 
of  energy  in  the  solar  spectrum  has  been  determined.  From 
Langley's  curve  (Fig.  187)  it  would  at  first  sight  appear  that  the 
solar  radiations  which  possess  the  greatest  energy  were  infra-red 
waves.  It  must  be  noticed,  however,  that  the  horizontal  scale 
below  Fig.  187  is  not  graduated  in  wave-lengths,  but  in  degrees 
and  minutes  of  rotation  of  the  prism  ;-thus,  the  distance  between 
two  dark  lines  is  not  proportional  to  their  difference  of  wave- 
length. Toward  the  right  the  spectrum  is  compressed,  while 
toward  the  left  it  is  drawn  out ;  consequently  a  greater  number 
of  waves  of  different  lengths  must  have  simultaneously  fallen 
on  the  bolometer  strip  in  the  extreme  infra-red  than  in  the 
portion  nearer  to  the  visible  spectrum.  Hence,  the  point  of 
maximum  energy  has  been  shifted  toward  the  infra-red.  When 
the  energy  curve  for  solar  radiations  is  drawn  with  wave-lengths 
as  abscissae  (instead  of  deviations,  as  in  Fig.  187),  the  point  of 
maximum  energy  is  found  to  lie  within  the  visible  spectrum 
between  the  F  and  D  lines.  The  general  form  of  the  curve  is 
shown  by  the  irregular  line  in  Fig.  189;  the  distance  between 
V  and  R  represents  the  visible  spectrum.  The  dotted  line 
represents  the  probable  distribution  of  energy  in  the  solar 
radiations  before  these  have  been  robbed  by  the  selectire 
absorption  of  the  sim's  cool  enveloping  layer^  and  of  the  earth's 
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iftwuMjihwif  The  rrmamm^  ciRTTS  sIkm"  tfac  distnbation  of 
energy  in  the  ^pFctnuii  <if  a  hKninoDS  gas  flame,  and  in  Iliat  of 
the  tncandtscem  posim-e  crater  of  an  riecnic  aic-lamp. 


\jaA  Kelvin  eaimales  ihat  every  sqoare  ibot  of  ilie  sun's  sasiux 
•aidiales  enei^  at  the  rate  of  7,00a  hiH^e-powei.  Mr.  Bochanaii. 
eipehmenting  under  ibe  cEoadless  sky  (A  E£}~pt,  found  ih.jt  every  sqnanf 
melie  of  the  earth's  surface  reedvcs  eneigy  at  ihe  rile  -A  oneboisr- 
piiwer-  The  whole  earth  receives  energy  from  the  !-iin  a.i  ihe  rale  of 
130  liillian  (i.e.  130  ;<  lo"')  horse-power.  Assnmii^  ■J;e  population  of 
the  eanh  to  be  1,500  millions,  the  power  per  human  !-;ing  received 
fmm  the  sun  amounts  lo  80,000  horse-power  I 

The  Ddppler  Effect— When  a  locomotive  engine,  sounding 
its  whistle,  runs  at  high  speed  through  a  railway  station,  an 
observer  on  the  platform  may  note  an  abrupt  fall  in  the  pitch  of 
the  whistle  as  the  engine  passes  him.  The  change  in  the  pitch 
depends  on  the  speed  of  the  engine,  being  enhanced  by  an 
increase  of  speed.  Since  the  pitch  of  a  note  depetids  on  the 
period  of  the  sound-waves,  and  the  period,  T,  of  the  waves  is 
connected  with  the  wave-length,  X,  by  the  equation  (p.  261) — 

VT  =  X, 

it  follows  that  the  length  of  the  sound-waves  reaching  the 
observer  is  shorter  when  the  engine  is  approaching  than  when 
it  is  receding.  A  similar  effect  may  be  noted  by  an  observer 
on  a  train  as  he  passes  a  stationary  engine  which  is  blowing  its 
whistle.  The  pitch  of  the  whistle  is  higher  while  he  is 
approaching  than  when  he  is  receding  fiom  the  stationary 
engine.    Thus  this  phenomenon  is  obviously  due  to  a  retalivt 
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moiion  between  the  source  of  the  sound  and  the  observer.  The 
law  deduced  from  these  plienomena  is  as  follows  i^BelativB 
motion  batwBBii  ftn  obiervtr  and  a  lonroe  of  vave  diitnrbknoo 
Inereaisi  or  decreuisi  the  apparent  pariod  of  the  emitted  wstsi, 
acoording  ai  the  motion  incrsuea  or  deereatei  ths  diitanoe  batvesn 
■onroB  and  obaervsr.  The  magnitude  of  the  apparent  change 
depends  on  the  relative  velocity  between  the  two. 

This  result  is  in  perfect  accord  with  the  wave  theory.  Let  us 
first  examine  the  effect  produced  by  the  motion  of  a  wave 
source.  Let  the  upper  half  of  Fig.  190  represent  the  simultane- 
ous positions  of  three  spherical-  wave  crests  radiating  from  the 
stationary  point  O  ;  a  fourth 
crest  is  supposed  to  be  just 
on  the  point  of  formation  at 
O,  The  circles  Wi,  Wj,  and 
W3  are  concentric  ;  thus,  the 
wave-length  will  be  equal  to 
the  distance  between  two 
neighbouring  circles,  and  is 
the  same  in  all  directions. 

The  lower  half  of  Fig.  190 
represents  three  spherical 
wave  crests  generated  by  a 
source  of  harmonic  disturb- 
ance travelling  along  the  line 
OC  with  a  uniform  velocity. 
The  wave  w,  originated 
from  a  disturbance  at  O,  The  velocity  of  a  wave  depends 
only  on  the  nature  of  the  medium  through  which  it  is  trans- 
mitted ;  thus,  since  the  medium  is  supposed  not  to  be  in  bodily 
motion,  the  wave  w,,  at  the  end  of  a  short  interval  of  time, 
occupies  the  same  position  as  if  the  source  of  disturbance 
were  stationary  at  O  ;  consequently,  Wj  and  Wj  are  parts  of 
the  same  sphere.  When  the  wave  w,  originated,  the  source 
of  disturbance  was  at  A.  Hence  w,  is  a  sphere  of  radius  equal 
to  that  of  Wj,  but  with  centre  at  A.  The  wave  w,  originated 
from  a  disturbance  at  B,  where  AB  =  OA  =  the  distance 
travelled  over  by  the  source  during  a  time  equal  to  the  period 
of  the  harmonic  disturbance.  Hence  w^  is  a  sphere  of  radius 
equal  to  that  of  W3,  but  with  centre  at  B.    A  fourth  wave  is  just 
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on  the  point  of  starting  from  C,  where  BC  =  AB.  Directly 
ahead  of  the  moving  source,  the  distance  between  two 
or  the  wave-length,  is  less  than  the  length  of  the 
emitted  by  the  stationary  source.  In  the  rear  of  the 
source  the  wave-length  is  greater  than  the  length  of  the 
emitted  by  the  stationary  source.  Hence  at  a  point  ft 
which  the  source  is  travelling  the  wave-length  will  be  si 
than  if  the  source  were  stationary ;  at  a  point  from  which  tte 
source  is  travelling,  the  wave-length  will  be  greater  than  if  fte 
source  were  stationary.  Since  the  velocity  of  wave  transmission 
is  constant  for  all  directions,  it*  follows  that  the  period  of  the 
waves  is  proportional  to  the  wave-length  ;  hence  we  obtain  the 
law  already  enunciated. 

Let  V  be  the  velocity  of  wave  transmission,  while  v  is  the  velocity  of 
the  source.  If  Tq  is  the  period  of  the  harmonic  disturbance,  then 
OA  =  vT^.  Let  Aq  be  the  length  of  the  waves  emitted  by  the  stationary 
source,  while  A^  is  the  length  of  the  waves  directly  ahead  of  the  movii^ 
source.     Then    A^  =  A,  -  OA  =VTo  -vV^  =  (V  -  r)T^ 

A  N  -  V 

But  To  =  ;^.     Thus,Ai-^^A^ 

If  Tj  is  the  period  of  the  waves  arriving  at  a  point  directly  ahead  of  the 
moving  source,  A^  =  VTi-     Then — 

Ai  =  VTi  =  (V  -  z;)To,and  T^  =  ^^To- 

If  A^  and  Ta  respectively  denote  the  wave-length  and  penod  of  waves 
in  the  rear  of  the  moving  source,  it  can  be  proved  in  a  similar  manner 
that— 

A^  =  Ao  +  OA  =  (V  +  zr)To  =  ^^^  Ao  ;   while  T,  =  ^^T^. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  effect  of  the  motion  of  the  observer  on  the 
apparent  wave-length  and  period  of  the  incident  waves.  Let  the 
observer  be  travelling  with  a  uniform  velocity  v  from  left  to  right 
<Fig.  191),  while  plane  waves  W^,  W,,  W,  ...  are  travelling  from 
fight  to  left  with  a  velocity  V.  Let  the  observer  meet  the  wave  Wj  at 
O ;  then,  as  he  travels  forward  towaM  the  right,  he  will  meet  W,  ^ 
fOBie  point  A,  and  W^  at  B,  where  OA  =  AR  Let  Tq  be  the  true 
period  of  the  waves ;  then,  if  the  observer  were  stationary  at  0»  the 
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e  Wj  would  reach  him  T,  seconds  after  the  wave  W,.  As  it  is,  he 
liravels  through  a  dbtance  OA  before  meeting 
W^  The  [rue  wave-lei^lh  Ag  is  equal  lo  Ow. 
The  distance  OA  is  equal  to  fT,,  where  T, 
is  the  apparent  period  of  the  waves.  Also 
Aw  =  VT,.     Then,  since  OA  +  Aw  =  Ow, 


{V  +  V)T,  =  VTo,  . 


^T,  =  ,T,-T^ 


Thus  the  period  of  the  waves  is  apparently 
diminished  by  the  motion  of  the  observer 
n  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  waves. 
If  the  observer  is  moving  with  a  unifonn 
"velocity,  v,  in  the  same  direction  as  (he 
waves,  it  is  easily  proved  that  the  apparent  period,  Tj,  of  (he  waves  wilt 
be  given  by — 


■  V  - 


-Tj, 


waves,  (he 


which  denotes  an  apparent  increase  in  (he  period  of  the  waves. 

It  can  now  readily  be  proved  that,  if  source  and  observer  are  moving 
with  equal  velocities  in  the  same  direclion,  there  will  be  no  apparent 
alteration  of  period.     Let  the  obseiver  be  moving  along  OC  (Fig.  i^). 

The  period  of  the  waves  along  (hat  line  is  equal  t< 

since  the  observer  is  moving  in  the  same  direction  a 

V         V  -w 
observed  period  will  be  equal  to    -r; .  — t; — Tj  =  T„,    which    i 

the  period  of  (he  source  of  harmonic 
disturbance. 

Finally,  we  must  determine  the  allera- 
lion  in  wave-length  produced  by  re- 
Hection  from  a  moving  mirror  ;  the 
result  will  also  apply  to  the  <!iffusive 
reflection  of  light  from  a  white  object. 

The  upper  half  of  Kig.  192  represents 
3.  train  of  plane  waves  travelling  from 
right  to  left,  incident  on  a  reflecting 
surface,  S,  travelling  from  left  lo  lighL 
The  lower  half  of  the  ligure  represents 
the  reflected  jvave  '"J^-^^^Th^^wave    F,c._.5«,-D8ppl=.Eff«i 


;t  with  the  surface  S,  Secdon  Sraai  a  Moving  Min 
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and  the  reflected  wave  is  in  the  act  of  beii^  fonned.  The  length,  X©,  of 
the  incident  waves  is  equal  to  OC.  Let  the  reflecting  surface  meet  the 
wave  Wj  ^t  A,  at  a  time  T,  seconds  after  meeting  Wj  at  O.  At  this 
instant  a  second  reflected  wave  is  formed.  In  the  time  T^  the  wave  W, 
has  travelled  over  the  distance  CA,  so  that  the  reflected  wave  due  to 
W|,  travelling  with  an  equal  velocity,  has  reached  B,  where  OB  =  CA. 
Thus,  BC  =  OA  =  z/T„  where  v  is  the  velocity  of  the  reflecting  surface. 

If  T(,  is  the  true  period  of  the  incident  waves,  OC  =  \^  =  VT^j.  The 
length,  A,,  of  the  reflected  waves  is  obviously  equal  to  AB. 

Then — 

VTo  =  OA  -f-  AB+  BC  =  zvT^  +  Ai 
Further — 

OA  +  AC  =  z/Ti  +  VTi  =  VTq.     .*.  Tj  =  r^^  T^ 

Then — 


and — 


VTo  = 

2Z/V 

2V 

»  —  vn 

T„  + 


0  ^  '^i» 


^^ = ^^«('  -  v-f.) = VT. .  ji-: 


=  K 


V  -  V 


Thus,  since  an  increase  in  v  diminishes  the  numerator,  and  at  the 

same  time  increases  the  denominator  of  the  fraction  by  which  x^  is 

multiplied,  it  follows  that  the  diminution  of  wave-length  produced  by 

reflection  from  a  moving  surface  is  greater  than  that  produced  by  motion 

of  the  wave  source  or  of  the  observer.     The  period  of  the  reflected 

V  -  V 
waves  will  obviously  be  equal  to  Tq  -^ 

If  we  suppose  the  reflecting  surface   to  be  travelling  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  waves,   the  length,  X^,  of  the  reflected  ^i-aves  will  be 

V  +  f 
e*|ual  to  K^  -    --     ;   this  may  be  found  by  reversing  the  sign  of  v. 

The  Dcippler  principle  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following 
experiment  : — 

Exrr,  53^— A  tuning-fork  mounted  on  a  resonance  box  is  required  for 
ihi>  exix^rimont.  Bow  the  fork  strongly,  and  then  move  it  to  and  from 
a  M  .\U.  When  moving  away  from  the  observer,  and  toward  the  iraM» 
the  uAves  roAohing  the  observer  directh*  frooi  the  fofk  are  increased  in 
lengrh,  ^hiie  tho>5e  reaching  the  ^radl  and  tbence  r^ected  to  the 
oix<*i\er  *re  decit^a5^i  in  ler.g:h.  The  two  wavie  tnins  produce 
**  beATs"  mhich  c^n  be  vii>:inc:iy  heaixl     It  the  Tihnni^  fctk  is  held 
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stationary  at  a  short  distance  from  a  door  which  is  moved  backwards 
and  forwards,  beats  will  also  be  produced  ;  these  illustrate  the  altera- 
tion in  wave-length  produced  by  reflection  from  a  moving  body. 

The  Doppler  principle  can  be  used  to  explain  a  great  number 
of  phenomena  connected  with  radiation.  Some  applications 
will  be  given  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

Stellar  Motion  in  the  Line  of  Sight.— If  a  star  is  moving 
in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  an  imaginary  line  joining  the 
star  to  the  earth  (the  line  of  sight),  the  star's  position  in  the 
heavens  will  slowly  change.  The  motion  of  a  star  in  the  line  of 
sight  will  produce  no  change  in  its  apparent  position.  On 
the  other  hand,  since  a  star  is  a  source  of  wave  disturbance,  its 
motion  in  the  line  of  sight  will  modify  the  length  of  the  emitted 
waves.  As  already  pointed  out,  certain  lines  in  stellar  spectra 
obviously  correspond  to  elements  present  on  the  earth.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  wave-length  of  radiations  emitted  by  a  star 
approaching  the  earth  should  be  smaller  than  if  the  star  were 
stationary ;  the  corresponding  spectral  line  should  be  displaced 
toward  the  violet.  Similarly,  if  the  star  is  receding  from  the 
earth,  the  spectral  lines  should  be  displaced  toward  the  red  end 
of  the  spectrum. 

In  1868,  Dr.  Huggins  observed  that  in  the  spectrum  of  Sirius 
the  F  line  (hydrogen)  is  slightly  shifted  toward  the  red  end  of 
the  spectrum.  This  denotes  a  recession  of  Sirius  from  the 
earth.  On  measuring  the  exact  shift  of  the  F  line,  its  change  of 
wave-length  became  known,  and  applying  the  equation  already 
deduced,  it  was  found  that  the  relative  velocity  between  the 
earth  and  Sirius  is  equal  to  about  29  miles  per  second. 

Further  observations  by  Dr.  Huggins  showed  that,  while 
some  stars  are  moving  away  from  the  earth,  others  are  moving 
toward  the  earth.  The  stars  Sirius,  Rigel,  Castor,  Regulus, 
and  h  Ursae  Majoris  (which  are  situated  in  that  part  of  the 
heavens  which  is  opposite  to  the  constellation  of  Hercules),  are 
moving  away  from  the  earth.  The  stars  Arcturus,  Vega,  and  a 
Cygni  (which  are  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  con- 
stellation of  Hercules)  were  found  to  be  moving  toward  the 
earth. 

Nature  of  Saturn's  Rings.— The  planet  Saturn  is  encircled 
by  three    concentric    rings   (Fig.  193).      The  middle  ring   is 
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separated  from  the  outer  one  by  a  dark  space,  Cassinfs  division, 
through  which  stars  are  sometimes  seen.  The  innermost  ring 
is  only  faintly  visible,  and  is  termed  the  cra^  '^"X-  The  thick- 
ness of  the  rings  does  not  exceed  loo  miles,  while  the  outer 
diameter  of  the  exterior  ring  is  about  172,310  miles,  the  inner 
diameter  of  the  crape  ring  being  about  88,190  miles. 

The  nature  of  Saturn's  rings  has  been  the  subject  of  much  spec u!al ion. 
At  Hr^it  sight,  the  most  probable  conjecture  seems  to  be  that  the  rings 
aie  solid  and  continuous; 
but  Maxwell  proved  that 
in  (his  case  the  rings 
would  be  unstable — that 
is,  a  small  perturbing 
force  would  cause  a  dis- 
placement of  the  lings 
which  would  increase  at 
a  greater  and  greater  rate, 
and  the  rings  would 
finally  break  up  into 
fragments. 

According  (o  a  second 
theory,    each  ring  conasls  of  ; 
packed    that   they  appear  to 
would  be  dynamically  possible. 

These  two  theories  lead  to  different  results  as  to  the  relative  velocities 
of  rotation  of  the  exterior  and  interior  edges  of  a  ring.  If  a  ring  is  solifl, 
its  outer  and  inner  radii  being  respectively  equal  to  r,  and  rj,  then  the 
velocity  of  the  outer  edge,  corresponding  to  a  rotation  of  n  turns  pei 
second  (n  being  [Hobably  a  fraction),  will  be  equal  to  Sur-^  x  n.  The 
velocity  of  the  inner  edge  of  the  ring  would  similarly  be  equal  to 
2»j-,  X  n.  Thus,  the  outer  lam  bt  moving  more  qiiiikly  than  Iht  itaitf 
edge,  since  «  is  constant  for  both,  while  r,  is  greater  than  r^ 

If  the  rings  consist  of  swarms  of  smalt  satellites,  each  satellite  must 
be  in  equilibrium  under  the  action  of  its  centrifugal  force  and  the 
attraction  exerted  upon  it  by  the  planet  Saturn.  By  Newton's  law  of 
gravitation,  the  attraction  between  two  bodies,  of  masses  M  and  m,  is 
proportional  to  the  product  Mm,  divided  by  the  square  of  the  distance 
between  the  centres  of  the  bodies.  If  M  denotes  the  mass  of  Saturn, 
and  m  that  of  a  satellite  at  a  distance  r  from  the  centre  of  Saturn,  the 
gravitative  force  acting  on  the  satellite  will  be  equal  to  (G  .  Mffi)/f^, 
where  G  is  the  attraction  between  two  bodies,  each  of  unit  mass,  at 
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unit  distance  apart.  Further,  if  v  is  the  velocity  of  the  satellite,  its 
centrifugal  force  is  equal  to  nw^jr.  Thus,  for  the  circular  motion  of  the 
satellite  to  be  permanent — 

mv^  _  GM»f       ^      o  _  GM 
r  r'  r 

Thus,  the  satellites  farthest  away  from  the  planet^  forming  the  outer 
edge  of  a  ring,  will  possess  a  smaller  velocity  than  those  nearer  to  the 
planet,  forming  the  inner  edge  of  a  ring. 

The  rings  of  Saturn  are  known  not  to  be  self-luminous,  but  to 
owe  their  visibility  to  reflected  sunlight.  Although  this  light 
is  relatively  feeble,  spectroscopic  analysis  of  it  reveals  some  of 
the  more  prominent  Fraunhofer  lines.  If  the  rings '  were 
stationary,  these  lines  would  occupy  the  same  position  as  in  the 
solar  spectrum.  If  the  rings  are  revolving,  then  the  portions  to 
the  right  and  left  of  Fig.  193  will  be  moving  in  the  line  of  sight, 
and  Doppler  effects  will  be  produced.  The  spectrum  of  the 
light  from  that  side  of  a  ring  which  is  moving  toward  the 
observer  will  show  a  displacement  of  the  Fraunhofer  lines  in 
the  direction  of  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum.  This  displace- 
ment, according  to  the  satellite  theory,  will  be  greater  for  the 
inner  than  for  the  outer  edge  of  a  ring,  since,  according  to 
that  theory,  the  inner  edge  is  moving  more  quickly  than  the 
outer  edge.  The  opposite  would  be  the  case  if  the  rings  were 
solid  and  continuous. 

Professor  Keeler  investigated  this  point,  and  obtained 
decisive  evidence  in  favour  of  the  satellite  theory.  The 
Doppler  displacement  was  found  to  be  greater  for  light  from 
the  inner  than  for  that  from  the  outer  edge  of  a  ring.  Des- 
landres  confirmed  Keeler's  results,  and  in  addition  was  able  to 
determine  the  velocity  of  rotation  at  the  outer  and  inner  edges 
of  the  ring  system.  He  was  also  able  to  determine  the  rota- 
tional velocity  of  the  planet  itself. 

Deslandres  found  that  the  rotational  velocity  at  the  equator  of  Saturn- 
is  9*38  kilometres  per  second  ;  the  calculated  value  is  10*3  kilometres 
per  second.  The  inner  ring  has  a  velocity  of  20 'i  kilometres  per 
second  (calculated  2i"o)  ;  the  outer  ring  has  a  velocity  of  15*4  kilo- 
metres per  second  (calculated  17*  14). 

Broadening  of  Spectral  Lines.— According  to  the  kinetic 
theory  of  gases,  the  molecules  of  a  gas  are  moving  hither  and 
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thither  with  great  velocities.  At  o°  C.  a  hydrogen  molecule  on 
an  average  possesses  a  velocity  of  the  order  of  1*84  x  10^  cm. 
per  second.^  Its  velocity  is  proportional  to  the  square  root  of 
the  absolute  temperature. 

When  a  gas  or  vapour  is  rendered  luminous,  it  appears  that 
a  small  portion  of  the  molecule  is  set  in  periodic  motion,  and  so 
disturbs  the  ether  and  produces  the  waves  which  constitute 
light.  Thus,  each  molecule  of  a  gas  may  be  considered  as 
possessing  a  source  of  harmonic  disturbance  which  is  carried 
with  it  through  the  ether.  The  waves  radiating  from  a  molecule 
will  be  shorter  in  the  direction  in  which  the  molecule  is  moving 
than  in  the  opposite  direction.  A  multitude  of  molecules  carry- 
ing similar  sources  of  harmonic  disturbance,  but  moving  in 
different  directions,  will  thus  produce  a  great  number  of  waves 
of  lengths  which  vary  slightly  from  that  which  would  result  if 
the  molecules  were  stationary.  The  radiations  emitted  by  a 
heated  gas  or  vapour  will  not,  therefore,  be  confined  strictly  to 
isolated  wave-lengths,  and  the  spectrum  will  not  consist  of  mere 
lines,  but  of  bands  bright  at  the  centre,  and  shading  off  at  the 
edges.  A  rise  of  temperature  will  increase  the  breadths  of  the 
spectral  lines. 

This  result  can  easily  be  observed,  by  the  aid  of  a  spectro- 
meter which  will  separate  the  D  lines.  A  Bunsen  flame  into 
which  a  little  common  salt  has  been  introduced  emits  radiations 
which  are  approximately  homogeneous,  so.  that  the  spectral 
lines  are  narrow.  If,  however,  metallic  sodium  is  introduced 
into  an  electric  arc,  each  spectral  line  is  much  broadened  and 
blurred  at  its  edges,  and  its  centre  is  marked  by  a  black  line. 
The  sodium  molecules  in  the  cool  outer  layer  of  vapour  absorb 
the  wave-lengths  corresponding  to  their  natural  periods^  and 
thus  reverse  the  centre  of  each  line  ;  but  the  longer  and  shorter 
waves  emitted  by  the  quickly  moving  molecules  in  the  intensely 
heate4  *irc  are  allowed  to  pass,  and  produce  the  blurred  edges 
of  the  lines  observed. 

*  S«e  Heat  for  Advaticed  Students,  by  the  Author,  p.  296. 
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Questions  on  Chapter  XIV 

1.  Give  a  general  explanation  of  Fraunhofer's  lines  in  the  solar 
spectrum,  and  describe  an  experiment  to  verify  the  explanation.  (A. 
1893.) 

2.  What  information  as  to  the  constitution  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
can  be  obtained  from  an  examination  of  their  spectra?    (A.  1898.) 

3.  Sketch  the  plan  of  a  spectroscope,  explaining  the  use  of  the 
collimator ;  and  describe  how  to  make  a  map  of  the  spectrum  of  a 
given  substance.     (A.  1889.) 

4.  The  spectra  of  many  gases  consist  of  large  numbers  of  very  fine 
lines.  What  relations  have  been  discovered  between  the  frequencies  of 
vibration  which  correspond  to  different  lines  in  such  spectra?  (H., 
II.,  1901.) 

5.  An  iron  ball  is  made  white  hot,  and  its  spectrum  examined  by  a 
spectroscope.  What  will  be  the  nature  of  the  spectrum  seen  ?  Again, 
a  piece  of  iron  is  used  as  one  of  the  poles  in  the  electric  arc,  and  the 
spectrum  examined.  In  what  respects  do  the  two  spectra  differ  from 
one  another  ?  To  what  molecular  conditions  do  you  suppose  the 
difference  to  be  due  ?    (A.  1888. ) 

6.  Give  some  account  of  the  instrumental  methods  used  by  Langley 
in  his  investigation  of  the  infra-red  radiations  of  the  sun.  (Lond.  B.Sc. 
Rons.  1898.) 

7.  Describe  the  bolometer,  and  explain  the  method  of  using  it  to 
investigate  the  infra-red  portion  of  the  spectrum.     (A.  1896.) 

8.  How  would  you  prove  that  the  thermal,  chemical,  and  luminous 
effects  of  the  same  part  of  the  visible  spectrum  are  not  due  to  three 
different  causes,  such,  for  instance,  as  three  different  kinds  of  co- 
incident rays  ?     (A.  1898.) 

9.  Describe  a  method  of  investigating  the  infra-red  part  of  the 
spectrum,  and  give  the  principal  results  arrived  at.     (A.  1894.) 

10.  If  the  earth  were  moving  very  rapidly  through  space,  what 
would  be  the  general  effect  on  the  spectra  of  stars  which  it  was  ( i ) 
approaching,  (2)  receding  from  ?  Give  full  reasons  for  your  answer. 
(A.  1897.) 

Practical 

1.  Draw,  for  the  given  spectroscope,  a  curve  showing  the  relation 
between  the  wave-length  and  the  readings  of  the  scale  in  the  spectro- 
scope.    (Lond.  B.Sc.  Hons.  1895.) 

2.  Construct  a  map  of  the  absorption  spectrum  of  the  given  liquid, 
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using  light  of  known  wave-lengths  to  calibrate  the  spectrometer.     (H. 
1897.) 

3.  You  are  supplied  with  specimens  of  salts,  and  with  a  mixture  of 
several  of  them.  Determine,  by  means  of  the  spectroscope,  which  of 
the  salts  are  present  in  the  mixture.     (H.  1896.) 

4.  Map  the  spectra  of  the  given  metallic  salts.     (H.  189 1.) 

5.  Set  the  prism  on  the  spectroscope  to  minimum  deviation  for 
soda  light,  and  determine,  for  different  thicknesses  of  the  liquid  supplied 
to  you,  the  difference  of  the  deviation  of  D  and  of  the  red  end  of  the 
absorption  band  produced  by  the  liquid.  Exhibit  your  results  in  a 
curve,  the  thickness  of  the  absorbing  layer  being  abscissae.  (H. 
1895.) 


CHAPTER   XV 

RADIATION,   ABSORPTION^   AND    DISPERSION 

Mechanical  Pressure  of  Light.— On  the  corpuscular  theory, 
light  should  exert  a  mechanical  pressure  on  a  body  on  which  it 
is  incident.  Each  light  corpuscle  must  possess  energy,  and,  on 
striking  a  body,  its  velocity  must  be  annulled  (if  the  light  is 
absorbed)  or  reversed  (if  the  light  is  totally  reflected).  The 
pressure  would  be  greater  in  the  case  of  reflection  than  in  that 
of  absorption,  from  considerations  similar  to  those  used  in 
explaining  the  pressure  of  a  gas  on  the  kinetic  theory. 

There  appears  to  be  no  obvious  reason  why  transverse  waves 
in  an  elastic  solid  should  produce  a  mechanical  pressure  ;  but 
Maxwell  proved  that,  on  his  Electro- Magnetic  Theory,  sunlight 
should  exert  a  pressure  amounting  to  about  04  milligrams  per 
square  metre  of  a  black  surface,  or  about  o*8  milligrams  per 
square  metre  of  a  perfectly  reflecting  surface,  the  light  in  both 
instances  being  incident  normally.  More  generally,  Maxwell's 
law  states  that  the  mechanical  pressure  per  unit  surface,  due  to 
a  parallel  pencil  of  light  incident  normally,  is  equal  to  the 
energy  per  unit  volume  of  the  ether  near  the  surface.  If  there 
is  a  reflected  ray,  its  energy  must  be  added  to  that  of  the 
incident  ray. 

It  is  difficult  to  measure  such  a  small  pressure,  and  complications  arise 
from  the  circumstance  that,  to  avoid  the  effect  of  air  currents,  the  ex- 
periment must  be  performed  /";/  vacuo.  If  the  vacuum  is  not  perfect, 
the  residual  gas  will  exert  reactions  on  the  surface  on  which  the  light  is 
incident.  This  is  due  to  the  circumstance  that  absorption  of  the  light 
raises  the  temperature  of  the  surface,  and  the  gas  molecules  rebound 
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from  Ehe  Utter  wilh  a  greater  velocity  than  thai  with  whirfi  ihey  sliik* 
it.  This  is  the  expUnalion  of  the  action  of  Sir  William  Crookes's 
ndiooMtor  (Fig.  194).  In  this  inslruraent  four  platinum  vanes  are 
mounted  on  a  light  framework  which  b  pivoted  on  a  fine  needle-point, 
the  whole  being  enclosed  in  a  glass  vessel  which  is  highly  exhausted. 
Eadi  vane  is  blackened  on  one  side, 
juid  polished  on  the  other.  When 
the  instrument  is  exposed  10  light, 
rays  are  absorbed  by  the  black,  and 
reflected  from  (he  polished,  sut- 
laces.  Each  blackened  surface  ex- 
periences ,  a  rise  of  (emperature 
which  does  not  penetrate  to  the 
opposite  polished  face  of  the  vane. 
The  residual  gas  is,  in  its  turn, 
healed  ;  in  the  terms  of  ihe  fcinclic 
theory,  the  gas  molecules,  striking 
a  hot,  blackened  surface,  rebound 
with  an  augmented  velocity  ;  and, 
smce  action  and  reaction  are  equal 
and  opposite,  a  pressure  is  exerted 
on  the  black  sur^e.  Since  the 
opposite    polished    surface   of    Ihe 

molecules  striking  lhi>  i\ill    os|Kri- 

ence  a  smaller  increast:  ni  velocity, 

and  the  resulting  pressure  will  aba 

olve  as  if  the  blackened  surfaces  iMXe 

It  Ihan  the  polished  surfaces. 

Accordinf;  to  Maxwell's  theory,  the  true  pressure  of  light  is 
twice  as  great  on  a  polished  as  on  a  hlackened  suifacc  ;  the 
same  r«siill  would  follow  from  the  corpuscular  tlirorj-.  Or 
either  of  these  theories,  the  vanes  of  a  Crookes's  r.idiotneter 
would  revolve  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  i;L-nL'i-ally  ob- 
served, if  the  vacuum  were  made  perfect. 

Ii  is  only  quite  recently,  by  the  labours  of  Lebedcw,  that 
Maxwell's  views  have  Ijeeti  confirmed.  In  a.  glass  globe  30 
cms.  in  diameter  a  Ihin  glass  rod,  H  (Fig.  195),  was  suspended 
by  a  very  tine  glass  fiiainent.  This  rod  carried  two  sets  of 
vanes,  Pi  and  P^,  each  set  consisting  of  two  discs  of  platinum 
5  mms.  in  diameter,  at  a  distance  of  about  3  cms.  apart.  Of  each 
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both  sides,  while  the  other 


pair,    one  disc  was   polished  c 

■\was  blackened  on  both  sides.     The  discs  of 

Enm.  in   thickness,  while  those  of  the  other 

pair  were  002  mm.  in  thickness.     The  glass 

rod,  H,  carried  a  small  mirror,  M,  by  means 

of  which  any  rotation  of  the  vanes  could  be 

detected  and  measured. 

The  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  is  re- 
presented in  Fig.  196.  Light  from  an  arc 
tamp,  S,  was  rendered  parallel  by  a  lens,  and 
then,  by  means  of  a  set  of  mirrors  and  a 
second  lens,  was  focussed  on  one  of  the 
discs,  A.  By  moving  the  double  mirror  M 
from  one  side  lo  the  oilier,  the  light  could 
be  focussed  first  on  one  side,  and  imme- 
diately afterwards  on  ihe  other  side,  of  a 
particular  disc.  The  mean  of  the  two  de- 
flections thus  produced  will  be  independent  of 
residual  gas.  The  radiometer  action,  which  depends  on  t 
difference  in  temperature  of  the  opposite  faces  of  a  disc,  wou 
laturally   be    greater  for 


K;i 


Ltbfdew 


Id 


solute  magnitude  of  the  pre. 
predicted  by  Maxiuell, 


thick  than  for  i 

To  render    the    radiometer 

action  as  small  a$  possible, 
ihc  exhanWron  of  the  bulb 
was  carried  on  until  a  greater 
deflection  was  produced 
when  the  light  was  incident 
on  a  polished  vane  than  when 
it  was  incident  on  a  black- 
ened vane.  After  reducing 
his  observations,  Lebedew 
found  that  light  exerts  a  true 

which  it  is  incident,  this 
pressure  being  twice  as  great 
for  a  reflecting  as  for  an 
absorbent  surfiue.  The  at- 
•vas  found  to  be  equal  to  thai 
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TbUb  of  Comets.— The  above  resuli  is  of  interest,  as  it  ex- 
plains why  a  comet  develops  a  tail  as  it  approaches  the  sun. 
The  tail  is  always  directed  away  from  the  sun,  no  matter  what 
may  be  the  direction  of  the  comet's  motion  (Fig.  197).  This 
indicates  a  repulsion  by  the  sun,  and  it  follows  from  the  lair 
of  the  pressure  of  light,  that  such  a  repulsion  would  occur.  The 
gravitational  attraction 
of  the  sun  on  a  body 
at  a  given  distance 
from  it,  is  proportional 


the 


of    the 


rr^ 


body,  and  this  in  its 
turn  is  proportional  to 
the  cube  of  the  linear 
dimensions  of  thebody. 
The  repulsion,  due  lo 
the  pressure  of  lighl, 

will  be  proportional  to  ^^^   ,„._F«m,  asMimcd  by  a  Comet  in  iu 

the      surface      of      the  pasuge  lound  iht  Sun. 

body,  I.e.  to  the  square 

of  its  linear  dimensions.  Hence,  the  ratio  of  the  repulsion 
to  the  attraction  will  be  inversely  proportional  to  the  linear 
dimensions  of  the  body,  so  that  in  the  ease  of  a  very  small 
body  the  repulsion  may  preponderate.  Thus,  the  tail  of  a  cornel 
probably  consists  of  small  stones,  from  a  centimetre  in  dianieler 
downwards,  while  the  head  of  the  comet  consists  of  an  aggre- 
gation of  large  stones.  This  explanation  seems  10  have  been 
first  proposed  by  the  late  Prof.  Fitzgerald. 

Fluorescence.— As  a  general  rule,  when  light  is  absorbed  by 
a  body,  its  energy  l>ecomes  transformed  into  that  of  molecular 
motion,  or  heat.  In  certain  cases  the  absorbed  light  gives  rise 
to  new  light-waves,  generally  of  a  particular  wave-length,  or  at 
least  confined  between  comparrfti\'cly  nairow  limits  in  the  spec- 
trum. This  phenomenon  is  termed  flnorescence.  As  a  general 
rule,  the  violet  and  ultra-violet  pails  of  the  spectrum  are  most 
active  in  producing  fluorescence.  Sir  George  Stokes  investi- 
gated this  point  as  follows.  He  formed  a  pure  spectrum  on  a 
screen,  using  sunlight  or  the  electric  arc  as  an  illuminant,  the 
prism  and  lenses  employed  being  of  quartz.  A  strip  of  while 
card,  which  liad  been  fainted  thickly  with  a  paste  made  from 
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sulphate  of  quinine  moistened  with  a  little  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
was  placed  beyond  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum  ;  it  was  found 
to  fluoresce  brightly,  emitting  a  blue  light.  A  number  of  dark 
bands,  similar  to  the  Fraunhofer  lines  \n  the  visible  spectrum, 
were  observe^.  The  visible  parts  of  the  spectrum  were  practically 
inactive  in  producing  fluorescence  in  the  sulphate  of  quinine. 

There  is  a  great  number  of  substances  which  exhibit  fluor- 
escence. Ordinary  paraffin  oil  when  exposed  to  sunlight  exhibits 
a  bluish  fluorescence  in  the  layer  on  which  the  light  is  incident. 
The  reason  why  the  fluorescence  is  confined  to  the  layer  on 
which  the  light  is  incident  is,  that  this  layer  absorbs  the  waves 
which  are  capable  of  producing  fluorescence,  the  transmitted 
light  thereby  being  rendered  inactive.  One  of  the  niost 
brilliantly  fluorescing  substances  is  the  aniline  derivative  termed 
Jluorescene,  This  emits  a  brilliant  yellowish-green  light  when 
exposed  to  daylight  or  the  light  from  an  electric  arc  lamp.  If 
a  piece  of  paper  which  has  been  moistened  with  a  solution  of 
fluorescene  is  placed  on  the  surface  of  water  in  a  large  beaker, 
a  beautiful  tree-like  growth,  fluorescing  brilliantly,  will  be  ob- 
served to  spread  downwards  from  it;  each  "twig"  ends  in  a 
small  vortex  ring.  A  piece  of  crushed  horse-chestnut  bark, 
which  contains  a  fluorescent  substance  termed  cesculin^  can  be 
substituted  for  the  paper  moistened  with  fluorescene  ;  in  this  case 
the  fluorescence  is  blue. 

From  his  experiments,  Sir  George  Stokes  was  led  to  frame 
the  following  law  :  When  the  refrangibility  of  light  is  changed 
by  flnorescenee,  it  is  always  lowered,  and  never  raised.  In  other 
words,  the  waves  emitted  during  fluorescence  are  always  longer 
than  those  which  are  absorbed,  and  thus  give  rise  to  the 
fluorescence.  Certain  exceptions  to  this  rule  occur  ;  these  may 
be  explained  by  assuming  that,  in  cases  where  Stokes's  law  is 
not  obeyed,  some  sort  of  chemical  reaction  occurs. 

Sodium  vapour  fluoresces  brilliantly  when  exposed  to  sunlight, 
emitting  rays  which  correspond  to  bands  in  the  green  and  red 
parts  of  the  spectrum,  together  with  a  very  bright  yellow  band 
in  the  mean  position  of  the  D  lines. 

Phosphorescence. — Fluorescence  continues  only  so  long  as 
light  is  incident  on  the  fluorescent  substance.  Certain  sub- 
stances, after  being  exposed  to  light  of  short  wave-lengths, 
continue  to  emit   light   when  placed  in  a  dark  room.    This 
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phenomenon  is  termed  phosplioreBeenee.  Prominent  amongst 
phosphorescent  substances  are  the  sulphides  of  calcium,  barium, 
and  strontium.  Balmain's  luminous  paint  is  composed  of  these 
sulphides.  It  will  continue  to  phosphoresce  for  some  hours  in  a 
dark  room  after  exposure  to  sunlight.* 

It  is  found  that  violet  and  ultra-violet  light  are  most  active 
in  producing  phosphorescence.  If  a  card,  coated  with  Bal- 
main's  paint  and  made  slightly  luminous  by  a  short  exposure  to 
sunlight,  is  then  exj)osed  for  some  time  to  a  continuous  spectrum, 
it  is  found  on  removing  the  card  to  a  dark  room,  that  the  parts 
illuminated  by  the  less  refrangible  rays  of  the  spectrum  have 
ceased  to  phosphoresce.  Thus,  the  incidence  of  long  waves 
on  a  phosphorescing  body  tends  to  destroy  the  phosphores- 
cence. 

Becquerel  found  that  many  substances,  which  apparently  are 
not  phosphorescent,   yet   emit  visible    radiations  for  a    short 


Fig.  198. — Becquerel's  Phosphoroscope. 

time  after  exposure  to  light.  The  apparatus  he  used,  termed 
a  phosphoroscope,  is  represented  in  Fig.  198.  Sunlight,  after 
traversing  the  lens  L,  is  brought  to  a  focus  at  m.  The  glass 
tank  E,  placed  in  the  path  of  the  light,  can  be  filled  with  a 
solution  which  absorbs  any  particular  wave-length  which  it  may 

^  Exposure  of  a  substance  to  sunlight  in  order  to  provoke  phosphorescence,  is  often 
termed  insolation^ 
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be  required  to  suppress.  The  substance  to  be  tested  for  phos- 
phorescence is  supported  by  a  stirrup  at  w,  inside  a  cylindrical 
box,  provided  with  two  opposite  windows,  A  and  B,  in  its  plane 
ends.  The  axis  of  the  cylindrical  box  is  traversed  by  a  spindle, 
S,  which  carries  two  metal  discs,  the  latter  being  pierced  at 
intervals  with  circular  apertures  which  pass  across  the  windows 
A  and  B  as  the  discs  rotate.  The  discs  are  adjusted  so  that 
the  apertures  in  one  are  midway  between  those  in  the  other  ; 
thus,  as  the  discs  rotate,  the  windows'  A  and  B  are  alternately 
covered  and  uncovered,  B  always  being  covered  when  A  is 
uncovered,  and  vice  versd.  The  discs  and  the  interior  of  the 
box  are  coated  with  dull  black  paint.  The  spindle,  S,  is  set 
in  rapid  rotation  by  means  of  a  handle,  H,  actuating  a  train  of 
toothed  wheels.  Arrangement  is  made  for  determining  the 
sjjeed  of  rotation. 

It  now  becomes  easy  to  understand  the  method  of  using  the 
phosphoroscope.  As  the  discs  are  caused  to  rotate,  an  aper- 
ture in  the  left-hand  disc  will  come  in  front  of  the  window 
A,  and  expose  the  substance  at  7n  to  the  sunlight  which  has 
traversed  the  lens  L  and  the  tank  E.  At  this  instant  the  window 
B  is  covered  by  the  second  disc  ;  but  after  a  short  interval  of 
time,  dependent  on  the  speed  at  which  the  discs  are  rotating, 
the  window  A  will  be  covered  and  the  incident  light  cut  off, 
while  the  window  B  will  be  uncovered.  An  observer  looking 
at  the  window  B  will  thus  see  the  substance  at  ;;/  only  when 
it  is  not  illuminated  by  sunlight  ;  by  varying  the  speed  of  rota- 
tion of  the  discs  the  interval  between  an  illumination  of  m  by 
sunlight,  and  its  exposure  to  the  view  of  the  observer  after  the 
sunlight  has  been  cut  off,  can  be  varied  at  will.  If  the  experi- 
ment is  performed  in  a  dark  room,  the  substance  at  in  will  not 
be  seen  unless  it  phosphoresces.  If  the  substance  is  phos- 
phorescent, the  persistence  of  visual  impressions  will  allow  the 
observer  to  examine  the  nature  of  the  radiations  emitted  ;  the 
emitted  light  may  be  allowed  to  fall  on  the  slit  of  a  spectrometer, 
so  that  the  wave-length  of  the  phosphorescent  light  can  be 
determined. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  conclusions  reached  by  Becquerel : — 
(i)  After  exposure  to  ligHt,  a  body  may  phosphoresce  for  a  period 
varying  between   1/5000  second  and   several   hours,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  body.    The  strongest  and  most  enduring  phosphorescence 
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is  exhibited  by  compounds  of  the  alkalis  and  alkaline  earths,  t(^ether 
with  a  few  metallic  salts.  Compounds  of  alumina  are  very  active, 
while  those  of  silica  are  quite  inactive. 

(2)  The  phosphorescence  occurs  throughout  the  volume  of  the  body, 
if  that  is  small ;  it  depends  only  on  the  intensity  and  refrangibility  of 
the  incident  light. 

(3)  With  the  same  lx)dy  the  colour  of  the  light  emitted  varies  with  the 
time  which  has  elapsed  after  exposure  to  light.  Thus,  when  examining 
the  diamond,  the  phosphorescence  is  yellow  or  orange  when  the  discs  are 
rotating  slowly  ;  when  the  speed  of  the  discs  is  considerably  increased, 
the  tint  of  the  emitted  light  becomes  blue. 

(4)  The  spectrum  of  the  emitted  light  consists  in  all  cases  of  bands  of 
greater  or  smaller  width,  and  in  all  cases  the  wave-length  of  the  emitted 
light  is  either  greater  than,  or  equal  to,  that  of  the  incident  light.  The 
same  body  may  emit  radiations  of  different  wave-lengths  when  excited 
by  light. of  different  wave-lengths. 

Professor  Dewar  has  found  that  many  substances,  such  as 
feathers,  egg-shells,  etc.,  acquire  the  power  of  phosphorescing 
brilliantly,  on  being  cooled  to  the  temperature  of  liquid  air. 

Calorescence. — When  light- waves  are  absorbed  at  a  black 
surface,  their  energy  is  converted  into  heat,  or  energy  of  mole- 
cular motion.  The  molecules  of  the  absorbing  substance,  being 
set  in  motion,  become  sources  of  disturbance  in  the  ether,  and 
generate  waves  in  the  latter.  These  waves,  in  general,  are  too 
long  to  be  perceived  by  the  eye  ;  but  under  special  conditions 
visible  radiations  may  be  emitted.  Tyndall  found  that  a  solu- 
tion of  iodine  in  carbon-bisulphide  is  completely  opaque  to 
waves  corresponding  to  the  visible  part  of  the  spectrum,  but 
is  transparent  to  a  great  proportion  of  the  long  infra-red  waves. 
Accordingly,  he  placed  a  thin  spherical  glass  flask,  containing 
the  solution  mentioned,  in  front  of  an  arc  lamp,  when  the 
transmitted  infra-red  rays  were  brought  to  a  focus,  the  light-rays 
being  absorbed.  A  piece  of  paper  or  a  cigar  placed  at  this  focus 
immediately  burst  into  flame  ;  a  piece  of  very  thin  blackened 
platinum  foil  was  raised  to  a  white  heat.  In  the  latter  case  the 
spectrum  of  the  light  emitted  was  continuous,  possessing  a  point 
of  maximum  energy  for  a  certain  wave-length,  just  as  in  the 
case  of  light  emitted  by  platinum  heated  by  any  other  means. 
Of  course,  it  is  impossible,  by  any  arrangement  of  lenses  or 
mirrors,  to  raise  the  temperature  of  an  absorbing  body  above 
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that  of  the  source ;  unless,  indeed,  some  sort  of  chemical 
change,  in  which  energy  is  liberated,  is  induced.  This  result 
follows  from  the  Second  Law  of  Thermodynamics.  Hence, 
luminosity  cannot  be  produced  by  absorbing  radiations  from  a 
source  which  itself  is  not  hot  enough  to  be  luminous. 

It  has  sometimes  been  stated  that  calorescence  is  the  inverse  of 
fluorescence.  The  two  phenomena  do  not  appear  to  be  strictly  com- 
parable. Fluorescence  is  produced  by  the  selective  absorption  of 
w^aves  of  particular  lengths,  while  in  calorescence  the  absorption  is 
general.  In  fluorescence  the  radiations  emitted  are  comprised  in  a 
limited  number  of  spectral  bands  ;  in  calorescence  radiations  corre- 
sponding to  a  continuous  spectrum  are  emitted.  Thus,  the  two 
phenomena  appear  to  be  due  to  entirely  distinct  causes.  In  fluorescence, 
only  the  vibrating  particles  (or  electrons)  which  possess  certain  free 
periods  are  set  in  motion,  and  this  motion  is  of  a  regular  or  periodic 
nature.  In  calorescence  the  molecules  themselves  are  set  in  motion, 
and  the  violent  and  irregular  motion  of  the  electrons,  produced  by 
collisions  or  some  similar  cause,  results  in  the  emission  of  arbitrary 
disturbances,  which,  on  being  analyzed  by  a  prism,  are  resolved  into  an 
infinite  number  of  harmonic  waves,  lying  between  certain  limits  in  the 
complete  spectrum. 

X  Bays. — One  of  the  most  interesting  discoveries  of  the  last 
century  was  that  of  the  radiations  which  their  discoverer,  Pro- 
fessor Rontgen,  termed  "  X  rays,"  but  which  are  now  frequently 
termed  "  Rontgen  rays."  A  general  description  of  the  manner 
in  which  these  radiations  are  produced,  together  with  their  pro- 
perties, will  now  be  given  ;  it  will  then  be  possible  to  form  a 
judgment  as  to  their  probable  relation  to  light. 

For  the  production  of  X  rays,  a  vacuum  tube,  of  a  shape 
similar  to  that  represented  in  Fig.  199,  is  used.  The  electrode 
K,  which  consists  of  a  small  concave  spherical  mirror  made 
from  thin  sheet  aluminium,  is  connected,  by  means  of  a  platinum 
wire  sealed  into  the  walls  of  the  tube,  to  the  negative  terminal  of  a 
powerful  induction  coil.  The  other  electrode.  A,  which  consists 
of  a  small  sheet  of  platinum  foil  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45°  to  the 
axis  of  symmetry  of  the  tube,  is  connected  in  a  similar  manner  to 
the  positive  terminal  of  the  induction  coil.  The  intermittent 
current  thus  enters  the  tube  at  A,  and  leaves  it  at  K.  A  is 
termed  the  Anode,  and  K  the  Kathode,  of  the  tube. 

As  the  tube  is  exhausted,  some  very  remarkable  changes  occur. 

B  B 
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When  the  enclosed  gas  is  at  atmospheric  pressure,  the  discharge 
takes  the  form  of  a  spark,  narrow  and  tortuous  in  its  course 
As  exhaustion  proceeds,  the  spark  spreads  out  laterally  into 
a  luminous  brush,  which  nearly  (ills  the  tube.  By  degrees 
the  luminous  brush  becomes  stratified,  and  a  dark  space 
appears  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  kathode.  As 
the  exhaustion  proceeds,  this  dark  space  increases  in  magnitude ; 
when  it  has  enlarged  so  far  as  to  reach  to  the  glass  walls  of 
the  tube,  these  latter  become  phosphorescent.  Withir)  the 
dark  space  can  be  seen  faint  blue  streamers  ;  these   leave  the 


kathode,  K,  normally,  and  converge  toward  its  centre  of  cun'a- 
ture,  at  which  point  A  is  situated.  These  blue  streamers  are 
termed  KUhods  B&ju.  They  apparently  consist  of  streams  of 
negatively  charged  particles  of  very  small  mass,  but  moving 
with  considerable  velocity.  Wiechert  has  directly  determined 
the  velocity  of  the  particles  producing  the  kathode  rays,  and 
finds  this  to  be  about  5  x  10''  cms.  per  second.  Prof  J.  J- 
Thomson  estimates  that  the  mass  of  each  particle  lies  between 
1/500  and  i/iooo  of  the  mass  of  a  hydrogen  atom.  Conse- 
quently, it  appears  that  atoms  can  be  split  up  into  simpler 


The  propiTlics  of  the  kathode  rays  are  as  follow  : — 
1.  They  usually  Iravi-I  in  straight  lines,  Inil  if  a  magnet  is  placed  in 
their  neighbourhood,  they  are  deflected,  and  assume  a  spiral  path 
round  the  lines  of  magnetic  force.  If  flexible  conduclors  carijing 
eleclric  currents  occupied  the  same  positions  as  the  kathode  rays,  the 
conJuciots  would  curl  round  the  linos  of  force  in  a  similar  manner.  Il 
has  been  csiaUished,  theoretically,  that  the  p»lh  of  a  chaiged  particle 
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is  modified  by  a  magnetic  field  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  were  a 
flexible  conductor  carrying  an  electric  current.  Thus,  the  magnetic 
deflection  of  the  kathode  rays  is  taken  as  proof  that  these  consist  of 
streams  of  charged  particles.  Experiment  proves  that  their  charges  are 
negative. 

2.  When  incident  on  a  movable  object,  kathode  rays  may  set  the 
latter  in  motion.  The  molecules  of  a  body  are  also  disturbed,  since  a 
piece  of  platinum  foil  may  be  raised  to  a  white  heat,  or  even  melted, 
under  the  action  of  kathode  rays. 

3.  Glass  is  opaque  to  the  kathode  rays,  but  is  caused  to  fluoresce 
brightly  under  their  impact.  Soda-glass  emits  a  yellow-green  light, 
which  shows  a  band  coinciding  with  the  D  lines  when  spectroscopically 
examined  ;  lead-glass  emits  a  blue  light ;  while  diamonds,  precious 
stones,  and  the  rare  earths  emit  light-radiations  of  characteristic  colours. 

4.  A  thin  sheet  of  aluminium  foil  is  practically  transparent  to 
kathode  rays.  By  making  a  small  aluminium  window  in  the  side  of  a 
vacuum  tube,  Lenard  succeeded  in  leading  the  kathode  rays  into  the 
open  atmosphere.  At  atmospheric  pressure,  they  can  penetrate  a  layer 
of  air  4  or  5  cms.  thick.  They  afiect  photographic  plates,  and  produce 
phosphorescence  in  many  substances,  notably  in  barium  platino-cyanide. 
They  can  still  be  deflected  by  a  magnet. 

Soon  after  the  exhaustion  of  the  vacuum  tube  has  been  carried 
to  the  point  at  which  the  dark  space  surrounding  the  kathode,  K 
(Fig.  199),  extends  to  the  anode,  A,  a  remarkable  change  in  the 
appearance  of  the  tube  ensues.  If  we  imagine  a  plane  to  be 
drawn  through  the  anode  A,  then  the  whole  of  the  walls  of  the 
tube  on  the  kathode  side  of  this  plane  become  brightly  fluores- 
cent. The  appearance  of  the  tube  at  this  stage  is  represented 
in  Fig.  199.  It  follows  that  the  radiations  causing  this  fluores- 
cence are  emitted  by  the  platinum  anode  A  ;  they  are  not  given 
off"  solely  in  a  normal  direction,  as  the  kathode  rays  are,  but  are 
emitted  in  all  directions  like  the  light  from  a  piece  of  white-hot 
platinum  foil.  If  the  platinum  anode  A  is  shaded  from  the 
kathode  rays,  the  radiations  we  are  discussing  are  no  longer 
given  off  from  it.  Any  body  interposed  in  the  path  of  the 
kathode  rays  gives  oflf  similar  radiations,  whether  it  forms  the 
anode  or  not. 

The  radiations,  emitted  by  a  body  placed  in  the  path  of  the 
kathode  rays,  can  escape  through  the  walls  of  the  vacuum  tube 
(if  these  are  of  soda-glass),  and  can  penetrate  a  layer  of  air 
several  feet  thick.  They  then  constitute  the  X  rays  discovered  by 
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Professor  Rontgen.  They  travel  in  straight  lines,  and  produce 
bright  fluorescence  in  many  substances,  such  as  barium  platino- 
cyanide.  They  also  blacken  silver  salts,  and  affect  a  photo- 
graphic plate  very  much  as  violet  or  ultra-violet  light  does.  Their 
most  remarkable  property,  however,  is  that  they  are  freely  trans- 
mitted through  many  bodies  which  are  entirely  opaque  to  light. 
It  has  been  proved  that  the  opacity  of  a  substance  to  X  rays  is 
simply  proportional  to  its  density.  Thus  wood,  soda-glass,  and 
aluminium,  which  are  substances  possessing  very  small  densities, 
are  practically  transparent  to  X  rays.  Lead  and  platinum,  and 
the  denser  metals  are,  comparatively  speaking,  opaque  to  X 
rays.  If  a  body  opaque  to  X  rays  is  placed  between  the  vacuum 
tube  (Fig.  199)  and  a  photographic  plate,  a  shadow  radiograph 
of  the  body  is  obtained.  Since  wood  is  transparent  to  X  rays, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  open  the  dark  slide  in  which  the  photo- 
graphic plate  is  contained.  Flesh  is  comparatively  speaking 
transparent  to  X  rays,  while  bone,  being  much  denser,  is  more 
opaque.  Consequently,  if  the  hand  is  placed  between  an  X  ray 
tube  and  a  photographic  plate  contained  in  a  dark  slide,  a  shadow 
radiograph  of  the  bones  of  the  hand  can  be  obtained.  A  needle 
or  other  metallic  body  embedded  in  the  flesh  or  bone  casts  a 
distinct  shadow.  In  the  accompanying  radiograph  (Fig.  2C»)  of 
a  human  hand,  the  dark  band  around  the  little  finger  represents 
a  ring.  The  break  in  the  ring  is  due  to  a  stone  through  which 
the  rays  were  able  to  pass.  Photographs  of  the  ribs  and  back- 
bone of  living  persons  have  also  been  obtained. 

If  a  cardboard  screen,  coated  on  one  side  with  a  fluorescent 
substance,  such  as  barium  plati no-cyanide,  is  placed  in  front  of 
an  X  ray  tube,  so  that  the  fluorescent  side  of  the  screen  faces 
the  observer,  the  light  emitted  by  the  tube  is  cut  off,  while  the 
fluorescent  substance  is  energetically  acted  upon,  since  the  card- 
board is  transparent  to  the  X  rays.  A  hand  held  between  the 
tube  and  the  screen  casts  a  perfectly  definite  shadow ;  the  flesh 
casts  a  faint  shadow,  while  the  shadows  of  the  bones  are  darker. 

X  rays  cannot  penetrate  a  very  great  thickness  of  air.  They 
appear  to  become  diffused,  as  light  does  when  transmitted 
through  a  layer  of  milk  and  water. 

Properties  of  X  Bays.— 1.  X  rays  are  not  refracted  by  material    J 
media ;  a  glass  prism  interposed  in  their  path  does  not  produce  any 
deviation. 
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2.  Z  rayi  an  dUfntlvelr  r«ll«ct«d  from  a  polished  surface,  mucb 
as  light  is  reflected  from  ground  glass.  There  is  no  definite  reflected 
ray  corresponding  to  a  particular  incident  ray. 


3.  Z  rajt  are  not  polsriled  by  material  media, 
produced  by  crossed  tourmalines  (compare  p.  324). 
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4.  The  velocity  of  tranimisaion  of  X  rays  has  not  been  definitely 
determined,  but  it  has  been  proved  to  be  very  great,  comparable  with 
that  of  light. 

$.  No  indisputable  evidence  of  interference  has  been  obtained  with 
respect  to  X  rays. 

6.  X  rayi  are  not  deflected  by  a  magnet,  as  kathode  rays  are. 
Thus  X  rays  do  not  consist  of  streams  of  charged  particles. 

7.  X  rays,  on  pasting  tlirongh  air,  canse  the  latter  to  eondnet 
electricity.  Ultra-violet  light  has  a  similar  action.  It  appears  that  in 
both  cases  negatively  charged  particles,  each  possessing  a  mass  com- 
parable with  i/iooo  of  the  mass  of  a  hydrogen  atom,  are  shaken  oS 
from  the  air  molecules. 

Theory  of  2  Bays. — It  appears  probable  that  X  rays  con- 
sist of  ultra-violet  light  of  extremely  short  wave-length.  .This 
would  account  for  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  interference,  since 
the  bands  may  be  too  narrow  to  be  visible.  It  would  also  ex- 
plain the  diiTusive  reflection  of  X  rays.  The  smoothness  of  a 
surface  necessary  to  obtain  regular  reflection  depends  on  the 
wave-length  of  light  employed ;  ground  glass,  which  reflects 
the  long  infra-red  rays  regularly,  reflects  ordinary  light  diflu- 
sively.  We  shall  see  presendy  that  Sellmeter  has  proposed  a 
theory  of  refraction,  according  to  which  all  material  media 
should  possess  a  refractive  index  equal  to  unity  for  radiations 
of  very  short  wave-length.  This  will  account  for  the  absence  of 
refraction  and  polarisation. 

leeqnerel  Bays.— Rontgen  discovered  the  X  mys  in  1895.  In  1S96 
Becquerel  discovereil  that  the  salts  of  uranium  emit  invisible  radiations 
which  ;\ff<fct  photographic  plates  and  cause  atmospberic  air  to  become  a 
conductor  of  electricity.  This  property  is  not  limited  to  the  fluoresceot 
uranic  salts,  but  is  shared  by  the  non-fluorescent  uranoas  salts.  The 
enussion  of  these  radiations  has  been  observed  to  cootinue,  without  any 
apparent  diminution,  during  three  years,  in  imhkrh  time  the  active 
sut  stance  was  preser\-evl  in  a  leaden  box  with  doable  walk. 

.\  Polish  lady,  Madame  Curie,  has  Ibund  that  pitchblemle,  the 
miaeral  trora  which  salts  of  uranium  are  extracted,  cr«itains  a  substance 
apparently  alUcvl  to  bismuth,  which  emits  Becqaerel  rays  with 
4000  times  the  activity  ot  uranium.  This  substance,  which  has  not 
Iven  cvminletely  is«.>Utevi,  has  been  termcil  poltmimm^  in  hooour  of  the 
niiuve  land  of  the  discoverer.  A  second  similu^  subetazice,  allied  to 
bari'tm,  has  been  tWnd  in  pitchblende  :  this  has  been  tefued  radhm, 
A  third,  substance,  termed  actinium,  has  also  beea  fooad  ;  this  bttei 
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substance  appears  to  be  allied  to  thorium.  All  three  substances,  con- 
tinuously emit  radiations  which  affect  photographic  plates,  years  after 
exposure  to  light. 

At  first  Becquerel  considered  that  he  had  obtained  evidence  of  the 
extinction  of  the  rays  emitted  by  uranium,  when  crossed  tourmalines 
were  interposed  l^etween  the  radiating  substance  and  a  photographic 
plate.  Subsequent  experiments  failed  to  confirm  this  result.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  Becquerel  rays  can  be  either  refracted  or  polarised.  It 
appears,  however,  that  Becquerel  rays  are  deflected  by  a  magnet,  and 
this  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  they  consist  of  streams  of  charged 
particles.  In  that  ca$e  they  are  not  closely  allied  to  light,  and  their 
further  study  here  is  unnecessary. 

SeUmeier's  Theory  of  Dispersion.— We  are  now  in  a 
position  to  appreciate  a  beautiful  theory,  proposed  by  Sellmeier 
in  1 87 1,  to  account  for  tbe  refraction  and  dispersion  of  light  by 
material  media.  We  have  already  seen  that  it  must  be  supposed 
that  material  substances  are  interpenetrated  by  the  ether  ;  each 
material  molecule  is  surrounded  by  the  ether,  much  as  a  leaf 
of  a  tree  is  by  the  air.  In  order  to  account  for  refraction  and 
dispersion,  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  properties  of  the  ether 
are  modified  by  the  presence  of  the  material  molecules,  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  velocity  of  wave  transmission  through 
it  is  diminished.  Some  investigators  have  assumed  that  the 
material  molecules  condense  the  ether  in  their  neighbourhood. 
This  assumption  presents  two  serious  difficulties.  In  the  first 
place,  to  account  for  the  absence  of  longitudinal  waves,  it  is 
generally  assumed  that  the  ether  is  incompressible.  In  the 
second  place,  a  true  condensation  of  the  ether  would  entail  an 
equal  velocity  for  all  wave-lengths  of  light,  which  is  contrary  to 
our  experimental  knowledge. 

Sellmeier  proceeded  on  other  lines.  He  assumed  that  the 
material  particles  which,  by  their  vibrations,  produce  light-waves, 
possess  definite  positions  of  equilibrium  with  regard  to  the 
ether ;  thus,  any  displacement  of  the  ether  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  molecule  displaces  the  position  of  equilibrium  of  the 
vibrating  particle.  On  the  other  hand,  a  particle  when  dis- 
placed with  respect  to  the  ether,  oscillates  to  and  fro  about  its 
position  of  equilibrium  in  a  definite  period.  The  number  of 
vibrating  particles  is  supposed  to  be  so  great  that  a  considerable 
number  lie  along  a  length  equal  to  that  of  a  light-wave  ;  but  the 
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particles  are  themselves  so  small  that  no  appreciable  amount  of 
the  ether  is  displaced  to  make  room  for  them,  and  the  rigidity 
of  the  ether  is  unmodified  by  their  presence.  In  this  case,  light- 
waves travelling  through  a  material  substance  will  set  the 
vibrating  particles  in  motion,  and  the  reactions  of  these  will 
modify  the  velocity  of  wave  transmission. 

We  have  already  (p.  280)  obtained  a  formula  for  the  velocity  of  wave 
transmission  through  an  elastic  solid  in  which  heavy  particles,  capable 
of  free  vibrations,  are  embedded.  In  a  medium  of  which  unit  volume 
encloses  Wj  particles  with  a  free  vibration  period  equal  to  T^,  together 
with  «2  particles  with  a  free  vibration  period  equal  to  Tg,  waves  of 
period  T  will  be  transmitted  with  a  velocity  V,  given  by  the  equation — 
Y  2  •      "pi  -p 

_•  -   I  =  *«iKi  p2  _  J  2  "*■  W2"^2  p2  t_  J  9»       •     •        (') 

where  Vq  is  the  velocity  of  wave  transmission  in  the  medium  when  un- 
hampered by  vibrating  particles,  and  K^  and  Kg  are  constants  depending 
on  the  dynamical  properties  of  the  particles  (p.  '281). 

We  can  now  simplify  this  formula.  In  the  first  place,  the 
ratio  Vq/V  will  be  equal  to  the  refractive  index,  fi,  of  the 
medium.  Further,  we  may  multiply  the  numerators  and 
denominators  of  the  fractions  to  the  right  of  (i)  by  Vq*.  Then 
VqT  will  be  equal  to  X,  the  length,  in  the  free  ether,  of  the 
waves  of  period  T.  We  may  substitute  X^  for  VqTi  ;  this  is 
the  length,  in  the  free  ether,  of  waves  with  a  period  Tj,  equal  to 
that  of  one  set  of  vibrating  particles  ;  in  other  words,  Xj  is  the 
wave-length  of  the  radiations  which  the  particles  will  emit  when 
set  in  vibration.     Similarly,  we  may  write  VoTg  =  Xg.     Then— 

/x2  =  I  +  n^Ki ^2  _"x^  ^"  ^2^2  j^TZTj;^  2^     •     •     (2) 

which  determines  the  refractive  index  of  the  medium  in  terms 
of  the  wave-length. 

Equation  (2)  was  originally  obtained  by  Sellmeier.  It  is  often,  un- 
justly, termed  the  Ketteler-Helmholtz  dispersion  formula.  The  foimulae 
obtained  by  Ketteler  and  Helmholtz  differ  from  (2),  and  the  work  of 
these  investigators  was  subsequent  to  that  of  Sellmeier. 

Interpretation  of  Sellmeier's  Dispersion  Formula.— We 

must  now  examine  the  manner  in  which  the  refractive  index  of 
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a  substance  will  vary  with  the  wave-length   of  the   incident 
light. 

1.  Infinitely  Short  Waves.— If  X  is  excessively  small  in 
comparison  with  Xj  and  Xg,  the  two  fractions  to  the  right  of  (2) 
will  be  very  small  in  value,  and  we  may  equate  them  to  zero. 
In  that  case — 

Thus,  infinitely  short  waves  will  be  transmitted  with  a  velocity 
equal  to  that  in  the  free  ether.  If  X  rays  are  ether  waves,  similar 
to  those  of  ordinary  light,  but  of  very  short  length,  the  failure  of 
material  media  to  refract  them  is  accounted  for. 

After  Professor  Rontgen's  discovery,  it  was  frequently  pointed  out 
that,  according  to  the  dispersion  formula  obtained  by  Helmholtz,  very 
short  waves  should  not  be  refracted  by  material  media.  It  seems  to 
have  escaped  general  notice  that  the  same  result  was  predicted  by 
Sellmeier. 

2.  Infinitely  Long  Waves. — We  may  re-write  (2)  as 

_,     I,  X2  -  Xi2  +  x^2  X2  -  X/  +  X22 

f42  =  '   +  ^1*^1 X2~ir>'2~ ''  ^2*^2        X2~irX  2~    " 

1  2 

X  2  X  2 

.  • .    ^2  =  I  +  «iKi  +  ^2^2  +  fliKi  j^y-2  +  ^2^2  j^2  X;2     ^^^ 

When  X  is  very  large  in  comparison  with  Xj  and  Xg,  the  two 
fractions  to  the  right  of  (3)  will  be  negligibly  small.  Thus,  if 
^a^  is  written  for  the  refractive  index  of  a  substance  for  waves  of 
infinite  length,  we  have — 

From  the  value  of  K  given  on  p.  280,  it  will  be  seen  that 
«iKi  and  //2K2  ^re  essentially  positive  quantities  ;  hence  the 
refractive  index  of  a  material  substance  for  infinitely  long  waves 
will  always  be  greater  than  unity. 

3.  Dispersion. — Equation  (3)  may  be  re-written — 

2 24.         1       I  2 

/*     -  Mx    -t-  ^2  _  Xj2  -^  X^  -\^' 

where  Cj  =  w^KiXj^,  and  C2  =  n.^K.^^.     For  a  given  medium  in 
a  given  physical  state,  C^  and  Cg  will  be  constants. 

The  manner  in  which  /*  varies  with  \  is  shown  in  Fig.  201. 
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CHAP. 


To  obtain  the  curves  in  Fig.  20i  it  was  assumed  that  /*z^=  ^7» 
while  A]  =  12,  and  A2  =  6.  The  value  assumed  for  C|  was  equal  to 
43*2,  while  C2  =  14*4.     In  this  case — 


.2  — 


,__,.-   I       43-2  '4-4 


(4) 


Substituting  various  values,  between  12  and  25,  for  X  in  (4),  it  is 
seen  that  as  X  diminishes,  the  denominators  of  the  fractions  to  the  right 
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Fk;.  jot. — Graphical  Interpretation  of  Sellma^s  DispeisioD  Formula. 

of  (4)  iUvro,ise,  s^^  that  the  \'alue  of  fi-  increases.     As  the  value  of  A 
jippixwches  \2y  the  denominator  of  the  fraction 

43-2 

X*  -  144 ^5' 

appi»aiches  ii»o«  and  thus  the  value  of  the  finurdoii  itself  increases 
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indefinitely.  Thus,  the  broken  line  curve  for  /a*  (Fig.  201)  bends 
sharply  upwards  for  values  of  A.  a  little  greater  than  A  =  12,  and  would 
touch  the  straight  line  A  =  12  at  infinity.  The  full-line  curve  for  fi  was 
found  by  extracting  the  square  roots  of  various  ordinates  to  the  curve 
for  fi\  plotting  the  results  above  the  corresponding  values  of  A,  and 
joining  the  points  so  found. 

Now,  Aj  =  12  is  the  wave-length  of  the  radiations  which  the  medium 
would  emit  if  the  particles,  of  which  the  free  period  is  Tj,  were  set  in 
vibration.  Hence,  by  Kirchhoft's  law  (p.  339),  the  medium  will  possess 
an  absorption  band  for  A  =  12.  We  thus  see  that  the  medium  will 
poBsesB  an  abnormally  high  refractive  index  for  waves  slightly 
longer  than  those  which  it  absorbs. 

As  the  value  of  A  is  changed,  from  one  slightly  greater  than  12  to  one 
slightly  less  than  12,  the  denominator  of  the  fraction  (5)  changes  from  a 
very  small  positive  to  a  very  small  negative  quantity.  The  fraction  (5) 
itself  changes  from  an  indefinitely  great  positive,  to  an  indefinitely  great 
negative,  quantity.  Thus,  it  is  seen  that  for  values  of  A  slightly  less  than 
12,  the  value  of  ju^  jg  negative.  As  A  decreases,  the  fraction  (5)  remains 
negative,  but  its  numerical  value  decreases.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
fraction 

•*■*  (6) 


X^-36 


possesses  a  positive  value  which  increases  as  A  approaches  the  value  6. 
Consequently,  as  A  is  diminished  from  12  to  6,  the  value  of  fi^  changes 
from  an  infinitely  great  negative,  to  an  infinitely  great  positive,  value. 
Before  the  curve  for  /*-  crosses  the  axis  (i.e.  when  fi^  is  negative)  we 
can  find  no  ^eal  value  of  /u,  and  there  can  therefore  l^e  no  transmission 
of  light.  The  shaded  rectangle  A  (Fig.  201)  thus  represents  the 
position  of  an  absorption  band  which  is  not  confined  to  the  wave-length 
corresponding  to  that  of  the  free  period  of  the  vibrating  particles,  but 
extends  some  distance  toward  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum.  The 
breadth  of  this  band  will,  however,  be  small,  unless  the  number  of 
vibrating  particles  per  unit  volume  is  very  great.  Becquerel  has 
observed  a  broadening  of  the  absorption  bands  dueao  sodium  vapour, 
when  the  density  of  the  latter  is  increased . 

After  the  curve  for  fi^  crosses  the  axis,  m^  acquires  a  positive  value, 
which  is  at  first  less  than  unity.  The  corresponding  wave-lengths  of 
light  are  transmitted  through  the  medium  with  a  velocity  greater  than 
that  in  the  free  ether.  Thus,  the  medium  will  possess  an  abnormally 
low  refractive  index  for  waves  slightly  shorter  than  those  which  it 
absorbs. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  as  A  passes  through  the  value  6,  the  value 
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of  fj?  once  more  changes  from  an  infinite  positive  to  an  infinite  negative 
quantity.  Finally,  as  \  decreases  from  6  to  o,  the  value  of  fj?  changes 
from  a  negative  to  a  positive  value  ;  this  positive  value  approaches  unity 
as  A.  is  diminished.  The  shaded  rectangle  B  represents  the  position  of 
an  absorption  band,  corresponding  to  values  of  A  for  which  /*-  is 
negative. 

The  curves  (Fig.  20i)  indicate  that  in  general  the  refractive 
index  of  a  substance  increases  as  the  wave-length  of  the  in- 
cident light  diminishes.  Just  below  an  absorption  band  {z.e.  on 
the  side  of  it  toward  the  red)  the  refractive  index  will  possess 
an  abnormally  high  value.  Just  above  an  absorption  band 
{i.e.  on  the  side  toward  the  violet)  the  refractive  index  will  be 
abnonnally  small,  even  less  than  unity. 

Verification  of  Sellmeier's  Theory.— Le  Roux  found  that 
the  vapour  of  iodine  refracts  red  more  strongly  than  violet 
light,  and  in  1870  Christiansen  announced  the  result  that  for 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  aniline  dye  fuchsine  (often  termed 
magenta),  the  refractive  index  increases  from  the  Fraunhofer 
line  B  to  D,  then  sinks  rapidly  as  far  as  G,  and  in- 
creases again  beyond.  The  experimental  investigation  of 
the  subject  was  continued  by  Kundt,  who  proved  that 
this  anomalous  dispersion  (as  it  is  termed)  is  marked  in  all  sub- 
stances* possessing  strong  surface-colours.  A.s  the  result  of  his 
experiments,  Kundt  was  able  to  lay  down  the  rule  that  in 
going  np  the  spectrum,  from  red  to  violet,  the  deviation  is  ab- 
normally increased  below  an  absorption  band,  while  above  the  band 
the  deviation  is  abnormally  diminished. 

Pfluger  has  recently  succeeded  in  constructing  small  acute- 
angled  prisms  of  solid  fuchsine.  On  examining  the  transmitted 
light,  he  confirmed  Kundt's  results,  and  in  addition  proved  that 
for  X  =  4500  tenth-metres,  the  value  of  ft  is  less  than  unity ; 
while  for  X  =  6000  tenth-metres  (in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  D 
lines),  /i  =  2*6.  Fuchsine  strongly  absorbs  green  light,  so  that 
X  =  6000'  will  be  a  wave-length  slightly  longer  than  those 
absorbed,  while  X  =  4500  will  be  a  wave-length  slightly  smaller 
than  those  absorbed. 

Fig.  202  is  reproduced  from  a  spectrum  photograph  obtained 
by  Prof.  R.  W.  Wood.  The  horizontal  band  above  VB  .  .  .  R 
represents  an  ordinary  continuous  spectrum  produced  by  using 
a.  glass  prism  with  refracting  edge  vertical.   A  small  solid  prism 
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of  cyanine  (an  aniline  dye  possessing  a  strong  absorption  band  i 
the  greenish-yellow,  yellow  and  orange)  was  placed,  with  ii 
refracting  edge  hori- 
zontal     and      down- 
wards, in  the  path  of 
the     spectral      rays. 
The   resulting    spec- 
trum is  seen  above. 
The     red     light     is 
strongly  refracted     f,^ 
upwards  (toward  the 
base  of  the  cyanine 
prism).    The  orange,  yeli< 
been  absorbed,  the  bluish-j 
the  refraction 


4.) 


,  and  greenish -yellow  rays  have 

en   light   is  slightly  refracted,  and 

from  the  blue  to  the  violet.     (Compare 


e  of  the  most  remarkable  verifications  of  Sellmeier's  theory 
is  afforded  by  Fig.  203,  which  is  reproduced  from  a  spectrum 
photograph  obtained  by  Becquerel.  In  the  path  of  rays  form- 
ing a  horizontal  continuous  spectrum,  a  wedge-shaped  flame, 
strongly  coloured  with  sodium,  was  placed.  This  flame  acted 
as  a  prism  of  sodium  vapour  with  refracting  edge  horizontal 
and  upwards.  In  its  general  course  the  spectrum  is  slightly 
displaced  upwards,  due  to  the  small  density  of  the  gases  in  the 
flame  ;  this  displacement  is  seen  from  the  position  of  the  hori- 
zontal black  line,  which  would  bisect  the  continuous  spectrum 
longitudinally  if  the  sodium  flame  were  absent.  The  red  end 
of  the  spectrum  is 
to  the  left.  Imme- 
diately to  the  left 
of  the  position  oc- 
cupied by  the  line 
D|,  the  spectrum 
curves  sharply 
downwards  (i.e.  to- 
ward the  base  of 
Flc.  «)3,-AnoiMloi.8  Disperaon  of  Sodium  Vspom,       the     wedge-shaped 

flame),  indicating 
an  abnormal  increase  in  the  refractive  index  of  sodium  vapour 
for  wave-lengths  slightly  greater  than  that  of  D,.     Immediately 
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to  the  right  of  Di  the  spectrum  is  deviated  upwards  "(toward  the 
refracting  edge  of  the  wedge-shaped  flame),  indicating  an  ab- 
normally small  refractive  index  for  wave-lengths  slightly  less  than 
that  of  Di ;  the  photograph  indicates  that  for  these  waves  the 
refractive  index  of  the  sodium  vapour  must  have  been  con- 
siderably less  than  unity.  As  the  wave-length  decreases,  the 
upward  deviation  diminishes,  and  finally  gives  place  to  a 
strong  downward  deviation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  D2.  Above 
D2  we  once  more  have  an  upward  deviation,  which  rapidly 
diminishes  as.  we  proceed  along  the  spectrum.  Thus,,  Kundfs 
law,  which  follows  as  a  matter  of  course  from  Sellmeier's  dis- 
persion theory,  is  exemplified  in  the  refraction  of  sodium 
•    vapour  with  respect  to  each  of  the  D  lines. 

Rubens  has  found  that  when  the  values  of  /a„*^,  Ci,  C2,  A-i,  and  A^ 
have  been  determined,  Sellnieier*s  formula  gives  correct  values  for  the 
refractive  indices  of  rock-salt,  sylvine,  fluor-spar,  and  quartz,  over  the 
entire  range  of  wave-lengths  to  which  these  substances  are  transparent 
(Fig.  188).  For  instance,  he  found  that  the  refractive  index  of  sylvine 
is  represented  by  the  equation — 

o  0*0150  10,747 

Here  the  wave-lengths  are  measured  in  microns.  As  already  ex- 
plained, there  will  be  absorption  bands  for  the  wave-lengths  which 
satisfy  the  equations — 

\^  =  4^iy'i  and  \^  =  00234. 


Corresponding  to  A.  =  ^J^^ij'i  =  67  2  microns,  we  have  an  absorp- 
tion band  in  the  extreme  infra-red  part  of  the  spectrum.  Corresponding 
to  A  =  >/o'0234  =  0*153  microns  (or  1530  tenth-metres),  we  have  an 
absorption  band  in  the  ultra-violet.  Thus,  for  intermediate  vakies  of  A, 
the  refractive  index  can  be  represented  by  a  curve  like  that  for  n 
between  the  two  absorption  bands  in  Fig.  201. 

Motions  of  the  Vibrating  Paxticles.— Let  light- waves  of 
period  T  be  transmitted  through  a  medium  containing  particles 
with  free  vibration  periods  equal  to  Tj.  Then  if  tf  is  the  ampli- 
tude of  the  light-waves,  while  a  is  the  amplitude  of  the  S.H.IVL, 
executed  by  the  vibrating  particles,  we  have  (p.  256) — 

'J'2 
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When  T  =  T^,  we  have  a  =  00.  Thus,  for  waves  of  periods 
nearly  equal  to  those  of  the  vibrating  particles,  the  amplitudes 
of  the  vibrations  executed  by  the  latter  will  be  very  great.  The 
vibrating  particles,  being  set  in  violent  motion,  absorb  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  energy.  It  appears  that  in  some  cases  the 
vibrating  particles  are  actually  torn  away  from  the  atoms  to 
which  they  belong.  Thus,  when  ultra-violet  light  falls  on  an 
insulated  metallic  body  charged  with  negative  electricity,  the 
charge  is  quickly  dissipated  :  it  is  found  that  particles  possessing 
masses  equal  to  about  i/iooo  of  the  mass  of  a  hydrogen  atom 
are  given  off,  and  these  carry  the  negative  charge  away.  Ultra- 
violet light  seems  to  exercise  a  similar  dissociating  action  on 
ordinary  air. 

The  effect  produced  on  the  molecules  of  the  absorbing  body 
has  been  explained  as  follows  by  Lord  Kelvin  : — 

"  I  believe  that  the  first  effect  when  light  begins,  of  period  exactly 
equal  to  T^,  is  that  each  sequence  of  waves  throws  some  energy  into 
the  molecule.  That  goes  on  until  somehow  or  other  the  molecule  gets 
uneasy.  It  takes  in  (owing  to  its  great  density  relative  to  the  ether)  an 
enormous  quantity  of  energy  before  it  gets  particularly  uneasy.  It  then 
moves  about,  and  begins  to  collide  with  its  neighbours,  perhaps,  and 
will  therefore  give  you  heat  in  the  gas  if  it  be  a  gaseous  molecule.  It 
goes  on  colliding  with  other  molecules,  and  in  that  way  imparting  its 
energy  to  them.  This  energy  is  carried  away  (as  heat)  by  convec- 
tion, perhaps.  Each  molecule  set  vibrating  in  that  way  becomes  a 
source  of  light,  and  we  may  thus  explain  the  radiation  of  heat 
from  the  molecule  after  it  has  been  got  into  it  by  sequences  of  waves 
of  light." 

When  light  of  a  certain  wave-length  is  absorbed,  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  molecules  may  set  in  motion  vibrating  particles, 
of  periods  greater  than  that  of  the  incident  waves.  In 
this  case  we  have  fluorescence.  If  the  particles  continue 
vibrating  for  some  time  after  the  light  has  ceased  to  be  inci- 
dent, we  have  phosphorescence.  In  other  cases  the  molecular 
disturbance  may  produce  definite  chemical  changes,  as  when 
light  is  incident  on  silver  chloride,  or  a  mixture  of  hydrogen 
and  chlorine. 

Selective  Reflection.— The  effective  density,  p\  of  a  medium 
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possessing  only  one  set  of  vibrating  particles,  for  waves  of 
period  T,  will  be  given  by  the  equation  (p.  283) — 

where  />  is  the  true  density  of  the  ether.  It  follows  that  the 
medium  will  possess  an  infinitely  great  density  for  waves  of 
period  equal  to  Tj,  and  the  consequence  will  be  that  waves  of 
this  period  will  be  strongly  reflected  from  the  surface  of  the 
medium.  Thus  we  see  that  a  mediom  will  strongly  reflect  wavea 
of  lengths  approximately  eqnal  to  those  which  it  absorbs. 

ExPT.  59. — Obtain  a  small  piece  of  plate  glass,  and  suspend  this  by 
a  piece  of  thin  copper  wire  bound  round  its  edges.  Dip  the  piece  of 
glass  vertically  into  a  beaker  containing  a  strong  solution  of  fuchsine  in 
absolute  alcohol,  at  about  30°  to  40°  C.  On  removing  the  glass  from 
the  solution,  the  alcohol  quickly  dries  off,  leaving  a  beautiful  polished 
surface  layer  of  fuchsine. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  light  reflected  from  the  surface 
layer  is  of  a  yellowish  colour.  Fuchsine  absorbs  yellow  and 
green  light.  The  light  reflected  from  the  layer,  and  that  trans- 
mitted through  it,  should  be  examined  spectroscopically. 

As  already  pointed  out,  the  values  of  the  constants  in  Sell- 
meier*s  formilla  determined  by  Rubens  for  sylvine,  indicate  that 
that  substance  possesses  an  absorption  band  corresponding  to 
X  =  67*2  microns.  Consequently,  waves  of  this  length  should 
be  much  more  strongly  reflected  from  sylvine  than  those  of 
smaller  lengths,  and  by  repeated  reflections  from  plane  sylvine 
surfaces  the  residual  rays  (as  Rubens  has  called  them)  should 
comprise  only  wave-lengths  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  67*2 
microns.  On  tr\'ing  this  experiment,  Rubens  found  that  the 
residual  ra\-s  for  sylvine  had  a  wave-length  equal  to  61  *  i  microns. 
These  constitute  the  longest  wave-lengths  yet  dealt  with.  In  a 
similar  manner  he  found  that  the  residual  rays  for  rock-salt  and 
fluor-sjxir  possess  wave-lengths  in  satisfactory  agreement  with 
those  calculated  from  Sellmeiers  formula. 

Metallic  Beflectdon.— The  strong  reflection  of  light  which 
occurs  at  a  polished  metallic  surface  is  probably  due  to  selective 
reflection,  as  explained  above.  A  thin  layer  of  sih-er  on  glass, 
which  IS  almost  entirely  opaque  to  the  longer  wa\-es  in  white 
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light,  will  yet  be  found  to  be  fairly  transparent  to  the  violet  and 
ultra-violet  rays  ;  the  faint  violet  light  of  the  electric  arc  can  be 
seen  through  it,  although  the  brilliant  crater  is  rendered  ex- 
tremely dim.  This  proves  that  the  reflection  of  silver  is  selec- 
tive. Similarly,  thin  gold  leaf,  which  reflects  yellow  light,  trans- 
mits greenish-blue  light. 

Metallic  Befraotion. — Kundt  has  examined  the  refraction  of  light  by 
very  small  acute-angled  metallic  prisms.  He  found  that  in  the  case  of 
silver,  gold,  and  copper,  the  light  is  deviated  toward  the  refracting  edge 
of  the  prism.  The  following  values  for  the  refractive  indices  of  metals 
were  obtained  from  the  deviations  and  angles  of  the  prisms  in  the 
manner  explained  on  p.  90. 


Sodium 
Silver  . 
Gold.  . 
Copper 


/* 

0'12 
0*27 

058 
0-65 

Platinum 
Iron  .  . 
Nickel  . 
Bismuth . 


1*64 
173 

2'OI 
2  26 


Kundt  has  pointed  out  that  the  refractive  indices  are  approximately 
in  the  same  proportions  as  the  specific  electrical  resistances  of  the 
metals. 

The  refractive  index  of  metallic  sodium,  given  above,  was  determined 
by  Drude.  It  is  the  smallest  refractive  index  known.  The  velocity  of 
light  in  sodium  is  alx)ut  ten  times  as  great  as  in  vacuo.  Prof  R.  W. 
Wood  has  found  that,  for  \  =  5000,  the  refractive  index  of  amorphous 
selenium  is  equal  to  3*13. 

Befractive  EQldvaleilts. — By  enclosing  a  gas  in  a  hollow 
glass  prism,  its  refractive  index  for  various  pressures  may  be 
measured.  It  has  been  found  that  the  refractive  index,  fi,  of  a 
transparent  gas  is  in  general  only  slightly  greater  than  unity. 
Further,  Gladstone  and  Dale  established  the  law  that  (ft  -  i)  is 
proportional  to  the  density  of  the  gas,  or,  if  d  is  the  density  of  the 
gas,  (fi  -  i)ld  is  constant  for  the  gas,  whatever  may  be  its 
pressure. 

In  the  case  of  a  single  gas,  the  number  of  vibrating  particles  per  unit 
volume  will  be  proportional  to  the  number  of  gas  molecules  per  unit 
volume.     Thus,  in  equation  (2)  (p.  370),  since  n^  and  tt^  will  both  be 

C  C 
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prop()rtional  to  the  number  of  gas  molecules  per  unit  volume,  or  to 
the  density  of  the  gas,  we  shall  have,  for  light  of  a  given  wave- 
length, A — 

M^  -  I 
(u^  -  I )  oc  flf,  or  — ; —  =  a  constant. 

a 

Bui  (/u'  -  I )  =  (/u  +  I  )(m  -  I ),  and  /*  is  very  nearly  equal  to  i  ;  thus 
(/u  4-  l)  will  be  sensibly  equal  to  2,  and  we  shall  have  (/*  -  i)  »d. 

Lorents  and  Lorenz  have  established,  on  theoretical  grounds, 
the  law  that— 

S  -  ■     oc  ^,  or    -  .J— —  .  -7  =  a  constant. 
ft*  +  2  fi^  +  2    a 

When  fi  is  nearly  equal  to  i,  this  relation  degenerates  into  Gladstone 
And  Dale's  law.  The  formula  of  Lorentz  and  Lorenz  is,  however,  much 
M\ore  general,  since  it  can  be  used  to  calculate  the  refractive  index  of  a 
vapour  fr^>m  that  of  the  corresponding  liquid,  or  pir^  zvrrA 

A'vWiw/vV,  — Hydrogen  gas  at  O**  C.  and  760  mm.  pressure  has  a  density 
of  oxxx)o8q6  gram  ix>r  c.c,  and  its  refractive  index  is  equal  to  i "000138. 
Ai\\mlii\g  t\>  Dewar«  liquid  h)xlrogen  has  a  density  equal  to  ox)68  gram 
|Vfr  c,c,     C\ilcuU\le  the  refractive  index  of  liquid  hydiogoi. 

For  h\xlix"»gt>n  giis  — 

^^'      I       u'ocioi^S**-  I       xxxk276       j_ 
^     -     =  —    -—^-—5 = nearly. 

^1*  ^  2     ^I\)ooI3^♦*^  23  '' 

If  u  \s.  ib<*  Tcfwciix'e  index  of  liquid  hydrogen,  hr  the  law  of  LaicDtE 


«i 


t 


-  I  I     _      OXJ00276     _  576 

i»^  *  4  "  oxxSS  ~  3  X  ox)cxx3$q6  ~  a6o' 


«'  -    5  JW» 


=  0x370. 


«>' 


^i  -  cv^o  -  1  -    i  V  c\>7c-  =^  1-14. 


4.*  =  -      =  I'^a. 


V 
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while  those  in  which  the  displacements  are  perpendicular  to 
this  direction  are  almost  completely  absorbed.  This  can  be  ex- 
plained by  supposing  that,  tourmaline  being  a  crystal,  the  mole- 
cules are  regularly  arranged,  and  the  vibrating  particles  possess 
different  periods  according  as  they  oscillate  in  the  direction  of  the 
axis  of  the  crystal,  or  perpendicular  to  that  direction  (p.  28 1 ).  The 
period  of  vibration  of  the  particles  in  one  of  these  directions  agrees 
sufficiently  well  with  the  period  of  light-waves  for  absorption  to 
occur  ;  waves  in  which  the  displacements  are  perpendicular  to 
this  direction  are  transmitted,  since  the  period  of  the  vibrations 
of  the  particles  in  the  corresponding  direction  do  not  agree  with 
the  periods  of  the  light-waves. 

In  support  of  this  view  of  the  polarisation  of  light  by  tour- 
maline, it  may  be  mentioned  that  Kirchhoff  and  Stewart 
independently  observed  that  the  radiations  emitted  by  a  heated 
tourmaline  plate  are  absorbed  by  another  tourmaline  plate  if  the 
axes  of  the  two  are  parallel,  but  are  transmitted  by  the  second 
plate  if  the  axes  of  the  two  are  perpendicular.  This  shows  that 
the  radiations  emitted  by  the  heated  tourmaline  are  similar  to 
those  which  it  absorbs,  which  is  an  instance  of  KirchhofPs  law 

(p.  339). 

Questions  on  Chapter  XV 

1.  DescrilDC  and  explain — 

( 1 )  The  difference  between  the  spectra  produced  by  glowing  solids 
and  gases  respectively. 

(2)  The  effect  of  gradually  increasing  the  thickness  of  a  medium,  a 
thin  layer  of  which  gives  an  absorption  spectrum,  consisting  of  several 
distinct  narrow  bands  placed  near  to  each  other  in  the  spectrum.  (A. 
1898.) 

2.  Describe  the  principal  characteristics  of  the  phenomenon  of 
fluorescence,  and  describe  experiments  by  which  its  relation  to  phos- 
phorescence has  been  determined.     (A.  1896.) 

3.  Describe  a  method  of  rendering  the  ultra-violet  portion  of  the 
spectrum  visible.     (A.  1892.) 

4.  Describe  Becquerel's  phosphor oscope.  What  light  do  experi- 
ments made  with  this  apparatus  throw  upon  the  relation  between 
phosphorescence  and  fluorescence  ?    (A.  1893.) 

5.  Describe  a  method  of  determining  the  time  during  which  phos- 
phorescence lasts  after  the  exciting  radiation  is  cut  off,  in  the  case  of 
bodies  for  which  this  interval  is  small.     (A.  1898.) 

C  C  2 
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6.  To  what  do  you  suppose  dispersion  is  due?  Illustrate  your 
answer  by  reference  to  some  mechanical  system  in  which  the  velocity 
of  wave  propagation  depends  greatly  on  the  period.     (H.  1S96.) 

7.  Give  some  account  of  the  phenomenon  of  anomalous  dispersion, 
and  of  the  theory  that  accounts  for  it.   '  (Lond.  B.Sc.  Hons.  1899.) 

Practical 

I.  You  are  supplied  with  a  sheet  of  paper  impregnated  with  calcium 
sulphide,  magnesium  wire,  and  specimens  of  various  substances. 
Arrange  the  substances  in  the  order  of  their  absorption  of  the  rays 
which  excite  phosphorescence.     (H.  1896.) 


CHAPTER  XVI 

INTERFERENCE 


General  Principles.— A  general  account  of  the  effects 
produced  by  the  interference  of  waves  radiating  from  two 
similar  sources  has  already  been  ^iven  {p.  317),  and  Fresnel's 
double  mirror  experiment  has  been  described.  In  the  present 
chapter  some  consideration  will  be  given  to  other  methods  of 
producing  optical  interference  phenomena,  and  closer  attention 
will  be  directed  toward  the  nature  of  the  effects  produced. 

Let  A,  B,  CFig-  204)  be  two  points  from  which  similar  light- 
waves radiate.  The  waves  originating  at  A  and  B  must  possess 
equal  periods,  and,  on  starting, 
their  phases  must  be  either 
equal,  or  must  differ  by  an 
amount  which  remains  constant. 
In  such  cases,  as  \Ve  have  seen, 
there  will  be  a  number  of  con- 
tinuous regions  in  which  the 
ether  remains  permanently 
stationary.  Between  any  two 
consecutive  stationary  regions, 
there  will  be  a  region  of  maxi- 
mum displacement.  If  a  screen, 
DE,  is  placed  in  front  of  the  sou 
will  not  be  uniform  ;  a  number  of  bands,  alternately  bright  and 
dark  (if  the  light  is  monochromatic)  or  brilhantly  coloured 
{if  the  light  is  while),  will  be  seen. 

Join  A,  B,  and  bisect  the  line  AB  in  F.  Through  F  draw  FC 
perpendicular  to  AB.     Let  the  screen  DE  be  perpendicular  to 


J4.— I]l»str 


s  A  and  B,  i 
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FC.  Then,  if  the  waves  start  from  A  and  B  in  the  same  phase, 
the  point  C  will  be  brilliantly  illuminated,  no  matter  what  may 
be  the  length  of  the  light-waves.  For  the  distances  between  C 
and  A,  C  and  B,  are  equal,  and  therefore  the  waves  from  A  and 
B  will  arrive  at  C  in  the  same  phase.  C  is  the  centre  of  the 
central  interference  fringe.  This  fringe  will  be  white  if  white 
light  is  used. 

Let  us  now  determine  the  nature  of  the  illumination  at  a  point 
P,  at  a  distance  CP  from  C.  Join  PA,  PB,  and  PF.  With  P 
as  centre,  and  radius  PA,  describe  the  circular  arc  AG.  If  the 
distance  AB  is  very  small  in  comparison  with  PA,  the  line  AG 
will  be  sensibly  straight,  and  perpendicular  to  both  PF  and  BG. 
BG  will  be  equal  to  the  distance  retardation  of  the  wave  from  B 
with  respect  to  that  from  A.  If  BG  is  equal  to  half  a  wave- 
length, or  any  odd  number  of  half  wave-lengths,  the  pK>int  P 
will  be  dark  ;  for  in  such  case^  the  waves  from  B  will  arrive  at 
P  one  half-period  after  those  from  A,  or  the  two  sets  of  waves 
on  reaching  P  will  differ  in  phase  by  tt.  If  BG  is  equal  to  one 
wave-length  or  any  whole  number  of  wave-lengths,  the  point 
P  will  be  brightly  illuminated  ;  for  in  such  cases  the  two  sets 
of  waves  will  arrive  at  P  in  the  same  phase,  and  will  therefore 
reinforce  each  other. 

It  is  easily  seen  that  the  triangles  EGA  and  PCF  are  similar.  For 
these  triangles  possess  right  angles  at  G  and  C  respectively  ;  and  since 
AG  is  perpendicular  to  PF^  while  AB  is  perpendicular  to  FC,  the 
angle  BAG  is  equal  to  the  angle  PFC.  Hence,  the  angle  ABG  is  equal 
to  the  angle  FPC,  and  the  triangles  BGA  and  PCF  are  similar  in  all 
respects. 

Let  CP  =  X,  while  AB  =  (/,  and  PF  =  D.  Since  the  distance  CP  is 
small,  the  line  FC  will  be  approximately  equal  to  FP,  or  to  D. 

From  the  similarity  of  the  triangles  PCF  and  BGA,  we  have — 

,  CP  _  BG,      .     ^_  52 
FP  ~  AB'    •'•    D~    a' 

For  P  to  be  the  centre  of  a  dark  band,  BG  must  be  equal  to  some  odd 
number  of  half  wave-lengths.  Let  \  be  the  wave-length  of  the  light ; 
then  BG  =  {n  +  4)A.,  where  n  may  have  any  integral  value  from  zero 
upwards.    Thus,  for  P  to  be  the  centre  of  a  dark  band, 
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For  P  to  be  a  point  of  maximum  illumination,  BG  must  be  equal  to 
any  whole  number  of  wave-lengths,  say  wA.,  where  «  may  have  any 
integral  value  from  zero  upwards.  Thus,  for  F  to  be  the  centre  of  a 
bright  fringe — 

D 
X  =  -   n\. 
a 

The  distance  between  the  centres  of  the  ;^th  and  {n.+  i  )th  bright 
fringes  is  equal  to — 

1  hus  the  bright  fringes  will  be  equidistant  from  each  other. 

Since  X  is  very  small,  it  becomes  apparent,  that,  for  the 
breadth  of  a  band  to  be  of  appreciable  magnitude,  the  ratio  T>ld 
must  be  very  large  ;  i,e,  the  distance  between  the  wave  sources 
must  be  very  small  in  comparison  with  their  mean  distance 
from  the  screen. 

It  also  follows  that  the  breadth  of  an  interference  fringe  is 
directly  proportional  to  the  wave-length  of  the  light  employed. 
Thus,  since  red  light  produces  wider  bands  than  blue  light,  the 
wave-length  of  red  light  is  greater  than  that  of  blue  light  (p.  323). 
If  D  and.^'  are  known,  the  measurement  of  the  distance 
between  two  consecutive  bright  fringes  gives  us  the  means  of 
determining  the  wave-length  of  the  light  employed.  It  may 
here  be  remarked  that  all  determinations  of  wave-lengths  depend, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  on  some  form  of  interference 
experiment. 

Special  precautions  must  be  taken  to  ensure  that  the  waves 
emitted  at  the  two  sources  are  either  in  the  same  phase,  or 
differ  in  phase  by  some  constant  amount.  In  Fresnel's  double 
mirror  experiment  two  virtual  images  of  an  illuminated  slit  were 
used  as  wave  sources  ;  and,  in  general,  one  source  must  be  the 
image  of  the  other,  or  both  must  be  images  of  some  other 
source,  in  order  to  ensure  a  constant  relation  between  the  phases 
of  the  emitted  waves.  Further,  the  sources  must  be  either 
approximate  points,  or  lines,  of  light.  Sources  of  finite  magnitude 
could  be  decomposed  into  a  number  of  corresponding  linear  or 
point  elements,  and  a  separate  series  of  interference  fringes 
would  be  formed  by  the  waves  from  each  pair  of  corresponding 
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elements ;  superposition  of  the  rarious  sets  trf  friiigea  would 
produce  indistinctness,  or  even  uniform  illumination. 

We  thus  see  that  no  interference  phenomena  could  be 
produced  by  using  two  separate  candle-flaraes,  any  more  than 
two  brass  bands  playing  different  tunes  in  the  same  street  could 
produce  silence.  Each  point  of  a  candle-flame  is  a  wave 
source,  and  there  is  no  constant 
relation  between  ihe  phases  of  the 
waves  emitted  by  any  two  points 
of  the  same  flame,  or  of  different 

Displacemmt  of  the  Fiinges. 

— Let   us   now  suppose   that   light 

from  one  of  the  sources  (say  A,  Fig,     ^^ 

205)  has  to  traverse  a  thin  lamina,    p,^  ^ 

L,   of    a     transparent    substance,         """  "f  I' 

before  reaching  the  screen,  while 

light  from   the   other  source,   B,  reaches   the  screen    directly. 

Let  /  be  the  thickness  of  the  lamina,  and  fi  its  refractive  index. 

If  Vd  is  the  velocity  of  light  in  air,  while  V  is  the  velocity  of 

light  in  the  lamina,  then  VJV  =  n.     Before  a  light-wave  from  A 

can  reach  P,  it  must  travel  a  distance  (AP— /)  in  air,  and  a 

distance  /  in  passing  through  the  lamina.     The  time  required 

for  this  journey  is  equal  to — 

AP  -  /      / 


The  time  required  for  a  light-wave  to  reach  P  from  B  is 
equal  to  BP/Vo  =  (BG-HGP)/Vo=  {BG-(-AP)/V^  Hence,  the 
tima  retardation  of  the  waves  from  B  behind  those  from  A  is 


BG      AP      f  AP  -  /      / 1  _  BG 


+  / 


it^). 


The  point  P  will  be  the  centre  of  the  «th  bright  fringe 
if  this  time  retardation  amounts  to  «T,  where  T  is  the  period 
of  the  waves.  Thus,  for  P  to  ba  tha  geutra  of  tha  nth  bri^t 
ftiiiga— 

^%  * '{v.-  'v)  "''■■'■  BG-^V,T  +  ,(^'-    ,). 
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X 

Remembering  that  BG  =  ^f^>  as  already  determined,  and 

VqT  =  X,  we  have — 

X  D 

^  D  -  «^  +  (/*  -  0^-    •••   X  =  -^{n\  +  (m  -  i)/).        (i) 

This  gives  us  the  distance  .r  =  CP  of  the  «th  bright  fringe 
from  the  point  C  at  which  the  central  bright  fringe  would  be 
formed  if  the  lamina  L  were  absent.  Owing  to  the  presence  of 
the  lamina  "L,  the  central  fringe  will  be  displaced  to  a  distance 
x^  determined  by  substituting  «  =  o  in  (i) ;  in  all  cases  the  central 
Mnge  is  the  one  at  which  the  waves  from  A  and  B  arrive  after 
jonmeys  of  equal  dnration.  Thus,  the  displacement  of  the 
central  fringe,  due  to  the  presence  of  the  lamina  L,  is  given 
by- 

^0  =  ^  (/i  -  I)/. (2) 

Now,  if  V  is  less  than  Vq  {i.e,  if  light  travels  more  slowly  in  a 
refracting  medium  than  in  air),  /x  will  be  greater  than  unity,  and 
the  value  of  x^  will  be  positive.  In  this  case  the  central  fringe 
will  be  displaced  toward  P  (Fig.  205).  If  the  contrary  were  the 
case,  Xq  would  be  negative,  and  the  displacement  of  the  central 
fringe  would  be  in  the  direction  of  P'.  Experiment  shows  that 
the  central  fringe  is  displaced  toward  the  side  on  which  the 
lamina  is  situated,  i.e.  toward  P.  Thus,  we  obtain  additional 
evidence  that  light  is  transmitted  more  slowly  in  a  refracting 
medium  than  in  air. 

The  first  bright  fringe  will  occur  at  a  distance  x-^^  from  C, 
given  by — 

^i  =  -^(^  +  (^-  04 

Hence,  the  distance  /3  between  the  first  and  the  central  fringe 
is  gi>4en  by — 

i3=^(x  +  (^-iy)-^.(/i-iy=§x, 

which  is  the  result  already  obtained  for  the  breadth  of  an 
interference  fringe. 
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Substituting  D,V/  =  pfK  in  (2),  we  obtain — 

^o  =  f(**-iy. (3) 


If  the  thickness,  /,  of  the  lamina  is  known,  and  /3  and  jTq 
measured,  we  can  determine  the  refractive  index,  /x,  of  the  lamiaft 
for  light  of  wave-length  X.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  ft  is  knoimi 
we  can  in  a  similar  manner  determine  the  thickness,  /,  of  tflfr 
lamina. 

Problem. — Frcsnel's  fringes  are  produced  with  hoiiK^eneous  light  of 
wave-length  6  x  io~'  cms.  A  thin  film  of  glass  (refractive  index  i  *5)  is 
introduced  into  one  of  the  interfering  rays,  upon  which  the  central 
bright  band  shifts  to  the  position  previously  occupied  by  the  fifth  bright 
band  from  the  centre  (not  counting  the  central  band  itself).  The  ray 
traverses  the  film  perpendicularly.  What  is  the  thickness  of  the 
glass  film?     (Board  of  Education,  Honours,  1894.) 

Here,  Xq  =  5/8.     Substituting  in  (3)  we  obtain — 

•c  c 

5  =  > — zf.     .'.  /=-x6xio~*  =  6xio"*  cms. 

•^      6  X  io~^  '5 

It  should  be  noticed  that  the  displacement  of  the  central 
fringe  cannot  be  determined  when  monochromatic  light  only  is 
used,  since  in  that  case  all  of  the  fringes  are  precisely  similar, 
and  there  is  no  means  of  distinguishing  the  central  from  any 
other  fringe.  When  white  light  is  used,  the  central  fringe 
is  white,  while  the  rest  of  the  fringes  are  coloured,  and 
are  distributed  symmetrically  on  either  side  of  the  central 
fringe.  The  usual  procedure  is  to  determine  the  approximate 
position  of  the  central  fringe,  using  white  light  as  an  illuminant, 
and  then,  using  monochromatic  light  (conveniently  obtained  by 
the  use  of  a  mercury  vacuum  lamp,  p.  333),  to  determine  the 
exact  position  of  the  fringe  for  the  particular  wave-length  of 
light  employed. 

Fresners  Bi-prism.— Fresnel  invented  a  very  simple  means 
of  obtaining  interference  fringes  by  the  use  of  a  M-prism^  i.e. 
two  acute-angled  prisms  placed  base  to  base.  In  practice  both 
prisms  are  ground  from  the  same  piece  of  glass.  Light  from  a 
slit  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  paper  at  O  (Fig.  206)  falls 
on  the  bi-prism  CED,  and  two  virtual  images,  A  and  B,  are 
formed  by  refraction.     The  light  from  these  images  produces 
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interference  in  the  manner  already  described.  Since  the  fringes 
are  narrow,  it  is  usual  to  observe  them  by  the  aid  of  a  lens  01 
eye-piece.     Let  a  lens  or  eye-piece  be  placed  to  the  right  of  M 


(Fig.  206),  so  that  its  principal  focus  is  at  M,  while  the  screen 
FG  is  removed  ;  then  on  looking  through  the  lens  one  sees  a 
magnified  image  of  the  fringes  that  would  have  been  formed  on 
the  screen.  In  other  words,  the  eye,  aided  by  the  lens,  sees  the 
interference  phenomena  produced  in  the  focal  plane  of  the  lens. 
Thus  the  only  difference  produced  by  moving  the  lens  to  the  right 
is  that  the  fringes  will  appear  wider  (compare  Fig.  175,  p.  3T7). 


ograph  of  Bi-pri^ 


I  am  indebted  to  Prof.  Chant  for  the  photograph  of  the 
bi-prism  fringes,  of  which  Fig.  207  is  a  reproduction.  The 
true  interference  fringes  are  seen  in  the  centre  of  the  figure. 
The  wider  external  bands  are  due  to  diffraction,  as  will  be 
explained  in  Chap.  XVII. 

EXPT.  60.  To  determine  the  woTie-length  of  light  from  a  sodium 
fiame,  by  Ike  use  of  a  bi-prism.— Vfaxm  a  smaXX  sheet  of  plat*  glass, 
coat  this  with  paraffin  wax,  and  then  apply  a  thin  sheet  of  tinfoil.  After 
smoothing  the  latter  out,  allow  Ihe  glass  to  cwA,  and  then  cut  a  narrow 
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slK  in  the  linfoil  by  Ihe  aid  of  a  sharp  knife  or  a  mior.  Mount  the 
plate,  with  the  slit  vertical,  near  one  end  of  a  long  bench  (S,  Fig.  20B). 
Mount  a  bi-prisro,  B,  with  its  refracting  edges  vertical,  at  a  distance  of 
9  ot  10  inches  from  tlie  slit.  A  low-power  travelling  microscope,'  M, 
placed  at  a  distance  of  I  ot  2  feet  from  B,  may  be  used  10  view  the  fringes. 
The  only  adjustment  required  is  to  bring  the  edge,  E,  of  the  bi-pristn 
exactly  parallel  to  the  slit.     A  luminous  gas-flame,  C,   may  be  used  as 


Fig.  3oS.-MctbodDf  DbKrving'Bi-prismFhnga. 

an  illuminant  during  adjustment ;  subsequently  a  Bunsen  (tame,  which 
passes  through  an  iron  wire  ring  coated  with  common  salt  (p.  333), 
must  be  used.  Looking  through  the  microscope,  the  interference 
phenomena  produced  at  F,  in  the  focal  plane  of  the  microscope,  will 
be  seen.  The  distance  from  F  to  the  slit  S  will  give  the  value  of  D 
(p.  391).  The  position  of  F  may  be  found  by  moving  a  needle  about 
in  front  of  the  objective  of  the  microscope,  until  it  is  distinctly  seen 
without  parallax  ;  it  will  then  be  at  F.  On  moving  the  travelling 
microscope  laterally,  parallel  to  itself,  one  after  another  of  the  bright 
fringes  will  be  focuased  on  the  intersection  of  the  cross-wires.  Obtain 
readings  for  the  positions  of  two  fringes  separated  by  an  observed 
number  of  dark  bands  j  the  distance  between  these  fringes,  divided  by 
the  number  of  intervening  dark  bands,  will  give  B  (p.  391).  To  find 
d,  the  distance  between  the  virtual  images  which  act  as  wave  sources, 
without  altering  the  adjustments  already  made,  place  a  lens,  L,  between 
S  and  F,  in  such  a  position  that  the  two  images  of  the  slit  illuminated 
1^  the  sodium  flame  are  seen  in  focus  through  the  microscope.  Real 
images  of  the  wave  sources  will  now  be  formed  at  F,  and  the  distance 
between  them  must  be  measured  by  bringing  the  cross-wire  into  coin- 
cidence with  one  after  the  other.  If  J  is  Ihe  distance  through  which  the 
microscope  is  moved  parallel  10  itself,  it  is  easily  seen  (p.  72)  that — 
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The  bi-prism  fringes  possess  a  peculiarity  by  which  they  are 
distinguished  from  those  produced  by  other  methods.  In 
Fresnel's  double  mirror  experiment,  the  breadth  of  a  fringe  is 
directly  proportional  to  the  wave-length  of  the  light  employed. 
In  the  case  of  the  bi-prism  fringes  this  relation  does  not  hold. 
Since  the  blue  rays  are  deviated  by  the  bi-prism  to  a  greater 
extent  than  the  red  rays,  the  images  A  and  B  (Fig.  206)  will 
be  narrow  spectra  when  white  light  is  employed.  The  images 
of  the  source  O,  due  to  the  blue  rays,  will  be  more  widely  separ- 
ated than  those  due  to  the  red  rays,  and  thus  the  interference 
fringes  produced  by  blue  light  will  be  narrower,  in  comparison 
with  those  produced  by  red  light,  than  would  be  the  case  in  the 
double  mirror  experiment.  A  great  deal  of  light  is  transmitted 
by  this  bi-prism,  so  that  the  fringes  are  very  bright. 

Lloyd's  Single  Mirror  Fringes.— Dr.  Lloyd  obtained  fringes 
by  causing  light  from  a  narrow  slit  to  be  split  up  into  two 


pencils,  one  direct,  and  the  other  reflected  from  a  polished  black 
glass  surface.  In  this  case  the  wave  sources  are  the  illuminated 
slit  itself  (B,  Fig.  209),  and  the  virtual  image,  A,  of  the  slit 
obtained  by  reflection  at  the  glass  surface.  The  slii  must  be 
adjusted  to  be  parallel  to  the  reflecting  surface.  As  will  be 
seen  from  Fig.  209,  the  point  M,  in  which  the  screen  is  cut  by 
the  perpendicular  through  the  centre  of  the  line  AB  (compare 
Fig.  204),  will  lie  in  the  plane  of  the  reflecting  surface.  Thus, 
the  point  M  is  not  illuminated  by  the  reflected  light,  and  the 
central  fringe  consequently  is  not  formed  ;  it  can,  however,  be 
brought  into  view  by  placing  a  thin  film  of  glass  or  mica  in 
the  path  of  the  directly-transmitted  pencil.  Owing  to  the 
retardation  of  the  waves  which  traverse  the  film,  the  position  of 
the  central  fringe  is  displaced  toward  P  (p.  393).  If  the  film  is 
of  suitable  thickness,  the  position  of  the  central  fringe  will  be 
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situated  on  that  part  of  the  screen  illuminated  by  the  reflected 
waves.  A  similar  result  may  be  obtained,  when  the  screen  is 
removed  and  the  fringes  are  directly  observed  by  the  aid  of  a 
lens,  by  lilting  the  lens  in  a  vertical  plane. 

Dr.  Lloyd  observed  that  the  central  fringe  is  black,  instead 
of  being  white  as  in  most  other  cases.  On  either  side  of  the 
central  black  band  is  a  white  fringe,  the  rest  of  the  fringes 
being  coloured.  This  indicates  that,  wlien  light  ii  reflactod  from 
an  opticall J  d«iiMT  medinm,  tbe  pluie  of  tbe'  reflactod  wbvh  diSen 
by  IT  from  that  of  tho  ineident  wavw  (p.  283).  The  central  fringe 
is  reached  by  waves  from  A  and  B  (Fig.  209)  in  equal  times  ; 
but     the     reflected 

from  A,  differing  in 
phase  by  n-  from 
■those  starting  fi-om 
B,  so  that  the  two 
sets  of  waves  annul 
each  other  o\'er 
the  central  band. 
At  neighbouring 
points,  at  which  the 

half  a  period  earlier 
or  later  than  those 
from  B,  ihere  will 
be    bright    fringes. 
The      approximate 
agreement    of    the 
bright     fringes    of 
various  colours  rea- 
ders     the      first 
fringes    on     either 
side  of  ihe  centra! 
black     band     ap- 
proximately white. 
The  method  of  production  of  Lloyd's  fringes  may  be  made  clearer  by 
,  theaidof  Fig.210.  This  is  a  reproduction  of  an  instantaneous  photc^raph, 
due  to  Dr.  Vincent,  of  ripples  on   the   surface  of  mercury.     A  sii^ 
glass  style,  attached  to  the  prong  of  a  vibrating  tuning-fork,  generates 
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circular  ripples  which  are  reflected  from  a  small  set-square  lying  on  the 
mercury  surface.  On  those  parts  of  the  mercury  surface  where  the 
direct  and  reflected  ripples  overlap,  stationary  regions  are  formed  by 
interference. 

Achromatic  Interference  Fringes.— In  all  of  the  methods 
previously  discussed,  only  a  limited  number  of  fringes  are 
visible  when  white  light  is  used  as  an  illuminant.  This  is  due 
to  the  circumstance  that  the  distance  between  two  consecutive 
bright  fringes  is  different  for  different  wave-lengths  of  light. 
The  central  fringes  for  all  wave-lengths  will  be  superposed  ; 
but,  as  we  pass  in  any  direction  from  the  central  fringe,  there 
will  be  greater  and  greater  confusion,  due  to  the  overlapping  of 
fringes  of  various  colours,  some  of  which  are  dark,  while  others 
are  bright.  If  an  arrangement  can  be  devised  which  will  render 
the  distance  between  two  consecutive  bright  fringes  the  same 
for  all  wave-lengths,  then,  by  using  white  light  as  an  illuminant, 
a  system  of  fringes  will  be  obtained  which  are  alternately  black 
and  white.  Such  fringes  are  said  to  be  achromatic.  The  system 
of  fringes  corresponding  to  any  wave-length. of  light  will  now 
be  exactly  similar  (except  in  colour)  to  the  system  for  any  other 
wave-length,  and  the  bright  fringes  corresponding  to  all  parts 
of  the  spectrum  will  be  superposed,  leaving  black  intermediate 
spaces  where  the  dark  fringes  are  superposed. 

Inspection  of  the  formula  for  0,  the  distance  between  the 
centres  of  any  two  neighbouring  bright  fringes,  gives  us  a  clue 
to  a  method  by  which  achromatic  fringes  may  be  obtained. 
We  have  (p.  393) — 

If  we  can  secure  that  the  ratio  Xjd  shall  remain  constant  for 
all  values  of  X,  then  /3  will  remain  constant.  Fig.  2 1 1  represents 
an  arrangement  which  secures  the  approximate  constancy  of 
'kjd.  Light  from  a  horizontal  slit,  S,  rendered  parallel  by  a  con- 
vergent lens,  Li,  is  refracted  by  a  prism,  P,  and  then  brought 
to  a  focus  by  the  convergent  lens  Lg.  A  pure  spectrum,  RV,  is 
thus  formed,  and  by  reflection  from  a  plate  of  black  glass,  G,  a 
virtual  image,  V'R',  of  this  spectrum  is  likewise  produced.  If 
the  slit  S  were  illuminated  by  red  light,  we  should  obtain  two 
horizontal,  linear  images,  R  and  R' ;  if  by  blue  light,  two  hori- 
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zoni^  linear  images,  V  and  V,  would  be  produced.  Light  from 
either  pair  of  images  will  produce  interference.  For  red  light, 
d  =  RR',  while  for  blue  light,  d=  VV.  Let  X,  and  X,  be  the 
respective  wave-lengths  of  the  red  and  blue  rays.  Then,  if  we 
arrange  thai — 

RR'  _  X, 

VV  \, 
the  red  and  blue  fringes  will  be  equal  in  breadth,  and  will 
therefore  be  superposed  without  confusion.  Fringes  produced" 
by  light  from  other  parts  of  the  spectra  will  also  be  approxi- 
mately superposed,  so  that  the  resultant  fringes  will  be  achro- 
matic in  the  same  sense  that  an  ordinary  telescope  is.     When 


the  adjustments  are  properly  made,  many  hundreds  of  fine 
bands,  alternately  white  and  black,  are  brought  into  view. 
Colour  only  appears  near  the  edges  of  the  field. 

As  will  be  explained  in  a  succeeding  chapter,  a  diffraction  grating  e»n 
be  used  1o  form  a  spectrum,  in  which  the  disper^on  is  accurately  pro- 
portional to  ihe  wave-length.  If  the  spectrum  RV  (Fig.  an)  is  pro- 
duced l^  the  aid  of  a  diffraction  grating  instead  of  a  prism,  then  ihe 
superposition  of  the  bands  for  any  two  wave. lengths  will  secure  lit 
accurate  superposition  of  the  bands  for  all  parts  of  the  spectrum.  By 
this  means  true  achromatic  bands  may  be  obtained- 

Tho  DiTided  Lens  Method.— M.  Billet  invented  a  con- 
venient method  of  producing  interference  by  the  aid  of  a  convex 
lens  cut  into  halves.  These  are  mounted  so  that  the  distance 
between  them  can  be  adjusted  at  pleasure,  and  light  fnjm  a  slit, 
S  (Fig.  312),  is  allowed  to  fall  on  the  combination.  When  the 
halves  of  the  lens  are  separated  by  a  short  distance,  two  real 
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images  of  the  slit  will  be  formed,  at  B  and  A  respiectively. 
Light  from  these  images  interferes  as  in  the  similar  cases 
already  discussed 

This  apparatus  may  be  conveniently  used  to  investigate  the  inter 
ference  of  polarised  light  In  the  first  place  a  plate  of  tourmaline  T 
may  be  placed  1 


before.  If  the  lounnaline,  T,  is  removed,  and  1*0  lourmaiine  crystals 
exactly  equal  in  thickness  are  placed  at  B  and  A,  then  it  is  found  that 
interference  still  occurs  when  theaies  of  Ihe  crystals  are  parallel ;  in  this 
case  the  vibrations  in  both  transmitted  pencils  are  in  the  same  direction. 
When  the  axes  of  the  crystals  are  placed  at  rifiht  angles  to  each  other,  all 
traces  of  interference  vanish.  In  ihis  case  the  directions  of  vibration  in 
the  transmitted  pencils  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  so  that  inter- 
ference cannot  be  produced.  This  experiment  gives  us  additional 
evidence  as  to  the  transverse  direction  of  the   displacement  in   light- 


Colonrs  of  Thin  Films.— When  a  very  thin  film  of  a 
transparent  substance  is  exposed  to  light  from  an  extended 
source  (such  as  a  luminous  gas-flame,  or  a  bright  sky), 
brilliant  colours  are  seen.  The  most  familia 
coloration  are  afibrded  by  soap-bubbles  e 
produced  by  allowing  oil  to  spread  out  o' 
water.  The  production  of  colour  in  these  c' 
consistently  explained  in  terms  of  the  interference  of  light-waves. 
Newton  studied  the  colours  of  thin  films,  and  explained  them  on 
his  "theory  of  fits"  in  conjunction  with  the  corpuscular  theory 
of  light  (p.  235).  In  view  of  the  conclusive  disproof  of  the 
corpuscular  theory,  the  interferential  explanation  alone  has 
interest  for  us  at  the  present  time. 

In  what  follows  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  ray  of  light  is  the  path 
of  a  disturbance  from  a  particular  point  in  a  light- wave.     When  we 
D  D 
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speak  of  the  inlerference  of  rays  of  light,  it  must  be  understood  that  the 
interfeicnce  really  takes  place  between  the  waves  (ravelling  along  (he 

Colours  by  Beflected  Light.— Lei  AB  (Fig.  213)  represent 
a  light-ray  incident  at  B  on  one  of  the  parallel  bounding  surfaces 
of  a  thin  transparent  lamina.  The  incident  ray  is  split  up  into 
a  reflected  ray,  BC,  and  a  transmitted  ray,  BD.  The  transmitted 
ray  is  partly  reflected  at  D,  and  thus  gives  rise  lo  the  rSy  DE, 
rise  to  the  ray  EF  refracted  into  the  air. 
Since  the  bounding  surfaces  of  the 
film  are  parallel,  the  rays  BC  and  EF 
will  be  parallel  ;  if  the  film  is  very 
thin,  the  rays  will  also  be  so  close  to 
each  other  that  a  single  ray  will  be 
formed  by  their  combination. 

The  waves  reflected  from  B,  a  point 
on  the  surface  of  an  optically  denser 
medium  (p.  283),  will  differ  in  phase 
by  IT  from  the  incident  waves.  The 
ray  BIJEF  experiences  no  sudden 
phase  change,  but  in  travelling  over 
*'TraV4h«d'bya  Th^I^iim.''  ^''^  path  BDE  it  is  retarded  behind  the 
ray  directly  reflected  at  .B.  If  the 
phases  of  the  wave  disturbances  forming  the  rays  BC  and  EF 
differ  by  r,  or  any  odd  muhiple  of  jt,  interference  will  occur ; 
if  the  phases  differ  by  any  even  multiple  of  jr,  the  two  rays  will 
reinforce  each  other. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  the  thickness  of  the  film  is  small  in 
comparison  with  the  wave-length  of  the  light  employed  as  an 
illuminanl.  In  that  case,  since  the  distance  BDE  will  be 
small  in  comparison  with  the  wave-length  of  light,  the  ray  EF 
will  experience  no  appreciable  retardation,  and  its  phase  will 
be  sensibly  equal  to  that  of  the  incident  ray.  The  phase  of 
the  reflected  ray,  BC,  differs  by  n  from  that  of  the  incident  ray. 
Consequently,  the  rays  EF  and  UC  differ  in  phase  by  jr.  Ifthe 
amplitudes  of  the  corresponding  waves  are  equal,  :he  two  raj-s 
BC  and  EF  will  together  produce  darkne::s. 
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experience  no  phase  change,  but  the  ray  internally  reflected  at  D  will 
experience  a  phase  change  of  ir,  since  in  this  case  reflection  occurs  at  a 
denser  medium. 

When  the  film  is  exceedingly  thin,  the  rays  BC  and  EF  will 
annul  each  other,  whatever  may  be  the  length  of  the  corre- 
sponding waves.  Thus,  a  film,  of  which  the  thickness  is  small  in 
comparison  with  the  wave-leng^th  of  light,  will  appear  to  be  black 
by  reflected  li^ht. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  monochromatic  light  is  used  as  an 
illuminant,  and  that  the  thickness  of  the  film  can  be  gradually 
increased.  For  a  certain  thickness  the  retardation  due  to  the  path 
BDE  will  amount  to  half  a  wave-length  ;  in  this  case  the  rays 
EF  and  BC  will  both  differ  in  phase  by  tt  from  the  incident  ray 
AB,  so  that  their  phases  will  be  equal.  I'he  rays  BC  and  EF 
will  thus  reinforce  each  other,  and  the  film  will  appear  brightly 
illuminated. 

As  the  thickness  of  the  film  increases,  the  retardation  along 
the  path  BDE  will  successively  amount  to  2,  3, 4,  .  .  .  half  wave- 
lengths. When  the  thickness  is  such  that  the  retardation  along 
the  path  BDE  amounts  to  an  even  number  of  half  wave-lengths, 
the  film  will  appear  black  by  reflected  light ;  in  the  other  cases 
the  film  will  appear  brightly  illuminated. 

If  AB  is  a  ray  of  blue  light,  the  thickness  of  the  film,  in  ordet 
that  a  retardation  of  half  a  wave-length  shall  occur  along  the  V^ 
path   BDE,  will  be  less  than  in  the  case  of  red  lig^ht,  since  the   ( 
wave-length  is  less  for  blue  than  for  red  light* 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  we  have  a  film  which  increases  in 
thickness  uniformly  from  one  edge  to  the  other.  Let  the  thick- 
ness at  the  thin  edge  be  small  in  comparison  "with  the  wave- 
length of  violet  light.  Then,  if  the  film  is  illuminated  by  mono- 
chromatic light,  a  number  of  bright  bands  separated  from  each 
other  by  dark  intervals  will  be  seen.  The  distance  between  two 
bright  bands  will  be  less  for  blue  than  for  red  light.  If  the  film 
is  illuminated  by  white  light,  the  thin  edge  of  the  film  will  appear 
black.  Passing  along  the  film  in  the  direction  in  which  its 
thickness  increases,  we  shall  first  reach  a  point  where  blue  light 
is  reflected,  then  points  where  green,  yellow,  and  red  lights  are 
reflected.  Passing  still  further  in  the  same  direction,  we  shall 
encounter  coloured  bands  formed  by  the  overlapping  of  bands  of 
different  breadths  due  to  the  different  wave-lengths  of  light. 

D  D  2 
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Ultimately  we  shall  reach  a  point  where  the  overlapping  pro- 
duces uniform  illumination. 

ExPT.  6i. — Obtain  a  circular  wire  ring  of  about  2  inches  diameter, 
soldered  to  a  straight  wire  to  act  as  support.  Dip  this  ring  in  a  prepared 
soap  solution,^  the  surface  of  which  has  been  freed  from  bubbles.  On 
removal,  a  plane  film  of  soap  solution  will  l^e  found  to  stretch  across  the 
ring.  Insert  the  supporting  wire  in  a  hole  in  a  wooden  block,  so  that 
the  plane  of  the  ring  is  vertical,  and  cover  the  whole  with  a  glass  shade  or 
inverted  beaker.  After  a  time  brilliant  bands  of  colour  \till  be  seen  to 
follow  each  other  down  the  film,  until  at  last  the  upper  part  of  it,  when 
viewed  by  reflected  light,  appears  perfectly  black.  The  film  is  thin- 
nest near  its  upper  edge,  and  gradually  thickens  toward  its  Jower 
extremity. 

The  colours  of  the  bands,  seen  on  a  thin  film  when  viewed 
by  reflected  white  light,  were  classified  by  Newton  as  follows, 
starting  from  the  black  film  of  infinitesimal  thickness  : — 


1.  Black,  blue,  white,  yellow,  red. 

2.  Violet,  blue,  green,  yellow,  red. 

3.  Purple,  blue,  green,  yellow,  red. 

4.  Green,  red. 


5.  Greenish-blue,  red. 

6.  Greenish-blue,  pale  red. 

7.  Greenish-blue,  reddish- white. 


ExPT.  62. — View  the  soap  film  used  in  Expt.  61  through  a  piece  of 
red  glass.  Notice  the  alternate  bright  and  dark  bands.  Next  view  it 
through  a  piece  of  blue  glass.  Notice  that  the  blue  bands  are  narrower 
than  the  red  ones  were. 

Colours  by  Transmitted  Light.— The  ray  BD  (Fig.  213)  is 
partly  reflected  along  DE,  and  partly  transmitted  into  the 
medium  above  the  film,  thus  giving  rise  to  the  ray  DO.  The 
reflected  ray  DE  is  partly  reflected  at  E,  giving  rise  to  the  ray 
EH,  which  in  its  turn  gives  rise  to  the  transmitted  ray  HK.  The 
latter  is  parallel  to,  and  lies  immediately  beside,  the  ray  DG.  The 
ray  DG  is  formed  from  the  ray  BD  without  any  phase  change. 
The  ray  HK  is  formed  without  any  sudden  phase  change,  if  the 
film  is  optically  denser  than  the  media  above  and  below  it.      If 

1  The  following  soap  solution  is  recommended  by  Professors  Reinold  and  ROcker. 
Fill  a  clean  stoppered  bottle  three-quarters  full  of  distilled  water.  Add  oleate  of 
soda  amounting  to  one-fortieth  part  of  the  weight  of  water.  Shake,  and  leave  for  a 
day,  when  the  oleate  of  soda  will  be  dissolved.  Nearly  fill  the  bottle  with  Price's 
pure  glycerine,  and  well  shake  Leave  the  stoppered  bottle  for  a  week  in  a  dark 
place,  and  then  siphon  off  the  clear  liquid  into  another  stoppered  bottle,  the  scum 
being  left  behind.  Add  one  or  two  drops  of  strong  ammonia  to  each  pint  of  solution, 
and  keep  in  a  dark  place.     The  solution  must  not  oc  warmed  or  filtered. 
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the  film  is  optically  less  dense  than  the  media  above  and  below 
it,  phase  changes,  each  amounting  to  tt,  will  occur  on  reflection 
at  D  and  E,  so  that  the  total  phase  change  due  to  this  cause 
amounts  to  277,  which  is  equivalent  to  no  phase  change  at  all. 
Thus,  in  either  case,  the  only  difference  in  phase  between  the 
rays  HK  and  DG  will  be  due  to  the  retardation  produced  along 
the  path  DEH.  When  the  film  is  infinitesimally  thin,  the 
phases  of  the  rays  HK  and  DG  will  be  equal,  and  these  two  rays 
will  reinforce  each  other,  so  that  the  film  will  appear  bright  by 
transmitted  light.  In  this  case  the  whole  of  the  incident  light 
is  transmitted,  the  reflected  rays  BC  and  EF  interfering  with 
each  other.  As  already  remarked,  light  can  never  be  destroyed 
by  interference  (p.  318;  ;  if  darkness  is  produced  at  a  certain 
point,  enhanced  illumination  must  be  produced  elsewhere. 

If  we  now  imagine  that  the  film  increases  in  thickness,  and 
monochromatic  light  is  used  as  an  illuminant,  the  rays  DG  and 
HK  will  interfere  when  the  retardation  along  the  path  DEH 
Amounts  to  any  odd  number  of  half  wave-lengths.  The  retard- 
ation along  the  path  DEH  is  obviously  equal  to  that  along  the 
path  BDE,  and  a  retardation  along  BDE  amounting  to  an 
odd  number  of  half  wave-lengths  brings  the  rays  BC  and  EF 
into  the  same  phase,  so  that  they  reinforce  each  other.  Thus 
it  follows  that,  when  the  film  is  of  saoh  a  thickneBs  that  it  appears 
bright  by  reflected  light,  it  will  appear  dark  by  transmitted  light, 
and  vice  versd. 

When  white  light  is  used  as  an  illuminant,  the  colour  of  the 
film,  either  by  transmitted  or  reflected  light,  will  be  due  to  the 
suppression  of  certain  wave-lengths  by  interference.  Since  in 
any  case  the  wave-lengths  which  are  suppressed  in  the  reflected 
ray  are  present  in  the  transmitted  ray,  it  follows  that  the  oolonrs 
of  a  film,  when  viewed  by  reflected  and  transmitted  light  respectively, 
will  be  complementary. 

ExPT.  63.  — Confirm  the  above  conclusions,  by  viewing  a  soap  film  by 
reflected  and  by  transmitted  light,  first  through  a  red  glass,  and  then 
without  the  latter. 

Calculation  of  the  Retardation.— i.  Reflected  Light.— 
As  already  explained,  the  incident  ray  AB  (Fig.  214)  gives 
rise  to  the  directly  reflected  ray  BC,  together  with  the  ray  EF 
which  has  traversed  the  path  BDE.     Produce  ED  to  L,  making 
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UL=UB.   Join  LB.    Thentheline  LBwillbeperpendicularto 

the  parallel  bounding  surfaces  of  the  film,  and  if  the  thickness  of 

the  film  is  equal  to  B,  then  I-B  =  28.     Draw  F,P  perpendicular 

to   BC.     Then    EP    will    be    parallel 

to  the   wave-fronts    in   the  rays    BC 

\\  e  may  consider  that  the  directly 
reflected  wave  starts  from  B  to  travel 
along  the  direction  hC  in  air,  at  the 
same  instant  that  the  internally  re- 
flected wave  starts  from  the  poidl 
L  to  iraiel  along  LM  in  the  substance 

Fig  ai».-Kiiaiivt  Keiarda  of  which  the  film  IS  composed  We 
Riflecied  Rays  must  now  determine  the  time  interval 

"hich  elapses    between  the   passage 

of  the  two  waies  through  the  plane  EP  perpendicular  to  the 

L«l  \„  be  the  \elocily  of  light  in  iir  Then  the  directly  reflected 
WH\e  passes  through  the  plane  EP  after  an  interval  equal  to  BP/Vq 
seconds,  measured  from  the  instant  at  which  it  started  from  B. 

The  internally  reflected  wave  passes  ihrough  the  plane  EP  after  an 
interval  equal  to  LE/V  seconds,  measured  from  the  instant  at  which  it 
started  from  L  ;  V  lieing  the  velocity  of  light  in  ihe  film.  Thus,  the 
lime  retardation  oF  the  internally  reflected  wave  behind  that  directly 
reflected  at  B,  is  equal  to  (LE/V)  -  (BP/Vo). 

Draw  BM  perpendicular  to  ED.  Then,  since  the  opposite  faces  of 
ihe  lilm  are  parallel,  ED  and  BD  are  equally  inclined  (o  the  face  EB, 
and  the  angle  MBE  is  numerically  equal  to  r,  the  angle  0/  refraction  of 
the  ray  BD  into  the  film.  Thus,  ME/EB  ^  sin  r.  Similarly,  the  angle 
£EP  is  numerically  equal  to  i',  the  angle  of  incidence  of  the  ray  AB  ; 
and  BP/EB  =  sin  /.  Therefore,  since  sin  //sin  r  =  n,  we  have— 
BP  =  ^  ME. 

The  distance  through  which  the  directly  reflected  wave  has  (ravelled 
in  advance  of  the  ]>lane  EP,  at  the  instant  when  the  internally  reflected 
wave  reaches  that  plane,  will  obviously  lie  equal  to  the  time  retardation 
of  the  two  waves,  multiplied  by  V„  ;  that  is,  to  LE.  \VV  -  BP,  or 
It .  LE  -  BP.     Thus,  the  diitanee  roMrdfttioii   between  the  waves  is 

MLM  -1-  ME)  -  BP  =  M  ■  LM. 
But  LM  =  LB  cos   BLM  -  28  cos  r.    (BD    makes    equal 
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angles  with  the  opposite  faces  of  the  film,  and  thus  L  BDM  = 
ir.  Also,  since  the  triangle  BDL  is  isosceles,  and  BDM  is 
its  external  angle,  ^  BDM  =  z.  BLD  +  L  LBD  =  2.  ^BLD). 
Hence,  the  distanoe  retardation  of  the  intemally  reflected  ray,  £F, 
behind  the  directly  reflected  ray,  BC,  is  equal  to  i^ih  cos  r. 

Taking  account  of  the  phase  change  of  tt  which  occurs  in  the  /  _t 
reflection  at  B,  we  see  that,  for  the  rays  BC  and  EF  to  Mrtw fti «■*  ^^MY^ 

2a8  COS  r  =  n\ 


where  n  is  any   positive  integer  (including  o),  and  X   is    the 
wave-length  of  the  incident  ray. 
For  the  rays  BC  and  £F  to  reinforce  each  other— 

2fid  cos  r={n-\-  ^)A. 

2.  Transmitted  Light. — The  ray  BD  (Fig.  214)  gives  rise 
to  the  transmitted  ray  DG,  together  with  the  reflected  ray  DE. 
The  ray  DE  is  reflected  at  E,  thus  producing  the  ray  EH, 
which  in  turn  gives  rise  to  the  transmitted  ray  HK.  Draw  HS 
perpendicular  to  DG,  and  DR  perpendicular  to  EH.  Produce 
HE  to  T,  making  ET  =  ED.  Then  the  internally  reflected 
wave  may  be  supposed  to  start  from  T  at  the  instan^  when  the 
transmitted  wave  starts  from  D.  The  distance  in  advance  of  the 
plane  HS,  covered  by  the  transmitted  wave,  at  the  instant  when 
the  internally  reflected  wave  passes  through  that  plane,  may  be 
found  as  before,  or  more  shortly  as  follows  : — The  path  TH,  in  a 
medium  of  refractive  index  equal  to  /x,  is  equivalent  to  a  path 
equal  to  /x  x  TH  in  air.  Also, /x.  RH  =  DS.  Thus,  the  distance 
retardation  of  the  internally  reflected  wave  behind  the  trans- 
mitted wave  is  equal  to — 

ixTH  -  DS  =  fi(TR  +  RH)  -  DS  =  /x.  TR  =  2/x8cos  r 

The  only  source  of  phase  difference  between  the  rays  DG  and 
HK  is  the  retardation  due  to  the  difference  in  their  paths. 
Thus,  for  the  rays  DG  and  HK  to  interfere— 

2/x5  cos  r={n-\-  \)Ky 

where  n  is  any  positive  integer  (including  o).     For  the  rays  DG 
and  HK  to  reinforce  each  other — 

2/x8  cos  r  =  «X. 
It  thus  becomes  apparent  that  the  film  will  assume  different 
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colours  as  the  angle  at  which  it  is  viewed  is  varied.  An  increase 
in  the  value  of  r  produces  the  same  eflfect  as  a  decrease  in  h. 

Reason  why  an  Extended  Source  of  Light  must  be 
used. — An  eye  placed  near  F  or  C  (Fig.  213)  will  receive  light, 
from  the  portion  EB  of  the  film,  only  along  the  rays  BC  and 
EF.  (It  must  be  remembered  that  these  rays  are  supposed  to 
*  *^'*  *  *  be  so  close  together  that  they  practically  coincide.)  These  rays 
are  both  derived  from  the  incident  ray  AB,  which  proceeds  from  a 
particular  point  in  the  source. 

When  the  rays  BC  and  EF  interfere,  the  portion  EB  of  the 
surface  will  appear  dark  ;  otherwise  it  will  appear  to  be  brightly 
illuminated.  Similar  reasoning  applies  to  the  transmitted  light. 
The  eye  will  see  different  points  on  the  film  by  means  of  rays 
primarily  derived  from  different  points  in  the  source  of  light. 
Thus,  an  extended  source  of  light  is  necessary  for  the  perception 
of  the  general  colour  of  the  film.  If  an  illuminated  slit  were 
used  as  a  source  of  light,  we  should  see  only  a  coloured  image  of 
the  slit  reflected  in  the  film,  the  film  as  a  whole  remaining  dark. 

Newtfn*S  Rings. — If  two  convex  lenses  are  placed  in  contact 
with  each  other,  a  thin  air  film  will  be  formed  between  them. 
Near  the  point  of  contact  of  the  lenses,  the  thickness  erf"  the  air 
film  will  be  \*ery  small  In  comparison  with  the  wave-length  <rf 
light  Consequently,  the  point  of  contact  will  be  surroonded  by 
a  circular  black  spot,  when  viewed  by  reflected  light,  ox  by  a 
bright  sjx>t,  when  viewed  by  transmitted  light.  The  thick- 
ness of  the  air  film  increases  as  we  proceed  firom  the  point 
of  cxwiACt  toward  the  periphery  of  the  lenses.  Since  the 
surfaoes  of  the  lenses  are  portions  iA  spberK,  the  thkkncss  of 
the  air  fihn  will  be  uniform  for  all  jxvnts  on  a  aide  ooDCcntric 
with  the  |>oint  of  contact.  Thus,  if  moDOchramatk;  l^[lit  is 
used  tx>  ir,uiv,in,ite  the  lens<s.  the  central  black  spoi,  sees  by 
TCi^Cvt<\i  *:*:>.:.  \x  .V.  be  surrtvjir.cei  by  concenrric  bright  cirdes 
s>e;xirAtt\i  bv  vi.irk  :r.:en-Als.  E.^ch  brichi  circle  seen  bv 
rrt:cc":<\i  VcM  x^'.I  ooTTx-^iv>Dd  to  a  dark  circle  seen  br  trans- 
n"  ::<\t  ^i:>:.  ar.vt  ir,%y  r ;-.:.:,  Wber  white  li^iht  is  used  as  aa 
iV.;::r..r*ar.:.  :r>o  r  r^r^  ^  ..1  be  br^ihily  coioanod.  the  rirr  of  a  rinf 
swsr.  bv  rcfrcvtcxi  1  ^^hibeir.*:  coc:.pl.err»entaiT  to  tJiat  of  :te  carne- 
<irv*r)vi.r.j:  r  r.*:  isccr.  b\  trAnsrr.ined  .  i:bt-  These  cokiareid  lii^ 
bjivt  bf^^T.  r*Amci  ,;iT:cT  NcTRioii-  ^  bo  carefclbr  CKamaned  and 
OTicrbiNi  :brT:v 
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Let  Fig.  215  represent  a  lens  of  which  the 
conven  surface  is  in  contact,  at  A,  with  the 
plane  surface  of  a  sheet  of  plale-glass.  When 
viewed  nornmlly  by  reflected  light,  the  points 
C  and  B,  equidistant  from  A,  will  lie  on  a 
bright  or  dark  circle,  according  as  twice  the 
distance  BF  is  equal  tn  an  odd  or  even 
number  of  half  wave-lengths  of  the  incident 
light. 

From  A  draw  the  diameter  AK  to  the  circle    Fic.  115.  — Illusmua  the 
.      ,  ■  .      .  ,  r  1     I         -  Pioducnonof  NewtooB 

of  which  the  curved  section  of  the  lens  is  an       Ring^ 
arc.    Join  CB,  cutting  AK  in  G.     Let  BF  = 

GA  =  8.     Let  the  diameter  CB  of  the  ring  observed  be  equal  to  D. 
Then,  if  R  is  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  lower  surface  of  the  lens— 

(2R  -  a)S  =  (^J. 

Since  !  will  be  very  small  in  comparison  with  R,  we  shall  have — 


For  B  and  C  to  be  situated  on  a  bright  ring — 

where  «  has  the  values  o,  l,  2,  3,  .  .  .  &c.,  for  the  first,  second,  third, 
fourth,  .  .  .  &c,  rings  respectively.  Thus,  the  diameters  D„  Dj, 
Ds.  .  .  .  &c.,  of  the  first,  second,  third,  .  .  .  &c.,  bright  rings  will 
have  the  values —  _^^__ 

D,  =  2   \/r^,t>,  =  2  .\/r^.  D3  =  *  ^R-j.  &c- 

Thus,  tlie  diutietera  of  the  liriglit  ringi  will  Iw  proportional  to 
Uio  iqiiBie  loot!  of  tbe  odd  natanl  nninbwi,   i,  3,  5,  7i  Sic. 
For  B  and  C  lo  be  situated  on  a  dark  ring — 


When  »  =  o,  we  obtain  D  =  o,  which  corresponds  to  the  centre  of 
the  black  spot.  Thediameters  D/,  D,',  Dj',.  .  .  &c.,  of  the  first,  second, 
third,  .  .  .  &c.,  dark  rings  will  be  given  by — 

D/  =  2  -Jka,  Dj'  =  2  -JiRk,  Dj'  =  2  n'sKa;  ...&:. 

t  proportioiikl  to  the  iqakre 
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It  may  be  left  as  an  exercise  for  the  student  lo  prove  that,  by  trans- 
milled  light,  the  diameters  D„  Dj,  Dj,  .  .  .  &c,,  of  the  first,  second, 
third,.  .  .  &c.,  bright  rings  will  have  Ihe  values — 

D,  =  2  «y  Ra,  Du  =  2  n/zRa,  D3  =  2  \/iliK, 
while  the  diameters  ii,',  D,.'  Dj',  .  .  .  &c.,  of  the  first,  second,  third, 
.  .  .  &c.,  dark  rings  will  have  the  value— 


Di'  : 


W^l-    D,'  =  av^R^,   D-.^Rf. 


To   determine  the  WaTe-length    of  Sodium  Li^t  b; 
means  of  Nevton's  Bings.— 

surface  of  a  lens  (of  which  the  radius 
of  curvature  has  been  determined  by 
the  spherometer  or  by  one  of  the 
optical  methods  described  in  Chap.  \.) 
is  laid   on  a  piece  of  plate-glass  so  as 

ivhich  traverses  an  iron  wire  ring  loaded 
with  common  salt,  is  placed  in  the 
focal  plane  of  a  condensing  lens,  and 
,the  light  transmitted  through  Ihe  lens 
is  thrown  downwards  on  lo  the  air  film 
by  reflection  from  an  inclined  sheet  of 
plate-glass  (Fig.  2l6J.  The  rings  aie 
viewed  by  the  aid  of  a  travelling  micro- 
scope. Measure  the  diameters  of  as 
If  D,  is  the  diameter  of  thenlh  brighl 
length  of  Ihe  sodium  light,  ihen— 


Ex  PT.  65.  — Prove  that  the  diameters  of  succesMve  bright  and  dark 
rings  are  in  the  proportions  given  on  p.  409. 

ExPT.  66. — Substitute  a  luminous  gas  flame  for  Ihe  sodium  Same  used 
inEipl,  64.  Measure  the  diameters  of  the  bright  rings,  when  viewed  (1) 
through  red,  and  (2|  through  blue  glass.  Obtain  the  ralio  of  the  mean 
wave-lengths  transmitted  by  blue  and  red  glass  respectively, 

Bings  formed  byBeflected  Li«lit,  witb  Vbite  Centoe.- 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  tlie  film  (Fig.  213)  separates  media 
of  different  refractive  indices,  the  index  of  the  filin  being  less 
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than  that  of  the  medium  above  it,  but  greater  than  that  of  the 
medium  beneath  it.  Then  each  of  the  rays  BC  and  DE  will  be 
formed  by  reflection  at  a  denser  medium,  and  a  phase  change 
amounting  to  n  will  occur  in  each  case.  If  the  thickness  of  the 
film  is  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  wave-length  of  light, 
the  film  will  appear  bright  by  reflected,  and  black  by  trans- 
mitted, light. 

The  refractive  index  of  oil  of  sassafras  is  intermediate  between  the 
refractive  indices  of  crown  and  flint  glasses.  Dr.  Young  fQund  that 
when  oil  of  sassafras  is  enclosed  between  lenses  of  crown  and  flint  glass, 
the  point  of  contact  of  the  lenses  is  surrounded  by  a  ivkifg  spot  when 
viewed  by  reflected  light,  and  by  a  d/ac^  spot  when  viewed  by  trans- 
mitted light. 

To  obtain  Broad  and  Bright  Rings.— When  the  convex 
surface  of  a  lens  is  placed  in  contact  with  a  plane  glass 
surface,  the  thickness  of  the  air  film  increases  rapidly  as  we 
proceed  from  the  point  of  contact  toward  the  periphery  of 
the  lens,  unless  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  convex  surface  is 
very  large.  The  result  of  this  is  that  the 
rings  appear  very  narrow.  As  the  air 
film  is  viewed  more  obliquely,  the  diame- 
ters of  the  rings  increase,  since  at  a 
point  where  the  thickness  is  equal  to  fi, 
the  distance    retardation   will    have  the 

1^6  /        ...*,\        u  •      *i-        ^^^-  217. — Method   of  ob- 

value    28   cos   r    (p.  407),   where   r   is    the  taming     Broad     and 

angle  of  refraction  of  the  ray  into  the  film.  Bright  Rings. 

Thus,  as  r  increases,  the  value  of  the  re- 
tardation at  a  particular  point  diminishes.  However,  the  rings 
become  very  faint  when  viewed  obliquely,  owing  to  the  small 
amount  of  light  which  reaches  the  air  film,  most  of  it  being  re- 
flected from  the  upper  face  of  the  lens.  This  disadvantage  can  be 
overcome  by  forming  an  air  film  between  the  face  of  a  prism  and 
a  bns  (Fig.  217).  Light  entering  through  one  face  of  the  prism 
falls  on  the  air  film  bounded  by  the  second  face,  and  is  thence 
reflected  to  the  eye  through  the  third  face. 

By  moving  the  eye,  a  position  can  be  found  such  that  the 
light  arriving  at  it  has  been  reflected  at  the  critical  angle  from 
the  lower  face  of  the  prism.  At  this  point  the  coloured  rings 
surrounding  the  central  black  spot  vanish.     The  reason  of  this 
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is,  that  light  no  longer  penetrates  to  any  great  depth  into  the 
air  film,  and  so  there  is  only  a  single  ray  directly  reflected  from 
the  upper  surfece  of  the  latter.  The  black  spot  itself  remains, 
thus  showing  that  a  diitnrbanee  penetretei  the  fllm  to  a  nnall  deptli, 
and  forms  an  internally  reflected  ray,  capable  of  producing  in- 
terference, when  the  thickness  of  the  film  is  very  small.  This 
result  was  anticipated  from  the  wave  theory  (p.  308). 

Perfect  Blukness  of  tie  Central  Spot  of  Newton's 
EingB.— It  has  been  proved  experimentally  that  a  film  of 
infinitely  small  thickness  appears  perfectly  black  by  reflected 
light.  To  account  for  this  in  terms  of  interference,  the  ampli- 
tude of  the  directly  reflected  waves  must  be  exactly  equal  to  that 
of  the  internally  reflected 
waves.  Now  the  reflected 
ray  BC  (Fig.  213)  will 
possess  a  greater  ampli- 
tude than  the  internally 
reflected  ray  EF,  and  thus 
the  interference  of  these 
rays  could  not  produce 
complete  blackness. 
Poisson  pointed  out  that 
EF  will  not  be  the  only  ntemally  reflected  ray.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  an  infinite  series  of  rays  due  to  multiple  internal  reflec- 
tions will  be  formed.  Fig.  218  will  serve  to  explain  the  formation 
of  the  series  of  internally  reflected  rays,  o,  0,y,S,.  .  .  all  of 
which  will  be  parallel  to  BC,  the  directly  reflected  ray,  if  the  film 
is  of  uniform  thickness,  and  will  practically  coincide  with  BC  if 
the  film  is  thin.  If  the  thickness  of  the  film  is  very  small  in 
comparison  with  the  wave-length  of  light,  the  retardation  due  to 
the  differences  in  the  paths  of  these  rays  will  be  negligible. 
The  rayso,j3,  y,  6, .  .  .  have  respectivelyexpwrienced  i,  3,  5,7,, . . 
internal  reflections.  Any  ray,  y,  has  experienced  two  internal 
reflections  more  than  the  preceding  ray,  0,  and  thus  the  phases 
of  all  will  be  equal,  or  will  differ  by  miritiples  of  2»r,  which  b 
equivalent  to  no  diflerence  in  phase.  Consequently,  when  the 
film  is  infinitely  thin,  the  phases  of  the  rays  a,  ft  y,  B, .  .  .  will 
all  be  equal,  and  will  differ  by  «  from  the  directly  reflected  ray 
BC.  Thus,  if  the  sum  of  the  amplitudes  of  the  rays  a,  3,  y,  8, . , . 
is  equal  to  the  a.nplitude  of  the  ray  BC,  complete  interference 
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■will  occur,  and  ihe  film  will  appear  perfectly  black  by  reflected 
light. 

Sir  Geo.  Stokes  proved,  in  the  following  manner,  that  these  conditions 
are  fulfilled.  Let  a  be  the  amplitude  of  the  incident  ray  (Fig.  zig). 
The  amplitude  of  (he  reflected  ray  will  be  equal  to  some  fraction  of  a, 
say  ab,  where  *  is  leas  Ihan  unity.  Similarly,  the  refracted  ray  w 
an  amplitude  e<)ual  to  ac,  where  c  is  less  than 
unity.  If  we  now  reverse  the  reflected  and 
refracted  rays,  Ihey  must  together  produce 
a  ray  of  amplitude  equal  to  a. 

The  ray  a*  reversed  wilt  give  rise  to  a 
reflected  ray  of  *  times  its  amplitude  {i.e. 
equal  to  al^),  travelling  along  the  same  straight 
line  as  a;  together  with  a.  refracted  ray  of  c 
times  its  amplitude  (i.e.  equal  to  abc)  equally  Fin.jio.— IMustratts  Sii  G. 
inclined  to  the  surface  with  <jf.  SiotiessravestiBaiiun. 

Let  the  lay  ae  reversed  give  rise  to  an 
internally  reflected  ray  of  amplitude  ace,  ti^ether  with  a  ray  of  ampli- 
tude acf,  refracted  out  into  the  air  along  the  same  straight  line  as  a. 
Thus  (Fig.  219),  the  reversal  of  the  rays  aiand  ac  gives  rise  to  the  two 
rays  ac/  and  ai*  travelling  along  the  same  straight  line  as  a  ;  together 
with  the  two  rays  ace  and  aic,  travelling  along  one  straight  line  within 
the  medium. 

Since  the  reversal  of  at  and  ac  must  merely  reproduce  a,  we  have  — 

flc/+a#=fl;   .-.  (/+*=  =  ! (I) 

fflfC  +  aAr  =  o;    .-.    e  +  *    =  o (2) 

From  (2)  t  =  -b.  Thus,  the  coefficients  of  internal  and  external  re- 
flection are  numerically  equal,  but  of  opposite  signs.  The  explanation 
of  this  is,  that  a  phase  change  of  r  occurs  at  external  reflection,  while 
no  phase  change  occurs  at  internal  reflection. 

Returning  to  Fig.  218,  if  3  is  the  amplitude  of  the  ray  AB,  thai  of  the 
directly  reflected  ray  BC  will  be  ab.  The  ray  a  was  derived  from 
AB  by  one  refraction  into  the  medium,  one  internal  reflection,  and  one 
refraction  into  the  air.  Thus,  its  amplitude  is  equal  to  a^ef,  or,  by(i) 
and  (2),  to  \-ab  (!-*=)(.  The  ray  0  differs  from  a  oniy  in  havii^ 
suffered  two  extra  internal  reflections ;  its  amplitude  will  be  ac^/,  or 
{-ab^  (l-*^)}.  Similarly,  the  ampbtude  of  the  ray  7  lb  equal  to 
\-ab^  (I  -^)  I,  and  so  on  vrith  the  other  rays  due  to  muhiple  internal 
reflections. 

The  sum  of  the  amplitudes  of  the  rays  due  to  internal  reflections  is 
equal  to  the  infinite  series— 

-ai(l  -#>);  I  +*'  +  *'+...  f.      ...      (3) 
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The  series  within  the  brackets  constitutes  a  geometrical  progression, 
of  which  the  first  term  is  i,  and  the  common  ratio  is  i^.  The  sum 
of  n  terms  of  this  series  is  equal .^  to  {JP^ -  i)/{l^-  i).  As  «  increases, 
the  value  of  3***  continuously  diminishes,  since  6<i.  Thus,  when 
«  =  00,  the  sum  of  the  series  within  the  brackets  in  (3)  is  equal  to 
1/(1  -d'),  and  the  value  of  (3)  reduces  to  -ad.  This  value  is  equal  to 
the  amplitude  of  the  directly  reflected  ray,  BC,  with  sign  reversed. 
Consequently,  the  series  of  rays  due  to  nmltiple  internal  reflection  in 
the  film  together  just  annul  the  directly  reflected  ray  BC,  and  the 
perfect  blackness  of  the  central  spot  in  Newton's  rings  is  accounted 
for. 

It  may  be  left  as  an  exerciss  to  the  student  to  prove  that  the  sum  of 
the  amplitudes  of  all  the  transmitted  rays  (Fig.  218)  is  equal  to  a,  the 
amplitude  of  the  incident  ray. 

Test  of  Plane  Surfaces.— Let  an  air  film  be  formed  between 
two  surfaces  in  close  proximity.  If  both  surfaces  are  accurately 
plane  but  slightly  inclined  to  each  other,  interference  bands, 
parallel  to  the  line  in  which  the  surfaces  would  intersect,  are 
observed  when  the  film  is  illuminated  by  light  from  a  Bunsen 
flame  coloured  with  a  sodium  salt.  If  one  surface  only  is  plane, 
the  bands  formed  will  be  curved,  and  each  band  passes  through 
all  points  of  the  air  film  which  are  of  uniform  thickness.  Thus, 
the  bands  form  contour  Imes  for  the  curved  surface.  By  this 
means,  having  given  one  plane  surface,  the  planeness  of  any 
other  surface  can  be  tested.  Lord  Rayleigh  has  tested  the 
planeness  of  a  glass  surface  by  supporting  it,  at  a  distance  of 
about  half  a  millimetre,  below  the  surface  of  water.  The  water 
surface  will  be  truly  plane  if  care  is  taken  to  remove  floating 
specks  of  dust,  &c.  ;  the  nature  of  the  glass  surface  can  be 
inferred  from  the  shape  and  disposition  of  the  interference 
bands  formed  under  monochromatic  illumination. 

Interference  produced  by  Thick  Films.— When  the  thick- 
ness of  a  film  exceeds  a  few  wave-lengths  of  light,  no  inter- 
ference will  be  observed  if  white  light  is  used  as  an  illuminant. 
The  overlapping  of  the  various  sets  of  fringes  produces  an 
illumination  sensibly  uniform.  Using  monochromatic  light  as 
an  illuminant,  bands  can  be  seen  on  comparatively  thick  films. 
Thus,  thin  sheets  of  mica,  glass  bubbles,  &c.,  will  be  seen  to  be 
covered  with  alternate  bright  and  dark  bands,  when  viewed  by 

1  Hall  and  Knight's  Higher  Algebra^  p.  39. 
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the  light  from  a  Bunsen  flame  coloured  with  sodium.  Using  a 
mercury  vacuum  lamp,  bands  can  be  observed  on  a  sheet  of 
glass  several  centimetres  in  thickness.  The  shape  and  dis- 
position of  these  bands  indicate  whether  the  bounding  surfaces 
of  the  plate  are  plane  and  parallel. 

Spectroscopic  Examination  of  Interference  Fringes.— Let 
an  image  of  a  set  of  interference  fringes  be  focussed  on  the 
plane  of  a  spectroscope  slit,  the  bands  being  parallel  to  the 
slit.  The  resulting  spectrum  will  exhibit  dark  bands  corre- 
sponding to  the  wave-lengths  of  light  which  interfere  at  the 
position  of  the  slit.  If  the  interference  is  due  to  a  thin  film, 
then  a  single  dark  band  will  occupy  the  whole  of  the  spectrum 
when  the  film  is  infinitesimally  thin,  and  its  image  is  formed 
by  reflected  white  light.  If  the  image  of  the  film  is  shifted  so 
that  thicker  portions  are  focussed  on  the  slit,  violet  light  will  first 
appear,  then  blue,  yellow,  and  red.  We  shall  soon,  however, 
arrive  at  a  thickness  where  two  different  wave-lengths  are 
simultaneously  destroyed  by  interference  ;  in  this  case  there 
will  be  two  dark  bands  in  the  spectrum.  For  a  greater  thick- 
ness the  dark  bands  will  be  more  numerous. 

Let  8  be  the  thickness  of  the  part  of  the  film  which  is  focussed  on  the 
slit,  and  let  fij  be  the  refiractive  index  of  the  film  for  red  light.  Then,  if 
the  light  is  reflected  normally  from  the  film,  and  A^  is  the  wave- 
length corresponding  to  a  dark  band  toward  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum, 
2/x8  =  n\,  where  n  is  an  integer  (p.  407).  The  internally  reflected  red  ray 
is  retarded  by  n  wave-lengths  behind  the  directly  reflected  ray.  As  we 
pass  toward  the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum,  we  may  arrive  at  a  position 
such  that  the  internally  reflected  waves,  being  shorter  than  those  of  the 
red  light,  are  retarded  by  («+i)  wave-lengths  behind  the  directly 
reflected  waves.  Here,  there  will  be  another  6^rk  band  in  the 
spectrum.  If  A.2  is  the  wave-length  of  the  light  destroyed,  and  /ug  is  the 
corresponding  refractive  index  of  the  film,  we  shall  have  2jU25  =  {n+  i)A2« 
Thus,  the  wave-lengths  Aj,  Ag,  A3,  .  .  .  &c. ,  corresponding  to  the  various 
dark  bands,  will  be  given  by  the  equation — 

28  =  WAi//*!  =  («  -t-   l)A2/iU2  =  («  +   2)\^flQ  —     ,    ,    . 

As  the  thickness  of  the  film  progressively  increases,  the  dark  bands  are 
seen  to  move  toward  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum,  new  ones  being 
formed  toward  the  violet  end.  At  the  same  time  the  bands  become 
narrower   and  more  numerous.     Ultimately    the   bands   become   too 
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naiiow  to  be  obsecved.     The   black  bands   in  the  spectrum  will  he 
visible  long  after  any  (race  of  colour  can  be  discerned  by  the  eye  in 
light  leflecled  from  the  film. 

Exit.  67. — Illuminate  the  slit  of  a  spectrometer  with  white  light,  and 
cover  the  slit  with  a  thin  film  of  mica.     Notice  the  dark  bands  in  the   1 
spectrum.      Prove  theoretically  that  (he  wave-lengths  Aj,  Aj,  Aj.  •   .  ■ 
corresponding  to  the  dark  bands  are  given  by — 

Note  thai  in  this  case  the  bands  arc  formed  liy  Iransmission  (p.  407). 

Sitnationof  Interfennce  Fringes. — On  observing  a  very  thin 
film,  such  as  a  soap  bubble,  the  interference  bands  appear  to 
coincide  with  the  film  ;  in  other  words,  a  motion  of  one's  eye 
produces  no  relative  displacement  between  the  bands  and  the 
film,  or  there  is  no  parallax  (p. 
23).  When,  however,  the  film 
is  thick,  the  bands  do  not  in 
general  appear  to  be  situated  on 
it  ;  their  formation  in  this  case 
must  now  be  considered. 

Let  KL,  MN  (Fig.  220)  repre- 
sent  sections  of  the  plane  bound- 
ing surfaces  of  a  film,  perpen- 
dicular to  the  paper.  Let  LK 
and  NM  meet  toward  the  left  at 
a  small  angle,  6.  The  ray  .\B, 
incident  at  an  angle  ('1  on  MN, 
gives  rise  to  the  reflected  ray 
BP  ;  together  with  the  ray  BC, 
refracted,  at  an  angle  r,,  into  the  film.  BC  is  incident  at  an 
angle  (j  on  the  surface  LK,  and  forms  the  reflected  ray  CD. 
The  ray  CD  is  incident  at  an  angle  ij  on  the  surface  MN,  and 
gives  rise  (o  the  ray  DP,  refracted,  at  an  angle  r,,  into  the  atmo- 
sphere. Interference  or  reinforcement  recurs  at  the  point  P, 
where  the  rays  BP  and  DP  intersect.  If,  after  leaving  P,  the 
rays  DP  and  BP  fall  on  a  lens,  they  will  once  more  cross,  and 
reinforce  or  interfere  with  each  other,  at  the  focus  conjugate 
to  P.  Thus,  P  will  be  the  position  at  which  the  interference 
band  appears  to  be  situated. 
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With  P  as  centre,  and  PD  as  radius,  describe  the  arc  DG.  Produce 
BC  to  F,  making  CF  equal  to  CD.  With  F  as  centre,  and  radius  FD, 
describe  the  arc  DK.  The  lines  DK  and  DG  will  be  approximately 
straight,  and  perpendicular  to  BC  and  BP  respectively. 

The  portions  DP  and  G  P  of  the  paths  of  the  interfering  rays  are 
equal.  Also  BG  =  BD  sin  fj,  and  BK  =  BD  sin  rj.  Thus,  since  the 
distance  BK  in  the  film  is  equivalent  to  /i .  BK  =  /i .  BD  sin  r^  in  air, 
and  sin  i^  =  /i  sin  r,,  the  portions  BG  and  BK  of  the  paths  of  the  inter- 
fering rays  are  equivalent.  Thus,  the  distance  of  retardation  of  the  ray 
DP  is  equal  to  /ii(KC  +  CD)  =  /uKF.  Join  FD.  Then  FD  is  perpen- 
dicular  to  KL,  and  equal  to  25,  where  8=  DH  ;  also  z  KFD  =  a  BCD/2 
=  t^  Then  /iKF  =  /*  x  DF  cos  KFD  =  2/i8  cos  i^  (compare 
p.  406). 

Let  DP  =  o,  while  z  BPD  =  <p.     Then— 

DP  _  ji^  _  siiU'BD  _  ^(2  "^ j  ^  cos  /\ 
BD  ~  BD  ~  sin  BPD  ^        sin>         ^  sin  i^  * 

FD  _  ^  _  sin  FBD  _  ^^"(2  "  ^V  _  cosj\ 
BD      BD  ~  sin  BFD  ~         sin  /g        ~  sin  /j* 

a  _  sin  ?2      cos  i^ 
25      sin  <^  *   cos  i\ 

When  t'l,  the  angle  of  incidence,  and  6,  the  angular  inclination  of  the 
surfaces  of  the  film,  are  small,  the  angles  rj,  i^  {3,  r,,  and  ^  will  all  be 
small.  Thus,  we  may  substitute  unity  for  the  value  of  any  cosine,  and 
the  circular  measure  for  the  sine,  of  any  angle  occurring  in  our  calcula- 
tion.    Thus — 

«  =  2«^. 

From  the  triangle  DPB — 


♦+(!+'•>)+ 6-'0= 


^  =  '1  -  ^3  =  h  -  M«3» 


»ince  the  relation  sin  rj/sin  I3  =  /u,  reduces  to  rji^  =  /li. 
From  the  triangle  BCD — 


g-«,)  +  2i,+  g-.,)  = 


/g    —    2«2    -     ^1- 


From  the  triangle  of  which  BC  is  the  base,  and  the  lines  CK  and  BH 
produced  to  meet  at  an  angle  6,  are  the  sides,  we  have — 

« +  (^  +  Hj  +  (^  -  ''i)  =  »;  •••  H  =  n  -  ». 


£  K 
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Hence — 

<p  =  ti-  flt^  =  t\  -  ti{2i2  -  /-j)  =  I'l  -  /i(2ri  -  20  -  Kt) 

=  ii  +  2yiB  -  firi  =  2/46, 
since — 

Thus,  finally — 

Special  Cases. — (i)  When  8  is  very  small,  a  is  approximately 
equal  to  o,  unless  3  is  exactly  equal  to  o.  This  result  explains 
why  the  interference  bands  apparently  coincide  with  the  film 
when  the  latter  is  very  thin. 

(2)  When  ^  =  o,  a  =  ±  00,  according  as  Z2  ^s  positive  or 
negative.  Thus,  when  the  film  has  an  appreciable  thickness  and 
its  bounding  surfaces  are  parallel,  the  bands  will  be  formed  at 
an  infinite  distance.  To  view  them,  the  eye  must  be  at  rest,  or, 
if  a  telescope  is  used,  it  must  be  focussed  for  infinity. 

(3)  If  ^  is  small,  but  not  equal  to  zero,  a  small  difference  in  /j 
or  8  will  make  a  great  difference  in  the  value  of  a.  Since  different 
portions  of  the  film  will  be  seen  by  means  of  rays  incident 
on  LK  at  different  angles,  at  points  where  8  has  different 
values,  the  bands  will  never  be  all  in  focus  at  once. 

When  B  is  negative,  while  2*2  is  positive,  the  point  P  is  virtual, 
and  is  situated  behind  the  film. 

Michelson's  Interferometer. — An  ingenious  arrangement 
for  experimenting  on  the  interference  of  light  under  great 
retardation  has  been  invented  by  Prof.  Michelson.  Its  char- 
acteristic features  are  represented  diagrammatically  in  Fig.  221. 
A  light-ray,  LA,  is  incident  at  an  angle  of  45°  on  the  surface 
of  a  glass  plate  thinly  coated  with  silver  ;  the  thickness  of  the 
silver  is  such  that  the  intensities  of  the  reflected  and  trans- 
mitted rays,  AB  and  AC,  are  equal.  The  rays  AB  and  AC, 
which  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  are  reflected,  at 
normal  incidence,  from  the  polished  silver  surfaces  of  the 
mirrors  M  and  N  respectively  ;  they  then  retrace  their  paths, 
the  ray  BA  being  transmitted,  while  CA  is  reflected,  at  A, 
after  which  both  follow  the  path  AD.  Since  the  resultant  rays 
are  derived  from  the  single  ray  LA,  they  will  be  in  a  condition 
to  interfere  with,  or  reinforce,  each  other,  according  as  their 
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phases  differ  by  an  odd  or  even   multiple  of   ?r. 
reflected   from    M  has  previously   been    reflected   i 
from  the  thin  silver  film,  and  is  subsequently  transmitted  through 
the  latter  and  tbe  glass  plate  H  supporting  it.     The  ray  re- 
flected at  C  has  previously  been  transmitted  through  the  thin 
silver  film  and  its  sup- 
porting glass  plate  H, 
and  is  subsequently  re- 
flected  in    glass  from 
that  film.     The  phase 
changes  on  reflection 
at  M  and  N  are  similar, 
and  it  has  been  found 
that,   when   the  silver 
coating   of   H  is  thin, 
the  phase  changes  on 
reflection  from   oppo- 
site sides  of  it,  in  air 
and  in  glass    respec- 
tively,    are      similar,' 
each  being  equal  to  ir. 

Thus,  when  the  paths  AB  and  AC  are  equal,  or  differ  by  any 
whole  number  of  wave-lengths,  the  resulting  rays  will  be  in  the 
same  phase,  and  will  reinforce  each  other ;  when  the  paths 
differ  by  an  odd  number  of  half  wave-lengths,  interference  will 
occur.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  ray  reflected  from  N  traverses 
the  glass  plate  H  three  times  in  all,  while  that  reflected  from 
M  only  traverses  H  once.  In  order  to  make  the  paths  of  the 
rays  exactly  similar,  a  compensating  glass  plate,  K,  of  equal 
thickness  with  H,  and  parallel  to  the  latter,  is  interposed  in  the 
path  of  the  ray  AB. 

On  looking  along  (he  direction  DA,  we  see  the  minor  M  together 
with  the  image  of  N  in  the  thin  silver  coating  of  H.  Thus,  the  inter- 
ference fringes  practically  consist  of  Newton's  rings  formed  at  an  ait 
film  bounded  by  the  silvered  surikcc  of  M,  and  the  image  in  H  of  the 
silvered  surface  of  N. 

In  order  to  obtain  an  extended  source  of  illumination  (p.  40S),  the 
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source  of  light,  S,  is  placed  at  the  focus  of  a  lens,  L.     Fig.  221  shows 
the  plane  waves  derived  from  a  particular  point  in  the  source. 

To  adjust  the  instrument,  the  paths  AB  and  AC  are  first  made 
approximately  equal  by  measurement.  A  sheet  of  tinfoil  pierced  with  a 
pin-hole  is  then  placed  over  the  sur£ice  of  L,  and  the  two  images  of  the 
pin-hole,  due  to  the  rays  ACAD  and  ABAD  respectively,  are  superposed 
by  adjusting  the  inclination  of  N.  The  image  reflected  from  the  un- 
silvered  surfiace  of  H  can  easily  be  distinguished  from  that  reflected  from 
the  thin  silver  coating.  On  placing  a  sodium  flame  at  S,  and  removing 
the  tinfoil,  interference  bands  are  seen.  If  the  paths  AB  and  AC  are 
not  quite  equal,  the  thickness,  8,  of  the  equivalent  air  film  will  be 
appreciable,  and  the  bands  will  be  displaced  across  the  mirrors  when 
the  eye  is  moved  (p.  418).  The  mirror  M  is  then  slowly  moved  back- 
ward or  forward  until  the  parallax  between  it  and  the  bands  vanishes. 
On  substituting  a  source  of  white  light  at  S,  and  slowly  moWi^  M  back- 
wards or  forwards  through  a  small  distance,  brilliant  coloured  bands 
with  a  white  centre  make  their  appearance.  The  width  of  these  bands 
can  be  altered  by  adjusting  the  inclination  of  the  minor  N. 

Besolntion  of  Spectral  Lines.— Let  us  suppose  that  a  source 
of  pure  monochromatic  light  is  placed  at  S.  Interference 
bands,  formed  in  the  manner  already  described,  will  be  seen  on 
looking  along  the  direction  DA.  If  the  mirror  M  is  moved 
backwards  through  a  distance  equal  to  a  quarter  of  a  wave- 
length, the  thickness  at  each  point  of  the  equivalent  air  film 
will  be  increased  by  a  quarter  wave-length,  and  at  each  point 
where  there  was  previously  a  bright  band,  there  will  now  be  a 
dark  one.  A  further  motion  of  M  through  a  quarter  wave- 
length will  leave  bright  bands  where  there  were  bright  bands  at 
first.  In  general  a  displacement  of  M  through  any  integral 
number  of  half  wave-lengths  vnl\  leave  a  system  of  bands 
identical  with  those  originally  observed. 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  the  source  S  simultaneously  emits 
waves  of  lengths  X,  and  X^  which  are  nearly,  but  not  quite,  equal. 
When  the  paths  AB  and  AC  are  equal,  the  two  sets  of  bands 
will  occupy  practically  identical  positions.  Let  the  mirror  M 
now  be  displaced  parallel  to  itself.  If  X,  is  greater  than  X^  the 
distance  through  which  the  mirror  is  moved  maybe  simultaneously 

equal  to  n-\  and  to  '/r+i)  --.  In  this  case  bright  bands  corre- 

2  *•  2 

sponding  to  \  will  occupy  the  same  positions  as  when  the  paths 
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AB  and  AC  were  equal,  but  a  bright  band  corresponding  to 
X2  will  occupy  the  position  originally  filled  by  a  dark  band,  and 
vice  versd.  Thus,  a  dark  band  due  to  \  will  be  covered  by  a 
bright  band  due  to  X^  and  the  fringes  will  become  indistinct,  or 
vanish.     On  moving  M  through  twice  the  above  distance,  it  will 

be  displaced  through  2«.  -^  or    2{n-\-\)-^  =  (2/1+ 1)  -.      The 

222 

bright  bands  due  to  \  and  X2  will  now  coincide,  and  the  fringes 
will  be  distinctly  visible.  As  the  mirror  M  is  further  displaced,  the 
bands  will  become  alternately  distinct  and  indistinct.  We  thus 
have  a  means  of  distinguishing  between  light  which  is  purely 
monochromatic,  and  that  which  consists  qf  two  or  more  wave- 
lengths so  nearly  equal  that  they  cannot  be  resolved  by  a 
spectroscope. 

By  means  of  his  interferometer  Michelson  has  succeeded  in  resolving 
a  number  of  spectral  lines  which  were  previously  thought  to  be  homo- 
geneous. Light  from  a  vacuum  tube  was  analysed  by  a  prism  in  the 
ordinary  manner,  and  one  of  the  spectral  lines  was  thrown  on  a  slit  in  a 
diaphragm  placed  at  S  (Fig.  221).  The  equivalent  air  film,  in  some 
experiments,  had  a  great  thickness  (in  some  it  amounted  to  20  cms.  or 
more) ;  thus,  the  difficulty  had  to  be  met  that  all  of  the  bands  are  not 
in  focus  at  once.  This  was  done  by  using  perfectly  plane  mirrors, 
adjusted  so  that  the  boundaries  of  the  air  film  were  strictly  parallel 
(8  =  o  in  the  formula  for  a  on  p.  418)  when  the  bands  were  all  formed  at 
infinity ;  in  this  case  they  take  the  form  of  circles,  and  must  be  viewed 
by  means  of  a  telescope  focussed  for  infinity.  The  mirror  M  was 
displaced  by  means  of  an  accurate  screw,  and  the  alterations  which 
occurred  in  the  visibility  of  the  Ixinds  were  observed. 

Michelson  found  that  each  of  the  D  lines  is  itself  double,  as  is 
also  the  red  hydrogen  C  line  (A  =  6563),  and  many  others  not  previously 
resolved.  The  green  mercury  line  (X  =  5461)  was  found  to  consist  of  six 
lines  very  close  together.  Interference  was  obtained  with  the  green 
light  from  a  mercury  vacuum  lamp  when  the  diflference  in  path  of  the 
inteifering  rays  amounted  to  40  cms. !  The  red  cadmium  line  (A  =  6439) 
was  found  to  be  the  most  homogeneous  readily  obtainable. 

The  Metre  in  Terms  of  Wave-lengths  of  Light.  —Modern 
scientific  measurements  are  all  based  on  the  metre  as  a  standard 
of  length.  It  is  important  that  we  should  have  some  means  of 
accurately  reproducing  the  standard  metre  preserved  at  Sevres, 
in  case  some  accident  should  happen  to  it.     Maxwell  suggested 
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tliat  the  wave-length  of  light,  emitted  by  a  suitable  chemical 
element  under  prescribed  conditions,  would  form  the  best 
standard  of  length.  To  carry  out  this  idea,  Michelson  has 
determined  how  many  wave-lengths,  corresponding  to  the  red 
cadmium  line,  are  equivalent  to  the  standard  metre.  The 
number  of  interference  fringes  which  passed  across  a  given 
point,  as  the  mirror  M  was  moved  through  a  measured 
distance,  was  observed.  He  found  the  standard  metre  to  be 
equivalent  to  i,SS3ii63'S  wave-lengths  of  the  red  cadmium  line. 
According  to  this  measurement,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
accurate  ever  performed,  the  wave-length  of  the  red  cadmium 
line  is  equal  to  64385722  tenth-metres.  The  error  in  this 
result  probably  does  not  exceed  one  in  a  million. 

Jamin's  Intorfsrometer. — In  this  instrument,  interference 
fringes  are  produced  by  a  method  originally  due  to  Brewster. 
A  ray,  AB  (Fig.  222),  incident  on  a  thick  glass  plaie  at  an  angle 
of  45°,  is  split  up  into  a  directly 
reflected  ray,  BE,  together  with 
a  refracted  ray,  BC  ;  the  latter 
giving  rise,  by  iniemal  reflec- 
tion at  C,  and  transmission  into 
the  air  at  D,  to  the  ray  DF. 
parallel  to  BE.  BE  and  DF 
are  then  incident  on  a  second 
glass  plate  similar  and  parallel 
to  the  first  one.  A  component 
of  the  ray  BE  is  refracted  into  this  pUte  at  E,  internally 
reflected  at  D,  and  refracted  into  the  air  at  F  ;  the  resulting 
ray,  FH, coincides  with  the  component  of  DF  which  is  directly 
reflected  at  F.  If  the  two  glass  plates  are  exactly  similar  and 
parallel,  the  two  paths  traversed  by  the  light  will  be  equivalent  ; 
but  by  slightly  tilting  one  of  the  plates  a  difference  of  path  niny 
be  introduced,  and  interference  bands  will  be  formed.  An 
extended  source  of  light  must  be  used  {p.  408). 

If  !Jmilat  tubes  com-iining  ditTcreni  gases  are  pUo^  so  as  t«  be 
iraveiserl  by  the  ia\-s  BK  and  DF  respectively,  a  measureinenl  of 
the  shift  pcixluoeil  in  the  bands  can  be  um-iI  to  OMnpue  the  tefiacti™ 
inilicc^  of  ihe  ga-«es.  If  .me  lube  is  cilviuyed,  ihe  lefhMive  indei  of  the 
gas  cuaiaineii  in  the  oiba  can  be  detemuDed.      Profc.  Reinold  and 
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Kucker  used  Jamin's  interferometer  to  determine  the  thickness  of  black 
soap  films.  From  p.  403  we  know  that  the  thickness  of  these  is  small 
in  comparison  with  the  wave-length  of  light ;  consequently,  a  number 
must  be  interposed  in  the  path  of  one  of  the  interfering  rays  in  order  to 
obtain  an  appreciable  shift  of  the  bands.  The  end  of  a  glass  tube  was 
dipped  into  a  soap  solution,  and  the  tube  was  inverted  till  the  soap  film 
formed  slid  a  short  distance  into  the  tube.  A  second  film  was  then 
formed,  and  the  above  procedure  was  repeated  till  the  tube  enclosed 
about  sixty  films.  The  tube  was  then  placed  in  the  path  of  one  of  the 
interfering  rays  of  the  interferometer,  and  the  shift  of  the  bands,  when 
the  films  appeared  black  by  reflected  light,  was  measured.  From  this 
result,  combined  with  a  knowledge  of  the  number  of  films,  and  the 
refractive  index  of  the  soap  solution,  the  average  thickness  of  the  films 
was  calculated  (p.  392).  This  was  found  to  be  equal  to  about  lo/ifi 
( 10  X  10  ~  '^  mm. ).  It  was  found  that  an  abrupt  change  in  the  thickness  of 
the  film  occurs  at  the  point  where  it  becomes  black.  This  apparently 
indicates  that  the  thickness  of  a  black  soap  film  is  comparable  with  the 
diameter  of  a  molecule.  It  is  probable  that  the  diameter  of  a  molecule 
lies  between  0*5  fifi  and  o*cx>5  fifi, 

Lippmann's  Colour  Photography.— When  light  is  reflected 
nonnally  from  a  perfectly  reflecting  surface,  the  incident  and 
reflected  waves  combine  to  form  stationary  waves  (p.  263).  If 
a  phase  change  of  n  occurs  on  reflection,  there  will  be  a  node  at 
the  surface,  and  other  nodal  planes  will  be  found  at  distances 
equal  to  X/2,  >,  3X/2, 2X,  .  .  .  from  the  surface.  In  each  of  these 
planes  the  ether  will  be  stationary  ;  midway  between  any  two  of 
them  (at  an  antinode)  the  ether  will  alternately  suffer  great 
displacement,  and  acquire  great  velocity  (p.  264).  If  the  reflect- 
ing surface  is  covered  by  a  layer  of  a  transparent  substance, 
stationary  waves  will  be  formed  in  the  ether  penetrating  the  latter, 
and  the  displacement  of  the  ether  at  the  antinodes  will  there 
produce  an  oscillatoiy  motion  of  the  material  particles  (p.  278), 
while  at  the  nodes  the  particles  will  be  at  rest.  Thus,  if 
chemical  change  is  produced  by  the  light,  it  is  natural  to  anti- 
cipate that,  under  the  above  conditions,  this  will  occur  only  at 
the  antinodes.  The  layer  covering  the  reflecting  surface  would 
then  comprise  a  number  of  equidistant  planes  in  which  chemical 
change  is  produced,  separated  by  spaces  which  remain  unacted 

upon. 

To  test  this   point,  Prof.  Lippmann   placed  the  film   of  a 
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photographic  plate  in  contact  with  clean  mercury,  and  exposed  ii 
to  light  on  the  glass  side.  The  stationary  waves  formed  in  the 
film  acted  on  the  silver  salts  only  in  the  planes  passing  through 
the  antinodes.  After  development  the  undecomposed  silver 
saJts  were  dissolved  out  in  the  usual  manner.  When  dry,  the 
film  comprised  a  number  of  transparent  layers  of  gelatine,  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  thin  silver  films.  The  thickness  of 
each  transparent  layer  was  equal  to  half  the  wave-length  of  the 
light  used  during  ihe  exposure.  When  illuminated  by  while 
light,  incident  normally,  partial  reflection  occurred  at  each 
of  the  thin  silver  films.  The  waves,  reflected  from  the  two 
silver  films  bounding  any  particular  transparent  la)'er,  suffered 


similar  phase  changes  on  reflection,  and  thus  iheir  final 
phase  difference  was  due  merely  to  the  difference  in  their 
paths.  Waves  equal  in  length  with  those  used  during  the 
exposure  were  totally  reflected,  since,  for  them,  the  retardation 
in  a  transparent  layer  amounted  to  a  complete  wave-length. 
Other  waves  penetrated  the  photographic  film  and  were  ab- 
sorbed. Thus,  the  film,  when  viewed  normally  by  the  aid  of 
white  light,  appeared  of  the  same  colour  as  the  light  to  which 
it  had  previously  been  exposed.  When  viewed  obhquely,  the 
colour  of  the  film  was  displaced  toward  the  blue  end  of  the 
spectrum  as  the  angle  increased  (p.  407). 

I'rof.  Lippmann  also  focussed  a  pure  prismatic  spectrum  on 
a  film  under  the  conditions  previously  described,  and  obtained 
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a  photograph  of  the  spectrum  in  its  natural  colours.     Coloured 
objects  have  also  been  photographed  in  a  similar  manner. 

Mr.  Edgar  Senior  has  been  eminently  successful  in  photographing  the 
spectrum  in  its  natural  colours.  Aided  by  two  of  his  students,  he  has 
accomplished  the  still  more  difficult  task  of  cutting  thin  transverse 
sections  of  the  developed  films,  and  mounting  these  for  microscopic 
examination.  Fig.  223  is  reproduced  from  a  photograph  of  such  a 
section,  magnified  about  1,500  diameters.  The  upper  surface  was  the 
one  which  was  in  contact  with  the  mercury.  The  dark  bands  represent 
the  antinodal  planes,  where  the  silver  salts  have  been  decomposed  by  the 
l^ht ;  these  are  separated  by  clear  spaces,  representing  the  nodal  planes. 
The  film  was  originally  exposed  to  red  light,  so  that  the  distance 
between  two  adjacent  antinodal  planes  was  equal  to  about  0*0035 1^^^* 
Fig.  223  is  of  great  interest,  since  it  is  impossible,  by  means  of  any 
form  of  microscope,  to  see  objects  much  smaller  than  the  wave-length 
of  light. 


Questions  on  Chapter  XVI 

1.  Describe  the  method  of  determining  the  wave-length  of  a  given 
source  of  monochromatic  light  by  the  bi-prism,  and  explain  how  the 
necessary  adjustments  are  made  and  tested.     (H.,  I.,  1901.) 

2.  Discuss  the  observed  phenomena  of  interference  in  relation  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  conservation  of  energy.     (H.,  II.,  1901.) 

3.  A  plane  soap  film,  illuminated  by  white  light,  gradually  becomes 
thinner  as  the  liquid  drains  away.  It  is  viewed  through  a  spectro- 
sc©!^,  the  slit  of  which  is  horizontal,  and  which  always  is  directed 
to  the  same  part  of  the  film.  Descril^e  and  explain  the  phenomena 
which  are  observed.     (A.   1898.) 

4.  Explain  the  colours  seen  when  a  thin  film  of  oil  is  spread  over  the 
surface  of  water.     (A.  1893.) 

5.  Describe  Newton's  rings  as  seen  by  reflection.  "What  relations 
hold  between  the  thickness  of  the  air  space,  the  diameters  of  the  rings, 
and  the  ang{e  of  incidence  of  the  light?    (H.  1889.) 

6.  Discuss  the  method  of  determining  the  wave-length  of  light 
from  observations  on  Newton's  rings.     (A.   1896). 

7.  Newton's  rings  are  formed  between  a  plane  surface  of  glass  and 
a  lens.  The  diameter  of  the  third  black  ring  is  i  cm.  when  soda 
light  (wave-length  =  589  x  io~'  cm.)  is  used  at  such  an  angle  that 
the  light  passes  through  the  air  film  at  an  angle  of  30°  to  the 
normal.     Find  the  radius  of  the  glass  lens.     (A.   1897.) 
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8.  Describe  the  method  of  producing  interference  of  light  by  the 
reflection  of  a  beam  of  light  from  the  front  and  back  surfaces  of 
thick  plates  of  glass.  How  may  such  an  arrangement  he 
employed  to  determine  the  change  in  the  refractive  index  of  a  liquid 
with  change  of  temperature?    (H.   1895.) 

9.  Describe  some  method  of  producing  interference  fringes  in 
which  the  difference  of  path  between  the  interfering  pencils  is  con- 
siderable, and  point  out  the  conditions  for  distinctness  in  the  fringes. 
Show  how  your  method  could  be  used  to  measure  small  changes  in 
the  refractive  index  of  a  body.     (H.   1892.) 

10.  Newton's  rings  are  formed  in  sodium  light  between  a  flat  lens 
and  a  plane  :  as  the  distance  between  the  lens  and  the  plane  is  in- 
creased, the  rings  disappear  and  reappear  periodically.  Explain  this, 
and  show  how  the  phenomenon  may  be  used  to  analyse  the  nature 
of  a  bright  line  in  the  spectrum.     (H.,  I.,   1898.) 

11.  Write  a  short  essay  on  the  accurate  determination  of  the 
wave-length  of  light.     (H.   1894.) 

Practical 

1.  Measure  the  apparent  diameter  of  Newton's  rings  (in  socliuni 
light),  using  light  incident  at  different  angles,  and  plot  the  relation 
between  incidence  and  diameter.     (Lond.  B.Sc.  Hons.  1899.) 

2.  Determine,  by  means  of  Newton's  rings,  the  wave-length  of  the 
light  transmitted  by  the  gi,ven  coloured  glass.     (H.  1897.) 

3.  Project  Newton's  rings  on  to  a  screen,  and  by  measuring  them 
determine  the  ratio  of  the  wave-lengths  of  the  three  given  coloQred 
lights.     (H.  1896.) 

4.  Compare  the  wave-length  of  the  light  transmitted  by  red  glass 
with  that  of  soda  light,  by  means  of  Fresnel's  bands.     (H.  1895.) 

5.  Determine  the  curvature  of  the  surfaqe  of  a  lens  by  means  of 
Newton's  rings.  The  wave-length  of  sodium  light  is  5892  x  lO"^  cm. ,  and 

R  =   --   {r^  -  r^),  where  i\  and  r^  are  the  radii  of  the  x^^  and  the 

{x  -f  «)*''  dark  rings  as  seen  by  transmitted  light.     (H.  1895.) 

6.  Arrange  Fresnel's  bi- prism  on  the  optical  bench  so  as  to  exhibit 
the  interference  bands  as  well  as  possible.  Describe  the  adjustments 
you  make,  and  indicate  why  you  make  them.     (H.  1893.) 


CHAPTER   XVII 

DIFFRACTION 

Introductory. — A  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  rectilinear 
propag'ation  of  light  has  already  been  obtained  in  terms  of  the 
Wave  Theory  (Chap.  XIII).  The  reasoning  used  shows  that 
wave  propagation  is  approximately  rectilinear,  when  the  length 
of  the  waves  is  small. '  It  has  also  been  proved,  by  independent 
methods,  that,  as  a  matter  of  feet,  the  wave-length  of  light 
varies  between  o'4  x  lo"'  mm,  and  08  x  io~'  mm.,  according  to 
its  colour.  Theory  indicates  that  waves  of  such  lengths  should 
exhibit  a  shght  tendency  to  bend  round  corners,  and  the  effects 
of  this  should  lie  observable  under  appropriate  conditions.  Such 
effects  have  been  observed,  and  must  now  claim  our  attention. 
They  are  classified  under  the  head  of  Biffrsgtioii  Fbsnamena.  As 
will  be  seen,  these  phenomena  are  exhibited  when  part  of  a  wave 
front  is  intercepted  by  one  or  more  opaque  obstacles. 

Cylindrical  Wav6a,Half-PeriodElemeiita.— Let  S  (Fig.  224) 
be  the  section  of  a  narrow  slit  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  of  (he 
paper.  Light  transmitted  through 
this  slit  will  consist  of  cylindrical 
waves  of  which  the  axes  pass 
through  S.  Let  the  circle  APB  be 
the  sectionof  an  imaginary  cjjhndcr 

ivith  axis  passing  through  S,    per-         P'O-  3=4— HaJr-FcriixJ  Elementi 

pendiculat  to  the  plane  of  the  paper. 

Each  wave  from  the  slit  .S  wilUin  turn  pass  through  the  surface 

APB.  The  illuminaiion  at  a  point  O  is  due  to  the  combined  action 
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of  the  wavelets  formed  at  different  points  of  the  surface  APB.   As 
these  points  are  at  different  distances  from  O,  the  various  wave- 
lets which   simultaneously  arrive  at  O'  must  have    started  at 
different  times.     The  point  P,  where  APB  is  cut  by  the  straight 
line  OS,  is  nearer  to  O  than  any  other  point  on  APB  ;   P  is 
termed  the  pole  of  the  wave  iiirfiiee  APB.     Let  X  be  the   wave- 
length of  the  light  transmitted  through  S.     With  O  as   centre, 
and  (OP  +  X/2)  as  radius,  describe  arcs  cutting  APB  in  Mj  and 
Ni.     PMi  will  be  the  section  of  a  narrow  strip  on  the  cylindrical 
surface  APB.     Cylindrical  wavelets  from  the  edge  Mj  of  this 
strip  must  have  started  half  a  period  earlier  than  those  from  P, 
in  order  to  arrive  at  O  simultaneously  with  the  latter.    Wavelets 
from  the  strip  PMi  will  reinforce  each  other  at   O.     PM^  is 
termed  the  first  half-period  element  of  the  surface  PB.     With 
O  as  centre,  and  (OP  -f  X)  as  radius,  cut  APB  in  Mg  and  N^. 
Cylindrical  wavelets  from  the  strip  of  which  MjMg  is  the  section 
must,  on  an  average,  have  started  half  a  period  before   those 
from  PMi,  in  order   to  arrive  at   O   simultaneously  with  the 
latter.     The  phase  of  the  disturbance  from   MjMg  will    differ 
by  n  from  that  due  to  PM^     The  strip  MM^  constitutes  the 
lecond  half-period  element.     With  O  as  centre,  and  radii  equal 
to  (OP  +  3X/2),  (OP  +  2X),  (OP  +  5X/2), ...  cut  APB  in  M3,  M,, 
M5,  .  .  .N3,  N4,  Nfi,  thus  dividing  PA  and  PB  into   successive 
half-period  elements.     The  resultant  disturbance  at  O  is  due  to 
the  combined  effects  of  the  wavelets  from  the  various  half-period 
elements. 

ExPT.  68. — Cut  a  circular  disc,  of  10  cms.  radius,  from  stout  drawing 
paper.  Fasten  this  at  its  centre,  S  (Fig.  224),  with  a  single  drawing  pin, 
above  a  sheet  of  paper  strained  on  a  drawing  board.  Join  S  to  O,  a 
point  30  cms.  from  S,  by  a  straight  line.  Then  OP  =  20  cms.  To 
obtain  a  wave  model  for  X  =  0*2  cm.,  mark  off  points  M,,  Mg,  M3,  .  .  . 
on  the  edge  of  the  circular  disc  at  distances  respectively  equal  to  20*1, 
20-2,  20-3,  .  .  .  cms.  from  O;  the  points  Ni,  Ng,  .  .  .  are  found  by 
making  FN,  =  PMi,  PNg  =  PMg,  .  .  .  &c.  Then  P  is  the  pole  of 
the  wave  surface  with  respect  to  the  point  O,  and  PM,,  MjMa,  .  .  .  &c., 
are  the  half-period  elements  due  to  the  half  PB  of  the  wave  surface, 
while  PNi,  NjNg,  .  .  .  &c.,  are  the  half- period  elements  due  to  the 
other  half,  PA.  Draw  TOR  i^erpendicular  to  SO.  To  determine  the 
half-period  elements  with  respect  to  any  point  Q  in  TR,  rotate  the 
paper  disc  until  the  pole  P  lies  in  the  straight  line  joining  SQ. 
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)  deal  separately  with  the  halves  PA  and 
PB  of  the  wave  surfac;.  As  a  result  of  the  above  exercise, 
it  becomes  evident  that  the  breadth  PM,  of  the  first  half-period 
elemeni  is  much  greater  than  that  of  any  succeeding  eletnent, 
while  MjMj,  MgMj, .  .  -  are  in  descending  order  of  magnitude. 
Since  the  elements  are  all  of  equal  lengths,  the  areas  of 
ihe  isi,  2nd,  and  3rd,  &c.,  elements  must  be  in  descending  order 
of  magnitude.  Since  ihe  rate  of  decrease  is  continuous,  the 
area  of  any  element  is  approximately  equal  to  the  mean 
of  the  areas  of  the  preceding  and  succeeding  elements. 
Consequently,  the  numerical  value  of  the  displacement  at  O, 
due  to  wavelets  from  any  particular  element,  is  equal  to  half  the 
sum  of  the  displacements  due  to  the  preceding  and  succeeding 
elements. 

Let  ti„  i/g,  dj,  .  .  .  be  the  numerical  values  of  Ihe  displacements  at 
O  due  to  wavelets  from  the  1st.  2nd,  3Td,  .  .  .  &c.,  elemenla.  Then, 
indicating  the  phase  iliflerence  between  the  displaceniciils  from  odd  and 
even  elements  by  fffefixing  a  minus  sign  to  o^,  rfj,  .  ,  .  {compare  p.  zgl), 
we  find  that  D,  the  resullant  displacement  al  O  due  to  the  half,  PB,  oi 
the  wave  surface,  is  given  by — 

The  displacement  at  O  due  to  the  whole  wave  surface  is  equal  to  2D, 
orrf,. 

Diffraction  at  a  Straight  Edge.— Let  the  straight  edge  C 
and  the  illuminated  slit  S  (Fig.  225)  be  parallel  to  each  other, 
and  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
the  paper.  It  is  required  to  deter- 
mine the  illumination  on  a  screen 
TOR,  also  perpendicular  to  the 
paper. 

join  SC,  and  produce  to  O.    A 
line  on  the   screen   through  O,  per-  _   _     . 

pendicular    to    the    plane    of    the         "^nVwwLihin'^e'^MinMncai 
paper,    defines    the    limit    of   the  Shiido*  of  a  s.raighi  Edge. 

geometrical  shadow  of  the  straight 

edge.    At  O  the  illumination  is  due  to  the  half-period  elements 
comprised  in  one  half  of  the  wave  surface,  and  the  displace- 
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ment  is  equal  iod,li.  As  we  pass  along OT  inlo  the  geometrical 
shadow,  the  i  st,  and  then  the  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  —  of  the  half-period 
elemenls  are  intercepted. 

When  Ihe  ist  elemcnl  only  is  iiUercepted,  Ihe  displacement  D  is 

given  by — 

D=-fli  +  i^-di  +  </j-   ... 
=  -dj2-  {{d,  +  ar.)/2  -  ay  -  \(d,  +  ^)/2  -  ay  -    .  .   . 

=  -d^2 (1) 


are   in  descending  order  of  magnitude,   the 
continuously  decreases  in  magnitude  as  we 
pass  into  the  geometrical  shadow;  the  illu- 
mination,   which   is   proportional    to   Ihe 
square  of  the  displacement,  diminishes  still 
more    quickly.     Thus,  there    is   a    small 
amount    of  illumination   within   the  edge 
of  the  geometiical  shadow,  but  this  rapidly 
and  continuously  diminishes  as  we  proceed. 
and   at  a  smalt  distance   within   the  edge 
frinlr'S'    ui  d      '*<^"'^s  inappreciable  (Fig.  337). 
metrical    Sliadow         As  we  pass    along  OR,  the  pole  travels 
Ughi  Edge.  from  q  toward  B  (Fig.  336),  and  one  after 

another  of  ibe  previously  intercepted  half- 
eiposed.  Tbus,  the  illumination  at  a  point 
to  one  complete  half  of  the  wave  surfiice,  together  with  a 
certain  number  of  elements  of  the  other  half.  The  displacei 
due  to  half  of  the  wave,  is  given  by  D,  -  d^2.  As  the  I 
3rd,  .  .  .  half-period  elements  of  Ihe  second  half  of  the  wav 
are  exposed,  the  displacement  assumes  ihe  values— 


The  illumination  which  would  be  produced  at  any  point  if 
the  whole  wave  were  operative  is  proportional  to  d^.    The  illu- 
esponding  to  Dj  is  proportional  to  9d^l4,  or  i'2^d^. 
i  therefore  greater  than  that  which  would  be  produced  at  the 


D 
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+  * 

=  3*J. 

D 

•■',/" 

+  rf, 
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(nearly). 
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point  by  the  unobstructed  wave.  The  illumination  corresponding 
to  Dj  is  proportional  to  d^,  and  is  thus  less  than  that  correspond- 
ing to  1)3.  Dj  corresponds  to  an  illumination  slightly  less  than 
that  due  to  Dj,  since  rfj  <  (/[,  but  greater  than  that  due  to  D.„ 
while  L)j  corresponds  to  an 
illumination  less  than  that  due 
to  D„  and  so  on.  Thus,  as  we 
proceed  along  OR,  away  from 
the  edge  of  the  geometrical 
shadow,  a  number  of  bright 
bands  separated  by  compara- 
tively dark  intervals  are  en- 
countered (Fig.  327).  Owing 
to  the  unequal  widths  of  the 

half-period  elements,  the  bright  _    _ 

bands  on  the  screen  occur  at  "«  Shadow  of »  Si™gh<  Edge, 

unequal  intervals,  the  first  band 

being  widest,  while  the  rest  decrease  in  regular  succession. 
The  distinctness  of  these  bands  becomes  less  and  less  as  we 
proceed,  and  after  a  time  the  illumination  becomes  uniform. 

DUCractioti  Bands  can  only  be  observed  vhen  the  Bource 
of  Light  is  of  very  Small  Dimensions.— An  illuminated  pin- 
hole or  narrow  slit  is  generally  employed.  An  extended  source 
of  light  is  equivalent  to  a  large  number  of  linear  sources,  and 
these  give  rise  to  different  sets  of  bands,  which  overlap  and 
produce  uniform  illumination. 

For  a  given  disposition  of  the  source,  straight  edge,  and 
screen,  the  width  of  corresponding  half-period  elements  will  be 
smaller  for  blue  than  for  red  light.  As  a  consequence,  the  width 
of  the  bands  will  be  less  for  blue  than  for  red  light.  When 
white  light  is  used,  the  inner  edges  of  the  first  few  bands  will 
be  blue,  and  the  outer  edges  red. 

Narrow  Obstacle.— A  fine  wire  or  other  similar  obstacle, 
when  placed  parallel  to  an  illuminated  slit,  intercepts  some 
of  the  wave  elements,  and  thus  produces  diffraction  effects. 
On  either  side  of  the  geometrical  shadow  may  be  observed  a 
series  of  bands  similar  to  those  already  described,  and  produced 
in  a  similar  manner.  Those  on  either  side  are  produced  by  the 
■  light  which  has  passed  the  corresponding  edge  of  the  obstacle  ; 
they  are  of  uneqiwl  widths,  and  are  unaffected  by  the  breadth  of 
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the  obstacle.  Inside  the  geometrical  shadow  another  series 
of  bands  is  formed.  These  bands  are  narrower  than  those 
previously  mentioned,  and  are  approximately  equidistant  from 
each  other,  the  space  between  two  bright  bands  being  inversely 
proportional  to  the  breadth  of  the  obstacle. 

The  displacement  at  the  middle  of  the  geometrical  shadow  is  due  to 
the  unintercepted  elements  in  the  halves  of  the  wave  surface.  If  the 
obstacle  intercepts  only  the  first  elements  in  both  halves,  the  displace- 
ment at  the  middle  of  the  geometrical  shadow  will  be  equal  to  2  x  —  djz 
=  -  d^.  This  is  only  slightly  smaller  than  that  obtained  when  the  ob- 
stacle is  removed.  If  the  first  and  second  elements  in  both  halves  are 
intercepted,  the  displacement  at  the  middle  of  the  geometrical  shadow 
will  be  equal  toafg,  and  so  on.  Since  d^y  d^,  d^,  ,  ,  .  are  in  descending 
order  of  magnitude,  it  follows  that  the  illumination  at  the  middle  of  the 

geometrical  shadow  becomes  more  feeble 
as  the  breadth  of  the  obstacle  in- 
creases ;  it  becomes  inappreciable  when 
the  obstacle  intercepts  more  than  the 
first  few  of  the  half-period  elements. 

The   displacement   at  any   point,   Q 
(Fig.  228),     within     the     geometrical 

t'lij.  228.— Formation    of   Dif-  chadow    k  due  to  the   combined  action 

fraction  Bands  within  the  snaaow,  IS  Gue  lO  me   comomea  acuon 

Shadow    of   a    Narrow         of  wavelets  derived  from  the  wave  sur- 

Obstacle.  ^^^^  j^^  ^.j^^   immediate  neighbourhood 

of  the  edges  of  the  obstacle.  The 
wavelets  from  C  and  F  (Fig.  228)  start  in  the  same  phase  and,  on  reaching 
Q,  will  reinforce,  or  interfere  with,  each  other,  according  as  (QC-QF) 
is  equal  to  an  even  or  odd  number  of  half  wave-lengths.  Thus,  if 
OQ  =  X,  and  CF  =  8,  while  the  distance  from  O  to  the  point  midway 
between  F  and  C  is  equal  to  D,  we  have,  by  reasoning  precisely  similar 
to  that  employed  on  p.  390, 


X  =  •-  .  n\y  [for  the  «th  bright  band  to  be  at  Q], 


and — 


^  =  T  '  («+-)^»   Uot  the  {n  +  I )th  dark  band  to  be  at  Q], 

where  n  can  be  any  integer,  including  o.    The  bright  band  correspond- 
ing to  »  =  o  is  the  central  bright  band. 

The  distance  between  the  middle  points  of  two  neighbouring  bright 
bands  is  equal  to  Dx/5  (compare  p.  391).     Thus,- the  smaller  we  make 
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the  breadth,  *,  of  the  obstacle,  the  greater  becomes  the  width  of  a  band. 
With  a  very  narrow  obstacle,  the  internal  bands  spread  out  beyond  Ihe 
geometrical  shadow. 

Fig.  229,  for  the  use  of  which  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  B. 
Croft,  is  a  photograph  of  the  shadows  of  two  needles,  using  light 
from  a  narrow  slit  as  an  illaminant.   The  shadow  with  the  wider 


.  129.— ShadowJi  of  Poinled  Ends 


I  of  Neci 


bright  band  at  its  centre  was  obtained  by  using  the  smallest 
needle  made  ;  the  other  needle  was  larger.  The  outer  bands, 
of  unequal  widths,  are  seen,  tc^elher  with  the  inner  equidistant 
bands.  The  broadening  of  the  central  band  towards  the  point 
of  the  needle  should  be  noticed.  Fig.  230,  also  due  to  Mr. 
Croft,  shows  the  diffraction  bands  for  the  shadow  of  the  eye 
end  of  a  needle. 

EXPT.  fig. — Place  a  convex  lens  in  from  of  your  eye ;  look  through 
this  toward  a  narrow  slit  (made  as  descrilxJ  i.i  I'.xpt.  60,  p.  395)  placed 
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The  wide  bands  on  either  side  of  (hebi-prism  fringes  (Fig.  iiyj,  p.  395) 
are  due  to  a  canse  amilar  to  that  which  gives  rise  to  the  external  bnnds 
fringing  the  shadow  of  a  needle.  The  bi'prism  divides  a  cylindrical 
wave  from  theslit  into  two  portions.  The  eenlnil  fringes  are  formed  by 
interference  between  wavelets  from  lx>th  portions ;  the  wider  external 
bands  on  either  side  ate  derived  only  from  the  half  wave  surface  on  that 

Bectangnlw  Apertiire.~Let  C  and  F  (Fig.  231)  represent 
the  edges  of  a  rectangular  aperture,  while  AB  represents  a 
cylindrical  wave  surface  of  which  the  axis  coincides  with  the 
illuminated  slit  S.  If  the  distance  CF  comprises  a  considerable 
number  of  half-period  elements  with 
respect  to  the  screen  TOR,  the 
limits,  M  and  N,  of  the  geometri. 
cal  shadows  of  the  edges  C  and  F, 
will  be  bordered  internally  by  dif- 
fraction bands  of  unequal  widths, 
similar  to  those  described  in  con- 
'■''°'  n™' ASrlur.."'  '  "fiction  with  a  straight  edge.     The 

illumination  of  the  screen  quickly 
fades  out  as  we  proceed  to  points  farther  from  O  than  M  or  N. 
Let  us  now  suppose  that  CF  comprises  only  a  few  half-period 
elements.  Let  O  be  a  point  on  the  screen  equidistant  from  C 
and  F.  If,  with  respect  to  O,  CF  comprises  only  the  first  half- 
period  elements  of  each  half  of  the  wave  AB,  the  displace- 
ment at  O  will  be  equal  to  21/,,  which  is  a  maximum  value.  If 
CF  comprises  the  first  two  half-period  elements,  the  dispL-iceinem 
at  O  will  be  equal  to  id^  -  2ii^  and  thus  has  a  minimum  value. 
If  CF  comprises  three  half-period  elements,  the  displacement  at 
O  is  equal  to — 

Zi/i  -  24  -H  irfj  ^  4  +  (4  -f  {(rf,  +  d^)  -  idi  =  d,  +  Cj, 

which  is  a  maximum  value,  slightly  smaller  than  if  the  first  half- 
neriod  element  were  alone  comprised  by  CF.  Proceeding  in  this 
manner,  we  see  that,  using  monochromatic  light,  th*  lllsittiiiation 
>t  O  hat  a  inBr'm"'n  or  nLinimnm  tbIhb  uoordiDK  ■■  tlu  apertnn 
oompriiai  mi  odd  or  stsu  nnmber  of  half  period  slBmeat)  in  eMh  half 
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of  the  wave  lurfaee.  Consequently,  if  the  screen  is  moved  up 
from  a  distance  toward  the  aperture,  the  middle  of  the  illumin- 
ated area  becomes  alternately  bright  and  dark.  When  white 
light  is  employed,  the  point  O  will  generally  be  coloured,  since  CF 
may  comprise  an  odd  number  of  elements  with  respect  to  red, 
and  an  even  number  with  respect  to  blue  light. 

Let  us  suppose  that  CF  comprises  three  half-period  elements  in 
each  half  of  the  wave  surface,  with  respect  to  O.  There  will  then  be  a 
bright  band  at  O,  the  displacement  there  being  equal  to  d^  +  d^.  As  we 
proceed  across  the  screen  toward  R,  we  shall  reach  a  point  where  the 
third  half-period  element  of  the  upper  half  of  the  wave  is  intercepted, 
while  the  fourth  half-period  element  of  the  lower  half  of  the  wave  is 
exposed.  The  displaceinent  at  this  point  is  equal  to  (^1  -  rfj)  from  the 
upper  half  of  the  wave,  and  to — 

d^-  d^^-d^-  d^  =  (dy  +  4)/2  +  {(^1  +  d^)l2  -  d^  -  d^ 

from  the  lower  ^alf     The  resultant  displacement  is  equal  to — 

rfi  +  {(^1  +  d^)l2  -  dj(  -  d^  =  di  -  d^, 

which  is  a  minimiyift  value.  At  this  point  there  will  be  a  dark  Isand. 
A  little  farther  on,  the  third  half-period  element  of  the  upper  half  of  the 
wave  is  intercepted,  while  the  fifth  element  of  the  lower  half  iDCComes 
exposed.  Here  th^  displacement  is  equal  to  di  from  the  upper  half  of 
the  wave,  and  to —   / 

di  -  d2  +  d^  —  d^  +  dfi 
=  dj2  +  {(rfi  -f-  d^yi  -  d.,\  +  {{d^  +  d^)l2  -  d^  +  dj2  =  {d^  +  oTJ/a, 

from  the  lower  half.  The  resultant  displacement  is  equal  to  {;^di  +  d^)/2, 
which  is  a  maximum  value.  Here  there  will  be  a  bright  liand.  Tlius, 
the  illuminated  area  MN  on  the  screen  is  crossed  by  bands  alternately 
brigHt  and  dark. 

At. a  point  Q  in  the  geometrical  shadow  of  the  edge  F,  the  illumin- 
ation is  due  to  a  limited  number  of  half- period  elements  belonging  only  to 
the  lower  half  of  the  wave  surface.  The  point  Q  will  be  bright  or  dark 
according  as  CF  comprises  an  odd  or  even  number  of  half-period 
elements  with  respect  to  Q.  Thus,  when  QC  -  QF  is  equal  to  an'even 
number  of  half  wave-lengths,  Q  will  be  dark.  When  QC  -  QF  is  equal 
to  an  odd  number  of  half  wave-lengths,  Q  will  be  bright.  These 
relations,  it  should  be  noticed,  are  opposite  to  those  found  with  respect 
to  a  narrow  obstacle  (p.  432).  The  bands  beyond  M  and  N  will  be 
narrower  than  those  within  the  region  MN. 

F  F  2 
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When  CF  compiises,  wilh  respecl  lo  O,  an  even  number  of  elemeim 
in  each  half  of  the  wave,  and  Ihe  central  band  at  O  is  dark,  similv 
reasoning  pioves  Ihe  existence  of  bands  allematel;  dart>  and  bright  in 
the  iltuniinated  region  MN,  together  wilh  Rner  Iniids  b^ond  Maiod  N. 

Finally,  wc  must  con^der  the  case  where  CF  comprises  only  a  small 
rnicli<Hi  of  eich  first  half-period  element  of  the  wave  surface,  with 
respect  lo  O.  There  will  then  be  illumination  at  O,  but  no  bands  will 
be  formed  within  the  region  MN.  There  will,  however,  be  well-defined 
bands  external  to  M  and  N,  formed  in  the  manner  alieaily  described. 
If  Og  =  ;i:,  while  FC  =  »,  and  PO  =  D,  we  shall  have— 

*  =  ?  L  +  i^  X,    [for  a  br^hl  band  at  Q], 

x=  jti,  K,     [for  a  dark  band  at  Q). 

The  distance  between  two  bright  bands  is  equal  to  Dx/t,  so  thai  < 
diminuiion  in  the  width  of  the  ajierlure  increases  the  width  of  a  band. 

Fig.  232,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  B.  Croft,  shows  1 
the  appearance  of  diffraction  bands  due  to  very  narrow  apei-tures. 


Bands  formed  by  Nurov  Slin. 


In  both  casos  the  apertures  were  sc  narrow  that  only  the  ex- 
ternal bands  «eie  formed,  Tlicse  bands  are  seen  to  be  equi- 
distant, as  anticipated  by  theory.  It  is  also  seen  that  the 
wider  diffraction  bands  correspond  ig  ihe  narrower  aperture. 


DIFFRACTION 


F'g'  233  is  reproduced,  on  a  reduced  scale,  from  a  photograph ' 


of  diffraction  bands  fonned  by 
used   was   15  cms.  in 
length,     and    tapered 
from  a  width  of  o'o5 

tremity  to  zero  width 
at  its  lower  extremity. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the 
central  briglu  band, 
and  the  fringes  which 
border  it,  increase  in 
width  as  the  slit  be- 


.V  tapering  slit.    The  slit 


slit  placed  in  front  of  the  eye. 

They  can  be  seen  by  merely 

irow  aperture  between  two  ol 


Spherical  wai 


ExPT,  70.— Look  at  the 
incandescent  filament   of 
an  electric  glow  lamp  through  a  narn 
The  diffraction  bands  are  clearly  set 
looking  a(  (he  filament  throu){h  the 
your  fingers. 

Small  Circular  Aperture.  -In  this  case  an  illuminated  pm- 
hole  must  be  used  as  a  source  of  light,  and  the  wa\es  are 
spherical.  Let  S  (Fig.  234)  be  an  illuminated  pin-hole,  and  let 
APB  be  an  imaginary  spherical  surface  with  centre  at  S. 
ci,  starting  from  S,  will  pass  through  the  surface 
APB  in  regular  succession.  Let  us 
divide  this    surface  into  half-period 

M  elements,  with  respect  to  a  point  O 
on  the  screen  TOR.  Join  SO  by  a 
straight  line  ;  the  point  P,  where 
SO  cuts  the  surface  APB,  is  Che  pole 
of  the  wave  surface.  With  O  as 
centre,  and  radii  equal  to  (OP  +  X/2), 
(OP+X),  (OP+3X/2),  .  .  .  describe 
imaginary  spheres  cutting  the  surface 
APB  in  circles.  The  1st  half-period  element  will  be  a  circular 
disc  surrounding  P,  and  the  2nd,  3rd,  . . .  elements  will  be  small 

1  "SomeDLffraclion  Pholggrapbi,"  by  W.  S.  Franklin,   ihe  PA^ikaJ  Xnirw, 


-Hair-Period   Elc- 
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annular  strips  concentric  with  P.  The  central  disc  and  two  of 
these  annuli  are  shown  in  profile  in  Fig.  234.  The  width  of  an 
element  decreases  as  we  recede  from  the  pole,  but  the  areas  of 
tlie  elements  are  nca.rly  equal,  decreasing  but  slightly  as  we 
recede  from  the  pole  (compare  p.  290),  Ifd^jd^d^,.  .  .  repre- 
sent the  magnitudes  of  the  displacements  aX  O  due  to  the  isi, 
2nd,  3rd,  .  .  .  elements,  these  magnitudes  are  nearly  equal  ;  the 
resultant  displacement  at  O  due  to  the  whole  wave  is  equal  to— 

rfj  -  (^  4-0^  -  rfj  -l-  rfj  .   ,   .    =  rf,/2  (compare  p.  291), 

since  the  displacement  due  to  any  clement  is  equal  to  half  ihe 
sum  of  the  displacements  due  to  the  preceding  and  succeeding 
elements. 

Lei  C  and  F  (Fig.  231)  represent  [he  edges  of  a  circular  aperture.  If 
this  aperture  is  smalt,  (he  illuininalioTi  at  O  will  )k>sscss  a  maximum 
ur  minimum  value,  accutdinE  as  the  a|)crture  exposes  an  odd  or  even 
number  of  half-period  elements  of  ihe  wave  surface.  The  proof  of  ihb 
is  similar  to  thai  given  with  respect  to  a  narrow  rectangular  aperture  1 
(p.  434).  Consequently,  if  monochromatic  light  is  used,  and  the  screen 
TOR  is  moved  up  toward  the  apetlutc  from  a  distance,  the  point  0 
(Fig.  231)  will  become  alternately  dark  and  bright.  If  while  light  is  I 
used,  the  point  O  will  in  general  becoloured,  since  the  aperture  CF  may 
simultaneously  comprise  an  odd  number  of 
elements  for  the  red  A'aves,  and  an  even  num- 
ber of  elements  for  the  blue  waves,   01  rv'ei 

At  apoint  on  the  screen  between  O  and  N 
(Fig.  231),  Ihe  poleofthe  wave  surface  will  be 
excentric  with  respect  to  (he  aperture.     Lei 
us  suppose  that,  with  respect  to  O,  ihe  aper- 
ture comprises  four  half-period   cleinenis,  so 
Fic        _H  If   p   ™i       ''^'  '''^  ^'"^  "^  isjjark.     For  a  certain  point 
Elemenis  ciposed  by        "'  ^  small  distance  from  O,  about   half  of  the 
Circular  Ap«iuie.  fourth  element    becomes   intercepted  at   one 

side,  and  half  of  the  fifth  element  becomes 
exposed  al  the  opposite  Me  of  the  aperture  (Fig.  235).  The  dis- 
placement at  O  was  equal  to  ^((^-Hfl'jl/z-fl'ji  (compare  p.  435),  which 
is  a  minimum  value,  'since  dj,  d^,  and  d^  are  nearly  equal.  At  Ihe 
above-mentioned  point  on  one  side  of  O,  the  displacement  is  et^aaX  to— 
d,-d,-id^-djl  +djz  -  {d,  +  d,)/2  -  dj2  +  fl'.  2 
=  (•^  +  dt)h  (nearly). 
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■which  is  a  maximum  value,  and  coriesponds  to  a  bright  band.  Since 
the  illumination  will  be  uniform  at  all  points  at  the  same  distance  from 
O,  the  bright  hand  will  he  ciiculai.  At  a  point  farther  from  O  than 
that  already  considered,  half  of  the  third  element  will  become 
intercepted  al  one  side,  and  half  nf  the  sixth  element  exposed  at  the 
other  ude  of  the  aperture.     The  displacement  will  then  be  equal  to — 

d,-  d,  +  Jj2'  dji  +  4/1  -  Jtli  =  djt  -  dj2, 
which  is  a  minimum  value,  and  corresponds  to  a  dark  circular  band. 

Thus,  the  point  O  will  be  surrounded  by  a  series  of  circular 
bands  of  unequal  widths,  alternately  bright  and  dark.  If  the 
aperture  is  very  large,  these  bands  will  only  be  visible  near  the 
limits  of  the  geometrical  shadow,  as  in  the  case  of  a  straight  edge. 
If  the  aperture  comprises  only  a  few  half-period  elements  with 
respect  to  O,  the  poini  O  will  be  bright  or  dark,  according  to 
the  number  of  elements  comprised  in  the  aperture,  and  will  be 
surrounded  by  bands  alternately  bright  and  dark  (using  mono- 
chromatic light)  or  brilliantly  coloured 
{using  white  light).  If  the  aperture  is  so 
smalt  that,  with  respect  to  O,  only  a 
fraction  of  the  first  half-period  element  is 
comprised,  the  point  O  will  be  bright, 
but  there  will  be  no  bands  within  the 
geometrical  image  of  the  aperture.  With 
respect  to  a  point  Q  (Fig.  231)  within 
the  geometrical  shadow,  the  aperture 
exposes  a  number  of  short  lengths  cut 
off  from  succeeding  half-period  elements 
(Fig.  236).  The  point  Q  will  be  bright  Vio  sje.— Half.  Period 
or  dark,  according  as  the  aperture  com-  a^^br  aJ^K^^  '"' 

prises  an  odd  or  even  number  of  these 

fractional  elements  ;  in  other  words,  according  as  QC  -  QF 
(Fig.  231)  is  equal  to  an  odd  or  even  number  of  half  wave- 
lengths. Thus,  when  the  aperture  is  exceedingly  small,  its 
geometrical  image  on  the  screen  will  be  surrounded  by  a  large 
number  of  bands  alternately  dark  and  bright.  The  distance 
between  the  centres  of  two  neighbouring  bright  bands,  as 
proved  on  p.  436,  is  equal  to  DX/J,  where  8  is  the  diameter  of 
the  aperture,  and  D  is  the  perpendicular  distance  from  the 
centre  of  the  aperture  to  the  screen. 
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Fig.  237,  for  which  I  am  mdebted  to  Mr.  W.  B.  Croft,  is 
reproduced  from  photographs  of  diflraction  bands  due  to  four 
small  circular  apertures,  varying  in  diameters  from  2  mms.  to 
o'5  mm.     In  each  case  the  aperture  comprised  more  than  one 


Fiu.  jjj.— DLffiaclion  Bands  wElhin  the  Imafs  of  CitcuJar  Apertures.    CThe 

half'period  element,  so  that  bands  were  formed  within  its 
geometrical  image.  The  centre  is  dark  or  bright  according  to 
ilie  number  of  half-period  elements  comprised. 

Dlfiluction  in  Pin-hole  Oamera.— It  will  now  be  obvious  that 
no  advantage  can  be  obtained,  with  respect  to  the  pin-hole 
cnmera,  by  diminishing  the  aperture  so  that  it  comprises  less 
than  one  half-period  element  with  respect  to  the  screen.  If  the 
aperture  is  diminished  beyond  this  size,  each  point  of  a  luminous 
object  will  give  rise  to  a  broad  central  spot  encircled  by  rings 
which  extend  far  beyond  the  geometrical  image  of  the  point,  so 
that  the  complete  image  on  the  screen  will  become  confused 
(compare  Fig.  233). 

Shadow  of  Circnlar  Disc.— Since  the  half-period  elements  of 
a  spherical  wave  are  nearly  equal  in  area,  it  follows  that  there 
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will  be  little  loss  of  illumination  at  O  if  the  first  one  or  two 
elements  are  intercepted  by  an  opaque  disk.  For  the  illumina- 
tion at  O,  due  to  the  whole  wave,  is  proportional  to  (liji)^ ;  if 
the  first  element  is  intercepted,  the  illumination  is  proportional 
to  i-dtl2)\  while  if  the  first  and  second  elements  are  inter- 
cepted the  illumination  is  proportional  to  (i/j/a)'.  Since  rf,,  /^  rfa, 
.  .  ,  are  nearlyequal,  the  result  stated  above  follows  as  a  platter 
of  course.  This  remark- 
able result  was  first  de- 
duced  by  Poisson,  who 
considered  that  it  was  so 
far  at  variance  with  ihc 
recognised  properties  of 
light,  that  it  disproved  the 
wave  theory  by  a  reductio 
adabsurdum.  The  occur- 
rence of  a  bright  spot  at 
the  centre  of  the  shadow 
of  a  small  circular  disc 
had  nevertheless  been 
observed  by  Delisle  as 
earlyas  1715,  but  had  then 
attracted  small  attention, 
and  had  subsequently 
been  completely  forgotten. 

It  was  thus  lefl  for  Arago  to  show  that  here,  as  in  other  cases, 
the  results  of  experiments  are  in  complete  agreement  with  the 
predictions  of  the  wave  theory  of  light.  Arago  found  that  the 
shadow  of  a  circular  disc  %  mms.  in  diameter  had  a  bright  spot 
of  light  at  its  centre. 

Fig.  238,  due  to  Mr.  W.  U.  Croft,  is  a  photograph  of  the  shadow 
of  a  three  penny-piece,  A  pm-hole  was  illuminated  by  sunlight, 
and  at  a  distance  of  18  feet  a  threepenny- piece  was  suspended 
by  a  fine  wire.  The  sliadow  of  the  coin  was  allowed  to  fall 
directly  on  a  photographic  plate  at  a  further  distance  of  18 
feet.     A  bright  spot  is  seen  at  the  centre  of  the  shadow. 

Under  appropriate  conditions,  the  bright  spot  at  ihe  centre  of  thu 
shadow  is  seen  to  be  surrounded  by  line  circular  bands,  similar  in  origin 
to  those  found  within  the  shadow  of  a  narrow  rectangular  obstacle  {p432). 
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Out^e  the  geoinetncal  shadow  are  broad  diflVaction  bands  of  uneqntl 
widths,  ^milar  lo  those  produced  by  a  straight  edge.  The  diHractioii 
bands  due  to  the  fine  siis[>ending  wire  ate  cleaily  vidble  in  Fig.  238. 

Zone  Plato.— Let  PM^  (Fig.  239)  represent  an  imaginary  plane 
perpendicular  lo  the  plane  of  the  paper,  and  let  S  be  a  luminous 
point  in  the  plane  of  the  paper.  Draw  SP  perpendicular  to  ik 
imaginary  plane,  and 
produce  to  O.  Let  us 
determine  thedisplacc- 
ment  at  O  due  to  wave 
lets  produced  at  points 
in  the  imaginary  plane, 
under  the  action  of  the 
spherical  waves  diverg- 
ing from  S.  Let  M, 
be  a  point  such  thai 
the  path  SM,  +  M,Ois 
equal  toSP  +  PO+X/2. 
A  circle  surrounding 
P,  of  radius  equal  lo 
PMi,  will  enclose  an 
area,  the  wavelets  from 
which  reinforce  each 
■  other  on  arriving  at 
O.  This  area  constitutes  the  first  half-period  7one.  Let  M, 
be  a  point  such  that  SM^+MjO  =  SM,  +  M,0+X/2.  With 
-P  as  centre,  and  radius  PM^  describe  a  circle  on  the  imagin- 
ary plane.  Then  Che  annular  space,  bounded  by  the  concentric 
circles  of  radii  PM,  and  PM,,  constitutes  the  second  half-period 
zone.  Wavelets  from  this  zone  reinforce  each  other  at  O,  where 
they  produce  a  displacement  differing  in  phase  by  ir  from 
that  due  to  the  wavelets  from  the  first  half-period  zone. 
Similarly,  let  SMj-t-MaO  =  SM,+  y[,0+\l2.  Then  the  annular 
space,  between  the  circles  of  radii  equal  to  PMj  and  PMj,  con- 
stitutes the  third  half-period  zone.  Proceeding  in  this  manner 
we  can  completely  divide  the  plane  AB  into  half-period  zones 
surrounding  P. 

Let  Mn  he  a  point  on  the  external  boundary  of  the  nth  half-period 


— IllusRBtei  the  Theory  of  a 
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atone.     Then  SM«  +  MnO  =  SP  +  PO  +  «X/2.     Let  PM«  =  r,  while 
Sr  =  «,  and  PO  =  v.     Then,  if  SM„  =  w, 

w/^  -  u^  =  {m  -  u){m  +  u)  —  7^  'y 
,\  m  -  u  =  r^/{m  +  u)  =  r^/2u, 

since  m  differs  from  u  only  by  a  few  wave-lengths  of  light..    Thus— 

SM»  =  m  =  u  +  r^/2«. 
By  similar  reasoning — 

OM«  =  V  -h  i^/2v. 

SM«  +  M„of  =  SP  +  PO  +  —=u  +  v  +—)=  u^v\  -(-  +  -\ 
\  2  2  /  2  \«      vj 

.*.  /;.\  =  r^(  -  +  -  ),  and  r^  =        -     .   n\.    .    .    .    (i) 
\u      vj  u  t  V 

The  values  of  r  for  the  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  .  .  .  zones  can  be  found  by 
substituting  i,  2,  3,  ...  for  ;/  in  (i).  It  thus  follows  that  theeztemal 
radii  of  the  varions  zones,  for  given  values  of  t(  and  v,  are  propor- 
tional to  the  square  roots  of  the  natural  numbers  i,  2,  3,  .  .  . 

The  area  enclosed  by  the  «th  zone  is  equal  to — 

in'        ,  ,  uv 

IT  . .  ln\  -  n  -  I  .  A.J  =  »  .  — ■ —  .  A. 

U  ■\-  V  U    V  V 

Since  this  value  is  independent  of  «,  it  follows  that  all  zones .  are 
equal  in  area. 

Thus,  the  numerical  magnitudes  of  d^^  d.j^  rt^g,  .  .  . ,  the  dis- 
placements at  O  due  to  wavelets  from  the  various  zones,  diminish 
only  slightly  with  the  order  of  the  zones  (compare  p.  291).  The 
displacement  due  to  any  zone  is  equal  to  half  the  sum  of 
the  displacements  due  to  the  preceding  and  succeeding 
zones,  and  the  resultant  displacement  at  O,  due  to  all  of  the 
zones,  is  equal  to  d^ji.  Let  us  now  intercept  the  wavelets  from 
the  2nd,  4th,  6th,  .  .  .  zones  ;  the  resultant  displacement  at  O 
becomes  equal  to — 

d?i  +  </,  +  //j  +  ^  +  .  .  . 

which  is  many  times  greater  than  that  due  to  the  wavelets  from 
all  the  zones.  O  will  thus  be  a  point  of  maximum  illumination, 
or,  in  other  words,  light  from  the  luminous  point  S  will  be  brought 
to  a  focus  at  O.     The  connection  between  u  and  7/,  the  respective 
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distances  of  the  object  S  and  the  corresponding  image  O  from 
the  zone  plate,  is  given  by — 

I         I        «A. 

H        V         y 

where  r  is  the  radius  of  the  «th  zone.     Thus,  for  a  g-iven  zone 

plate,    — h  -  =    a  constant  value,  a  result   similar      to    that 

found  for  a  convex  lens.     Substituting  «  =  oo,  we  find  that  the 
focal  length  of  the  lone  plate  is  equal  to  f^jnk. 

We  thus  find  that,  with  regard  to  light  from  a  luminous  point  on 
the  axis,  a  zone  plate  acts  like  a  lens.      Luminous   points    at  small 
distances  from  the  axis  will  also  give  rise  to  images  at  small  distances 
from  the  axis,  so  that  the  similarity  between  a  zone  plate  and  a  lens  is,  so 
far,  complete.      But  a  zone  plate  has  the  peculiarity  that  a  number  of 
foci,  of  decreasing  intensity,  are  situated  between  it  and  the  brightest 
focus  already  mentioned.  For,  if  the  values  of  u  and  v  are  such  that  the 
first  zone  comprises  three  half-period  elements,  the  displacement  due  to 
wavelets  from  that  zone  has  the  value  {(ii  +  d^)/2  (p.  434).       Wavelets 
from  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  elements  will  be  intercepted,  while  those  due 
to  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th  elements,  transmitted  by  the  third  zone,  will  be 
equal   to  (^7  +  t/g)/2,  and  so  on.     Thus,  the  resultant  displacement  is 
equal  to — 

K  +  4  +  ^  +  fli  +   .  .  .  }/2, 

which  is  greater  than  that  due  to  the  wavelets  from  all  of  the  zones.  In 
a  similar  manner  it  can  be  proved  more  generally  that  a  luminous  point  at  a 
distance  u  from  the  plate  will  give  rise  to  a  series  of  images  at  distances 
^i»  ^2»  ^3»  •  •  •  determined  by  the  condition  that,  for  each  of  these 
values  of  v,  a  zone  comprises  an  odd  number  of  half-period  wave 
elements. 
The  positions  of  the  corresponding  foci  are  given  by — 

/i  =  ^/«A,    /a  =  r2/3«X,    /s  =  r^/s/iX,  &c. 

To  obtain  a  zone  plate,  it  is  only  necessary  to  draw  on 
paper  a  large  number  (about  230)  of  concentric  circles,  with 
radii  proportional  to  the  square  roots  of  the  natural  numbers, 
and  then  to  blacken  alternate  zones  ;  a  reduced  photograph  on 
glass  of  this  drawing,  constitutes  a  zone  plate. 

Fig.  240  is  reproduced  from  an  accurate  drawing  of  a  zone 
plate,  executed  by  Prof.  R.  W.  Wood.     If  this  is  reduced  by 
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photography  to  an  external  diameier  equal  lo  that  of  a  shiUing, 
a  zone  plate  will  be  formed  which  is  equivalent,  with  respect 


to  the  first  and  r 
focal  length. 

-  Lord  KayUigh  has  pointed  out,  Ihat  if,  instead  of  intercepting  the 
wavelets  fiom  the  2nd,  4th,  .  .  .  Sic.,  zones,  we  could  change  the 
phases  of  these  wavelets  liy  x,  we  should  obtain  at  O  (Fig,  239)  a  dis- 
placement equal  to— 

|i^  +  d,  +  d,  +  dt  +  di+   ... 
wbich  is  about  twice  as  great  as  that  due  to  the  1st,  3id,  5th,  .  . 
zones,  and  corresponds  lo  an  illumination  about  four  limes  as  great. 
This  has  been  achieved  by  Prof.  R.  W.  Wood.     A  glass  plale  was 
coaled  wilh  a  thin  layer  of  gelatine  impregnated  with  bichromate  of 
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pouah.  UDda  tbc  tuiao  dt  ligfat  tkhiomMed  gdUiiK  beconies  htai 
msA  perfectly  buDlaUe  in  ntn.  Ad  hmge  of  the  anc  pfale  (F^.  zf^^ 
was  foraml  oo  ihc  piFpaiEd  film  by  the  aid  of  a  cameia  and  lens,  as  in 
otdinaij  pboiugiapby.  The  pcttioDS  of  the  blmoompicd  bj  tbc  imaga 
of  IhewhilezoDKin  Kig.  £40  wen  rendend  insotnUe  bf  Ihe  action  of  ibc 
light,  while  the  rest  of  the  6I1D  ns  nnacted  npm,  ukd  was  Kftemids 
dis»rfved  Id  water.  By  tiia]  a  film  was  obtaioed  of  sach  thickoess  ibi 
light  fr«D  the  btighicst  |Brt  of  the  spectrum  was  Tctarded  an  odd 
numhei  of  waie-lci^hs  dahng  transniisaoa  throogh  it.  Since  ik 
film  tcmained  o*ei  the  tones  distinguished  by  odd  DDmbei^  the  1i^ 
liananitled  thfoi^  (he  latter  iraies  soSered  Ibc  lecjuisitc  phase  chai^ 

Prof.  Wood  has  substituted  the  abot-e  zone  plate  for  ibc 
object-glass  tA  a  telescope  and  obtained  good  definition.  The 
craters  on  the  moon  could  be  seen  by  its  aid.  He  has  also 
ebiaincd  landscape  photc^rapbs  by  using  a  loae  plate  with  a 


'VBflBolTinc  Pover  of  Optical  InstnmmitB. — .'^s  we  hait 
seen,  wave  propagation  is  closely  associated  with  interference.  I 
In  the  new  wave  surface  the  wavelets  from  the  old  wave  surface 
reinforce  each  other  ;   at  other  points  the    wavelets    interfere   | 
and  produce  no  resultant  effect.    We  have  also  seen  bow  a  I 
divergent  waie,  after  passing  through  a  convex  lens,  becomes 
convergent :  the  function  of  the  lens  is  to  retard  the  central 
portion  of  the  incident  wave.     The  convergent  wave   thus  pio- 
duced  is  propagated  by  reinToicement  and  interference,     'nic 
focus    is     the     small 
space     within     which 
all  of  the  secondary 
wavelets  re  inforceeach 
other  :  this  s[iace  will 
always  possess  a  cer- 
tain magnitude,  so  that 
the   optical    image  of 
a      geometrical     point  *■«■  a+i.— Roolving  Power  of  a  Lmb. 

will  never  itself  be  a 

point,  but  will  possess  finite  dimensions.     The  limits  of  the 

focus  correspond  to  the  points  where  the  wavelets  mutually 

interfere. 

Let  light-waves  diverge  from  a  point,  P,  on  the  axis,  AP,  of  a  lens,  L 
(Fig.  341),  and  be  btooght  to  a  focus  in  the  neiehbourhood  of  A.     It  is 
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required  to  determine  the  diameter  CB  of  the  image  formed.  The  point 
B  is  found  from  the  consideration  that  interference  must  occur  there 
between  the  secondary  wavelets  derived  from  the  main  wave  after 
emergence  from  the  lens.  It  is  obvious  that  the  wavelets  from  E  and  F, 
points  on  the  periphery  of  the  lens,  are  most  capable  of  interference, 
since  their  paths  differ  more  than  those  of  other  wavelets.  Accordingly, 
(FB  -  EB)  must  be  equal  to  X/2.  Join  FC.  Then,  by  symlnetry,  FC 
=  EB,  and  FB  -  FC  =  X/2.  Let  AL  =  v,  while  LF  =  r,  and  CB 
=  8.     Then,  by  reasoning  similar  to  that  used  on  p.  390,  we  have — 

\/29  =  r/v;     .-.  h-vxjir. (i) 

Between  the  points  C  and  B,  all  wavelets  reinforce  each  other,  while 
at  C  and  B  interference  commences.  Thus,  CB  represents  the  brightest 
part  of  the  image ;  outs|:de  the  points  C  and  B,  the  illumination  rapidly 
diminishes. 

It  thus  appc^ars  that  the  diameter  of  the  image  is  invenely 
proportional  to  the  aperture  of  the  lens.  This  is  a  result  of 
great  importance  :  it  explains,  for  instance,  one  great  advantage 
possessed  by  telescopes  of  large  aperture.  The  stars  may  be 
considered  merely  as  geometrical  points  of  light ;  but  the  image 
of  a  star  in  a  telescope  will  always  possess  finite  dimensions, 
which  are  diminished  by  increasing  the  aperture  of  the  telescope. 
Two  stars  may  be  so  close  together  that,  when  viewed  by  the 
aid  of  a  small  telescope,  their  images  overlap  ;  on  using  a 
telescope  of  greater  aperture,  their  images  may  be  rendered 
smaller,  so  that  each  is  distinct  from  the  other. 

In  certain  optical  instruments,  spherical  aberration  is  dimin- 
ished by  the  use  of  a  stop  which  allows  light  to  pass  only 
through  the  central  portion  of  the  lens.  This  arrangement 
entiails  a  considerable  loss  of  resolving  power.  Lord  Rayleigh 
has  pointed  out  that  it  is  preferable  to  use  a  stop  which  allows 
light  to  pass  only  through  the  peripheral  portion  of  the  lens  ; 
by  this  means  spherical  aberration  is  diminished  without  any 
loss  of  resolving  power. 

Let  G,  H,  be  two  luminous  points  equidistant  from,  and  on  opposite 
sides  of,  the  axis  AP  (Fig.  241).  In  order  that  waves  from  II  and  G 
shall  be  refracted  separately  by  the  lens  L,  they  must  arrive  at  the  lens 
distinct  from  each  other ;  in  other  circumstances  they  will  be  refracted  as 
one  wave  through  the  lens  and  will  form  a  single  image.  Thus,  if  the 
waves  coincide  with  each  other  at  L,  they  mlist  be  separated  by  about 
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half  a  wave-length  at  F,  or  FG  -  FH  =  X/2.  Let  P,  a  point  on  the 
axis  midway  between  H  and  G,  be  at  a  distance  u  from  L,  while 
HG  =  5'.     Then,  as  before— 

X/2^'  =  rlu'y     .'.  8' =  «X/2r. (2) 

Each  of  the  resultant  images,  as  previously  proved,  will  have  a 
diameter,  .8,  given  by  (i).  Let  D  be  the  distance  between  the  centres  of 
the  images.  Then,  since  the  magnification  of  the  distance  HG  by  the 
lens  is  equal  to  vju,  we  have — 

T>h  =  t'/fi ;  .  •.  D  =  -  .  —  =  —  =  », 
'  '  u     2r       2r 

so  that  the  images  will  just  touch  at  their  edges,  and  will  thus  be  just 
distinguishable. 

The  above  results  throw  an  important  light  on  the  theory  of 
the  microscope.     In  the  first  place  they  prove,  that  for  high 
resolving  power,  a  microscope  must  possess  an  objective  of 
wide  aperture.    Further,  since  the  distance,  y,  between  the 
nearest  points  which  can  be  resolved,  is  proportional  to  X,  it 
follows  that  anything  which  diminishes  X  increases  the  resolving 
power.     Since  the  wave-length  of  light  in  a  highly  refiacting 
medium  is  smaller  than  in  air,  we  can  understand  the  advantage 
of  usin^  Abbe's  homogeneous  immersion  (p.  78).     Finally,  a 
glance  at  Fig.  241  shows  at  once  that  if  HG  is  sensibly  smaller 
than  X  2  Jt  would  be  impossible  for  waves  from  H  and  G  to  arrive 
at  the  lens  distinct  from  each  other.  Thus,  we  can  never  hope  to 
see  any  object  which  is  Trrv  much  smaller  than  the  wave-length 
of  light ;  in  particular,  we  cannot  hope  ever  to  see  atoms  or  mole- 
cules.   This  restriction  is  quite  independent  of  the  perfection  to 
which  microscopes  may  be  brought :  it  is  inherent  in  the  nature 
of  light.     Dr.  Woodward,  in  America,  has  resolved  Nobert's 
set  of  test-lines  of  1 12,000  to  the  inch,  i^.  about  half  the  length 
of  the  blue  waves.     Much  further  than  this  we  cannot  expect 
to  go. 


at  a  Oratiiig. — We  must  now  examine  the  effects 
produced  when  a  number  of  narrow  opaque  obstacles,  of  equal 
breadths,  distributed  at  equal  inter\'als  in  a  plane,  are  interposed 
in  the  path  of  a  tmin  of  light-waves.  An  arrangement  of  the 
sort  descrilxxl  is  termed  a  grating.  Gratings  are  usually  made 
by  ruling,  with  a  diamond  point,  fine  equidistant  lines  on  the 
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jurface  of  a  sheet  of  glass  The  rulings  act  as  narrow  opaque 
obstacles,  separating  narrow  transparent  spaces  Gratings 
Frequently  contain  as  many  as  20000  or  even  40000  lines  to 
the  inch  ;  in  such  cases  the  lines  are  invisible  except  under  a 
powerful  microscope.  Photographic  reproductions  of  ruled 
gratings  are  also  frequently  used 

Let  AB  (Fig.  242)  represent  the  section  of  a  plane  grating, 
supposedperpendicuiar  to  the  plane  of  the  paper  Let  the  width 
of  the   clear  space  be- 

cutive  rulings  be  equal 
to  a,  while  the  width 
of  each  ruling  is  equal 
to   6.      The    distance 

(d-l-A),  comprising  one 

space  and  one  ruling, 

will  be  termed  a  grating 

elsment.  Points  in  tuo 

separated  by  a  dis- 
tance (a  +  6),  will  be  termed  eoTreiponduig  pointi  let  a 
train  of  plane  waves,  of  any  particular  period  be  incident  nor- 
mally on  a  grating  ;  the  transmitted  light  may  be  considered  to 
consist  of  an  indefinitely  lai^e  number  of  cvlmdncal  wavelets, 
each  being  produced  by  the  disturbance  in  one  of  the  very 
narrow  strips  into  which  a  transparent  space  may  be  supposed 
to  be  divided.  The  section  of  a  wavelet  by  the  plane  of  the 
paper  will  he  a  circle.  Remembering  that  a  ray  is  the  path 
traversed  by  the  disturbance  from  a  particular  point  in  a  wavelet, 
it  is  readily  seen  ihat  each  wavelet  gives  rise,  in  the  plane  of  the 
paper,  to  an  indefinitely  large  numl>er  of  rays  diverging  from  the 
point  at  which  it  takes  its  origin.  Let  us  now  consider  the 
resultant  effect  produced  by  the  rays  derived  from  all  points  in 
the  grating  spaces  ;  we  shall  at  first  confine  our  attention  to  rays 
which  make  a  certain  angle,  0,  with  the  normal  to  the  grating. 
If  these  parallel  rays,  as  represented  in  Fig.  242,  fall  on  a  lens, 
L,  of  which  the  axis  is  parallel  to  the  grating  normal,  they  will 
.  be  brought  to  a  focus  ai  a  point,  P,,  in  the  focal  plane  of  the  lens. 
Thus,  at  Pj  the  illumination  is  due  to  the  resultant  of  the  dis- 
turbances transmitted  along  the  various  rays.     If  the  various 
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disturbances  reinforce  each  other  at  Pj,  that  point  will  bt 
brightly  illuminated  ;  otherwise  it  will  be  dark.  We  nus 
therefore  determine  the  phases  of  the  disturbances  arriving  ai  P 
after  traversing  the  various  rays. 

From  B,  the  extremity  of  one  of  the  grating  spaces,  draw  EC 
perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  rays.  A  plane  wave,  ci 
which  the  section  coincides  with  BC,  would,  after  traversing  the 
lens,  converge  toward  P.  In  other  words,  no  relative  pbaw 
change  will  be  produced  between  the  various  rays  after  these 
,  pass  the  line  BC.  But,  before  reaching  BC,  the  various  ra;-s 
ha\'e  traversed  different  paths ; 
since  the  disturbances  in  the  plane 
of  the  grating  are  equal  in  phase, 
the  only  phase  changes  produced 
are  due  to  the  differences  in  the 
various  paths  traversed. 


Let  AB,  CD   (Fig.  243),     represent   . 
consecutive  grating  spaces,  separated  bj 
the  ruling  BC      Draw  AM  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  rays  which  make  an  angle, 
Fig.  1,3.— Diffraction  at  a  fl,  with  the  grating  normal.      Then  AM 

"  '"*■  makes  an  angle,  fl,   with   the   gralii^ 

surface.  Before  reaching  the  line  AM, 
the  disturbance  from  C  has  traversed  the  distance  CM.  On  the  other 
I  hand,  the  disturbance  at  A  originated  there.  Thus,  the  phases  of  ihc 
disturbances  at  A  and  M  will  be  equal,  or  will  differ  by  ir,  according 
I  as  CM  is  equal  (o  an  e?en  ot  odd  number  of  half  wave-lengths.  No 
further  phase  change  will  occur  in  the  rays  AE  and  CG  belbre  Ihoe 
meet  each  olhei  in  the  focal  plane  of  the  lens.  Tbey  will  ibus  reinforce, 
or  interfere  with,  each  other,  when  brought  (o  a  focus  by  the  Jem 
according  as  CM  is  equal  to  an  even  or  odd  number  of  half  wave- 
lengths. Produce  AM  to  cut  the  ray  DF  in  K.  Then,  the  phasi 
difference  in  the  rays  BH  and  DF,  at  the  points  L  and  K  in  tht 
line  AK,  will  be  equal  to  DK  -  BL  =  CM.  Thus,  the  rays  BH  and 
DF  will  reinforce,  ot  interfere  wilh,  each  other,  when  brought  to  a 
focus,  according  as  CM  is  equal  to  an  even  or  odd  number  of  half 
wave-lengths.  If  we  take  any  two  rays,  originating  at  "corresponding" 
points  in  the  spaces  AB  and  CD,  these  rays  will  reinforce,  or  interfere 
with,  each  other,  under  the  same  conditions.  Consequently,  the  wbol* 
of  tb«  njt  from  AB  will  roinlorot,  or  intarfore  with,  the  whobof 
thMO  from  CD,  agcording  ai  CM  ii  aqnal  to  ftntvenor  oddaambwof 
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lialf  waye-lengths.  Since  the  grating  is  supposed  to  be  uniform,  the 
rays  in  a  given  direction  from  pairs  of  consecutive  spaces  all  over  the 
grating  reinforce,  or  interfere  with,  each  other,  according  as  those  from 
any    two  consecutive  spaces  reinforce,  or  interfere  with,  each  other.  .'  ' 

Further,  CM  =  AC  sin  CAM  =  (a  +  d)  sin  0.  Thus,  the  point  P3 
(Fig.  242)  will  be  bl-ightly  illuminated,  due  to  the  mutual  reinforcement 
of  all  rays  making  an  angle  0  with  the  grating  normal,  when — 

(a  +  d) sin  0  =  n\, (i)       '  "  .  . 

M^here  n  may  have  any  integral  value,  including  zero.  On  the  other 
hand,  .P3  will- be  dark,  when — 

{a  +  d)sm0  =  {n  -{-  ^)\ (2) 

The  point  O  (Fig.  242)  corresjx^nds  to  zero  value  of  0.     This  point     /  > 

will  consequently  be  the  centre  of  a  bright  band.,    In  passing  along  ,  ' 

OD,  we  shall  arrive  at  a  point  for  which  the  corresponding  value  of  0 
satisfies  (2),  when  «  =  o.  Hete  there  will  be  darkness.  Further  on, 
we  shall  reach  a  point.  Pi,  for  which  the  corresponding  value  of  0 
satisfies  (i),  when  «  =  I.  This  point  will  be  the  centre  of  a  bright 
band.  Subsequently,  we  shall  alternately  encounter  dark  and  bright 
bands  as  we  proceed.  There  will  be  similar  alternations  between 
brightness  and  darkness  ^s  we  proceed  along  OE. 

We  have  previously  supposed  that  the  light  was  mono- 
chromatic. It  is  easily  seen  that  for  blue  light  the  point  P^  will 
be  closer  to  O  than  for  red  light ;  this  follows  from  the 
circumstance  that,  for  Pj — 

sin  01  =  \!{a  +  d) ; 

and  the  smaller  X  is,  the  smaller  will  be  the  value  of  6  satisfying 
this  equation.  Similarly,  for  blue  light  the  point  P2  will  be 
closer  to  O  than  for  red  light.  If  white  light  is  used,  the  central 
image  at  O  will  be  white,  but  as  we  pass  along  OD  we  shall 
successively  encounter  a  number  of  brilliant  spectra,  the  blue 
end  of  each  being  on  the  side  nearer  to  O.  The  spectrum  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  P^  is  said  to  be  of  the  ist  order,  while 
those  at  P2,  P3,  •  .  .  are  termed  the  spectra  of  the  2nd,  3rd, .  .  . 
&c.  orders.  Thus  the  order  of  a  spectrum  is  determined  by 
the  integral  value  of  n  substituted  in  equation  (i)  above. 

It  must  be  noticed  that  these  diffraction  spectra  are  formed  in 
the  focal  plane  of  the  lens  L.  On  removing  L,  they  can  be 
seen  by  the  unaided  eye  when  the  latter  is  unaccommodated,  so 

G  G  2 


J 
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that  parallel  rays  arc  focussed  on  the  retina.  In  that  case  tlK 
optical  system  of  the  eye  takes  the  place  of  the  lens  L  Tbe 
diffraction  spectra  will  appear  to  be  at  an  infinite  distance 
behind  the  grating. 

Diffraction  spectra  can  easily  be  observed,  without    special 
apparatus. 

ExPT.  71. — Look  at  a  distant  lamp  flame  through  a  cambric  huid- 
kerchief,  or  through  a  silk  umbrella.  A  nuinber  of  coloured  images  ol 
the  tlame  will  beohservetJ,  arranged  in  two  rectangular  directions,  these 
latter  being  [wrpendicular  to  the  meshes  of  the  fabric.  The  fine 
scratches  formed  in  clewline  ^^^  windows  of  railway  carriages  »ill  1 
sometimes  produce  diffraction  Spectra  of  a  distant  source  of  light. 

It  will  be  seen  from  equation  (t;,p.  451,  that  there  is  a  defiiuie 
relation  between  the  wave-lenfith,  *,  of  the  diffracted  light  :  tbe 

□rder,n,  of  the  spectrum:  the  width,((i  +  <*),  of  agrating  element: 
and  the  angle  of  diffraction,  6.  Thus,  the  formation  of  diffraclioo 
spectra  by  a  grating  gives  us  the  means  of  detennining  tht 
wave-length  of  light.  The  most  accurate  methods  of  ac- 
complishing this  will  be  described  subsequently  ;  the  following 
simple  method,  which  requires  no  special  apparatus,  is  of  some 


Exit.  72.— Coat  a  piece  of  plate-glass  with  linfoil  (p.  395),  and 
n  ihe  latter  to  form  an  elongated  A  (Fig.  244,  I). 
Mount  this,  with  ihe  cross-bar  of  the  A  hori- 
zontal, in  front  of  a  Bunsen  flame,  into  which 
common  salt  is  introduced  (p.  333),  Sujipotl 
a  place  of  tine  wire  gauie  in  a  plane  parallel  10 
that  containing  the  slits,  and  at  some  distancr 
in  front  of  the  latter.  Focus  a  small  telescoji 
on  a  distant  object,  and  then  place  it,  with  iu 
Fig.  u4.— IllustrateB  axis  perpendicular  to  the  £»"'«.  a'  a  distantt 

*-"?'■  7'-  of  about   3  feet  from   the   latter,   and  diitci 

toward  the  centre  of  Ihe  cross-bar  of  the  A. 
On  looking  through  the  telescope,  a  direct  image  of  Ihe  A  is  sesn, 
somewhat  oul  of  focus,  together  with  several  well-focussed  diffractioD 
spectra.  Adjust  ihe  gauze  so  that  one  set  of  wires  is  vpttical,  and  airm 
il  backwards  and  forwards  till  the  first  difiiaction  spectra  intersect  arh 
other  on  the  cross-bar  of  the  A  (Fig.  Z44,  II).  If  D  is  the  distance 
from  slii  to  graiing,  while  /  is  Ihe  lenglh  of  the  cross-bar  of  the  .A, 
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and  8  is  equal  lo  the  width  of  a  grating  element,  then  the  mean  wave- 
length, \,  of  the  sodium  light  is  given  by— 


The  values  of  /  and  B  can  be  obtained  by  the  aid  of  a  travelling 
microscope,  or  by  forming  enlaced  im^jes  on  the  screen  by  the  aid  of 
a  lens,  and  determining  the  magnification. 

The  theory  of  the  above  experiment  can  be  understood  by  reference 
to  Fig.  345-  I^t  "s  suppose  that  A,  B,  are  two  parallel  slits  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  of  the  paper,  while  CE  is  the  grating,  and  L  is 
the  object-glass  of  the 
telescope.  Rays  from  A, 
which  pass  in  straight 
lines  through  the  grat- 
ing spaces  to  the  lens, 
are  brought    to  a  focus 

for  the  position  of  A'  is 
indicated  by  the  broken 
lines.  A'  is  the  direct 
image  of  A.  Similarly, 
B  will  give  rise  to  an 
image  B'.  '  ""  "'"■  ■"•"  '  '^'■"■•"t- 

The  diffracted  rays 
which  leave  the  grating  normally  cross  each  other  at  the  principal 
focus,  /,  of  the  lens  L.  No  relative  phase  change  is  produced 
between  these  rays  after  leaving  (he  plane  of  the  grating.  Let  F, 
G,  H,  K  be  corresponding  points  of  successive  grating  elements.  Join 
AF,  AG,  AH,  AK.  With  A  as  centre,  and  AF  and  AG  as  radii, 
describe  the  arcs  FM  and  GN.  These  arcs  are  sensilily  straight,  and 
perpendicular  to  AG  and  AH  respectively.  Since  the  width  of  a- grating 
elementissmall,  AF,AG,AH,  &C-,  will  all  cut  the  axis,  OX,  in  points 
very  close  lo  the  grating,  and  MG  will  be  approximately  equal  to  NH. 
&c.  If  MG  =  X,  the  rays  diffracted  parallel  to  the  axis  from  F  and  G 
wi)l  reinforce  each  other  at  /;  similarly,  all  rays  diffracted  parallel  fo  the 
axis,  from  the  grating  element  FG,  and  the  one  below  it,  will  reinforce 
each  other  at/  and  a  similar  reinforcement  will  occur  with  respect  lo 
rays  diffracted  parallel  to  the  axis  from  other  elements.  Now,  ^  CFM 
=  ^  HGN  (approximately),  &c.  —  the  angle  of  incidence,  /,  of  (he 
nearly  parallel  rays  AG,  AH,  &c.     Then,  if  MG  =  X,  we  have — 


/C'Lehgi^  Delermiiu 


A/J  =  si 


[■(nearly)  =  IjxD, 
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where  //]  =  OA,  and  D  is  the  perpendiculM  distance  rrom  O  lo  the     , 
grating.  ' 

When  this  relation  holds,  there  will  be  a  bright  vertical  line  at/,  dw 
to  HiFnicted  rays  from  A.  From  sfmnieliy,  the  rayslioin  B,  which  ire  J 
diffracted  perpendicular  to  the  E'ating,  will  also  give  rise  to  a  bi^lii  ' 
Ijne  at  /.  By  moving  the  grating  backwards  and  forwards  until  tboe 
two  diffiacled  images  overlap,  we  may  ensure  that  the  above  equatku 
is  satisfied.  Using  two  slits  inclined  to  each  other,  and  adjusting  x 
that  the  inclined  difTracled  images  inteisecl  on  the  image  of  the  iuii- 
zonlal  slit,  greater  accuracy  is  olitained. 

OispwaTe  Power.— The  formula 

-  \  '  sin  9  -  KA/(fl  +  A)  ' 

indicates  that  different  values  of  X  correspond  to  different  values 
of  6.  Thus,  as  already  explained,  when  white  light  is  used  as 
an  illurninant,  a  spectrum  is  formed  somewhat  similar  in  appear- 
ance to  that  produced  by  a  prism.  Let  X  be  a  particular  wave- 
length corresponding  to  an  angle  of  diffraction  0  in  the  spectrum 
of  the  nth  order.  In  the  same  spectrum  let  a  slightly  longer 
wave-length,  X  -I-  (A,  correspond  to  a  slightly  larger  angle  of 
diffraction,  6  +  dB.  The  symbol  (A,  taken  as  a  -whole,  represents 
a  small  increase  in  the  wave-length,  and  the  symbol  rffl,  also 
taken  as  a  whole,  represents  the  small  increase  in  the  cotte- 
spionding  angle  of  diffraction. 
Then  the  diiperuv*  power  of 
the  grating  may  be  repre- 
sented by  the  ratio,  d«lth. 
This  is  equal  to  the  increase 
in  the  angle  of  diffractiop 
corresponding  to  unit  in- 
crease in  the  wave-Icngih. 

Let  AB  (Fig.   246)  represCTi 
a   grating,    comprising    the    K 
Fic;.  146.-T0deiern.me  ihe  Dispersive  rulings  a,  b,c,  d,  e,  ,   ,   .     Ld 

Puwtf  of  a  Graiing,  Q  aj,(|  D  be  the  b^innings  of 

the  1st  and  (N  +  l)lh  clot 
siMu:cs,  while  DF  is  the  direction  in  which  a  particular  wave-lenglh, 
\,  is  diffracted  lo  form  the  bright  spectral  band  of  the  wth  order. 
Draw  CE  perpendicular   lo  DF,  intersecting  the  latter  in  E.     Then, 
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since  the  relative  retardation  between  rays  from  corresponding  points 

in   consecutive  spaces  amounts  to  «X,  and  the  points  C  and  D  are 

separated  by  N  grating  elements,  it  is  obvious  that  DE  =  N«X.     Let 

I>G  be  the  direction  in  which  the  wave-length  X  +  d\  is  diffracted  to 

form  the  bright  band  of  the'wth  order.    DrawCH  perpendicular  to  DG, 

intersecting  the  latter  in   H.     Then,   DH  =  N«(A.  +  dK),      Let  the 

angle  of  diffraction  for  the  ray  DF  be  6,  while  that  for  the  ray  DG  is  "•?^ 

e  -I-  de.      Then,    z  DCE  =  B,  and  z  FDG  =  de  =  /:  ECH.      Also,  ^; 

DE  =  DC  sin  B  =  N(<2  +  b)  sin  0,  where  {a  +  b)  is  the  width  of  a  grating 

element  (p.  449).     Similarly,  CE  =  DC  cos  0  =  N(a  +  b)  cos^. 

Now,  DH  is  approximately  equal  to  DE,  plus  the  circular  arc,  of 
radius  CE,  intercepted  between   the   lines  CH  (produced)   and  CE. 

Thus— 

DH  =  DE  +  CE  .  flfd  =  N(a  +  b)  (sin  B  +  dB  ,  cosd). 
Thus— 

N(a  +  b)  sin  B  =  N«X. 

N(a  +  ^)(sin  B  -i-  dB  ,  cos  B)  =  N«(A  +  d\), 

,\  N(a  +  b)  ,  dB  .  cosB  =  1^H  .  d\ (i) 


and — 


dB  n 


d\      {a  +  b)  cos  B 


The  above  result  shows  that  the  dispersive  power  increases 
with  the  order  of  the  spectrum  observed,  and  is  inversely  pro- 
portional to  the  width  {a  +  ^)  of  a  grating  element.  When  6  is 
small,  cos  6=1  (approximately),  so  that  in  these  circumstances 
equal  increments  of  6  correspond  to  approximately  equal  in- 
crements of  wave-length.  For  high  order  spectra,  where  6  is 
large,  the  dispersion  increases  appreciably  with  ^,  and  therefore 
with  the  wave-length,  so  that  these  spectra  are  more  drawn  out 
at  the  red  than  at  the  blue  end. 

Resolving  Power  of  Grating.— We  must  now  determine 
the  breadth  of  each  bright  band  formed  in  the  focal  plane  of  the 
lens  L  (Fig.  242),  when  the  light  consists  of  only  one  wave-length. 
This  point  is  one  of  great  importance,  since,  if  the  light 
consists  of  two  wave-lengths  which  are  very  nearly  equal  in 
magnitude,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  obtain  two  distinct  lines  in 
the  spectrum  unless  the  breadth  of  the  band  due  to  each  wave* 
length  is  less  than  the  distance  from  centre  to  centre  of  the  two 
bands. 

Let/AB  (Fig.  ^46)  represent  a  grating  possessing  N  rulings,  «,  ^, 
&c.     Let  DF  be  the  direction  of  the  fays  which  reinforce  each  other  at 
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■       *  —  -  -      —  — 

the  centre  of  the  bright  band  of  the  nth  order.    Draw  CE  perpendicular 
to  DF  ;  then  DE  =  N«\  =  N(a  +  d)  sin  0. 

Draw  the  line  CH  in  such  a  direction  that  the  perpendicular  DH,  let 
fall  on  it  from  D,  is  equal  to  (N«  +  i)X.  The  rays  parallel  to  DG, 
which  proceed  from  points  at  opposite  edges  of  the  grating,  traverse 
paths  differing  by  DH  =  (N«  +  i)\.  Rays  parallel  to  DG,  which 
proceed  from  points  separated  by  a  distance  equal  to  Aa//  the  breadth 
of  the  grating,  traverse  paths  which  differ  by  {(N«  -f  i)a}/2  =  (N/2)«\ 
+  \/2.  Let  N  be  even  ;  then  the  above  difference  of  path  amounts  to 
an  integral  number  of  wave-lengths,  p/us  half  a  wave-length  ;  conse- 
quently the  rays  interfere  and  annul  each  other.  Let  us  now  divide 
the  grating  into  two  equal  portions  by  an  imaginary  line  parallel  to  the 
rulings.  Then  a  ray  parallel  to  D(j,  from  any  point  in  one  half  of  the 
grating,  will  interfere  with  a  parallel  ray  from  a  point  in  the  other  half 
of  the  grating.  Thus,  the  rays  from  the  whole  of  the  first  half  of  the 
grating  will  be  destroyed  by  those  from  the  second  half  Consequently, 
light  of  wave-length  equal  to  X,  will  cease  to  be  diffracted  along  DG, 
but  will  be  diffracted  along  any  line  lying  between  DF  and  DG.  ' 

If  N,  the  number  of  elements,  is  odd,  we  may  disregard  the  last 
element,  since  the  light  from  a  single  element  can  produce  no  appre- 
ciable effect  ;  the  above  reasoning  can  then  be  applied  to  the  remaining 
elements. 

Now  draw  CK  in  such  a  direction  that  DK,  the  perpendicular 
let  fall  on  it  from  D,  is  equal  to  (N;/  -  i)\.  Produce  DK  to  L. 
Then,  by  reasoning  similar  to  that  used  above,  it  can  be  proved  that 
light  of  wave-length  \  will  just  cease  to  be  diffracted  along  the 
direction  DL,  but  will  be  diffracted  along  all  lines  lying  between  DL 
and  DF. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  angles  QDFand  FDL  are  approximately  equal ; 
let  each  of  these  angles  have  the  value  </fl.  Then,  since  DF  makes  an 
angle,  0,  with  the  normal  to  the  grating  surface,  the  «th  bright  band, 
corresponding  to  a  wave-length  X,  will  be  formed  by  rays  diffracted  at 
angles  lying  between  {0  -  d0)  and  (0  +  d0). 

By  reasoning  similar  to  that  used  on  p.  455, 

DE  =  N;/A  =  N(«  +  b)  sin  0. 

DH=  (N«  +  i)A=  N(«  +  b){'&\vi0  ■\-  d0  .  COS0). 

DK  =  (N//  -  i)A=  N(d  +  d){sm0  -  d0  .  cosfl). 

.*.   'zN[a -{■  b)  cos 0  .  d0  =  2K (2) 

In  order  that  two  wave-lengths,  X  and  X  +  ^X,  shall  give 
separate  lines  in  the   n\h  spectrum,  their  angles  of  difTraction 
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iTiust  differ  by  the  value  of  2d6  given  in  (2)  above.     Altering  dO 
into  2dB  in  (i),  p.  455,  and  substituting  in  (2)  we  obtain — 

N«  .  d\  =  2X. 

dK       2  ,  . 

•••  T  =  nS <3) 

dk  is  the  smallest  difference  of  wave-length,  between  lines  of  a 
mean  wave-length  equal  to  X,  which  can  be  completely  resolved 
in  the  nih.  spectrum  of  a  grating  containing  N  rulings.     It  is,  of 
course,  assumed  that  the  telescope  objective  is  large  enough  to 
take  in  rays  from  all  the  spaces.     The  ratio  X//A  is  termed  the 
resolving  power  of  the  grating.     It  is  obvious  that  the  resolving 
power  increases  with  the  order  of  the  spectrum  observed.     It  is 
not   possible,  however,  with   an  ordinary  grating,  to  observe 
a  spectrum  of  very  high  order,  owing  to  the  decrease  in  bright- 
ness which  accompanies  an   increase    in  the  order.      With  a 
speotrum  of  given  order,  the  resolving  power  is  proportional  to  the 
total  number  of  lines  mled  on  the  grating. 

The  D  lines  differ  in  wave-length  by  6  tenth-metres,  and  this  mean 
wave-length  is  (roughly)  6,000  tenth-metres.  In  order  to  resolve  the 
D  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  thd^2n(r\ order,  the  grating  must  possess 
N  lines,  where— 


.'.  N  =  1,000.  ' 


N  X  2      6,000* 

Absent  Spectra. — It  sometimes  happens  that  for  a  value  of  ^ 
satisfying  (i),  p.  451,  no  spectrum  can  be  observed.  This 
happens  when  the  value  of  6  is  such  that  each  space  contains  an 
even  number  of  half-period  elements.  In  this  case  the  rays  fiom 
each  space  mutually  interfere  (compare  p.  434).  For  the  space 
AB  (Fig.  243)  to  contain  an  even  number  of  half-period  elements 
with  respect  to  the  direction  AE,  the  distance  BL  must  be  equal 
to  some  whole  number  01  wave-lengths.  For  this  condition  to 
be  satisfied — 

asm  6  =  n'K. 
Also,  from  (i),  p.  451, 

{a  +  b)  sin  B  =  nK. 

a  n' 

'  a  ^  b       n' 


•  t 
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Sitice  «'  and  n  rtiust  both  be  whole  numbers,  al{a  +  b)  must  be 
a  prdper  fractioii.  Let  a  and  3  be  the  smallest  whole  numbers 
which  measure  the  ratio  of  «  to  b  ',  thus  a  =  ka^  and  b  =  k^ 
ThenV(«  +  ^)  =  n'jn.  The  (a  +  ^)th,  2(a  +  /3)th,  3(a  +  0)th, . . . 
&c.,  spectra  will  then  be  wanting,  since  in  these  cases  the  spaces 
will  each  contain  2a,  4a,  6a,  .  .  .  half-period  elements. 

When  a^  by  and  the  spaces  and  rulings  are  of  equal  widths,  the  2ncl, 
4th,  6th,  .  .  .  spectra  will  be  wanting.  When  a  =  2^,  the  3rd,  6th, 
8th,  .  .  .  spectra  will  be  wanting. 

EXPT.  73. — Mount  a  diffraction  grating,  with  rulings  vertical,  on 
the  central  table  of  a  spectrometer,  the  telescope  and  collimator  of 
which  have  been  adjusted  as  described  on  p.  88.  Illuminate  the  slit 
with  a  sodium  flame,  and  observe  the  dififraction  spectra.  The  central 
table  should  be  rotated  until  the  ist  diffraction  spectra  occur  at  eqttal 
distances  on  opposite  sides  of  the  direct  image  of  the  slit.  Measure  the 
angular  distance  between  the  two  first  spectra,  divide  by  2,  and  substi- 
tute the  angle  so  found  for  6  in  (i),  p.  451,  where  «  =  i  ;  then  calcu- 
late the  value  of  A.  If  the  grating  contains  N'  lines  per  centimetre, 
[a  •\-  b)  =■  i/N'  cm.  Obtain  values  of  B  for  the  2nd,  3rd,  .  .  .  spectra 
in  a  similar  manner.  Show  that  sin  tf^  :  sin  63 :  sin  0g, .  .  .  =  1:2:3,... 

ExPT.  74. — Illuminate  the  slit  with  sunlight  reflected  from  a  mirror, 
and  obtain  the  wave-lengths  of  the  principal  Fraunhofer  lines  (p.  340). 

ExPT.  75. — Cut  a  number  of  rectangular  apertures  of  different 
widths  in  cards,  and  place  these,  in  turn,  in  front  of  the  grating,  and 
observe  the  difference  produced  in  the  resolving  power  with  respect  to 
the  D  lines. 

Diffraction  in  the  Microscopes— When  a  diffraction  grating, 
or  other  object  possessing  a  regularly  striated  structure,  is  being 
examined   under  a  microscope,  diffraction  spectra,   similar  to 
those  already  described,  are  necessarily  formed  in  the  focal  plane 
of  the  objective.  These  are  not  visible  through  the  eye-piece  when 
it  is  adjusted  to  give  distinct  vision  of  the  image  of  the  grating;  on 
removing  the  eye-piece,  and  looking  down  the  tube,  the  diffrac- 
tion spectra  can,  however,  be  seen .  Each  diffraction  spectrum  is  a 
region  of  maximum  illumination,  due  to  the  mutual  reinforcement 
of  wavelets  from  all  points  of  the  object.    If  we  have  two  gratings, 
one  with  twice  as  many  lines  to  the  inch  as  the  other,  the  spectra 
due  to  the  former  will  be  twice  as  widely  separated  as  those  due 
to  the  latter  ;  in  fact,  the  finer  rulings  lead  to  the  suppression  of 
the  1st,  3rd,  5th, .  .  .  spectra  obtained  with  the  coarser  rulings. 
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The  tst,  2nd,3rd, .. .  spectra  due  to  the  finer  grating  are  exactly 
similar  in  position  and  character  with  the  2nd,  4th,  6th, .  . . 
spectra  due  to  the  coarser  grating.  If,  now,  by  means  of  a  dia- 
plivagm  with  suitable  apertures,  we  stop  out  the  ist,  3rd,  5th, . . . 
spectra  obtained  with  ihe  coarser  grating,  the  diffraction  effects 
nre  similar  to  those  obtained  with  the  finer  grating.  On  now  re- 
placing the  eye-piece,  adjusted  to  view  the  image  of  the  grating, 
it  is  found  thai  this  image  comprises  twice  as  many  lines  as  are 
actually  possessed  by  the  grating  ;  in  fad,  the  appearance  pre- 
sented is  identical  with  that  of  the  finer  grating  mentionedabove. 
By  stopping  out  every  second  spectrum  siill  remaining,  the 
number  of  lines  seen  in  the  image  is  again  doubled.  On  slop- 
ping out  all  spectra  except  the  central  (direct)  one,  no  lines  at 
all  are  seen  in  the  image  ;  die  image  now  formed  is  similar  10 
that  of  a  grating  too  fihely  divided  to  be  resolved  by  the  objec- 
tive. It  thus  appears  that,  in  order  thai  a  microscope  shall  be 
able  to  resolve  an  object  possessing  a  regularly  striated  structure, 
it  is  necessary  that  ui  least  the  two  first  diffraction  spectra  (on 
opposite  sides  of  the  cenii-al  one)  should  be  visible  on  looking 
down  the  tube  after  removing  the  eye-piece. 

ConcavQ  Reflecting  Oratings— If  a  polished  surface  is  ruled 
with  fine  equidistant  hncs,  diffraction  effects  can  be  produced  by 
reflecting  light  from  the  polished  strips  between  the  rulings. 
Reflection  gratings  are  generally 
made  by  ruling  the  surface  of  a 
concave  mirror  of  polished  specu- 
lum metal  with  lines  which  he  in 
parallel  equidistant  planes.  In  this 
case,  as  we  shall  see,  no  lens  is 
needed,  the  spectra  being  focussed 
by  the  mirror  itself 

Lei  A,  C  (Fig.  247),  Ik  correspond-  Fin.  !47—Difl"r«iionai»  Con- 

ing   points    in    consecutive    polished  cave  Reiietimg  Giaiing. 

spaces    of    a    grating     (similar,    for 

example,  lo  A  and  C  in  Fig.  243),  ruled  on  a  concave  siirfocc 
with  centre  at  K.  Let  light  radiate  from  a  slit,  S,  perpendicular  lo 
the  paper.  It  is  required  to  determine  whether  the  diffracted  rays 
AO  and  CO  reinforce,  or  interfere  with,   each  other  at  their  point  of 
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Draw  the  ladius  KA.     Then,   i.  SAK  is  the  angle  of  incidence,  i,  lA 

the  ray  SA.  SimiUrly,  i  KAO  is  the  angle  of  diSraction,  0,  of  the  ray 
AO.  Since  the  points  C  and  A  are  very  close  together,  the  angles  lA 
incidence  and  refra-tion  of  the  rays  SC  and  CO  are  respectively  equal 
to  t  and  0,  to  a  close  approximation. 

With  O  as  centre,  and  radius  OC,  describe  the  arc  CD.  Wiih  S  as 
centre,  and  radius  SA,  describe  the  arc  AE.  The  lines  CD  and  AE 
are  sensibly  straight,  and  respectively  perpendicular  to  AO  and  SC. 

Since  AE  is  also  perpendicular  to  AS,  and  AC  is  perpendicular 
to  AK,  iCAE  =  i.  SAK  =  i.  Similarly,  l  ACD  =  i  KAO  =  ». 
Since  the  phase  change  produced  by  reflection  at  A  will  be  equal  (o 
that  produced  by  reflection  at  C,  the  difference  in  phase  of  the  wave 
disturbances  arriving  at  O  will  be  due  merely  to  the  difference  in  the 
paths  SCO  and  SAO.  Also,  since  SE  =  SA,  and  OC  =  OD,  the 
difference  in  the  paths  SCO  and  SAO  is  equal  (o  EC  -  DA.  If  AC 
=  (a  +  i)  (compare  p.  449),  (hen  EC  -  DA  =  AC  {sin  CAE  -  sin  ACDl 
=  (a  +  i)(ain  1  -  sin  6).  Thus,  the  rays  AO  and  CO  will  reinforce  eadl 
other  at  0  when — 

(fl  +  *){Mn.'-sin«)  =  «A, 

where  «  h  any  integer ;  n  will  have  n^ative  values  when  S  =■  {. 
\x\  NML  (Fig.  148)  be  a  concave  surface  with  centre  of  curvature  at  1 
K.  Let  this  be  ruleil 
with  lines  Ibnned  bj 
the  intersections  of  ' 
the  surface  with 
parallel  equidistant 
planes,  perpendicular 
to  the  plaae  of  the 
paper,  one  of  these 
planes  passing 
through  the  radius, 
KM,  drawn  tyom  K 
to  the  middle  point, 
M,  <rf  the  surbce. 
On  KM  as  diameter 
describe  the  circle 
RSMO.  Letanillii- 
minaled  sHt.  perpeti- 
uDcaic  dicular  10   the    plane 

of  the.  paper,  lie  9111- 
rcle  KSMO.  and    let   AC.  .AC,    be  anr 
■(   O, 
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a  point  on.  the  circle  KSMO,  due  to  the  diffracted  rays  AO,  CO, 
A'O,  CO,  from  the  grating  elements  AC  and  A'C.  Let  the  angles 
of  incidence  and  diffraction  at  A  be  respectively  equal  to  i  and  0, 
^vhile  the  corresponding  angles  at  A'  are  equal  to  i'  and  B', 
Then,  if  AC  =  A'C  =  {a  •¥  b),  the  relative  retardation  between  the 
waves  arriving  at  O  along  the  paths  SCO  and  SAO  is  equal  to 
(a  +  ^)(sin  i  -  sin  B),  Similarly,  the  relative  retardation  between  the 
waves  arriving  at  O  along  the  paths  SCO  and  SA'O  is  equal  to 
{a  +  ^)(sin «"  -  sin  6').  It  will  now  be  proved  that,  whatever  may 
be  the  position  of  A'C,  H  =  t,  and  0'  =  B, 

Join  KA,  KA'.  Then,  since  K  is  the  centre  of  curvature  of  NML, 
z  SAK  =  I,  and  z  KAO  =  B.  Similarly,  z  SA'K  =  t\  and  KA'O  =  B\ 
If  the  diameter  of  the  mirror  is  small  in  comparison  with  its  radius  of 
curvature,  the  points  A,  C,  A',  C,  will  lie  very  close  to  the  circle 
KSMO,  and,  as  far  as  the  angles  /,  i',  B,  ^  are  concerned,  may  be 
assumed  to  lie  on  that  circle.  Then,  since  the  angles  SAK  and  SA'K 
are  subtended,  by  the  same  arc  SK,  at  points  A  and  A'  on  the  circum- 
ference of  the  circle  KSMO,  these  angles  are  equal,  or  i  =  f*.  Similarly, 
since  the  arc  KO  subtends  the  angles  KAO  Jind  KA'O  at  points  A  and 
A'  on  the  circumference  of  the  circle  KSMO,  these  angles  are  equal, 
or  d  =  e'.       ' 

Since  A'C  may  be  any  grating  element  whatever,  it  follows 
that  if  diffracted  rays  from  any  two  consecutive  grating  spaces 
reinforce  each  other  at  O,  those  from  all  pairs  of  grating  spaces 
will  do  so.  Proceeding  from  K  along  KOM,  B  maybe  caused  to 
vary  between  o  and  7r/2.  A  number  of  points  can  be  found 
along  KOM,  such  that  the  corresponding  values  of  6  satisfy  the 
equation — 

[a  +  ^)(sin  /  -  sin  B)  =  «X, 

where  n  has  the  values  o,  i,  2,  3, .  .  . 

Thus  if.  a  slit,  S,  illuminated  by  monochromatic  light,  is 
situated  on  the  circumference  of  the  circle  KSMO,  a  number  of 
well  focussed  images  of  the  slit  will  be  situated  on  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  same  circle.  If  white  light  is  used  as  an 
illuminant,  a  number  of  pure  spectra  will  be  formed  round  the 
circle  KSMO. 

Bowland's  Orating. — The  late  Prof  Rowland  was  the  first 
to  succeed  in  ruling  fine  gratings  on  concave  speculum  metal 
mirrors.  He  utilised  the  principles  explained  above,  in  a  most 
masterly  manner,  so  as  to  obtain  a  normal  solar  spectrum  ;  i.e^ 
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a  spectrum  in  which  equal  distances  correspond  exactly 
increments  of  wave-length. 
Two  rails,  SA,  SB  (Fig,  249),  are 


>  equal 


lounted  on  a  strong  frame- 
work, so  that  their  direc- 
tions intersect  perpen- 
dicularly at  S.  GC  is  a 
wrought- iron  girder 
pivoted  near  its  ends, 
directly  over  the  rails,  on 
carriages  which  run  along 
the  latter.  Then  GSC  is 
a  right-angled  triangle, 
and  in  all  positions  which 
the  carriages  may  occupy 
S  will  be  on  the  circum- 
ference of  the  circle  of 
which  CO  is  the  diameter. 
A  vertical  slit  is  placed 
at  S,  the  intersection  of 
the  rails,  and  a  concave  grating,  with  its  lines  vertical,  is  mounted 
at  G  on  the  girder  CG.  The  radius  of  curvature  of  the  grating 
is  equal  to  CG,  and  the  axis  of  the  grating  is  adjusted  to  be 
parallel  to  the  length  of  the  girder.  Monochromatic  rays 
diffracted  so  as  to  cross  each  other  at  C,  will  have  ^  =  o,  and  i  = 
i-SGC.  Therefore,  in  order  that  a  wave-length,  X,  should  producs 
a  bright  line  at  C— 

(a  ^■  b)  5in  /  =  (a  +  i)SC/CG  =  BA. 

Since  CG  is  constant,  it  follows  that  as  the  point  C  moves  from 
S  along  SB,  the  ist,  2nd,  3rd,  .  .  .  diffraction  imagesof  the  slit 
are  encountered,  separated  by  exactly  equal  intervals.  If  while 
light  is  used  Co  illuminate  (he  slit,  the  spectra  of  the  1st,  2nd, 
3rd, ,  . .  orders  will  be  encountered  as  we  pass  along  SB.  These 
spectra  lie  along  the  circle  of  which  CG  is  the  diameter,  but  for 
a  spectrum  of  any  particular  order  the  wave-length  X,  which 
forms  a  bright  line  at  C,  is  exactly  proportional  to  the  distance 
SC.  Thus,  the  rail  SC  can  be  graduated  in  wave-lengths.  An 
eye-piece  can  be  used  to  observe  the  spectra,  or  the  latter  may  be 
photographed  directly  by  allowing  the  light  to  fall,  at  C,  on  a  pre- 
pared photographic  plate  bent  into  a  short  arc  of  the  circle  CSG, 
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Rowland  used  a  slit  about  O'025  mm.  wide.  A  grating  containing 
10,000  lines  to  (he  inch  was  generally  used  ;  a  space  5S  inches  wide  was 
ruled  on  a  6-inch  polished  surface,  of  which  (he  radius  of  curvature  was 
about  31 '5  feet.  The  phott^raphic  plates  were  about  30  inches  long, 
■z  inches  wide,  and  ^  inch  thick.  The  following  extract  describes 
Rowland's  method  of  photographing  the  solar  spectrum  ; — 

"  We  put  in  the  sensitive  plate,  .  .  .  and  move  to  (he  part  we  wish 
to  photc^iaph.  Having  exposed  that  part,  we  move  to  another  position 
and  expose  once  more.  We  have  no  thought  for  the  focus,  for  that 
remains  perfect,  but  simply  refer  to  the  table  giving  the  proper  exposure 
for  that  part  of  the  spectrum,  and  so  have  a  perfect  plate.    Thus,  we  can 


(m,! 


tSuMd).    The  two  broad  lands  mc  ihf  H  and  K  iints. 


photograph  the  whole  spectrum  ...  in  a  few  minutes,  from  the  F  line 
to  the  extreme  violet,  in  several  strips,  each  20  inches  long  (Fig.  250), 
and  we  may  photc^iaph  to  the  red  lays  by  prolonged  exposure.  Thus, 
the  work  of  days  with  any  other  apparalus  becomes  the  work  of  hours 
with  this.  Furtheimoie,  each  plate  is  to  scale,  an  inch  on  any  one  of 
the  strips  representing  exactly  so  much  difference  of  wave-length."  ' 

Orerlapping  of  Spectra.— When  while  light  is  diffracted  at 
a  grating,  the  wave-lengths  X,  X,,  X^  .  . .  which  are  diffracted  in 
a  direction  making  an  angle  6  with  the  normal,  are  given  by  the 
equation — 

(a-(-3)sinfl  =  «A  =  {«-itX,  =  («-2)Aj-(h-3)\3  =  ...=ix\„ 

where  X  is  supposed  to  be  a  violet  line  in  the  nth  spectrum,  and 
^1,  X:,  .  . .  are  longer  wave-lengths  corresponding  to  spectra  of 
lower  orders.    Thus — 

*,  =  «*/(«-  0,    \,  =  »V(»-2),... 
The  visible  spectra  of  the  ist  and  2nd  orders  do  not  overlap 
each  other ;  the  shortest  wave-length  in  the  1st  order  spec- 
trum which  would  overlap  the  violet  line  X  in  the  2nd  order 

I  H.  A.  Rowland,  Phil.  Kaf.  p.  '91,  Seputnber,  tSaj. 
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spectrum  is  given  by  X^  =*  2X,  and  since  the  visible  spectrum 
comprises  slightly  less  than  an  octave,  X^  would  be  an  infra-red 
wave-length.  The  line  Aj  =  3X/2  in  the  2nd  order  sf>ectrum 
overlaps  the  line  X  in  the  3rd  order  spectrum  ;  if  X  is  a  line  iD 
the  violet  (say  4,000),  then  Xj  will  be  a  line  in  the  orange  (6,000}, 
so  that  the  orange  of  the  2nd  order  spectrum  overlaps  the  violet 
of  the  3rd  order  spectrum.  This  overlapping  becomes  more  and 
more  noticeable  as  the  order  of  spectra  increases. 

If  we  examine  the  spectra,  not  only  for  visible  radiation%tHit 
also  for  the  infra-red  and  ultra-yiolet  rays,  no  spectrum  w9|l)e 
free  from  overlapping.  The  infrared  wave-lengths  from 'die 
1st  order  spectrum,  which  lie  between  8,000  and  16,000  i^^^ 
metres,  will  bodily  overlap  the  visible  spectrum  of  tkil^iMd 
order.  Thus,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  use  a  difB9^|||to 
grating  to  analyse  the  infra-red  solar  spectrum.  For  this  VMfton 
Langley  used  prisms  in  his  classical  researches  (p.  344V  'Wt 
may,  however,  determine  the  wave-length  of  any  particulalrJtKt 
of  the  infra-red  spectrum,  if  we  can  suppress  all  wave-1 
other  than  that  which  we  wish  to  measure. 

Wave-length  of  Infra-Red  Rays.— Langley  used  a 
reflecting  grating  to  calibrate  his  infra-red  prismatic  specttmn, 
after  the  following  manner.  Three  arms,  each  equal  in  ieagdi 
to  half  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  grating,  were  pivoted  at 
D  (Fig.  248).  One  arm  carried  the  grating  NL,  a  second  aim 
carried  a  bolometer,  while  the  third  arm  carried  a  screen 
pierced  with  a  narrow  vertical  slit.  The  invisible  spectnim 
was  caused  to  traverse  the  screen  by  rotating  the  prism ;  the 
radiations  at  any  instant  falling  on  the  slit  were  diffracted  by  the 
grating  NL,  and  as  the  arm  carrying  the  bolometer  was  rotated, 
the  bolometer  traversed  the  circle  KOM,  and  a  deflection  of  the 
galvanometer  occurred  at  each  point  where  the  diffracted  waves 
reinforced  each  other.  The  wave-length  was  then  calculated 
from  the  formula  given  on  p.  461. 

To  determine  the  wave-length  of  the  residual  rays  after  repeated 
reflections  from  rock-salt,  sylvine,  &c.  (p.  384),  Rubens  used  the  arrange- 
ment represented  in  Fig.  251.  Radiations  from  a  heated  Welsbach 
mantle,  A,  fell  on  a  slit,  s^  and  were  rendered  parallel  by  reflection 
at  a  concave  mirror,  ei.  They  then  traversed  a  grating,  g,  made 
from  silver  wires,  each  0*1858  mm.  in  diameter,  arranged  parallel  to 
each  other  at  intervals  of  0*1858  mm.     The  diffracted  radiations  fell 
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on  a  concave  mirror,  ;,,  l^  means  of  which  [hey  were  tnought  to  a  focus 
on  a  slit,  i,,  in  a  fixed  screen.  The  mantle  A,  the  slitii,  the  miiioi  e,, 
and  the  grating  £,  were  supported  on  a  framework  which  could  be 
rotated  about  a  vertical  axis  through  j-,  so  as  to  bring  point  after  point 
of  the  diffracted  spectra  on  /j.  After  traversing  i^,  the  radiations  were 
reflected  from  the  blocks  of  rock-salt  or  sylvine,  Pi,  Pa,  P„  Pj,  and 
then  fell  on  another  concave  mirror,  S.    By  this  latter  they  were  caused 


:k-Sal[  or  SyJvii 


to  converge,  so  that,  after  reflection  at  one  more  block  of  rock-salt 
or  sylvine,  Pj,  they  were  brought  to  a  focus  on  a  delicate  thermo- 
electric  pile,  nearly  surrounded  by  a  metallic  vessel,  T.  The  rays  not 
at  first  absorbed  by  the  pile  were  reflected  back  to  it  fi-om  the  walls  of 
the  vessel,  thus  increasing  the  delicacy  of  the  pile.  The  pile  comprised 
twenty  elements,  arranged  in  a  line  l8  mms.  long.  The  terminals  of  the 
pile  were  connected  with  a  galvanometer  «o  sensitive  that  an  elevatian 
of  a  millionth  of  a  degree  Centigrade  produced  a  deflection  of  I  mm.  ; 
H  H 
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The  mantle  A,  the  slit  jj,  the  mirror  ei,  and  the  grating  ^,  were  at 
first  adjusted  so  that  the  central  (direct)  image  was  thrown  on  the  slit  j«. 
A  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  was  then  observed.  On  -  rotating  the 
framework  canying  A,  J|,  e^  and  ^,  this  deflection  rapidly  diminished, 
but,  after  a  certain  rotation,  was  succeeded  by  another  deflection,  corre- 
sponding to  the  first  diffracted  image  formed  by  the  residual  rays  on  the 
pile.  The  wave-length  was  then  calculated  from  the  angles  of  incidence 
and  diffraction  of  the  radiations,  and  the  known  width  of  a  grating 
interval.  A  screen,  Jk,  could  be  interposed  to  cut  off  the  radiations  from 
the  grating. 

Dificnlties  in  Bnlixig  a  Grating. — The  resolving  power  of  a 
grating  is,  as  we  have  seen,  proportional  to  the  product  of  the 
order  of  the  spectrum  observed,  and  the  total  number  of  lines  in 
the  grating.  With  a  ruled  grating  the  spectra  of  high  orders  are 
too  faint  to  be  utilised  experimentally  ;  hence,  in  order  to 
increase  the  resolving  power  of  gratings,  the  general  practice 
has  been  to  rule  as  many  lines  as  possible.  Of  course  the 
resolving  power  can  only  be  increased  in  this  manner  when  the 
rulings  are  exactly  similar,  parallel,  and  equidistant,  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  grating  space. 

To  rule  a  fine  grating  with  a  great  number  of  equidistant  lines 
is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty.    An  automatic  dividing  engine, 
driven  by  clock-work,  is  used ;  the  ruling  diamond   point  is 
advanced  through  a  definite  distance  between  each  two  rulings, 
by  the  aid  of  a  carefully  cut  screw.    Any  imperfection  in  the 
screw  will,  of  course,  lead  to  irregularities  in  the  grating  ;  ^nd 
when  a  sufficiently  accurate  screw  has  been  made,  much 
may  be  lost  in  selecting  a  suitable  diamond  point,  and  the 
may  break  down  before  a  grating  is  finished.    Under  favt 
conditions  it  takes  five  days  and  nights  to  rule  a  6-inch 
having  20,000  lines  to  the  inch  ;  and  during  the  whole  of  tai 
time  the  temperature  of  the  ruling  engine  must  be  kept  const^ 
to  within  a  fraction  of  a  degree  Centigrade,  or  the  expansion  of 
the  screw  will  lead  to    irregular    ruling.    Thus,  it    becomes 
apparent,  that  the  resolving  power  obtainable  by  means  of  a 
ruled  grating  is  limited  by  mechanical  difficulties  which  it  will 
always  be  hard  to  overcome.     Few   ruled  gratings  possess  a 
resolving  power  as  high  as  that  calculated  from  (3),  p.  457. 
.  Michelson's   Echelon  Grating. — Professor  Michelson  has 
ijivented  an  ingenious  arrangement  by  which  an  enormous 
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n  resolving  power  may  be  obtained.  His  object  was 
a  grating  with  which  spectra  of  very  high  orders 
might  be  observed.  To  secure 
this  result,  a  number  of  exactly 
similar  plates  of  glass  are  built 
up  in  echelon  (or  in  steps)  (Fig. 
252),  all  steps  being  equal  in 
width.  Parallel  light  falls  nor- 
mally on  the  largest  plate,  and 
traverses  the  system  as  indi- 
cated by  the  shading  in  Fig. 
252.  The  light  emerging  at 
each  step  may  be  decomposed 
into  wavelets,  and  each  wave- 
let is  equivalent  to  a  number  of 
radiating  rays  ;  the  rays  froni 
consecutive  steps,  which  rein- 
force each  other  in  any  particular 
direction,  form  a  bright  band  in 
the  focal  plane  of  a  lens  pkced 
in  front  of  the  "  echelon." 


Ut  AB,   CD   (Fig.   JS3),  be  t 
rratiog.     Let  AB  =  CD  = 


steps  of  an  echelon 
while  the  thickness,  BC,  of  each  plate  is 
equal  to  t.  Light  arrives  at  all  points  of  AB 
in  the  same  phase.  Light  also  arrives  at  all 
points  of  CD  in  (he  same  phase,  but  this  phase 
generally  diffeis  from  that  correspondii^  to 
AB,  since,  after  )iassinE  the  plane  AB,  the 
light  has  lo  traverse  a  thickntss  /  of  glass 
before  reaching  CD.  Let  /»  be  the  refractive 
index  of  the  glass  for  waves  of  length  a. 
Then,  for  these  waves,  a  distance  /  in  glass 
is  equivalent  to  a  distance  id  in  air. 

Let  AE,   CF,  be  parallel  rays  from  corre- 

spon<ling  points   in   the  steps  AB   and  CD. 

Draw  CG  perpendicular  to  these  rays.  Then, 

before  reaching  the  plane  of  which  CG  is  (he 

trace,  the  ray  fromC  has  traversed  the  distance 

BC  in  glass,  while  that  from  A  has  traversed  the  distance  AG  in  air. 

Draw  BH  parallel  lo  AE,  and  draw  AK  perpendicular  to  BH.     Then, 

if  i.  CBlf  =  9,  AG  =  KL  =  BL-BK  =  BC  cos  CBL- AB  cosABK 

H  H   2 
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as  /  COS  0  -  a  sin  B,  Thus,  in  order  that  the  rays  AE  and  CF  shall 
be  in  the  same  phase  on  reaching  the  plane  GC,  the  difference  in 
the  paths  of  these  rays,  after  passing  through  the  plane  AB,  must  be 
equal  to  an  integral  number  of  wave-lengths ;  or — 

/*/-(/ cos B  -  asinS)  =  n\. 

When  the  rays  AE  and  CF  are  in  the  same  phase  in  the  plane  GC, 
any  two  rays  parallel  to  AE  and  CF,  from  corresponding  points  in  the 
steps  AB  and  CD,  will  be  in  the  same  phase  in  the  plane  GC.  If  all 
rays  from  the  steps  fall  on  a  lens,  those  which  make  an  angle  B  witb 
BC  will  reinforce  each  other  at  a  point  in  the  focal  plane  of  the  lens. 
Thus,  the  above  equation  gives  the  condition  for  a  bright  band  to  be 
formed  by  the  rays  diffracted  from  all  the  steps  (Fig.  252)  at  an  angle  9. 

When  B  is  small,  cos 6  =  i,  and  sinB  =  B  (approximately).  In  this 
case  we  have — 

ifl  -  i)i  ■{•  aB  =:  H\ (i) 

Echelon  gratings  have  been  made  with  thirty  steps,  each  glass  plate 
being  7*8  mms.  in  thickness,  the  width  (a)  of  a  step  being  equal  to 
I  mm.  To  determine  the  general  order  of  the  spectra  formed,  pot 
0  =  o  in  (i),  while  A  =  0*6  x  lo"'  mm.  (roughly  the  wave-length  of 
the  D  lines).     Then,  if  fi  =  i'6  — 

0*6  X  7 'S 

n  =  —z — 3  =  7*8  X  lo'  =  8,000  (roughly). 

o*6  X  io~^      '  *        \      b    jf 

Thus,  with  this  instrument,  the  spectra  observed  are  of  the  8,ooolh 

order.      The  resolving  power  of  the  instrument  (p.  457)    is  roughly 

equal  to — 

A        30  X  8,000 

■—  =  ^ =  120,000. 

.*.   d\  =  \/l'2  X  io\ 

Writing  X  =  0*6  x  10  ~  '  mm.,  we  find  that  wave-lengths  differing  by 
(i\  could  be  resolved,  where — 

dK  =  06  X  10-7(1*2  X  10')  =  5  X  10 -"mm. 

Remembering  that  the  D  lines  differ  by  6  tenth- metres,  or  6  x  10  -  ^  mm., 
we  see  that  the  echelon  grating  is  capable  of  resolving  lines  differing  by 
less  than  a  hundredth  part  of  the  difference  between  the  D  lines.  Such 
a  result  could  scarcely  be  attained  by  the  best  ruled  grating  procurable, 
owing  to  unavoidable  irregularities  in  the  ruling. 

The  echelon  grating  is  of  no  use  for  the  analysis  of  sunlight 
and  similar  purposes.     The  high  order  of  the  spectra  observed 
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makes   overlapping  inevitable.     It  is  only  used  for  examining 
particular  lines  to  see  whether  they  are  doublets,  triplets,  &c. 
The  collimator  and  telescope  of  a  spectrometer  are  adjusted  in 
the  usual  manner,  and  the  echelon  is  mounted  on  the  central 
table,  the  end  plate  being  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the 
collimator.     Light  from  a  vacuum  tube  is  analysed  by  a  prism, 
and  one  of  the  lines  is  thrown  on  the  slit  of  the  echelon  spec- 
trometer.    The  diffracted  images  are   then  observed  by  the 
telescope.     In  this  manner  the  red  hydrogen  line,  6563,  has 
been  observed  to  be  double,  as  predicted  by  Michelson  (p.  421) ; 
the  difference  in  wave-length  between  the  components  amounts 
to  1*4  X  io~8  mm. 

The  plates  used  in  making  an  echelon  grating  must  be  exactly 
equal  in  thickness,  and  their  faces  must  be  truly  parallel. 
To  secure  this  result,  they  are  cut  from  a  single  plate,  the  faces 
of  the  latter  having  been  ground  parallel.  Before  being  cut,  the 
plate  is  placed  in  the  path  of  one  of  the  interfering  pencils  of 
a  Michelson's  Interferometer  (p.  418);  any  irregularity  in  the 
surfaces  of  the  plate  produces  a  distortion  of  the  interference 
fringes. 


Questions  on  Chapter  XVII 

1.  Light  from  a  luminous  point  casts  a  shadow  of  a  straight  edge. 
Describe  and  explain  the  fringes  seen  near  the  edge  of  the  shadow. 
(A.  1891  and  1894.) 

2.  Light  is  diffracted  by  a  narrow  rectangular  obstacle  :  show  how  to 
determine  the  position  of  maxima  and  minima  of  brightness  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  edge  of  the  geometrical  shadow.     (H.  1896.) 

3.  The  photc^raph  of  the  shadow  of  a  very  small  circular  disc,  when 
enlarged,  is  found  to  have  a  bright  spot  in  the  centre.  Explain  this. 
(A.  1895.) 

4.  Light  issuing  through  a  narrow  vertical  slit  is  received  by  a  lens 
after  passing  a  fine  vertical  wire.  What  appearances  will  be  presented, 
and  how  may  they  be  explained  and  demonstrated  ?    (A.  1901.) 

5.  Homogeneous  light  from  a  point-source  falls  upon  a  convex  lens. 
Show,  by  general  reasoning,  that  at  the  geometrical  focus  there  will  be 
a  central  bright  spot  surrounded  by  dark  and  bright  rings,  and  show  that 
the  area  of  the  central  bright  spot  will  be  smaller  the  greater  the 
aperture  of  the  lens.     (Lond.  B.Sc,  Hons.  1895.) 
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6.  Describe  the  method  of  producing  a  diffraction  spectrum.  Explain 
what  is  meant  by  diffraction  spectra  of  different  orders,  and  state  bjr 
what  considerations  you  would  be  guided  in  selecting  for  obser\'atioD 
the  spectrum  of  a  particular  order.     (A.  1898.) 

7.  Explain  the  action  of  a  diffraction  grating,  and  prove  the  formok 
which  connects  the  wave-length  of  the  diffracted  light,  its  deviation, 
and  the  distance  between  the  lines  of  the  grating.     (A.  1897. ) 

8.  A  beam  of  white  light  proceeding  from  a  narrow  slit  is  thrown,  by 
means  of  a  lens,  on  to  a  screen.  Explain  the  appearance  which  would 
be  produced  by  placing  a  diffraction  grating  between  the  lens  and  the 
screen,  in  the  path  of  the  beam.     (A.  1889.) 

9.  Give  an  account  of  the  method  of  using  a  diffraction  grating,  and 
explain  how  the  spectrum  produced  differs  from  a  prismatic  spectrum. 
(A.  1896.) 

10.  Describe  fully  the  method  of  determining  the  wave-length  of 
light  by  means  of  the  diffraction  spectrum.     (A.  1893.) 

11.  Describe,  and  give  the  theory  of,  the  method  of  determining  the 
wave-length  of  light,  by  means  of  two  slits  and  a  diffraction  grating. 
(H.,I.,  1898.) 

12.  Fine  parallel  lines  are  ruled  closely  at  regular  intervals  on  a  glass 
plate  ;  explain  precisely  why  and  where  spectra  are  formed  when  the 
plate  is  illumined  by  a  beam  of  light  coming  through  a  lens  from  a  slit 
arranged  parallel  to  the  ruled  lines.  Explain  the  effect  on  these  spectra, 
of  the  closeness  of  the  ruling,  and  the  breadth  of  the  ruled  space.  (A 
1888.) 

13.  A  diffraction  grating  is  formed  on  a  spherical  sur^e,  and  a  slit 
^-parallel  to  the  lines  of  the  grating — is  placed  at  the  centre  of  the 
sphere.  Show  that  the  spectra  formed  lie  on  a  circle  passing  through 
the  centre  of  the  grating,  and  the  centre  of  the  sphere.  How  is  this 
arrangement  realised  in  practice  so  as  to  photograph  the  spectrum? 
(H.  1897.) 

14.  How  is  the  resolving  power  of  a  diffraction  grating  defined,  and 
how  may  it  be  calculated  and  tested  in  any  given  case  ?  (H.,  II.,  1901.) 

Practical 

1.  Determine  the  wave-length  of  the  red  lithium  line  by  means  of 
the  given  diffraction  grating.     (Lond.  E.Sc.  Pass,  1897.) 

2.  Determine  the  number  of  lines  per  centimetre  in  the  ruling  of  the 
given  diffraction  grating.     (Lond.  B.Sc.  Hons.  1899.) 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

POLARISATION  AND  DOUBLE  REFRACTION 

Polarisation  by  Beflection. — We  have  seen  that,  after  being 
transmitted  through  a  tourmaline  crystal,   light    exhibits  an 
absence  of  symmetry  about  the  axis  of  the  ray  (p.  324) ;  it  can 
be  transmitted  by  a  second  tourmaline  crystal  if  the  axes  of 
the  two  crystals  are  parallel,  but  it  is  intercepted  by  the  second 
crystal  when  the  axes  are  perpendicular  to  each  other.     This 
result    leads  to  the  conclusion  that  light  consists  of  waves 
in  which  the  displacements  are  transverse  to  the  direction  of 
propagation.     After  traversing  the  first  tourmaline  crystal,  the 
displacement  in  the  transmitted  waves  is  confined  to  a  single 
direction,  and  the  light  is  said  to  be  polarised.  Thus,  tourmaline 
possesses  the  property  of  transmitting  waves  in  which  the  dis- 
placements are  parallel  to  a  certain  direction,  and  intercepting 
waves  in  which  the  displacements  are  perpendicular  to  that 
direction. 

Light  may  also  be  polarised  more  or  less  completely  by 
reflection,  at  an  appropriate  angle,  from  the  surface  of  a  trans- 
parent medium.  We  can,  of  course,  detect  the  presence  of 
polarisation  in  the  reflected  light  by  allowing  it  to  traverse  a 
tourmaline  crystal  before  reaching  the  eye  :  if  a  rotation  of  the 
tourmaline,  about  the  ray  as  axis,  produces  any  change  in  the 
brightness  of  the  transmitted  light,  partial  polarisation  has  been 
produced ;  if  the  tourmaline  in  any  position  extinguishes  the 
light,  the  latter  must  have  been  completely  polarised. 

ExPT.  76, — Observe  the  light,  reflected  from  the  surfece  of  water, 
glass,  glazed  earthenware,  &c.,  through  a  single  tourmaline  crystal,  as 
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the  latter  is  rotated  about  the  line  of  vision.  More  or  less  variation 
in  the  brightness  of  the  transmitted  light  occurs  as  the  crystal  is 
rotated. 

When  light  Is  reflected  from  a   plane   surface,   the   incident  and 
reflected  rays,  together  with  the  normal  to  the  surface,  lie  in  a  single 
plane,  termed  the  Plane  of  XxioidenoQ.    The  angle  which  the  incident  ray 
makes  with  the  normal  to  the  surface  is  termed  the  Angle  of  Ineidenee. 
Now,  light-waves  in  which  the  displacements  are  perpendicular  to  i}ut 
plane  of  incidence,  will  be  reflected  under  different  conditions  from 
those  in  Vhich  the  displacements  are  in  the  plane  of  incidence.     In 
the  first  case,  the  wave  displacements,  being  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  incidence,  must  be  perpendicular  to  the  normal  to  the  surface,  and 
therefore  parallel  to  the  surface,  whatever  the  angle  of  incidence  may  be. 
In  the  second  case,  the  wave  displacements,  being  perpendicular  to  the 
incident  ray  and  in  the  plane  of  incidence,  will  make  various  angles 
v>ith  the  surface  as  the  angle  of  incidence  is  varied.     There  is,  then,  a 
certain  amount  of  a  priori  probability  that  light-waves,  in   which  the 
displacements  are  perpendicular  to   the   plane   of  incidence,    will  be 
reflected  for  all  angles  of  incidence  j  while   there   may   be   a    certain 
angle  of  incidence  for   which    the   waves,   comprising  displacements 
only  in  the  plane  of  incidence,  will   be   transmitted   without    giving 
rise  to  a  reflected  ray.     If  these  conjectures  are   correct,  we    should 
find  that,  for  a  certain  angle  of  incidence,  no  light  can  be  reflected 
except   that   in   which   the   wave  displacements  are  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  incidence;  while  for  the  same   angle   of  incidence   the 
transmitted  light  contains  all    incident  waves  in  which   the   displace- 
ments are  in  the  plane  of  incidence,  together  with  a  certain  proportion 
of  the  waves  in  which  the  displacements  are  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  incidence.     Thus,  the  reflected  light  would  be  completely  polarised, 
while  the  transmitted  light  would  be  partially  polarised. 

Examination  of  the  light  reflected  from  a  sheet  of  black  glass, 
shows  that  for  a  certain  angle  of  incidence,  the  reflected  rays 
are  almost  entirely  extinguished  by  a  tourmaline  crystal  with  its 
axis  in  a  certain  direction  ;  in  other  words,  the  light  reflected 
from  glass,  at  a  particular  angle,  is  polarised.  The  object  of 
using  black  glass  is  merely  to  absorb  the  rays  which,  in  the 
case  of  clear  glass,  would  be  internally  reflected  from  the  second 
surface.  The  light  is  polariBed  by  reflection  at  the  surface 
of  the  glass ;  the  polarisation  is  detected,  or  the  reflected 
light  is  analysed,  by  means  of  the  tourmaline  crystal.  But  a 
second  sheet  of  black  glass  may  be  used  to  analyse  the  reflected 
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light.  If  we  arrange  two  sheets  of  glass  so  that  both  are 
equally  inclined  to  the  horizon,  then,  if  a  ray,  reflected  vertically 
from  the  first  plate,  falls  on  the  second  plate,  the  angles  of 
incidence  in  both  cases  are  equal.  Keeping  the  inclinations  of 
both  plates  to  the  horizon  constant,  we  can  rotate  the  second 
plate  about  a  vertical  axis,  until 
its  normal  lies  in  a  plane  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  of  in- 
cidence with  respect  to  the  first 
plate.  In  this  case,  supposing 
the  displacements  in  the  ray 
reflected  from  the  first  plate  to 
be  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
incidence  these  displacements 
will  be  tn  the  plane  of  incidence 
ofthe  ia>  on  the  second  plate 
and  so  will  not  be  reflected  from 
the  latter  Fig  254  represents 
a  piece  of  apparatus  b>  means 
of  which  these  conclusions  may 
be  tested  A,  is  a  gKss  mirror 
which  can  be  rotated  about 
a  honiontal  axis  '\bove  this 
is  placed  a  black  ghss  mirror. 
An,  which  can  also  be  rottted 
about  a  honzontal  ixis  The 
supports  carrjing  Aj  are  fixed 
to  an  annulus  of  metal  which 
can  rotate  about  a  vertical  axis, 
o\er  a  circuhr  scale  graduated 
in  degrees  When  A,  and  Aj 
are  equal  Ij  inchned  to  ihe 
horizon  the  light  reflected  from 
Aj  varies  in  brightness  as  the 

framework  carrying  A;  is  rotated  about  a  vertical  axis  The 
brightness  is  greatest  when  the  normals  to  A,  and  Aj  he  in 
the  same  plane  «hen  the  normils  10  Aj  ind  ^j  lie  in  per- 
pendicular planes  the  brightness  of  the  reflected  light  is 
least  The  \ariation  which  occurs  in  the  bnghiness  of  the 
light  reflected  from  A    is  found  to  depend  on  the  angle  of 
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incidence.  If  the  latter  is  equal  to  57i°,  no  light  is  reflected 
from  A:  when  the  normals  to  A^  and  Aj  are  in  vertical  planes 
perpendicular  to  each  other;  thus,  for  this  angle  of  incidence, 
light  is  almost  completely  polarised  b)^  reflection  at  a  glass 
surface. 

The  above  experiment  proves  that  whan  light  ii  Ineident  at  u 
angle  of  67^°  on  a  gUis  inrflkes,  th«  reflaoted  UgU  eouiata  of  warn 
in  which  tbe  ditplaeementi  are  eonllned  to  a  certain  do&nito  dirMtian 
■t  right  anglei  to  the  ray.  No  information  is  obtained,  however, 
as  to  whether  the  displacements  are  in,  or  perpendicular  to,  the 
plane  of  incidence  ;  this  point  must  be  investigated  by  other 
methods.  In  order  to  avoid  any  assumption  in  this  respect,  we 
may  say  that  the  light  nflaeted  from  glui  at  ETf'  is  polariMd 
in  the  plane  of  incidenee.  The  transmitted  light  comprises  that 
part  of  the  incident  light  which  is  not  reflected  from  the  surface, 
and  thus  has  a  deficiency  of  waves  polarised  in  the  plane  of 
incidence,  or  an  excess  of  waves  polarised  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  incidence — assuming  that  the  incident  light  consists  of 
numerous  waves  in  which  the  transverse  displacements  make  all 
possible  angles  with  the  plane  of  incidence. 

Plane  of  Folarisation. — Let  a  ray  of  light,  polarised  by 
transmission  through  a  tourmaline  crystal,  be  incident  on  a  plate 
of  blackglass  at  an  angle  of  57^°,  As  the  tourmaline  is  rotated 
through  four  right  angles  about  the  ray  as  axis,  the  light  reflected 
from  the  glass  twice  acquires  maximum  brightness  and  is  twice 
extinguished.  When  the  light  transmitted  by  the  tourmaline  is 
most  plentifully  reflected  from  the  glass,  it  must  be  polarised  in 
the  plane  of  incidence.  We  thus 
d^ermine  (he  plane  in  which  the 
light  transmitted  by  the  tourmaline 
is  polarised  ;  this  plane  is  termed 
the  Plane  of  Folarieation.  Experi- 
ment shows  that  the  plane  of 
polarisation  of  tourmaline  is  per- 
pendicular to  the  axis  of  the  crystal. 
Brewster'B  Law.— The  polari- 
FiG.is5.-iiiusiratesBtewsier'a  sation  of  light  by  reflection  from 
glass  was  discovered  by  Malus  in 
1808.  About  1811,  Sir  David  Brewster  commenced  a  series  of 
experiments  with  regard  to  the  polarisation  of  light  by  reflection 
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at  the  surfaces  of  various  media.  He  found  that  light  is  almost 
completely  polarised  in  the  plane  of  incidence  when  reflected 
from  a  transparent  medium  at  a  particular  .angle,  termed  the 
Angle  of  Polariaation.  .  This  angle  varies  from  one  medium  to 
another.  His  researches  led  to  the  remarkable  law  that  the 
tangent  of  the  angle  of  polarisation  in  iiiimerically  equal  to  the  index 
of  refraction  of  the  reflecting  medimn.  Thus,  in  order  that  light 
should  be  polarised  by  reflection  at  the  surface  of  a  medium 
of  refractive  index  /a,  the  angle  of  incidence,  t,  must  satisfy 
the  equation — 

tan  t  =  fi. 

In  this  case  it  can  easily  be  shown  that  the  reflected  and  refracted 
rays  are  at  right  angles.     For,  since  sin  //sin  r  =  /u,  we  have — 

tan  t  =  sin  //cos  i  =fi  =  sin  //sin  r. 
. ".  cos t  =  smr  =  cos  I r), 

.  • .  /  =  -  -  r,  and  i  -{•  r  =  90°. 

A  glance  at  Fig.  255  will  show  that  this  relation  can  only  be 
satisfied  when  the  reflected  and  refracted  rays  are  at  right  angles. 

Brewster's  Law  applies  to  reflection,  not  only  at  a  denser,  but 
also  at  a  rarer,  medium.  It  can  now  be  proved  that  if  light  is 
incident  at  the  polarising  angle  on  the  upper  surface  of  a  sheet  of 
glass,  the  refracted  ray  will  be  incident  at  the  polarising  angle 
on  the  lower  surface  of  the  glass.  Let  /  and  r  be  the  angles  of 
incidence  and  refraction  at  the  upper  surface  ;  then  r  and  /  will  be  the 
angles  of  incidence  and  refraction  at  the  lower  surface,  and — 

sin  r/sin  /  =  -, 
A* 

while — 

sinr      sin  /  I       I 

tan  r  =  = =  -, 

cosr      cos  r  fi      /i 

since  1  is  the  angle  of  polarisation  at  the  first  surface,  and  therefore 
sin  i  =  cos  r. 

Thus,  the  light  reflected  from  both  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces  of  a 
sheet  of  glass  will  be  polarised  in  the  plane  of  incidence,  if  the  light  is 
incident  on  the  upper  surface  at  the  polarising  angle. 

Since  the  refractive  index  of  a  substance  varies  with  the  wave-length 
of  the  incident  light,  it  follows  that  a  substance  will  possess  different 
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angles  of  polarisation  with  respect  to  the  different  components  of  white 
light,  and  polarisation  can  only  be  complete  for  one  particular  wave- 
length at  a  time. 

M.  Jamin  has  found  that,  in  practice,  only  a  few  substances,  of 
refractive  index  about  i  '46,  completely  polarise  light  by  reflection.  As 
the  angle  of  incidence  of  the  light  increases,  from  oto  v/2,  the  proportion 
of  polarised  light  in  the  reflected  ray  at  first  increases,  then  reaches  a 
maximum,  and  finally  decreases.  An  experiment  performed  by  Lord 
Rayleigh  appears  to  explain  this.  In  ordinary  circumstances  light  is  not 
completely  polarised  by  reflection  from  water.  It  is  known,  however, 
from  sur&ce  tension  experiments,  that  the  surface  of  water  is  very 
easily  contaminated.  To  determine  whether  this  surface  contamination 
aflects  the  degree  of  polarisation  at  the  polarising  angle.  Lord  Rayle^h 
caused  a  stream  of  air  to  blow  along  the  surface  of  water  contained  in  a 
long  metal  trough,  so  that  all  impurities  were  blown  up  to  one  end,  and 
then  conBned  there  by  a  partition  let  down  into  the  water.  It  was 
then  found  that  light  of  any  partievlar  wave-length  is  completely 
polarised  by  reflection  at  the  uncontaminated  water  snifaee,  the 
angle  of  polarisation  being  that  given  by  Brewster's  Law.  Thus,  it  is 
probable  that  the  incomplete  polarisation  of  light  when  reflected  from 
the  surfaces  of  many  substances  at  the  angles  given  by  Brewster's  Law,  is 
due  to  unavoidable  imperfections  in  the  polish  of  the  surfrices.  Sir  G. 
Conroy  has  'found  that  the  optical  properties  of  a  glass  surface  change 
rapidly  during  the  first  few  days  after  the  final  polishing. 

Pile  of  Plates. — Only  a  small  fraction  of  the  incident  light 
is  reflected  from  the  surface  of  glass,  or  any  similar  transparent 
medium,  so  that  the  light  reflected  at  the  polarising  angle  is 
very  faint.  This  defect  may  be  overcome  by  reflecting  light 
at  the  polarising  arigle  from  a  pile  of  glass  plates  laid  one  upon 
another.  At  each  succeeding  plate  the  reflected  light  is  enriched 
in  waves  polarised  in  the  plane  of  incidence,  and  the  transmitted 
light  is  left  with  fewer  of  these  waves,  so  that,  with  a  reasonable 
number  of  plates,  the  reflected  light  contains  practically  all  of 
the  incident  waves  polarised  in  the  plane  of  incidence,  and  the 
transmitted  light  contains  the  rest  of  the  waves,  which  are 
polarised  perpendicularly  to  the  plane  of  incidence.  The  curves 
in  Fig.  256,  which  have  been  drawn  from  data  published  by 
Sir  G.  Stokes,  show  the  percentage  of  the  incident  light, 
polarised  in  the  plane  of  incidence,  which  is  reflected,  and  also 
of  that  which  is  transmitted,  by  piles  comprising  diflferent 
numbers  of  plates.     It  will  be  seen  that  90  per  cent,  of  the 
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incident  light  polarised  in  the  plane  of  incidence  i. 
from    a  pile  of  about  24  plates,  the  remaining  i 


being  transmitted;  a  furtht 
does    not   entail   a    propor- 
tional advantage. 
Thus, 


1  the  number  of  c 
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if  Lights  polarised 
Piles  or  Plates. 


I  pile  of  glass  plates 
aHordsua  a  ready  and  fairly  effi- 
cient means  of  polarising  ot 
analysing  light.  Lanterns  for 
optical  projection  are  frequently 
fitted  with  an  elbow  tube  in 
which  the  light  is  polarised  by 
reflection    at    a    pile    of   glass 

EXPT.  77.— Obtain  a  nunibti 
of  microscope  cover-slips,  and 
support  these  within  a  card- 
board tube  of  suitable  size,  so 
that  they  are  inclined  at  an 
angle  of  about  33°  to  the  axis 

of  the  tube.  A  coik  bored  with  a  hole  of  about  \  inch  diameter,  and 
then  cut  with  a  sharp  knife  at  an  angle  of  33°  with  the  axis,  may  be 
used  to  clamp  the  cover-slips  in  position.  About  16  to  24  cover-slips 
should  be  used.  Light  travelling  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the 
tube  will  fall  on  the  plates  at  the  polarising  angle,  and  the  transmitted 
light  will  be  polarised  perpendicularly  to  the  plane  of  incidence.  With 
"  this  simple  appliance  many  interesting  experiments  can  be  performed. 

Absolute  Direction  of  Displacement  in  Polarised  Ligbt.— 
We  have  seen  {p.  472)  that  with  regard  to  transverse  waves  re- 
flected from  a  transparent  medium,  we  might  reasonably  expect 
a  variation  in  the  angle  of  incidence  to  produce  the  greatest 
effect  when  the  wave  displacements  are  in  the  plane  of  inci- 
dence. Hence,  we  anticipated  that  light  polarised  in  the  plane 
of  incidence  (which  is  reflected  at  all  angles  from  a  transparent 
surface)  consists  of  waves  in  which  the  displacements  are 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  incidence,  and  thus  always  parallel 
to  the  surface.  On  the  other  hand,  the  waves  which  are  entirely 
transmitted  at  the  polarising  angle  may  be  conjectured  to 
comprise  only  displacements  in  the  plane  of  incidence.  It  is 
Mot  safe,  however,  to  lay  much  stress  on  such  general  con- 
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siderations  ;  as  we  shall  see  in  the  next  chapter  that  the  results 
to  be  anticipated  from  strict  reasoning  depend  on  the  mechanical 
theory  of  wave  propagation  which  we  adopt  At  present  we 
shall  merely  consider  the  experimental  evidence  as  to  the 
direction  of  displacement  in  polarised  light.  The  earliest 
evidence  in  this  connection  was  obtained  by  Sir  G.  Stokes,  frcm 
experiments  on  the  diffraction  of  polarised  light.  As  his 
conclusions  agree  with  those  arrived  at  by  later  experimenters, 
who  used  methods  more  easily  explained,  and  less  subject  to 
error  from  mechanical  causes,  these  later  methods  alone  will  be 
described. 

Scattering  of  Light  by  Small  Particles.— As  we  have  seen 
(p.  376),  ether  waves  tend  to  set  the  ultimate  constituent  particles 
of  matter  in  a  state  of  vibration.  When  the  period  of  the 
waves  is  very  long,  there  is  no  appreciable  relative  displacement 
between  the  ether  and  the  matertal  particles  ;  the  latter  follow  the 
wave  displacements  just  as  a  cork  rises  and  falls  on  the  smooth 
rolling  waves  of  the  open  sea.  With  waves  of  very  quick  periods 
the  case  is  different.  There  is  here  very  little  absolute  dis- 
placement of  the  material  particles  ;  before  an  impulse,  let  us  say 
from  the  crest  of  a  wave,  has  had  time  to  appreciably  displace 
a  particle,  an  impulse  from  the  trough  of  the  wave  tends  to  dis- 
place it  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  thus  the  particle  remains 
at  rest.  As  a  consequence,  there  is  a  considerable  relative 
displacement  between  the  ether  and  the  material  particles.  The 
actual  reaction  exerted  by  the  stationary  particles  on  the  undu- 
lating ether  is  the  same  as  if  the  ether  were  at  rest,  and  the 
relative  displacement  were  produced  by  a  periodic  motion  of  the 
particle  parallel  to  the  direction  of  wave  displacement. 

Let  A  (Fig.  257)  be  the  position  of  a  material  particle  in  the 
path  of  transverse  ether  waves.  The  particle  may  be  con- 
sidered to  possess  no  free  period,  and  to  be  perfectly  free  to 
move  in  any  direction  under  an  impulse  from  the  passing  waves. 
It  may  consist  of  a  number  of  molecules,  and  may,  for  instance, 
be  a  very  small  drop  of  water.  If  the  wave  displacements  are 
in  the  plane  of  the  paper  and  perpendicular  to  the  horizontal 
line  HC,  the  relative  displacements  between  the  particle  and  the 
ether  will  be  in  the  line  DE.  To  determine  the  effect  produced, 
we  may  suppose  that  the  ether  is  at  rest,  and  the  material  particle 
vibrates,  in  a  period  equal  to  that  of  the  waves,  in  the  line  DE. 
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This  vibration  will  produce  waves  in  the  ether.  If  we  consider 
a  spherical  wave  surface,  spreading  out  from  A  as  c 
obvious  that  the  displacement  will  be  equal 
G  and  K,  in  a  line  with  the  din 
at  these  points,  the  only  dis- 
placement which  could  be 
produced  would  be  longitu- 
dinal ;  i.e.  normal  to  the  wave 
sur&ce,  or  in  the  direction 
AG  and  AK,  and  the  evi- 
dence at  our  disposal  shows 
that  the  ether  is  incapable 
of  transmitting  longitudinal 
waves.  The  displacement 
will  be  a  maximum  at  H  and 
F,  and  here  the  displace- 
ment is  parallel  to  the  direc- 
tion of  vibration  of  the  par- 
ticle, or  to  the  direction  of  the  displacement  in  the  primary 
waves.  Draw  a  plane  through  FH  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  paper.  At  all  points  where  this  plane  cuts  the 
spherical  surface  FGHK,  the  displacement  will  be  equal  and 
parallel  to  that  at  F  or  H.  The  spherical  wave  surface,  of  which 
FGHK  is  the  section,  is  due  to  the  leattraiiv  of  the  primary 
wave  by  the  small  particle  at  A. 

Let  a  and  d  be  the  respective  amplitudes  of  the  primary  and  scattered 
waves.  It  is  possible,  by  a  simple  method  due  to  Lord  Rayleigh,  to 
determine  the  manner  in  which  the  ratio  dja  varieswiththelength,  A,of 
the  primary  waves.  The  ratio  o'/a  is,  of  course,  a  mere  number,  and 
cannot  therefore  depend  on  the  primary  units  of  length,  mass,  and 
lime  ;  in  other  words,  a'/a  possesses  no  dimensions.  Now  the  physical 
magnitudes  involved  in  the  problem  are — 

(1)  The  wave  velocity,  V. 

(2)  The  volume,  v,  of  the  particle,  which  depends  on  (he  cube  of  the 
linear  dimensions  of  ihe  latter. 

(jl  The  respective  densities,  p'  and  f,  of  the  particle  and  the  ether. 

(4)  The  distance,  r,  from  the  particle,  to  which  the  wave  has  travelled. 

(5)  The  wave-length,  a,  of  the  primary  wave,  which  is  equal  to  that 
of  the  scattered  wave,  since  the  periods  of  both  are  equal. 

Now  V  is  the  only  magnitude  involving  the  unit  of  time,  so  that  if  V 
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occurred  in  the  value  of  a'ja,  the  unit  of  time  would  be  involved.  The 
above  ratio  does  not,  therefore,  depend  on  V.  Since  the  unit  of  mass  is 
not  involved,  p'  and  p  can  only  occur  in  the  form  of  a  ratio  (p^p),  which 
is  a  mere  number,  and  need  not  be  considered.  We  are  now  left  with 
zff  r,  and  A,  on  which  quantities  the  ratio  a' fa  must  depend.  The 
amplitude  of  a  spherical  wave  varies  inversely  as  its  distance  from  the 
point  of  origin  (p.  276) ;  thus  a'ja  oc  i/r.  It  is  obvious  that  the  ampli- 
tude of  the  wave,  for  a  given  displacement  of  the  particle,  will  be 
directly  proportional  to  v,  the  volume  of  the  particle.  Thus  a' /a  oc  vjr. 
But  vjr  consists  of  a  quantity  involving  the  cube  of  .a  length,  divided 
by  a  length ;  its  dimensions  therefore  involve  the  square  of  a  length. 
In  order  to  get  rid  of  the  length  dimensions  we  must  divide  by  a 
length  squared,  and  the  only  remaining  length  at  our  disposal  is  \. 
Thus,  finally — 

In  words,  for  a  given  amplitude  of  the  primary  wave,  the  ampli- 
tude of  the  scattered  wa^e  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the 
wave-length,  and  the  intensity  of  the  scattered  light  varies  inversely 
as  the  fourth  power  of  the  wave-length. 

The  student  should  be  careful  to  realise  the  difference  between 
the  reflection  and  the  scattering  of  light.  A  reflected  wave  is 
formed  by  the  reinforcement  of  wavelets,  generated  at  neigh- 
bouring points  of  a  surface  on  which  the  primary  wave  is 
incident.  The  surface  must  therefore  have  dimensions  at  least 
comparable  with  the  wave-length  of  light.  When  light  is 
scattered,  only  a  single  wavelet  is  formed,  the  particle  at  which 
scattering  occurs  being  small  in  comparison  with  a  wave-length 
of  light,  and  the  ordinary  laws  of  reflection  are  not  obeyed. 

Let  us  now  consider  a  parallel  pencil  of  white  light,  travelling 
horizontally  from  south  to  north,  through  air  in  which  fine 
particles  are  suspended.  To  fix  our  ideas,  the  fine  particles 
may  be  supposed  to  be  due  to  smoke  such  as  that  from  a 
cigarette  ;  the  light  will  be  considered  to  be  polarised  in  such  a 
manner  that  its  vibrations  are  vertical.  The  scattered  light  will 
consist  mostly  of  blue  and  violet  rays,  since  the  intensity  varies 
inversely  as  the  fourth  power  of  the  wave-length.  Consequently, 
on  looking  sideways  (say  in  an  east  to  west  direction)  at  the 
pencil,  the  path  of  the  light  will  be  seen  by  means  of  the  blue 
light  scattered  from  the  particles.     Thus,  the  blue  colour  of  thin 
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smoke,  or  weak  milk  and  water,  is  explained.  But  no  light  will 
be  propagated  in  a  vertical  direction  from  the  particles,  since 
the  displacements  in  the  primary  wave  are  vertical,  and  therefore 
cannot  give  rise  to  horizontal  displacements,  which  alone  could 
l>e  propagated  vertically.  Thus,  the  path  of  the  light  will  be 
inTiflible  when  looked  at  from  above  or  below. 

Tyndall  found  that  these  phenomena  are  actually  observed 
when  polarised  light  passes  through  a  glass  tube  containing  fine 
particles  in  suspension.     He  allowed  air  to  bubble  through 
nitrite  of  butyl,  and  then  to  pass  into  an  exhausted  tube.    A 
small  amount  of  air,  which  had  bubbled  through  hydrochloric 
acid,  was  then  allowed  to  enter  the  tube  till  the  pressure  rose  to 
a  little  more  than  half  an  inch  of  mercury.     On  allowing  light 
from  an  arc  lamp  to  traverse  the  tube,  the  path  of  the  beam 
became  gradually  luminous,  acquiring  a  beautiful   azure  tint, 
which  in  time  merged    into  white.     The    action    of  the  light 
provoked  a  chemical  reaction  between  the  butyl  nitrite  and  the 
hydrochloric  acid,   and  a   cloud  was    formed,   of   which    the 
constituent  particles  slowly  increased  in  size  ;  when  of  suitable 
size,  the  violet  and  blue  rays  were  scattered,  giving  the  azure 
coloration  to  the  path  of   the  beam.     When  the  tube  was 
horizontal,  and  the  light  was  polarised  in  a  horizontal  plane 
(p.  474)  before  entering  it,  the  path  of  the  beam  was  found  to  be 
invisible  when  viewed  from  above  or  below,  but  was  brightly 
luminous,  when  viewed  horizontally.     The  displacements  in  the 
incident  polarised  light  must,  then,  have  been  vertical,  since 
no  light  was  scattered  in  a  vertical  direction  ;  and  thus  we  see 
that  light  polarised  in  a  horizontal  plane  comprises  wave  dis- 
placements executed  only  in  a  vertical  direction,  or  the  direction 
of  displacement  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  polarisation.    On 
examining  the  light  scattered  in  a  horizontal  direction,  it  was 
found  to    be    polarised  in  a  horizontal  plane,  as  we  might 
anticipate  from  theory. 

Professor  Tyndall,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  above 
beautiful  experiment,  was  unable  to  explain  it  on  the  wave 
theory  ;  the  explanation  given  above  was  subsequently  furnished 
by  Lord  Rayleigh. 

•  The  Blue  of  the  Sky. — Newton  considered  that  the  blue  of 
the  sky  might  be  produced  by  the  interference  of  light  reflected 
from  small  transparent  particles  suspended  in  the  atmosphere, 

I  I 
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It  was  subsequently  proved  that  a  blue  coloration  could  only  be 
produced  if  the  light  passed  through  thin  transparent  sheets^ 
and  even  then  the  tint  of  the  blue  would  be  different  from  that 
of  the  sky.  Brewster  found  that  the  light  from  the  sky  is 
polarised,  and  Tyndall  suggested  that  the  coloration  is  due  to  the 
scattering  of  light  from  very  small  water  particles  suspended  in 
the  upper  atmosphere.  There  is  now  little  doubt  that  the  blue 
of  the  sky  is  derived  from  scattered  light,  but  the  particular 
substance  which  produces  the  scattering  has  not  been  de- 
termined. Lord  Rayleigh  considers  that  a  good  case  could  be 
made  out  for  fine  particles  of  common  salt,  or  even  for  the 
oxygen  in  the  atmosphere. 

The  blue  tint  of  a  distant  mist,  or  of  the  smoke  from  a  wood  fire, 
must  have  attracted  every  one's  attention.  Some  rivers  have  an  in- 
tensely blue  colour,  due  to  finely  divided  particles  of  chalk  held  in 
suspension  by  the  water.  It  must  be  remembered  that  when  a  wave 
is  scattered  at  a  particle,  the  energy  of  the  scattered  wave  is  derived 
from  the  primary  wave,  and  after  a  sufficient  amount  of  scattering 
the  primary  wave  will  be  extinguished.  Thus,  a  ray  of  sun- 
light, which  has  travelled  a  sufficient  distance  through  the  atmosphere, 
will  be  partially  or  wholly  robbed  of  the  blue  and  violet  rays,  and 
the  remaining  light  will  be  of  a  yellow  or  red  colour.  This  accounts 
for  the  colour  of  the  clouds  at  sunset  or  sunrise,  and  the  beautiful 
tints  of  snow-clad  mountains  at  these  periods. 

Wiener's  Experiment. — We  have  seen  (p.  423)  that  when 
light  is  reflected  normally  at  a  perfectly  reflecting  surface,  the 
waves  approaching  and  receding  from  the  surface  combine  to 
form  stationary  undulations.  In  certain  circumstances  similar 
results  are  obtained  when  light  is  reflected  obliquely  from  a 
polished  surface.  Let  AB  (Fig.  258)  be  the  section  of  a  polished 
silver  surface  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  paper.  Let  CD 
be  the  section  of  one  of  a  number  of  parallel  plane  wave  fronts, 
also  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  paper,  incident  at  an  angle 
of  45°  on  AB.  The  reflected  wave  front,  CE,  derived  from  CD, 
will  also  be  inclined  at  45°  to  AB  ;  and  if  CD  represents  a  wave 
crest,  and  a  phase  change  equal  to  tt  occurs  at  reflection,  CE 
will  represent  a  wave  trough.  In  Fig.  258,  wave  crests  are 
represented  by  continuous  lines,  and  wave  troughs  by  broken 
lines.     Each  incident  wave  front,  as  it  travels  along  AB,  gives 
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rise  to  a  reflected  wave  front  differing  from  it  in  phase  by  jt, 
and  the  space  above  the  reflecting  surface  will  be  occupied  by 
the  two  setsof  waves  as  shown  in  Fig.  25S.  At  the  points  marked 
by  small  circles,  a  crest  of  an  incident  wave  is  superposed  on 
a  trough  of  a  reflected  wave,  or  -vice  versd.  These  points  tie  in 
straight  lines  parallel  to  AB,  and  correspond  to  planes  parallel  to 
the  reflecting  surface.  The  superposition  of  a  crest  on  a  trough 
will  produce  zero  displacement, ;/  the  displacements  in  the  two 
■waves  are  in  the  same  straight  line.  Now,  if  the  displacements 
in  the  incident  and  reflected  waves  are  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  incidence  {i.e.  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane 
of  the  paper),  this 
condition  will  be  ful- 
filled. If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  displace- 
ments are  in  the  plane 
of  incidence,  the  inci- 
dent wave  displace- 
ments will  be  parallel 
to  CD,  and  the  reflected  wave  displacements  will  he  parallel 
to  CE,  so  that  at  a  point  where  a  crest  and  a  trough  are 
superposed,  the  resultant  displacement  will  be  due  to  two 
component  displacements  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and 
interference  will  not  occur.  If,  then,  the  displacements  are 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  incidence,  a  number  of  equi- 
distant nodal  planes  will  be  formed  parallel  to  the  surface  ; 
between  two  consecutive  nodal  planes  will  be  a  region  of 
maximum  disturbance,  where  crests  are  superposed  on  crests, 
and  troughs  on  troughs.  If  the  displacements  are  in  the  plane 
of  incidence,  no  interference  will  occur,  and  no  nodal  planes  will 
be  formed.  The  perpendicular  distance  between  consecutive 
nodal  planes  is  equal  to  '*■!  .Ji,  and  is  therefore  very  small. 
An  imaginary  plane  inclined  at  a  very  small  angle  to  the 
reflecting  surface  will  cut  the  nodal  planes  in  parallel  straight 
lines,  and  by  diminishing  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  cutting 
plane,  the  distance  between  consecutive  lines  of  intersection 
can  be  made  as  large  as  we  please. 

We  have  already  seen  that  silver  salts  are  not  decomposed  in 
nodal  planes  (p.  424),  This  circumstance  was  utilised  by  Wiener 
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to  determine  the  conditions  under  which  nodal  planes  are 
formed.  He  obtained  a  perfectly  transparent  film  of  silver 
chloride  in  collodion,  on  a  sheet  of  glass.  The  thickness  of  the 
film  was  not  more  than  a  thirtieth  part  of  awave-leng^  of  light 
Polarised  light  was  reflected  at  an  angle  of  45°  from  a  plane 
polished  silver  mirror,  and  the  collodion  film  was  placed  in  front 
of  the  mirror,  being  inclined  to  the  latter  at  a  little  less  than 
four  minutes  of  arc  When  the  light  was  polarised  in  the  plane 
of  incidence,  it  was  found  that,  after  development,  the  photo- 
graphic film  was  crossed  by  equidistant  daric  bands,  separated 
by  transparent  spaces.  The  transparent  spaces,  in  which  the 
silver  salts  had  been  unacted  upon,  corresponded  to  the  inter- 
sections of  the  nodal  planes.  When  the  light  was  polarised 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  incidence,  the  film  was  uniformly 
blackened.  Thus,  nodal  planes  were  formed  only  when  the  light 
was  polarised  in  the  plane  of  incidence  ;  and  since  theory  shows 
that  nodal  planes  can  be  formed  only  when  the  displacements 
are  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  incidence,  it  follows  that  th» 
diiplaoements  in  polarised  light  are  perpendienlar  to  the  plane  of 
polarisation,  the  result  previously  deduced  by  Lord  Rayleigh 
from  Tyndall's  experiments. 

Wiener  also  proved  that  a  phase   change  amounting   to   w    occurs 
when  light  is  reflected  from  a  denser  medium.     A  photographic  film 
such    as  above    described   was   placed   in   contact   with   the  convex 
surface  of  a  lens,  and  light  was  allowed  to  h]\  normally  on  the  film 
through  the  glass  plate  on  which  it  was  supported.     Since  the  film  was 
very  thin  in  comparison  with  a  wave-length  of  light,   a  black  spot  sur- 
rounded the  point  of  contact  between  film  and  lens.     On  developing  the 
film,  a  circular  clear  space  was  found  to  surround  the  point  of  contact, 
thus  showing  that  a  node  was  formed  at  that  point.     This  proves  that  a 
phase  change  amounting  to  ir  occurs  when  the  light,  travelling  through 
the  film,  is  reflected  at  the  optically  denser  glass  (p.  283). 

Sesolntion  of  Displacements^ — It  now  becomes  clear  that  the  waves 
reflected  at  the  polarising  angle  from  a  transparent  surface  are  char- 
acterised by  displacements  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  incidence, 
or  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  glass.  Waves  in  which  the  displace- 
ments are  in  the  plane  of  incidence,  and  so,  as  it  were,  cut  into  the 
glass,  are  wholly  transmitted  when  incident  at  the  polarising  angle. 
Any  wave  front  will,  of  course,  cut  the  plane  of  incidence  in  a  straight 
line>     If  the  direction  of  displacement  in  the  wave  firont  makes  an  angle. 
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*,  with  this  line,  and  a  is  the  amplitude  of  the  wave,  then  the  latter  may 
be  resolved  into  a  wave  of  amplitude  a  cos  9,  vibrating  in  the  plane  of 
incidence,  and  another  of  amplitude  a  sin  9,  vibratii^  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  incidence.  The  former  wave  will  be  entirely  transmitted 
when  incident  at  the  polarising  ai^le,  and  (he  latter  will  be  partly  re- 
flected and  partly  transmitted.  Thus,  if  we  consider  ordinary  light  to 
be  characterised  by  vibrations  performed  indifferently  in  all  directions  in 
the  wave  front,  it  is  plain  that  each  vibration  may  be  resolved  in,  and 
perpendicular  to,  the  plane  of  incidence,  and  the  components  vibrating 
in  the  plane  of  incidence  are  entirely  transmitted  when  the  angle  of 
incidence  is  equal  to  the  polarising  angle,  so  that  the  reflected  light 
comprises  only  waves  vibrating  per)iendicula.r  to  the  plane  of  incidence. 

Double  Befraction.— In  1669,  a  Danish  philosopher,  Erasmus 
Bartholinus,  discovered  that  a  ray  of  light,  when  incident  on  a 
crystal  of  calcite,  is  not  refracted  according  to  the  ordinary  law, 
but  forms  two  refracted  rays,  one  of  which  does  not  of  necessity 
lie  in  the  same  plane  as  the  incident  ray  and  the  normal  to  the 
refracting  surface. 

Calcite  (otherwise  known  as  Iceland  spar)  is  a  transparent  crystalline 
form  of  calcium  carbonate,  and  was  at  one  lime  found  in  great  q^ianti- 
ties  in  Iceland.     It  crystallises  in  many  forms,  each  of  which  niay  be 
reduced,  by  cleavage,  to  a  rhombo- 
hedron,    bounded    by   six   similar 
parallelograms  with  angles  equal  to 
loi"  55'    and     78°  5'   (Fig.   259). 
Two  opposite  solid  angles,  a  and  *, 
are  contained  by  three  obtuse  angles, 
while  each  of  the  remaining  solid 
angles  is  contained  by  one  obtuse 
and  two  acute  angles.    Let  a  line  be 

drawn  fiom  either  of  the  poinls  a  Fig.  359.— Crystal  uf  iJalciie. 

or  i,  so  as  to  be  equally  inclined  to 

the  three  edges  meeting  there.  Tills  line,  or  any  line  drawn  parallel  to 
it,  is  termed  the  axis  of  the  ery»t»l.  If  the  crystal  is  cleaved  so  that 
all  of  its  edges  are  equal  in  length,  (he  line  joining  the  obtuse  solid 
angles  a  and  *  will  give  the  direction  of  the  axis. 

On  looking  through  a  crystal  of  caicite  placed  over  ati 
Illuminated  pin-hole,  two  bright  images  are  seen.  If  the  eye 
is  vertically  above  the  cr)*stal,  and  the  latter  is  rotated,  one 
image  remains  stationary,  and  is   termed  the  ordinary  image. 
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The  second  image  is  displaced  from  the  first  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  the  shorter  diagonal  of  the  rhombic  face  through 
which  it  is  observed  ;  this  image  rotates  with  the  crystal,  and  is 
termed  the  extraordinary  image. 

/    ExPT.  78. — Lay  a  small  crystal  of  calcite  over  an  ink  spot  on  a 
sheet  of  paper,  and  observe  the  two  images  formed,  and  the  rotation  of 
\the  extraordinary  image  with  the  crystal. 

Polaxisation  by  Double  Refraction.— When  a  crystal   of 

tourmaline  is  laid  over  one  of  calcite,  and  an  illuminated  pin-hole 
is  viewed  through  the  combination,  it  is  found  that  for  a  certain 
position  of  the  axis  of  the  tourmaline,  only  the  ordinary  image 
formed  by  refraction  through  the  calcite  is  seen.  If  the  calcite 
crystal  is  kept  stationary,  and  the  tourmaline  is  rotated,  both 
images  come  into  view,  the  ordinary  image  at  first  being  the 
brighter.  When  the  tourmaline  has  been  rotated  through  45', 
both  images  are  equally  bright ;  with  a  further  rotation  the 
ordinary  image  gradually  fades,  and,  when  the  tourmaline  has 
been  rotated  through  a  right  angle,  only  the  extraordinary 
image  is  visible.  But  light  which  is  transmitted  through  a 
tourmaline  crystal  in  one  position,  and  is  intercepted  when  the 
tourmaline  is  rotated  through  a  right  angle,  must  be  polarised. 
Consequently,  the  rays  by  which  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary 
images  are  seen  must  be  polarised  ;  and  since  the  extraordinary 
rays  are  intercepted  by  the  tourmaline  when  the  ordinary  rays 
are  most  freely  transmitted,  and  vice  versd,  it  follows  that  the 
ordinary  and  extraordinary  rays  are  polarised  in  perpendicular 
planes.  In  other  words,  the  wave  displacements  in  the 
ordinary  and  extraordinary  rays  are  executed  at  right  angles  to 
each  other. 

ExpT.  79. — View  an  illuminated  pin-hole  through  a  calcite  crystal 
placed  in  front  of  the  pile  of  plates  made  in  Expt.  77,  and  notice  that 
a  rotation  of  the  combination  about  the  direction  of  vision  makes  no 
difference,  but  a  rotation  of  the  crystal  or  the  pile  of  plates  produces 
the  changes  described  above. 

The  polarisation  of  light  by  transmission  through  calcite  was  dis- 
covered by  Huyghens,  soon  after  Bartholinus  had  published  his  discovery 
of  double  refraction.  Huyghens  was,  however,  unable  to  explain 
polarisation,  since  he  supposed  light  to  consist  of  waves  in  which  the 
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displacements  are  longitudinal,  or  parallel  to  the  direction  of  propaga- 
tJ.on.  It  was  not  till  Young  and  Fresnel  introduced  the  idea  of  waves  in 
^which  the  displacements  are  transverse  that  an  explanation  of  polarisa- 
t:ion  was  forthcoming. 

Befraction  of  Polaxised  Light  by  Calcite.— The  polariscope 
represented  in  Fig.  254  (p.  473)  is  furnished  with  a  horizontal  plate 
of  glass,  R,  placed  above  the  polarising  mirror  A^.  For  the 
present  we  may  suppose  the  mirror  A2  to  be  removed.  If  light 
is  reflected  at  the  polarising  angle  from  Aj,  so  as  to  pass  verti- 
cally upward  through  a  pin-hole  in  a  sheet  of  tinfoil  laid  on  R, 
and  then  through  a  crystal  of  calcite,  the  refraction  of  polarised 
light  through  the  calcite  may  be  studied.  The  direction  of  the 
axis  of  the  crystal  has  already  been  defined.  Imagine  a  plane, 
perpendicular  to  the  parallel  refracting  surfaces  of  the  crystal, 
and  passing  through  the  axis  or  any  parallel  line.  This  plane 
is  termed  a  principal  plane  of  the  crystal.  The  light  reflected 
from  Ai  is  polarised  in  the  plane  of  incidence,  or  in  the  plane 
containing  the  lines  aby  ^S.  This  plane  is  therefore  the  plane 
of  polarisation  of  the  light.  When  the  crystal  is  placed  so  that 
its  principal  plane  is  parallel  to  th^  plane  of  polarisation,  it  is 
found  that  only  the  ordinary  image  is  seen  on  looking  in 
the  direction  ^b.  Consequently,  the  ordinary  ray  is  polarised  in 
the  principal  plane.  If  the  crystal  is  rotated  till  its  principal 
plane  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  polarisation,  only  the 
extraordinary  image  is  seen.  Consequently,  the  extraordinary 
ray  is  polarised  perpendicularly  to  the  principal  plane.  Since  the 
direction  of  the  displacement  in  polarised  light  is  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  polarisation,  it  follows  that  light-waves,  in  which 
the  displacements  are  4§arallel  to  the  principal  plane  of  the 
crystal,  are  transmitted  along  the  extraordinary  ray,  and  those 
in  which  the  displacements  are  perpendicular  to  the  principal 
plane  are  transmitted  along  the  ordinary  ray.  To  put  this 
result  in  a  slightly  diff*erent  form,  the  vibrations  in  the  wave  front 
of  the  extraordinary  ray  are  ezeonted  in  a  plane  containing  the 
transmitted  ray  and  the  axis  of  the  crystal,  while  those  in  the  wave 
front  of  the  ordinary  ray  are  executed  at  right  angles  to  the  plane 
containing  the  transmitted  ray  and  the  axis  of  the  crystal. 

Law  of  Malus. — Let  us  now  suppose  that,  in  the  wave  front 
of  the  incident  polarised  ray,  the  direction  of  vibration  makes 
an  angle  6  with  the  principal  plane  of  the  calcite.     Let  a  be  the 
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amplitude  of  the  vibration  in  the  wave  front  of  the  incident  ray ; 
then  the  incident  wave  vibration  is  equivalent  to  a  vibration  of 
amplitude  a  cos  ^,  performed  parallel  to  the  principal  plane  <rf 
the  calcite,  conjbined  with  a  vibration  of  amplitude  a  sin  ^,  per- 
formed at  right  angles  to  the  principal  plane  of  the   calcite. 
The  vibration  of  amplitude  a  cos  6  is  transmitted  along  the 
extraordinary  ray,  and  the  intensity  in  this  ray  is  proportional 
to  a^  cos^  6  (p.  276).     The  vibration  of  amplitude  a  sin  0  is 
transmitted  along  the  ordinary  ray,  and  the  intensity  in  this  ray 
is  proportional  to  a^  sin^  6.    The  sum  of  the  intensities  of  the 
transmitted  rays  is  therefore  proportional  to — 

that  is,  tlie  snni  of  the  intensities  of  th&  transmitted  rays  is  equal 
to  the  intensity  of  the  incident  ray. 

Unpolarised  light  may  be  supposed  to  consist  of  waves  in  which  the 
direction  of  displacement  changes  many  times  in  a  second.  We  can 
observe  only  the  resultant  effects  produced  by  the  waves  in  intervals  of 
time  during  which  many  changes  occur ;  in  one  of  these  intervals  the 
direction  of  displacement  in  the  incident  unpolarised  ray  assumes  all 
possible  directions  with  respect  to  the  principal  plane  of  the  calcite. 
Consequently,  the  average  energies  (or  intensities)  of  the  ordinary  and 
extraordinary  rays  are  equal,  and  are  together  equivalent  to  the 
average  energy  of  the  incident  ray.  Thus,  if  Ao  and  A«  are  the 
effective  amplitudes  of  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  rays,  and  a  is  the 
effective  amplitude  of  the  incident  ray,  we  have — 

A<,2  =  A,2  =  a2/2.     .-.  Ao  =  A,  =  dt/Vi 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  two  similar  cry^ls  of  calcite  are  laid  face  to 
face,  and  a  pin-hole,  illuminated  by  unpolsSed  light,  is  viewed  through 
the  combination.  When  the  two  crystals  are  arranged  with  their  principal 
planes  parallel,  one  ordinary  and  one  extraordinary  image  is  formed 
just  as  if  a  single  crystal  of  the  thickness  of  the  two  had  been  used.  A 
small  rotation  of  one  of  the  crystals  brings  two  extra  images  into  view. 
If  dt  is  the  effective  amplitude  of  the  incident  unpolarised  light,  the 
effective  amplitudes  of  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  rays,  after  trans- 
mission through  the  first  crystal,  are  each  equal  to  aj  V2.  Let  tfbe  the 
inclination  of  the  principal  planes  of  the  crystals.  Then  the  extra- 
ordinary ray  E  transmitted  by  the  first  crystal  gives  rise  to  an  extra- 
ordinary ray  E«,  and  an  ordinary  ray  Eo,  after  transmission  through  the 
second  crystal.     The  amplitude  of  E«  is  equal  to  {a  cos  0)J  1J2,  while 
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the  amplitude  of  EqIs  equal  to  {a  sin  0)/^2,  The  ordinary  ray,  O,  trans- 
mitted by  the  first  crystal,  gives  rise  to  an  ordinary  ray,  O©,  and  an 
extraordinary  ray  0«,  after  transmission  by  the  second  crystal.  The 
amplitude  of  O,  is  equal  to  (a  sin  B)l  ^Jz,  and  the  amplitude  of  O^  is 
equal  to  (a  cos  9)1  ,J 2-  Thus,  unless  9  is  equal  to  zero  or  some  multiple 
of  »/2»  we  shall  see  four  images,  one  pair  being  generally  brighter 
than  the  other  pair.  The  intensity  of  either  of  the  four  corresponding 
rays  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  its  amplitude.  The  following  table 
renders  the  formation  of  these  images  clear  : — 

Intensities  of  Incident  and  Transmitted  Rays. 


Incident 
ray. 

Transmitted  by 
first  crystal. 

Transmitted  by  second 
crystal. 

Sum. 

a2  . 

\Oe  =  ia2sin2^     .    . 

fEo  =  Wsm^9     .    . 
\E«  =  4a2cos2e     .    . 

}w 

> 

Calcite  Cut  in  any  Direction. —We  have,  up  to  the  present, 
supposed  that  light  is  transmitted  through  a  natural  crystal  of 
calcite.  Calcite  may,  however,  be  cut  in  the  form  of  a  parallel 
plate,  the  faces  of  which  make  any  required  angle  with  the  axis 
of  the  crystal.  Generally  speaking,  phenomena  similar  to  the 
above  are  presented  when  light  is  transmitted  normally  through 
the  plate.  But  when  the  plate  is  cut  perpendicular  to  the  optic 
axis,  it  is  found  that  light  is  transmitted  normally  through  it 
without  the  occurrence  of  either  polarisation  or  double  refrac- 
tion. This  is  in  agreement  with  the  conclusions  already  arrived 
It ;  for  in  these  circumstances  any  plane  perpendicular  to  the 
ace  of  the  plate  will  be  parallel  to  the  transmitted  ray  and 
:he  optic  axis,  and'  therefore  vibrations  in  all  of  such  planes  can 
>e  transmitted. 

Huyghens's  Theory  of  Double  Befraction.— Although  Huy- 
yhens  was  unable  to  explain  the  polarisation  of  light  produced 
oy  transmission  through  Iceland  spar,  he  proposed  a  correct 
iheory  of  double  refraction.  It  is  found  that  the  ordinary  ray 
3beys  the  ordinary  laws  of  refraction  :  the  incident  and  refracted 
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ray,  together  with  the  normal  to  the  refracting  surface,  lie  in  a 
single  plane,  and  the  sines  of  the  angles  of  incidence  and  re- 
fraction bear  a  constant  ratio  to  eadi  other.     The  refraction 
of  the  ordinary  ray  takes  place,  therefore,  in  the  manner  already 
described  (p.  302) ;  the  refracted  wave  front  is  formed  by  the 
mutual  reinforcement  of  spherical  wavelets  originating*  at  the 
refracting  surface,  as  the  incident  wave  front  sweeps  along  it 
The  extraordinary  ray  does   not  obey  the  ordinary    laws  of 
refraction  ;  it  does  not,  of  necessity,  lie  in  the  same  plane  as  the 
incident  ray  and  the  normal  to  the  surface,  and  the  sines  of 
the  angles  of  incidence  and  refraction  bear  no  constant  ratio 
to  each  other.     The  direction  of  the  extraordinary  refracted  ray 
depends,  not  only  on  the  directions  of  the  incident  ray  and  the 
normal  to  the  refracting  surface,  but  also  on  the  direction  of  the 
axis  of  the  crystal.     If  the  angle  of  refraction  depends  on  the 
velocity  with  which  waves  are  propagated  within  the  refracting 
medium,  it  follows  that  the  extraordinary  wave  velocity  must 
depend  on  the  direction  of  propagation  relative  to  the  optic  axis. 
In  other  words,  the  properties  of  a  doubly  refracting  medium, 
with  respect  to  the  propagation  of  light-waves,  are  different  in 
different  directions.     Now,  in  a  substance  like  glass,  which  has 
the  same  optical  properties  in  all  directions,  a  disturbance  of  the 
ether  produces  only  a  spherical  wavelet.     In  a  doubly  refracting 
medium,  the  generation  of  spherical  wavelets  will  account  for 
the  ordinary  ray  ;  to  account  for  the  extraordinary  ray,  Huyghens 
supposed  that  a  second  wavelet  is  also  produced,  which  travels 
outwards  with  different  velocities  in  different  directions.     He 
assumed  the  form  of  this  wavelet  to  be  the  next  in  order  of  sim- 
plicity to  the  sphere,  i,e.  the  spheroid  or  ellipsoid  of  revolution. 
This  is  the  surface  generated  by  the  rotation  of  an  ellipse  about 
its  major  or  minor  axis,  just  as  a  sphere  is  generated  by  the 
rotation  of  a  circle  about  a  diameter.     Since  the  properties  of  a 
crystal  are  symmetrical  with  respect  to  the  optic  axis,  the  axis 
of  revolution  of  the  spheroid  is  assumed  to  coincide  with  the 
optic  axis  of  the  crystal.     When  light  is  refracted  at  various 
angles  through  a  crystal  of  Iceland  spar,  the  ordinary  and  extra- 
ordinary rays  make  smaller  and  smaller  angles  with  each  other 
as  their  directions  approximate  to  that  of  the  optic  axis  ;  along 
the  optic  axis  the  two  rays  merge  into  one.     It  may  therefore 
be  inferred  that  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  wave  velocities 
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are  equal  in  ihe  direction  of  the  optic  axis.  To  account  for  this, 
it  is  assumed  thai  the  spherical  and  spheroidal  wave  surfaces 
touch  each  other  at  the  extremities  of  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the 
generating  ellipse.  We  now 
have  a  complete  picture  of 
the  two  wave  surfaces  gene- 
rated by  a  disturbance  at  any 
point  in  a  doubly  refracting 
medium.  In  the  case  of  crys- 
tals like  Iceland  spar,  the 
spheroid  is  oblate,  i.e.  the 
generating  ellipse  rotates 
about  its  shorter  diameter. 
Consequently,  the  spherical 
sheet  of  the  wave  surface  is 
entirely    enclosed     by     the 

ellipsoidal  sheet.  Fig.  260  represents  the  sections  of  the  two 
sheets  by  three  mutually  perpendicular  planes,  all  of  which  pass 
through  the  common  centre  of  the  sphere  and  ellipsoid,  while 
two  intersect  in  the  axis  of  the  ellipsoid.  A  crystal  possessing 
this   form    of  wave   surface    is    termed   nega/i-ve.     In    certain 


entirely  within  the  spherical 
sheet  (Fig.  261).  In  this 
case  the  ellipsoid  is  prolate, 
being  formed  by  the  rotation 
of  an  ell  pse  about  its  major 
diameter  the  latter  being 
equal  in  length  to  the  dia 
meter  of  the  spherical  wave 

We    can    now  follow  the 
process  of  double  refraction 


Let   LB  (Fie   262)  represent 

ihe  surbce  of  a  doubly  refracting 

plane  of  the  paper.     Let 

:,  also  perpendicular  10  the 

uhen  the  incidenl  wave  front  passes 
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A,  two  wavelets  start  from  that  point  and  spread  out  within  the  crystal. 
One  wavelet  has  the  form  of  a  sphere,  and  enlaces  equally  in  all 
directions ;  the  other  wavelet  has  the  form  of  an  ellipsoid,  its  ini<  of 
symmetry  being  parallel  to  the  optic  axis  of  the  crystaL  In  Kig.  z6l, 
the  axis  of  symmetiy  of  the  ellipsoid  is  represented  by  AF,  so  that  iIk 
optic  axis  of  the  crystal  is  supposed  to  be  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the 
paper.  This  is  merely  done  for  convenience  of  representation  ;  in  the 
general  case  the  optic  axis  may  possess  any  direction,  and  the  axis  of 
symmetry  of  the  ellips- 
oid must  be  drawn, 
in  imagination,  paral 
lei  to  that  direction. 

At  the  instant  when 
the  incident  wave 
reaches  B,  havii^ 
travelled  over  the  dis- 
tance CB  after  passii^ 
A,  let  the  spherical 
and  elHpsoidal   wave- 


tions      DEFG 
HKFL.       From 


:c!ipy 


draw  the  line  BE  so 
as  to  touch  the  circle  DEFG.  A  plane  through  BE  perpendicular 
to  the  paper  will  touch  all  the  spherical  wavelets  generated  between  A 
and  B  (p.  303),  and  this  plane  represents  the  ordinal^  WST8  front 
Further,  AE  represents  the  ordinary  rebsoted  ray  corresponding  to 
the  incident  ray  MA.  Through  B  draw  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  paper,  so  as  to  touch  the  ellipsoid  HKFL;  then  this 
plane  touches  all  the  ellipsoidal  wavelets  generated  between  A  and 
B,  and  constitutes  the  extraordinary  wave  front.  When  the  aiis 
of  the  ellipsoid  is  either  in,  or  perpendicular  to,  the  plane  of  the 
paper,  the  extraordinary  wave  front  touches  the  ellipsoid  at  a  point 
K  in  the  plane  of  the  paper;  but  in  the  general  case  the  point  irf 
contact  of  the  wave  front  with  the  ellipsoid  may  be  either  above  01 
below  the  plane  of  the  paper.  The  ellipsoidal  wavelets  generated 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  point  A  intersect  each  other 
in  the  point  where  the  plane  wave  front  BK  touches  the  ellipsoid 
HKFL.  Thus,  wavelets  generated  near  A  reinforce  each  other  at  K, 
and  AK  is  the  extntordinary  ray  corresponding  to  the  incident  ray 
MA.  When  the  incident  ray  lies  in  the  same  plane  as  the  normal  to  the 
surface  and  the  optic  axis  of  the  crystal,  the  extraordinary  ray  lies  in  the 
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plane  of  incidence ;  but  in  the  genera)  case  the  extraordinaiy  ray  is 
inclined  to  the  plane  of  incidence.  It  must  be  noticed  that  the  extra- 
ordinaiy  wave  front  BK  is  not,  in  general,  perpendiculai  to  the 
entraoidinary  lay  AK. 

In  n^ative  ciystals,  the  extraordinary  ra;  is  less  refracted  than  the 
ordinary  ray,  since  the  extraordinary  wave  velocity  is  greater  than  the 
ordinary  wave  velocity.  On  drawing  a  diafiiam  similar  to  Fig.  a6a, 
Yfith  reference  lo  a  poalive  crystal,  it  is  easily  seen  that  in  this  case  the 
extraordinary  ray  is  more  refracted  than  the  ordinary  ray. 

In  Fig.  262,  the  direction  of  vibration  in  the  ordinary  wave 
front  BE  will  be  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  paper  (p.  487). 
In  the  extraordinary  wave  front,  the  direction  of  vibration  will 
be  parallel  to  KR,  in  the  plane  of  the  paper. 

Vorification  of  Huyxhens's  Construction.— The  construc- 
tion described  above  obviously  gives  a  qualitative  explanation 
of  (he  phenomena  of  double  refraction  ;  experiments  made  by 
Huyghens,  WoUaston,  Stokes,  Mascari,  and  Glazebrook  prove 
that  the  construction  is  also  quantitatively  exact.  The  general 
methods  of  experimenting  are  as  follows  :— 

I.  Construction  for  Ordinary  Ray. — A  number  of  parallel 
slices  are  cut  from  Iceland  spar,  in  various  directions  with  respect  to  the 
optic  axis.  These  slices  are  cemented  (ogethet, 
and  from  the  combination  a  prism  is  cut  with  its 
refracting  edge  perpendicular  to  the  planes  of 
junction  (Fig.  263).  When  this  prism  is  mounted 
on  the  table  of  a  spectrometer,  each  slice  of  ihe 
prism  produces  a  separate  extraordinary  spectrum, 
but  all  of  the  slices  comlune  to  produce  a  single 
ordinary  spectrum  of  a  character  similar  to  thai 
obtained  by  the  use  of  a  glass  prism.  Thus,  Ihe 
direction  of  the  ordinary  ray  is  independent  of 
the  direction  of  Ihe  oplic  axes,  and  the  ordinary 
wave  surface  is  similar  to  that  in  glass,  or  has  the 
form  of  a  sphere. 

X.  Construction  for  Ordinary  and  Extraordinary  Rays, 
WHBNTHE  Optic  Axis  is  Paralleltothr  Refracting  Surface. 
— When  Ihe  optic  aiis  is  parallel  lo  the  refracting  surface,  and  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  of  incidence,  the  latter  cuts  the  wave  surface  in  two 
concentric  circles(compareFigs.j6o  and  261,  p.  491).  In  this  case  both 
the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  rays  lie  in  the  plane  of  incidence,  and  the 
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angle  of  refraction  of  the  extraordinary  ray  bears  a  constant  ratio  to 
the  angle  of  incidence.  Thus,  if  a  prism  is  cut  from  a  doubly  refract- 
ing crystal,  so  that  the  refracting  edge  is  parallel  to  the  optic  axis, 
two  spectra  will  be  formed.  Either  of  these  spectra  may  be  ex- 
amined by  itself,  by  observing  the  transmitted  light  through  a 
tourmaline  crystal  with  its  axis  in  a  suitable  direction.  Thus,  the 
refractive  indices  for  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  rays  can  be 
separately  determined.  The  refractive  index  for  the  ordinary  ray 
will  be  the  same  for  all  directions  of  transmission  through  the  crystal. 
The  refractive  index  for  the  extraordinary  ray  will  only  apply  to  the 
case  where  the  plane  of  incidence  is  perpendicular  to  the  optic 
axis. 

Let  Vo  be  the  velocity  of  transmission  in  the  ordinary  wave  front, 
while  Va  is  the  velocity  of  transmission  in  the  extraordinary  wave 
front,  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  optic  axis.  Then,  if  V  is  the 
velocity  of  light  in  vacuo ^  the  ordinary  refractive  index,  /<o»  of  the 
crystal  is  equal  to  V/ ¥<,.  Similarly,  the  extraordinary  refractive  index. 
Me,  is  equal  to  V/V^.  It  is  obvious  that  V^  and  V,.  are  proportional  to 
the  equatorial  semi-diameters  of  the  spherical  and  ellipsoidal  sheets  of 
the  wave  surface.  In  the  case  of  a  negative  crystal,  V,  is  greater  than 
Vo,  so  that  Me  is  less  than  Mo«  The  opposite  is  the  case  with  respect  to 
a  positive  crystal.  Having  determined  the  value  of  m©  and  /*«,  we  are 
in  a  position  to  construct  the  complete  wave  surface.  For,  if  we 
describe  a  sphere  of  unit  radius  to  represent  the  spherical  sheet  of  the 
wave  surface,  then  the  polar  semi-diameter  of  the  ellipsoid  will  be  equal 
to  unity,  and  the  equatorial  semi-diameter  will  be  equal  to  Ve/V^  = 

V/V«  -f  V,Ar,  =  Mo/Me. 

3.  Construction   for  the  Ordinary    and  Extraordinary 
Rays,  when  the  Optic  Axis  is  in  the  Plane  of  Incidence, — 
Having  determined  the  major  and  minor  semi -diameters  of  the  ellips- 
oidal wave  sheet,  and  the  radius  of  the  spherical  sheet,  we  can  draw  the 
section  of  the  wave  surface  by  the  plane  of  incidence  for  any  position 
of  the  optic  axis  in  that  plane  (Fig.  262).     We  can  then  determine, 
graphically  or  by  calculation,  the  angles  of  refraction  for  the  ordinaiy 
and  extraordinary  rays,  corresponding  to  any  given  angle  of  incidence. 
Light  from  a  pinhole  may  be  refracted  through  a  parallel  plate  of  the 
crystal,  arranged  so  that  the  optic  axis  lies  in  the  plane  of  incidence ; 
by  observing  the  position  of  the  extraordinary  image  of  the  pin-hole, 
we  can  determine  the  angle  of  refraction  into,  or  out  of,  the  crystal, 
and  so  verify  the  results  obtained  from  theory. 

An  elaborate  series  of  experiments  conducted  by  Mr.  Glazebrook,  has 
shown  that  Huyghens's  construction  gives  results  which  agree  with  those 
observed  to  within  i  in  30,000. 
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The  following  Wble  gives  Ihe  principal  ceftactive  indices  of  Iceland 
spar  and  quartz,  for  the  chief  Fraunhofer  lines  in  the  apectrura  :  — 


Iceland  5psr. 

Quaru.                  j 

« 

IV 

•« 

.. 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

r.  .         ... 

H 

1-48391 

1-49075 

1-49453 
149780 

.-65308 

.■65451 
1-65850 

1-67617 
1-68330 

1-54990 

"■SSoSg 
'■553^8 
1-55631 

1-56772 

1-54418 
■■54-11 
1-54965 
1-55425 
1-55817 

Nicol'S  Prigm.— ABCD  {Fig,  264)  is  the  isometric  pro- 
'jection  of  a  long  crystal  of  Iceland  spar, 
of  which  B  and  D  are  the  obtuse  solid 
angles,  each  contained  by  three  obtuse 
plane  angles.  An  imaginary  plane  drawn 
through  the  blunt  edges  BC  and  AD  con- 
tains the  optic  axis  of  the  crystal  (p. 
■  485)  ;  this  plane  may  be  termed  the 
prinoipAl  leotion  of  the  crystal,  A  ray 
incident  on  the  face  AB,  in  a  plane 
parallel  to  the  principal  section,  gives 
rise  to  an  ordinary  and  extraordinary  ray, 
both  of  which  lie  in  the  plane  of  inci- 
dence. These  rays  travel  with  different 
velocities,  that  of  the  extraordinary  ray 
being  the  greater. 

The  refractive  index  of  Canada  balsam 
is  equal  to  1-55,  which  is  a  value  inter- 
mediate between  the  ordinary  and  extra- 
ordinary refractive  indices  for  Iceland 
spar.  Consequently,  the  velocity  of  wave 
transmission  in  Canada  balsam  is  greater 
than  the  ordinary,  and  less  than  the 
extraordinary,  velocity  of  wave  trans- 
mission in  the  spar.  If  the  ordinary 
ray  in  the  spar  is  incident  on  a  layer  of  Canada  balsam,  it  will 
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be  totally  reflected  if  the  angle  of  incidence  is  g^reater  than  a  ' 
certain  critical  value  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  extraordinary  ray 
cannot  be  totally  reflected  under  similar  conditions,  since  its 
velocity  in  the  balsam  is  less  than  in  the  spar.  -  Thus,  by 
allowing  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  rays,  travelling-  througb 
Iceland  spar,  to  fall  on  a  layer  of  Canada  balsam  at  a  suitable 
angle,  the  ordinary  ray  can  be  reflected  to  one  side:,  and  so 
got  rid  of,  while  the  extraordinary  ray  is  transmitled.  This  is 
the  principle  of  construction  of  Nicol's  prism. 

The  natural  end  bees  AB  and  DC  (F^.  264)  of  a  crystal  of  Iceland 

spar  are  inclined  at  about  71°  to  the  blunt  edges  AD  and  BC-       In  Coo- 

^^^^^^_^^_        stiuctii^  a  Nicol's  prism,  the  crystal  is  first  cat 

^^^^^Hh^^H        perpendkiulai  to  the    principal    sectioD,  so  as  10 

^^^H^^^l       fbini   new  ertd   bees  AE  and  CF   inclined   at 

^M|]|^H       about  6S°  to  the  edges  AF  aod  EC     The  pnsm- 

^I^S^H  istbenditided  into  two  parts  by  a  cut  EGF,  per- 

^^^^■^^'"       peodiciilar  to  the  principal  seoioii,  and  also  to 

the  end  bees  AE  and  CF.   The  cut  sorbces  are 

gitHUkd  piai>e,  pottsbed,  and  cemented  together 

by  a  Glni   of   Canada   balsam.     The   piisn   is 

■  tben  complete  erecpt  tai  mmmling  in  a  brass 
lube  to  proted  the  spar  from  iDJury.  Fig.  365 
represents  ibe  sccrioD  of  a  Nicol's  pnon  by  a 
plarK  passing  throi^li  ibc  ofqnate  bhmt  edges 
EC  and  AF.  Tbe  film  of  tatun  k  iqjaeaeuted 
by  EF.     A   ray,  HK,  incidait  .ir.'.  r- 

tbe  pipei  00  ibe  end  bee  AE,    ■  .  --^  lotu  ic 

•vdinaiy  ray,  KO.  and  an  e.  ri  r  li=aiy  caj, 
KM.  <ri-.i;ii  d»e  prism.  TIk  Lz^aij  Of  is 
UXJlh-  rcOMicd  at  O  6h>  ihc  r  -  .4  Wsb. 
■ih:le    :be    ecrkor^suy    tax  znxaminr! 

ihiv^  Ibe  ;««.   and  leaw-        :     -j,-;    FC 
luraUi:  :->  ;be  iirecii^  HK  *rf 
Th3f.  ve  .^ai=  a  ray  0^  pa«  patansnl  l^hu  ti 


'  .  i:  rj^.'.-ii?  -'t'  Tix  rSnaema  b  the  n^  MX 
e:  ;.->  UK  SLf.et  d>^;atai  al  ^c  cad  tace,  vt  in 
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Fig.  266.— End  view  of 
Nicol's  Prism,  show- 
ing Direction  of  Dis> 
placement  in  Trans* 
mitted  Rays. 


A  Nicol's  prism  (often  termed,  for  brevity,  a  Nicol)  can  be  used 
either  as  a  polariser  or  as  an  analyser.  When  two  Nicols  are 
placed  end  to  end,  with  their  principal  sections  parallel,  the  light 
transmitted-  through  one  is  also  transmitted  through  the  other.  If 
one  of  the  Nicols  is  rotated,  the  transmitted  light  gradually  becomes 
feebler ;  the  intensity  of  the  transmitted 
light  is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the 
:x>sine  of  the  angle  between  the  principal  sec- 
Lions  of  the  two  Nicols  (p.  488).  When  the 
principal  sections  are  perpendicular  to  each 
3ther,  no  light  is  transmitted ;  the  extra- 
:>rdinary  ray  from  the  first  Nicol  forms  an 
>rdinary  ray  in  the  second,  and  so  is  totally 
reflected  from  the  balsam.  When  the  Nicols  are 
irranged  with  their  principal  sections  perpendi- 
cular to  each  other,  they  are  said  to  be  crossed. 
The  Double  Image  Prism. — In  some  investi- 
gations it  is  of  advantage  to  split  a  single  ray 
)f  light  into  two  divergent  rays.  This  result  can  be  accomplished  by 
he  use  of  a  double  image  prism.  Fig.  267  represents  a  section  of 
Wollaston's  prism.  It  consists  of  two  right-angled  prisms  of  quartz, 
)r  calcite,  cemented  together  so  as  to  form  a  prism  of  rectangular 
lection.  The  prism  ABD  is  cut  so  that  the  face  AB  is  parallel, 
vhile  the  refracting  edge  B  is  perpendicular,  to  the  optic  axis.  The 
jrism  BCD  is  cut  so  that  the  face   CD  and  the  refracting  edge  D 

are  both  parallel  to  the  optic  axis. 
Thus,  as  indicated  by  the  shading, 
in  the  prism  ABD  the  optic  axis  is 
in  the  plane  of  the  paper,  while  in 
the  prism  BCD  the  optic  axis  is 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
paper. 

A  ray  incident  normally  on 
the  face  AB  forms  ordinary  and 
extraordinary  rays  within  ABD, 
which  travel  along  the  same  path 
with  unequal  velocities.  The  vibra- 
ions  in  the  ordinary  ray  are  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  paper. 
Lfter  passing  the  face  BD,  this  ray  is  transmitted  as  an  extraordinary  ray 
1  the  prism  BCD,  since  in  BCD  vibrations  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
le  paper  will  be  parallel  to  the  principal  plane.  If  /ao  and  /««  are  the 
rdinary  and  extraordinary  refractive  indices,  the  effective  refractive 
idex  for  the  above  refraction  at  the  face  BD  is  equal  to  iitlfj^     The 

K  K 


Fig.  267. — Double  Image  Prism. 
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extraordinary  ray  in  ABD  comprises  only  vibrations  in  the  plane  of 
the  paper,  and  the  ray  is  transmittted  as  an  ordinary  ray  after  passing 
the  face  BD.  The  effective  refractive  index  for  this  refraction  is 
equal  to  fiojfie*  In  the  case  of  quartz,  ^  <  /Ao,  so  that  on  passing  the 
face  BD  the  extraordinary  ray  in  ABD  is  refracted  toward  the  base  BC 
of  ihe  prism  BCD,  while  the  ordinary  ray  in  ABD  is  refracted  away 
from  the  base  BC.  On  emerging  from  the  face  CD,  the  t-wo  rays 
continue  to  diverge. 

A  double  image  prism  may  be  used  to  measure  the  dimensions  of 
an  optical  image,  after  the  manner  described  with  r^ard  to  the 
ophthalmometer  (p.  162). 

Tourmaline,  a  Doubly  Befracting  Crystal.— Only  a  single 
polarised  ray  is  transmitted  through  a  thick  crystal  of  tour- 
maline ;  but  if  the  crystal  is  thin,  two  rays  of  unequal  intensities 
are  transmitted,  and  these  rays  are  found  to  be  polarised  in 
perpendicular  planes.     The  directions  of  the  rays  are  found  to 
follow  Huyghens's  construction,  so  that  we  reach  the  conclusion 
that  tourmaline  is  a  doubly-refracting  crystal,  in   which   the 
ordinary  ray  is  absorbed  if  the  crystal  is  thicker  than  i  or  2  mms., 
while  the  extraordinary  ray  is  transmitted  without  much  loss  of 
intensity.     Calcite  acts  like  tourmaline  with  respect  to  very  long 
waves.     The  transmissive  power  of  calcite  for  infra-red  rays  of 
wave-lengths  between  i  and  5*5  microns,  has  been  studied  by 
Merritt ;  he  finds  that  beyond  3*2  microns,  the  ordinary  ray  is 
entirely  absorbed,  while  the  extraordinary  ray  is  transmitted. 
Thus,  double  refraction  is  seen  to  be  closely  associated   with 
absorption,  and  the  latter  property  has  been  found  to  depend  on 
the  free  periods  of  the  material  particles  set  in  motion  by  light- 
waves (p.  376).      If  we  suppose  that  the  vibrating  particles  of 
a  doubly  refracting  crystal  are  arranged  regularly,  so  that  their 
periods  of  vibration  are  different  for  displacements  which  are 
respectively  parallel  and  perpendicular  to  the  optic  axis,  then  it 
follows  that  waves  will  be  transmitted  with  different  velocities 
according  to  the  direction  of  displacement  in  the  wave  front 
(p.  386).     This  gives  an  explanation  of  double  refraction,  and 
the  polarisation  of  the  transmitted  rays.     If  the  period  of  the 
incident  waves  agrees  with  one  of  the  free  periods  of  the  material 
particles,  when  vibrating  in  a  particular  direction,  then  the  ray 
corresponding  to  this  direction  of  vibration  will  be  absorbed 
after  traversing  a  small  thickness  of  the  crystal. 

Biazal  Crystals. — In  calcite,  quartz,  and  similar  crystals, 
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there  is  a  single  direction,  termed  the  optic  axis,  in  which  all 
waves  are  transmitted  with  one  uniform  velocity.  In  any  other 
direction  there  are  two  distinct  velocities  of  wave  transmission, 
and  the  resulting  rays  are  polarised  perpendicularly  to  each 
other.  Brewster  and  Biot  discovered  another  class  of  crystals, 
in  which  there  are  two  distinct  directions  of  single  wave  velocity  ; 
these  directions  are  termed  the  optic  axes,  and  such  crystals  are 
said  to  be  biazal.  To  these  crystals  Huyghens's  construction 
does  not  apply.  The  refraction  of  light  by  biaxal  crystals  will 
be  studied  in  detail  in  the  next  chapter. 

Elliptic   and  Circular  Polarisation. — A  plate  of  nniaxal 
crystal,  cut  parallel  to  the  axis,  produces  no  separation  in  a  ray 
incident  on  it  normally.     The  extraordinary  ray  is  transmitted 
normally  with  a  velocity  V^,  equal  to  V//Ag,  where  V  is  the  velocity 
of  light  in  vacuo,  and  fie  is  the  extraordinary  refractive  index  of 
the  crystal ;  the  vibrations  in  this  ray  are  parallel  to  the  axis  of 
the  crystal.     Similarly,  the  ordinary  ray  is  transmitted  normally 
with  a  velocity  V©,  equal  to  V//Ao,  where  y^o  is  the  ordinary  refrac- 
tive index  of  the  crystal ;  in  this  ray  the  vibrations  are  perpendi- 
cular to  the  axis  of  the  crystal.  If  the  incident  ray  is  polarised,  and 
its  vibrations  have  an  amplitude  a,  and  make  an  angle  6  with  the 
principal  plane  (/>.  the  plane  containing  the  normal  to  the  surface 
and  the  optic  axis  of  the  crystal),  then,  by  the  law  of  Malus,  the 
amplitude  of  the  extraordinary  ray  is  equal  to  a  cos  6,  while 
that  of  the  ordinary  ray  is  equal  to  a  sin  6.     Unless  6  =  45*^,  the 
amplitudes  of  the   ordinary  and  extraordinary   rays   will  be 
unequal.     Thus,  in  general,  waves  of  unequal  amplitudes  are 
transmitted,  with  unequal  velocities,  along  the  common  path  of 
the  two  rays.     On  entering  the  crystal  the  phases  of  the  ordin- 
ary and  extraordinary  wave  vibrations  are  equal ;  but,  owing 
to  the  unequal   wave  velocities,   an    increasing  difference  of 
phase  is  introduced  during  transmission.     Each  particle  in  the 
common  path  of  the  rays  simultaneously  executes  two  harmonic 
motions  at  right  angles  to  each  other  ;  the  periods  of  these 
harmonic  motions  are  equal,  but  in  general  the  amplitudes  and 
phases  differ,  so  that  the  actual  path  of  a  particle  in  general  is 
an  ellipse,  including  the  circle  and  straight  line  as  particular 
instances  (p.  244). 

To  fix  our  ideas,  let  us  suppose  that  the  vibrations  in  the  incident 
polarised  ray  make  an  angle  of  45"  with  the  principal  plane  of  the 
crystalline  plate.     The  amplitudes  of  the  two  rays  are  now  equal,  theii 
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common  value  being  a/ ^2.  The  plate  may  be  supposed  to  be  of 
quartz,  so  that  the  ordinary  is  greater  than  the  extraordinary  wave 
velocity.  If  X  is  .the  wave-length  of  the  incident  light,  then,  since  the 
ordinary  wave  travels  a  distance  V©  in  the  plate  while  the  incident  light 
travels  a  distance  V  in  vacuo,  the  wave-length  in  the  ordinary  ray  is 
equal  to  VoX/V,  or  \/fXo.  Similarly,  the  wave-length  in  the  extra- 
ordinary ray  is  equal  to  x/^.  Let  us  suppose  that,  at  a  distance  1^ 
within  the  plate,  the  extraordinary  and  ordinary  wave  displac 
differ  in  phase  by  ir/4.  Remembering  that  a  phase  difference  amoi 
to  T  corresponds  to  a  retardation  of  half  a  wave-length,  we  see  duri^JIBie 
extraordinary  wave  front  has  fallen  behind  the  ordinary  wave  frotf  \fy 
one-eighth  of  the  extraordinary  wave-length.  Thus,  if  there  mll^  n 
ordinary  waves  between  the  surface  of  the  crystal  and  the  pQJ^^.in 
question,  there  will  be  {n  +  i)  extraordinary  waves  in  the  same  Iplfie. 
Consequently — 

81  =  nK/fjLo  =  (n+  g  jX//*e« 

.-.  |  =  (M.-M.)»a.     and  8.  =  gj^;;A_j. 

At  the   point  in  question,   let  us  suppose   that  the  ordinary  and 
extraordinary  wave  vibrations  are  respectively  performed  along  the  axes 
of  X  and  y  (Fig.  131,  p.  245).     Since  the  amplitudes  are  equal,  the 
tracing  points  move  round  the  same  circle  ;  but  at  the  instant  when  the 
ordinary  tracing  point  passes,  in  the  positive  direction,  through   the 
axis  of  Xf  the  extraordinary  tracing  point  has  still  to  move  through  an 
angular  distance  equal  to  ir/4,  before  reaching  the  axis  of  _^.     Applying 
the  method  explained  with  respect  to  Fig.  131,  it  is  easily  seen  that  the 
resultant  of  the  two  vibrations  is  an  ellipse,   described  in  a  direction 
opposite  to  that  in  which  the  hands  of  a  clock  revolve  (Fig.  268,  II). 
Thus,  at  a  distance  81  within  the  plate,  each  particle  describes  an  elliptic 
orbit.     If  the  thickness  of  the  plate  is  equal  to  8j,  so  that  the  two  rajrs 
leave  it  after  traversing  this  thickness,  then,   since  no  further  phase 
change  occurs  after  the  light  emerges,  each  particle  of  the   ether  in 
the   path   of  the   transmitted   ray   describes   an   elliptic   orbit.     The 
transmitted  light  is  then  said  to  be  elliptioally  polariied. 

If  the  plate  is  of  sufficient  thickness,  we  may  find  a  point  at  a 
distance  82  within  it,  such  that  the  phases  of  the  ordinary  and 
extraordinary  wave  displacements  differ  by  ir/2.  The  value  of  82  is 
given  by — 

8a  =  X/4(/Ae  -  fJ^o)t 
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■r  the  optical  difieience  between  the  paths  of  the  ordinary  and 
extraordinary  rays  [i.*.  (/t,  -  ji„)8j]  is  equal  lo  x/4.  At  ihe  point 
n  question  the  particle  descril>es  a  circular  orbit  (Fig.  z68,  III).  If 
he  pla.te  has  a  thickness  of  S^,  each  particle  of  the  ether  in  the  path  of 
he  emergent  light  describes  a  circular  orbit.      In  this  case  the  emergent 


light  is  said  to  be  eiionlkrly  {toluiisd,  and  the  crystalline  plate  is 
termed  a  qnu'tsr  w&ve  plate. 

The  student  should  now  find  no  difficulty  in  verifying  the  following 

At  a  distance  Jj  within  the  plate,  ffvtn  by — 

s,  =  ixm^  -  ^), 

the  phase  difference  amounts  to  3^/4,  and  the  orbit  of  a  particle  is  an 
ellipse,  its  major  axis  being  at  right  angles  to  the  major  axis  of  llie 
elliptic  orbit  at  a  distance  j^  within  the  crystal  (Fig.  268,  IV). 
At  a  distance  S^  within  the  plate,  given  by — 

the  phase  difference  amounts  to  ir,  and  the  resultant  vibration  is  in  a 
straight  line  jKrpendicular  to  the  original  direction  of  vibration  (Fig. 
268,  V).  Still  farther  within  the  plate,  we  find  points  at  which 
the  phase  difference  amounts  lo  $'14.  3^/2,  7t/4i  and  2«-.  The 
orbits  at  these  points   are  represented  in  Fig.   268,  VI,  VII,   Vllt, 
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and  I.  Notice  that,  for  phase  differences  between  «-  and  2v,  the 
direction  of  revolution  along  the  elliptic  orbits  is  opposite  to  that  for 
phase  differences  between  o  and  ». 

Detection  of  Circulaxly  or  Elliptically  Polarised  Iiight.— 

A  circular  vibration  is  equivalent  to  two  equal  linear  vibrations, 
differing  in  phase  by  Tr/2,  executed  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 
When  a  ray  of  circularly  polarised  light  is  analysed  by  a  Nicol, 
it  is  resolved  into  two  plane-polarised  rays  of  equal  amplitudes ; 
the  ray  in  which  the  vibrations  are  parallel  to  the  principal  sec- 
tion of  the  Nicol  is  transmitted,  while  the  other  ray  is  totally 
reflected  from  the  balsam.  A  rotation  of  the  Nicol  produces 
no  alteration  in  the  intensity  of  the  transmitted  ray,  since  the 
amplitudes  of  the  resolved  rays  are  always  equal.  In  this  re- 
spect circularly  polarised  light  resembles  unpolarised  light.  To 
distinguish  between  the  two,  let  the  light  be  transmitted 
through  a  quarter  wave  plate  (p.  501).  Circularly  polarised 
light  will  be  decomposed  into  two  rectilinear  vibrations  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  initially  differing  in  phase  by  7r/2  ;  the 
quarter  wave  plate  introduces  a  further  phase  change  of  7r/2,  so 
that  on  emergence  the  component  vibrations  differ  in  phase  by 
ir  or  o,  and  in  either  case  a  single  rectilinear  vibration  is  the 
result  (Fig.  268,  I  and  V).  This  rectilinear  vibration  will  be 
refused  transmission  by  a  Nicol,  when  the  principal  section  of 
the  latter  is  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  vibration.  On  the 
other  hand,  unpolarised  light,  after  transmission  through  a  quarter 
wave  plate,  will  not  be  plane-polarised,  and  when  analysed  by 
a  Nicol,  will  not  be  extinguished  as  the  Nicol  is  rotated.  Thus, 
we  can  distinguish  between  unpolarised  and  circularly  polar- 
ised light. 

An  elliptic  vibration  may  be  resolved  into  two  unequal  recti- 
linear vibrations,  in  any  two  directions  at  right  angles  to  each 
other.  Accordingly,  when  elliptically  polarised  light  is  analysed 
by  a  Nicol,  the  intensity  of  the  transmitted  light  is  greatest  when 
the  principal  section  of  the  Nicol  is  parallel  to  the  major  diameter 
of  the  ellipse,  and  least  when  the  principal  section  is  parallel  to 
the  minor  diameter  of  the  ellipse.  Thus,  as  the  analysing  Nicol 
is  rotated,  the  intensity  of  the  transmitted  Hght  alternately  de- 
creases and  increases.  In  this  respect  elliptically  polarised 
light  resembles  a  mixture  of  unpolarised  and  plane-polarised 
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light.  To  distinguish  between  the  two,  let  the  light  be  trans- 
mitted through  a  quarter  wave  plate.  When  an  elliptic  vibra- 
tion is  resolved  into  rectilinear  vibrations,  parallel  to  its  major 
and  minor  diameters,  these  vibrations  differ  in  phase  by  7r/2 
(p.  246).  If  the  quarter  wave  plate  is  arranged  so  that  its  axis 
is  parallel  to  either  the  major  or  minor  diameter  of  the  elliptic 
vibration,  such  a  resolution  will  occur,  and  a  further  phase 
change  of  nJ2  will  be  introduced  as  the  light  traverses  the  plate, 
so  that  on  emergence  the  component  vibrations  of  the  light 
differ  in  phase  by  tt  or  o.  The  resultant  vibrations  will  then 
be  rectilinear,  and  the  emergent  light  can  be  extinguished  by 
a  Nicol.  Partially  polarised  light  will  not  be  rendered  plane- 
polarised  by  transmission  through  a  quarter  wave  plate.  Thus, 
we  have  a  means  of  distinguishing  between  partially  polarised 
light  and  elliptically  polarised  light. 

It  should  be  noticed  that,  owing  to  the  unequal  variations 
of  fio  and  /A«  with  the  wave-length  (Table,  p.  495),  a  plate 
of  quartz  can  only  serve  as  a  quarter  wave  plate  for  a  particular 
wave-length  of  light. 

Botation  of  the  Plane  of  Polarisation.— As  already  ex- 
plained, no  light  is  transmitted  through  crossed  Nicols.  If  a 
plate  of  calcite,  cut  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  is  placed  between 
crossed  Nicols,  a  parallel  pencil  of  light  is  still  refused  trans- 
mission ;  the  polarised  light  transmitted  by  the  first  Nicol  is 
transmitted  without  modification  by  the  calcite,  and  is  extin- 
guished by  the  second  Nicol.  When,  however,  a  plate  of 
quartz,  cut  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  is  placed  between  crossed 
Nicols,  it  is  found  that  light  is  transmitted  through  the  com- 
bination. If  the  light  is  monochromatic,  the  ray  leaving  the 
quartz  can  be  extinguished  by  rotating  the  analysing  Nicol 
through  a  definite  angle.  Thus,  the  light  transmitted  by  the 
quartz  is  plane-polarised.  In  passing  through  the  quartz  the 
plane  of  polarisation  has  been  rotated  through  a  definite 
angle.  Using  quartz  plates,  cut  in  a  similar  manner  from 
different  crystals,  it  is  found  that  the  analysing  Nicol  must 
sometimes  be  rotated  in  one  direction,  and  sometimes 
in  the  opposite,  in  order  to  extinguish  the  transmitted  light. 
Thus,  there  are  two  kinds  of  quartz,  distinguished  from  each 
other  by  the  directions  in  which  they  rotate  the  plane  of 
polarisation.  When,  looking  along  the  direction  in  whieh  the  light 
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if  transmitted,  the  plane  of  polariiation  is  rotated  in  the  direetioi 
in  which  the  hands  of  a  cloek  revolye,  the  crystal  is  said  to  bt 
right-handed;  a  left-handed  crystal  rotates  the  plane  of  polariM' 
tion  in  the  opposite  direction* 

Biot  investigated  the  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarisation  by  quartL 
He  deduced  the  following  laws  : — 

1.  The  rotation   is  proportional  to  the  thickness  of    the    crystal 
traversed. 

2.  The  rotation  produced  by  transmission  through  two  plates  is 
the  algebraic  sum  of  the  rotations  due  to  the  separate  plates.  Thus, 
a  plate  of  right-handed  quartz  just  neutralises  the  rotation  produced 
by  a  plate  of  left-handed  quartz  of  equal  thickness.  Further,  if  a 
polarised  ray,  after  being  transmitted  by  a  quartz  plate,  is  reflected 
back  normally  by  a  polished  silver  mirror,  the  rotation  produced  by 
the  first  transmission  through  the  plate  is  just  neutralised  by  the 
second  transmission  through  it  in  the  opposite  direction.  In  both 
cases  the  rotation  is,  let  us  say,  right-handed  ;  but  in  the  first  instance  we 
must  look  along  the  ray  in  the  direction  in  which  it  is  first  transmitted, 
while  in  the  second  case  we  must  look  along  the  returning  ray. 

3.  The  rotation  varies  with  the  wave-length  of  the  transmitted  light ; 
to  a  first  approximation  it  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of  the 
wave-length.  Thus,  the  rotation  is  much  greater  for  blue  or  violet,  than 
for  red,  rays. 

Fresners  Explanation.— We  have  seen  (p.  243)  that  a 
rectilinear  vibration  is  equivalent  to  two  circular  vibrations 
executed  in  opposite  directions.  Fresnel  assumed  that  a  ray 
of  plane-polarised  light,  incident  normally  on  a  plate  of 
quartz  cut  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  is  decomposed  into  two 
circularly  polarised  rays,  which  are  transmitted  along  the  axis 
with  unequal  velocities. 

Let  OA  (Fig.  269)  be  the  amplitude  of  the  incident  wave  vibrations. 
At  the  face  of  the  quartz  plate  the  rectilinear  vibrations,  performed  along 
AB,  are  resolved  into  two  circular  vibrations  performed  in  opposite 
directions  around  the  circle  CDEGC,  where  OC  =  OA/2.  The  tracing 
points  pass  each  other  at  C  and  E,  the  right-handed  circular  vibration 
being  executed  in  the  direction  CDEGC,  while  the  left-handed  circular 
vibration  is  executed  in  the  direction  CGEDC.  At  any  instant,  the 
phase  of  either  vibration  is  measured  by  the  angle  subtended  at  O  by 
the*  circular  arc  described  by  the  tracing  point  since  its  passage  through 
C.     At  the  surface  of  the  quartz  the  phases  of  the  two  opposite  circular 
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vibiations  aie  equal.  At  a,  distance  within  the  quartz,  Ihe  phases 
of  the  two  circular  vibrations  differ,  if  Ihe  right-handed  and  !eft- 
ha.nded  waves  are  transmitted  with  different  velocities.  For  let  V, 
ancl  Vi  be  the  velocities  with  which  the  right-  a.nd  left-handed 
waves  are  propagated,  while  T  is  the  period  of  the  incident  wave 
vibrations.  In  every  case  a  complete  revolution  of  a  tracing  point 
is  executed  in  a.  time  T.  The  lengths  of  the  right-  and  left-handed 
^vaves  are  respectively  equal  to  V^T  and  V,T.  At  any  instant  the 
phase    of    the    right-handed    vibration,    at  " 

ttie  plate,  will  be  2ir  radians  behind  the 
right-handed  vibration  at  the  surface  of 
the  plate.  Consequently,  at  a  distance 
.  JT  -within  the  plate,  the  phase  of  the  right- 
handed  vibration  will  tie  iirj/V,T  radians 
behind  the  right-banded  vibration  at  the 
sur&ce.  In  other  words,  when  the  right- 
handed  tracing  point  al  the  surface  is  pass- 
ing through  C,  the  righl-handed  tracing 
point,  at  a  distance  x  within  the  crystal,  has 
still  lo  traverse  an  arc  GC,  which  sub- 
•  tendsan angle  ^wxfVrT  at  O,  before  reach. 
ing  C.  At  the  .same  instant,  the  left- 
.  handed  tracing  point  at  x  must  traverse 
an  arc  FC,  which  subtends  an  angle 
airx/V,T  at  O,  before  teaching  C.  If  V, 
is  less  than  V„  GC  is  greater  than  FC. 
'  Since   the   tracing   points    describe    their 

■  circular   paths   with   equal   velocities,   the 
,  left-handed  tracing  point  passes  through  C 
.  when  the  right-handed   tracing   point  has  still  an  arc  HC,  equal  to 
..  (GC-FC),  totraverse.      The  two  tracing  points  pass  each  other  at  K, 

■  where  KG  =  HC/a.  Then  OK  islhedireclionoftheresultant  rectilinear 
vibration  at  a  distance  x  within  the  plate.     The  angle  through  which 

,  the  plane  of  polarisation  has  been  rotated  is  equal  (o  KOC. 
'  arc  HC  subtends  at 


<n  of  (he  fbsx 


it  O,  the  arc  KG  subtends 


an  angle  —  (  —  -  —  1  at  O,  and  this  is  the  angle  through  which  the 

,  plane  of  polarisation  has  been  rotated  by  transmission  through  a  thick- 
j  ness,  X,  of  quarti.  The  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarisation  is  lefl- 
".   handed  when  V,=-Vr,  and  right-handed  when  V,>V,. 


Fresnd  proved  the  above   explar 


I   to  be   substantially 
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n  the  following  manner.  A  number  of  quartz  prisms  . 
were  cut  so  that,  when  cemented  together  in  series,  they 
formed  a  rectangular  parallelepiped  (Fig.  270),  the  axes  of  the 
quartz  in  all  of  the  prisms  being  in  the  same  direction,  f>er- 
piendicular  to  the  end  faces  AC  and  EF.  The  prisms  ABC 
and  BDE  were  right-handed,  while  CBD  and  DEF  were 
left-handed.  A  plane -polarised  ray,  incident  normally  on 
the  face  AC,  is  decomposed,  according  to  Fresnel's  theory, 
into  two  circularly  polarised  rays  which  travel  through  the 
first  prism  with  unequal  velocities.  The  righl-handed  ray 
travels  faster  in  the  first  prism  (which  is  right-handed)  than 
in  the  second  (which  is  left-handed) ;  consequently  it  is 
refracted  toward  the  base  of 
the  prism  CBD.  Conversely, 
the  left-handed  ray  is  refracted 
away  from  the  base  of  CBD. 
This  separation  of  the  rays 
will  be  further  increased  by 
refraction     through     the      third 

Fig.  aTO  —Arrangement  of  Prisms  ^"^     foUtth      prismS,     and       tWO 

[0  lest  Fresnel's  Theory.  CI  rcularly  polarised  rays,  diverg- 

ing from  each  other,  sliould 
leave  the  combination.  Fresnel  realised  these  results  experi- 
mentally. 

The  late  Sir  George  Airy  proved  that  when  a  plane-polarised 
ray  is  transmitted  through  quartz,  in  a  direction  inclined  to 
the  axis,  two  elliptically  polarised  rays  are  transmitted  with 
unequal  velocities.  In  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  axis, 
the  elliptic  vibrations  degenerate  into  two  mutually  per- 
pendicular rectilinear  vibrations. 

Botations  prodncad  by  Liquids  and  Vapours.— Many 
liquids  rotate  the  plane  of  polarisation  of  light  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  described  above.  The  rotatory  power  of 
hquids  is  generally  smaller  than  that  of  solids.  A  plate  of 
quart!  1  mm.  (hick  rotates  the  plane  through  ii^'by  ;  a. layer  of 
turpentine  of  the  same  thickness  rotates  the  plane  through  o"-2g6. 
Essence  of  lavender  and  cane-sugar  solutions  produce  right- 
handed  rotations ;  essence  of  turpentine  and  grape-sugar 
solutions  produce  left-handed  rotations. 

Liquids  possessing  rotatory  power  do  not  lose  this  property 
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when  diluted  with  inactive  liquids,  and  even  in  the  state  of 
vapour  the  rotatory  power  may  be  retained.  On  the  other 
hand,  quartz  loses  its  rotatory  power  on  being  fused,  or  on 
being  dissolved  in  caustic  potash  solution.  The  neutral 
anhydrous  tartrate  of  rubidium  has  its  rotatory  power  re- 
versed by  solution.  In  all  cases  the  rotation  produced  by  a 
substance  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  wave-length 
of  the  transmitted  light. 

ZrflTUreiit'B  Saccharlmeter. — The  angle  through  which  the 
plane  of  polarisation  is  rotated,  when  light  is  transmitted  through 
a  known  thickness  of  an  active  substance  in  solution,  is  propor- 
tional to  the  mass  of  the  active  substance  per  c.c.  of  solution. 
Consequently,  the  amount  of  a  substance,  such  as  cane  sugar,  in 
I  c.c.  of  a  solution,  may  be  determined  from  an  observation  of 
the  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarisation. 

For  accurate  woik  h  is  not  sufficient  to  polarise  tight  by  a  Nicoi, 
transmit  it  through  a  known  length  of  the  solution,  and  analyse 
it  by  a  second  Nicol ;  for  the  latter, 
when  adjusted  to  intercept  the  lighl 
transmitted  through  the  solution,  can 
be  rotated  through  a  small  angle  in 
either  direction  without  allowing  any 
appreciable  amount  of  light  to  pass. 
Laurent  overcame  this  diHtculty  very 
successfully  in  his  half-shade  sacchari- 
meler.  Let  AQB  (Fig.  271)  be  a 
semicircular  plate  of  quartz,  cut  so 
that  the  optic  axis  is  in  the  plane 
of  the  paper  parallel  to  AB.  Plane- 
polarised    light    transmitted    normally 

through  the  plate  will  be  divided  into  two  sets  of  waves  travelling 
along  the  same  path,  but  polarised  in  perpendicular  planes.  Let 
OP  be  the  direction  of  the  vibrations  in  the  incident  light.  In  the 
quartz  the  entiaaidinary  ray  vibrations  are  parallel,  white  the 
oidinary  ray  vibrations  are  perpendicular,  to  OA.  Further,  the 
ordinary  and  extraordinary  waves  travel  through  the  quarti  with 
unequal  velocities.  If  the  thickness  o(  the  quart*  is  such  that,  on 
emergence,  the  phases  of  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  waves  differ 
by  »,  then  it  can  be  proved,  by  a  method  Mrailar  to  that  used  on  p.  245, 
that  the  resultant  vibrations  are  rectilinear,  and  are  executed  along 
OQ,  where  i.  QOA  =  l  POA.     For  a  phase  difference  of  » to  be  pro- 
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duced,  the  optical  diflference  in  the  paths  of  the  ordinary  and  extra* 
ordinary  rays  must  be  equal  to  half  a  wave-length  of  the  incident  light 
(p.  501) ;  the  plate  AQB  is  then  termed  a  lialf  wave  plate.  Let  APB  be 
a  semicircular  sheet  of  glass  of  such  thickness  that  it  reflects  and  absorbs 
as  much  light  as  the  quartz  ;  the  vibrations  in  the  rays  transmitted  by 
the  glass  will  be  performed  parallel  to  OP.  Thus,  the  rays  transmitted 
through  the  semicircle  AQB  are  characterised  by  vibrations  executed 
in  the  direction  OQ,  while  the  rays  transmitted  through  the  semicircle 
APB-  are  characterised  by  vibrations  executed  in  the  direction  OP. 
On  viewing  the  circle  APBQ  through  a  Nicol,  its  halves  AQB  and 
APB  will  generally  be  unequally  bright.  On  rotating  the  Nicol  so  that 
its  principal  section  is  perpendicular  to  AB,  only  the  comjxjnent 
vibrations  perpendicular  to  AB  will  be  transmitted,  and,  since  OP  and 
OQ  are  equally  inclined  to  OA,  the  transmitted  rays  from  APB  and 
AQB  will  be  of  equal  amplitude,  and  the  two  semicircles  will  appear 
equally  bright.  A  slight  rotation  of  the  analysing  Nicol,  in  either 
direction,  produces  a  marked  alteration  in  the  brightnesses  of  the  two 
semicircles.  The  combination  of  glass  and  quartz  semicircles  is 
termed  a  lialf-sliade. 

Fig.  272  represents  Laurent's  Saccharimeter ;  the  parts  are 
represented  diagrammatically  below.  Light  from  a  slit,  «,  is 
rendered  parallel  by  a  lens,  ^,  and  is  polarised  by  a  Nicol,  d ;  it 
then  illuminates  the  half-shade  /  By  means  of  the  small  Galilean 
telescope  ih^  which  is  focussed  on  the  half- shade,  the  latter  can  be 
viewed  through  the  analysing  Nicol,  g.  The  telescope  ih  and  the 
Nicol  g  are  carried  by  a  tube,  K,  which  is  rotated  by  a  milled 
head,  G,  its  position  being  determined  by  means  of  a  vernier  and 
scale  viewed  through  a  lens,  L.  Having  adjusted  the  analyser  so 
that  the  half-shade  appears  uniformly  bright,  a  \xi\>t^pp^  filled  with 
sugar  solution,  is  placed  between  the  half-shade  and  the  analyser. 
The  light  from  either  portion  of  the  half-shade  has  its  plane  of 
polarisation  rotated  through  the  same  angle  ;  on  rotating  the 
analyser  a  position  can  be  found  where  the  half-shade  again 
appears  uniformly  bright  ;  the  angle  through  which  the  analyser 
has  been  rotated  is  equal  to  the  angle  through  which  the  plane  of 
polarisation  is  rotated  by  the  solution  in  the  tube^.  Owing  to 
the  circumstance  that  the  half  wave  plate  in  the  half-shade  must 
be  cut  to  a  thickness  dependent  on  the  wave-length  6f  the  light 
to  be  used,  it  is  usual  to  employ  a  Bunsen  flame  coloured  with 
salt  for  a  source  of  light ;  a  plate  of  bichromate  of  potash  at  B 
cuts  oflf  all  light  except  that  corresponding  to  the  D  lines.     The 
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line  of  intersection  of  the  halves  of  the  half-shade  can  be 
rotated  through  a  small  angle  by  the  ann  J,  so  as  to  vary  the 
angle  AOP  (Fig.  271). 


H^' 


*?*m 


Questions  on  Chapter  XVIII 

I.  What  do  you  understand  by  plane -polarised  light?  Describe 
gome  form  of  apparatus  for  determining  the  plane  of  polarisation  of  a 
beam  of  polarised  light.     (A.  1897.) 

1.  Rays  of  light  polarised  in,  atid  perpendicular  to,  the  plane  of 
incidence  respectively  are,  in  turn,  reflected  at  different  angles  from 
glass.  Describe  the  phenomena  observed,  and  apply  them  to  the 
explanation  of  polarisation  by  reflection.     (A.  1S95.) 
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3.  Explain  carefully  how  you  would  arrange  a  number  of  sheets  of 
glass  to  act  as  a  polariser  and  analyser,  and  describe  any  single  experi- 
ment which  might  be  performed  with  the  aid  of  the  apparatus  described, 
to  illustrate  the  properties  of  polarised  light.     (A.  1901.) 

4.  Describe  a  method  of  polarising  light  by  reflection  ;  and  state 
how  you  would  (i)  prove  that  the  light  is  polarised,  and  (2)  determine 
whether  it  is  completely  polarised.     (A.  1898.) 

5.  Define  the  plane  of  polarisation  of  a  parallel  beam  of  polarised 
light,  and  discuss  the  question  as  to  whether  the  direction  of  vibration 
lies  in,  or  at  right  angles  to,  the  plane  of  polarisation.     (H.  1895.) 

6.  The  waves  of  light  are  said  to  be  transverse.  What  is  the  evidence 
for  this  ?  Rontgen's  rays  do  not  appear  to  satisfy  the  ordinary  tests  for 
transversality.  Is  it  thereby  proved  that  they  are  longitudinal  ?  Discuss 
this  question.     (H.  1896.) 

7.  Write  a  short  essay  on  the  colour  of  the  sky.     (H.  1893.) 

8.  How  may  Huyghens's  construction  for  the  form  of  the  wave 
surface  in  a  uniaxal  crystal  be  verified  by  experiment?  (H.,  I., 
1898.) 

9.  A  ray  of  light  falls  upon  the  surface  of  a  uniaxal  crystal,  the 
plane  of  incidence  being  a  principal  plane.  Give  the  geometrical 
construction  for  determining  the  paths  of  the  rays  within  the  crystal, 
and  state  whether  your  diagram  is  drawn  for  the  case  of  a  positive  or 
negative  crystal.     (A.  1897.) 

10.  Give  a  geometrical  construction  for  the  direction  of  the  refracted 
rays  in  a  crystal  of  Iceland  spar,  when  the  optic  axis  is  the  intersection 
of  the  plane  of  incidence  and  the  refracting  surface.  Explain  the 
figure  you  draw.     (A.  1898.) 

11.  Describe  the  construction  of  a  Nicol's  prism,  and  explain  how 
it  produces  plane-polarised  light.  How  may  a  beam  of  circularly 
polarised  light  be  produced,  and  how  may  it  be  distinguished  from  a 
beam  of  ordinary  light?    (Lond.  B.Sc.  Pass,  1895.) 

12.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  rays  in 
a  crystal,  defining  any  technical  terms  you  employ,  and  describing 
simple  experiments  by  which  your  description  of  the  two  kinds  of  rays 
is  justified.     (A.  1896.) 

13.  A  horizontal  beam  of  sunlight  enters  a  dark  room  through  a 
small  hole,  and  passing  through  a  properly  placed  crj^tal  of  tourmaline 
becomes  polarised.  If  the  tourmaline  were  made  to  rotate  rapidly 
about  an  axis  coincident  with  the  ray,  state  ahd  explain  the  appearance 
you  would  see  if  you  looked  at  it  through  a  Nicol's  prism.    (A.  1897.) 

14.  Enumerate  the  different  kinds  of  polarised  light,  and  explain 
how  they  may  be  distinguished  from  one  another,  and  from  common 
light.     (H.  1896.) 
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15.  The  plane  of  polarisation  of  light  traversing  a  plate  of  quartz 
cut  perpendicular  to  the  axis  is  rotated,  and  the  rotation  is  inversely 
proportional  to  the  square  of  the  wave-length.  Describe  experiments 
to  verify  these  statements.     (H.  1894.) 

16.  Describe  the  phenomenon  of  rotatory  polarisation,  such  as  that 
exhibited  by  sugar  solutions  ;  and  also  describe  some  form  of  instrument 
for  measuring  the  strength  of  sugar  solutions  by  means  of  this  property. 
(Lond.  B.Sc.  Pass,  1898.) 

17.  Discuss  the  method  of  producing,  and  testing  for,  circularly 
polarised  light.     (H.  1 895.) 

18.  From  the  table  on  p.  495,  calculate  the  thickness  of  a  quarter 
wave  plate  of  quartz,  for  the  D  rays  (A.  =  589  x  io~  '  cm.). 

Practical  

1.  Find  the  index  of  refraction  of  the  given  opaque  plate  by  measuring 
the  polarising  angle.     (Lond.  B.Sc.  Hons.  1895  ^^^  1899.) 

2.  Determine  the  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarisation  of  soda  light 
per  mm.  of  a  plate  of  quartz  traversed  by  light  parallel  to  its  axis. 
(H.  1894.) 

3.  Determine  the  sign  and  magnitude  of  the  rotation  of  the  plane  of 
polarisation  produced  by  i  cm.  of  the  given  solution.     (H.  1897.) 

4.  To  determine  the  proportion  of  sugar  present  in  a  syrup  by  the 
rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarisation.     (H.  1892.) 


CHAPTER  XIX 

THEORIES  OF  REFLECTION  AND  REFRACTION^ 

In  the  present  chapter  a  short  account  will  be  given  of  some 
attempts  which  have  been  made  to  explain  the  phenomena 
attending  the  reflection  and  refraction  of  light,  in  terms  of  the 
properties  of  an  elastic  solid.  FresneFs  theories,  which  will 
chiefly  concern  us,  are  not  dynamically  sound,  since  certain  of 
his  assumptions  are  at  variance  with  exact  mechanical  principles, 
and  there  are,  moreover,  inconsistencies  amongst  the  assump- 
tions themselves.  But  the  results  obtained  are  in  very  close 
agreement  with  the  experimental  evidence  at  our  disposal  ;  in 
far  better  agreement,  indeed,  than  those  of  many  later  and  more 
consistent  theories. 

Isotropic  and  JEolotropic  Media.— A  substance  is  said  to  be 
hoxnogeneouB,  when  all  parts  of  it  are  exactly  alike  ;  otherwise, 
it  is  said  to  be  beterogeneoni.     Thus,  glass  is  homogeneous, 
while  granite,  which  is  a  mixture  of  small  portions  of  quartz 
and  mica  in  a  matrix  of  felspar,  is  heterogeneous.    A  homo- 
geneous substance  may  possess  different  properties  in  different 
directions.    Thus,  a  piece  of  rolled  metal  will  have  different 
tensile  strengths  along  and  across  the  direction  in  which  it  was 
rolled.     Substances  which  possess  the  same  properties  in  all 
directions  are  said  to  be  isotropic ;   those  possessing  different 
properties  in  different  directions  are  said  to  be  eeolotropic  or 
anisotropic.      A  substance  may  be  isotropic  with  respect  to 
certain  physical  agencies,  and  aeolotropic  with  respect  to  others. 
Thus,  many  crystals  are  aeolotropic  with  regard  to  light,  pro- 
ducing polarisation,  which  differs  in  different  directions  ;  but 
all  attempts  to  detect  any  difference  in  the  gravitative  attraction 
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of  a  crystal  in  different  directions  have  proved  futile.  A  sub- 
stance naturally  isotropic  may  be  rendered  aeolotropic  by  certain 
physical  agencies  ;  thus,  glass,  when  submitted  to  mechanical 
strain,  behaves  toward  light  in  some  respects  like  a  crystal. 

Isotropic  Media 

(jteneral  Conditions. — In  order  to  account  for  the  trans- 
mission of  light  through  space,  we  assume  the  existence  of  an 
all-pervading,  imponderable  medium  termed  the  luminiferous 
ether ;  through  this  medium  waves  are  transmitted,  and  when 
these  waves  possess  periods  lying  between  certain  limits,  they 
constitute  light.  The  phenomena  of  polarisation  force  us  to 
conclude  that  the  direction  of  vibration  of  the  ether  particles  is 
parallel  to  the  wave-front,  and,  in  isotropic  media,  perpendicular 
to  the  direction  of  tiae  ray.  Hence,  has  arisen  the  theory  that 
the  ether  possesses  properties  similar  to  those  of  an  elastic  solid. 
The  spaces  between  the  molecules  of  material  substances  are 
supposed  to  be  occupied  by  the  ether,  and  ethereal  vibrations 
tend  to  move  the  material  molecules,  the  reactions  of  the  latter 
affecting  the  properties  of  the  ether,  either  as  regards  its  effective 
density  or  its  effective  elasticity. 

Fresnel's  Theory  of  the  Eeflection  of  Light  at  the 
Plane  Surface  of  a  Transparent  Isotropic  Medium.— 
We  have  seen  that  light  reflected  at  a  certain  angle  from  the 
plane  surface  of  a  transparent  medium  is  polarised  in  the  plane 
of  incidence,  while  the  refracted  light  is  partially  polarised  in  a 
perpendicular  plane  ;  and,  that  there  is  satisfactory  experi- 
mental evidence  that  the  vibrations  of  the  polarised  light  are 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  polarisation.  Thus,  the  vibrations 
of  the  reflected  polarised  beam  are  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
incidence,  while  those  of  the  refracted  polarised  beam  are  in 
the  plane  of  incidence.  In  FresnePs  time  experimental  evidence 
on  this  latter  point  was  altogether  wanting  ;  with  rare  insight, 
however,  he  made  the  correct  assumption  in  this  respect. 

His  second  assumption,  which  is  merely  an  instance  of  the 
universal  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy,  was  that  in  a  given 
time  the  energy  carried  up  to  the  surface  of  the  medium  by  an 
incident  pencil  of  light,  is  equal  to  the  energy  carried  away  from 
it  by  the  corresponding  reflected  and  refracted  pencils. 

L  L 
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In  Fig  275  lei  AB  CD  and  CE  be  the  incidenl  reflected,  and 
reftacted  wave  fronts  of  paiallel  pencils  oi  light  Then,  if  Oj  is  the 
velocity  of  light  m  the  nppci 
medium  the  eneigy  contained 
by  q  length  ij  of  the  incident 
pencil  will  reach  the  reflecting 
surface  and  the  enei^  contained 
in  an  equal  length  of  the  reflected 
pencil  will  travel  away  from  it,  in 
one  second  If  v,  is  the  velocilj' 
)f  light  in  (he  lower  medium,  (be 
ener^  carried  away  from  the  sur- 

face    in    a    second    through    this 

_  ,       .       .  mediiim  will  be  (hat  correspondine 

icident  Refleded  and  .  1     _^i.  c    »i.  r  . 

Keiracied  PiDLils.  'o   *   length   v^   of   the    refracted 

pencil  Let  o  4  c  be  the  re- 
spective amplitudes  m  (he  incident  reflected  luld  refracted  pencils- 
Then  if  p]  pj,  are  the  respective  densities  of  the  upper  and  Iowa 
media  the  energy  per  unit  volume  of  the  incident  reflected,  and 
refTac(ed  pencils  will  be  respeclively  proportional  (o  pja'  p^i'',  and 
J¥^  (p  276) 

Thus,  since  the  breadth,  perpendicular  to  (he  plane  of  the  paper,  of 
all  Ihree  pencils  will  be  equal,  we  have — 

Energy  of  lei^h  v,  of  Incident  pencil  oc  piiA'j .  AB. 
„  „         ,,      Reflected    „     w  p,*V,.  CD. 

ii,  of  Refracted    ,,      o(  ly'^  ■  CE. 
Let  )  and  r  be   the  angles  of    incidence  and   refraction.       Then, 
-i  BAG  =  ^  DCA  =  (*,  and   ^  ACE  =  r. 
Also,  AB  =  CD  =  ACcosi,  and  CE  =  ACcosr. 
Then,  according  (o  the  law  of  conservation  of  energy,  we  have — 
p,a«f,  .  ACcosi=p,ft^, .  ACcOS."+  ftfVj.  ACcos/. 

.-.     p,I.,(fl'-*')C05/=ftOj^C0Sr.        ....  (,) 

Fresnel's  next  assumption  was  that  the  elasticity  of  the  ether 
is  the  same  in  all  media,  so  that  the  velocity  with  which  light 
wiU  be  transmitted  through  them  will  vary  inversely  as  the 
square  roots  of  their  optical  densities  (p.  273).    Thus — 


^^/^ 
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If  the  index  of  refraction  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  medium  is  equal 
to  fi,  then  vjvf  =  /*»  ^^^  we  have — 

p^Vi  _  «'2  _  '  _  sin  r 
P2V2  ~  Vi  ~  fi~  sin  t 

Substituting  in  (i),  we  obtain — 

• 

(a*  -  ^"J)  cos  i- — :  =  (^  cos  r. 
sm  « 

.*.  a'-  ^' =  ^'^tan^'cotr. (2) 

We  have  thus  obtained  one  equation  between  the  quantities 
a,  d,  and  c.  In  order  to  determine  b  and  c  in  terms  of  a,  we  need 
yet  another  equation. 

In  order  to  obtain  this  second  equation,  Fresnel  reasoned  as  follows : — 
At  any  point  in  a  medium  traversed  by  waves,  the  displacement  of  an 
ether  particle  will  be  produced  by  the  joint  action  of  the  various  waves 
passing  through  that  point.  In  the  upper  medium  (Fig.  273),  there 
will  be  two  trains  of  waves,  corresponding  to  the  incident  and  reflected 
light  pencils  ;  while,  in  the  lower  medium,  there  will  be  only  one  train 
of  waves,  corresponding  to  the  refracted  pencil.  At  two  points,  in- 
definitely near  to,  and  on  opposite  sides  of,  the  surface  of  separation  of 
the  media,  the  component  displacements  parallel  to  the  sur&ce  must  be 
equal,  since  otherwise  there  would  be  slipping  between  the  ether  particles 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  surface.  Let  us  assume  that  incident  waves, 
vibrating  in  the  plane  of  incidence,  give  rise  to  reflected  and  refracted 
waves,  also  vibrating  in  the  plane  of  incidence  ;  while  incident  waves, 
vibrating  perpendicularly  to  the  plane  of  incidence,  give  rise  only  to 
waves  vibrating  perpendicularly  to  the  plane  of  incidence.  Further,  let 
us  assume  that  no  phase  change,  other  than  can  be  denoted  by  a  change 
of  sign  {i.e,  other  than  a  phase  change  of  ir),  occurs  at  reflection  or 
refraction.  Then,  if  the  sum  of  the  component  amplitudes  of  the 
incident  and  reflected  waves,  resolved  parallel  to  the  surface  of  separa- 
tion, is  equal  to  the  amplitude  of  the  refracted  waves,  resolved  in 
the  same  direction,  the  displacements  on  opposite  sides  of  the  surface 
will  be  equal,  and  no  slipping  will  occur.  The  application  of  this 
principle  will  vary,  according  as  the  incident  waves  vibrate  in,  or 
perpendicularly  to,  the  plane  of  incidence. 

Light  Polarised  in  the  Plane  of  Incidence.— In  this  case  the 
vibrations  in  the  incident,*reflected,  and  refracted  wave  fronts 
will  all  be  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  incidence,  i,e.  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  of  the  paper  in  Fig.  273.  Just  above  the 
refracting  surface,  the  r?sult£^nt  di3placement  is  equal  to  the 

L  L  2 
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sum  of  the  incident  and  reflected  wave  displacements,  i.e.  to 
(a  +  b).  Just  below  the  refracting  surface  the  displacement 
is  equal  to  c.    Thus,  for  there  to  be  no  slipping  at  the  surface— 

a^rb^c (3) 

Dividing  (2)  by  (3),  we  obtain — 

a  -  b  =  c  tan  i  cot  r. (4) 

Adding  (3)  and  (4)  we  obtain — 

cos /sin  r  +  sin  1  cos  r        sin(»  +  r\ 

2a  =  c(i  +  tan  t  cot  r)  =  c —. =  c 7—. . 

cos  t  sm  r  cos  t  sin  r- 

2a  cos  i  sin  r 
sin(j  +  r)  *^' 

Subtracting  (4)  from  (3),  we  obtain — 

-  .         ,         cos  2  sin  r  -  sin /cos  r  sin(/—  r) 

20  =  c(l  -  tan  t  cot  r)  =  c -r-; =  -  c r-^ -, 

cos  %  sm  r  cos  t  sm  r 

.    A-       ^  sin  {i  -  r) 

,\  b  —  -  a  .         — r. (6) 

sm  («  +  r) 

If  the  refracted  ray  is  inclined  to  the  normal  at  a  smaller 
angle  than  the  incident  ray  (/>.,  i>r\  then  the  second  medium 
is  optically  denser  than  the  first,  and  sin  (/-r)  is  positive.  Also, 
as  {i  +  r)  cannot  exceed  180°,  sin  (/  +  r)  must  be  positive.  Thus, 
if  at  any  instant  the  incident  wave  displacement  at  the  surface 
is  in  one  direction,  the  reflected  wave  displacement  will  be  in  an 
opposite  direction,  since  the  signs  of  b  and  a  are  opposite  ;  or 
there  is  a  change  of  phase  of  1:  on  reflection  at  a  denser  medium. 
When  reflection  occurs  at  a  rarer  medium,  /<r,  and  sin  (i  —  r) 
is  negative,  so  that  the  signs  of  a  and  b  are  similar,  and  there  is 
no  change  of  phase. 

When  the  angle  of  incidence  is  small,  we  may  substitute  the  circular 
measures  of  {i  -  r)  and  (/  +  r)  for  the  sines  of  these  quantities,  and 
cos/=  I.  Thus,  remembering  that  ?  =  /xr  in  this  case,  we  have,  for 
normal  incidence, — 


I  -  r  h  -  ^ 

0  =■  —  a  ~ =  —  a . 

t  ->r  r  M  +  I 


^  =  2a  •  -: =  2a  . 


.(7) 


I  +  r  /i  +  I       ) 

The  intensity  of  a  pencil  will  be  proportional  to  the  rate  at  which 
energy  travels  normally  across  an  area  of  i  sq.  cm.;  i.e.,  to  the  product 
of  the  velocity,  the  density,  and  the  square  of  the  amplitude  (p.  276). 
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Thus,  the  intensities  of  the  incident,  reflected,  and  refracted  pencils 
at  normal  incidence,  will  be  respectively  proportional  to  a^,  a^l  — — -  j  , 

and  ^2—4         gjjj       ,  J  I!2P^^%2^^2^       This   result  has 

been  verified  photometrically  by  Arago,  and  for  thermal  radiations  by 
by  Prevostaye  and  Desains. 

r 

Light  Polarised  Perpendicularly  to  the  Plane  of  Inci- 
dence.— In  this  case  the  vibration  in  the  wave-front  will  be 
in  the  plane  of  incidence,  or  along  the  lines  AB,  DC,  EC 
(Fig.  273).  The  positive  direction  for  a  is  from  A  to  B  (Fig.  273), 
while' the  positive  directions  of  d  and  c  are  respectively  from 
D  to  C  and  from  E  to  C. 

Since  z  BAC  =  z  DCA  =  /,  and  z  ECA  =  r,  the  components  of 
the  incident  and  reflected  wave  displacements  resolved  parallel  to  AC 
will  be  equal  to  a  cos  t  and  d  cos  i,  while  the  component  of  the  refracted 
wave  displacement  resolved  parallel  to  AC  will  be  equal  to  c  cos  r. 
Hence,  to  determine  c  and  d  in  terms  of  a,  we  have — 

(a  +  d)  cos  i  =  c  cos  r. (8) 

a*  -  ^  =^tan?cotr. (9) 


A 


Dividing  (9)  by  (8),  we  obtain — 

a  -  d        tan  i 

:  =  c- . 

cos  t         sm  r 

sin  z 

.'.  a  -  d  =  c  - — . 

smr 

Also,  from  (8) — 

cosr 

a  +  0  =  c > 

cos  t 


(sin  t       cos  r\ 
- —  + . )  = 
sm  r      cos  t ) 


sin  t  cos  J  +  sin  r  cos  r 

c 7-. 

cos  I  sm  r 


_  c  sin  2.1  +  sin  2r  __     sin  {i  +  r)  cos  {i  -  r) 
2      cos  t  sin  r  cos  t  sin  r 

according  to  the  general  formula — 

•    T>           .    A  +  B        A-  B 
sin  A  +  sin  B  =  2  sin cos . 


cos  J  sin  r  ,     . 

2a    .      ■■    r^ -. : (10) 

sin  {t  +  r)  cos  {t  -  r) 
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Also, — 

sin  r cos r  -  sin  2  cos/      c  sin  2r  —  sin  2/ 


/cosr      sm  t\         si 

2d  =  c[ ,  -    .       )  =c  - 

\cos  2      smr/ 


cos  tsinr  2      cos  «  sin  r 

cos  (r  4-  r)  sin  (1  -  r) 


cos  t  sm  r 

According  to  the  general  formula — 

..         .„  A+B.A-B 

sm  A  -  sm  B  =  2  cos sm . 

2  2 

Therefore,  from  (10) — 

f     cos  (u*  +  r)  sin  (/  -  r)  tan  {i  -  r) 

p  = . r-. =  -  a  .  - — 7-7— — r.        (11) 

2  cos  t  sm  r  tan  (t  +  r) 

When  (/  +  r)  is  less  than  90°,  tan  (/  +  r)  will  be  positive.  In 
these  circumstances,  the  signs  of  d  and  a  will  be  opposite  when 
the  second  medium  is  denser  than  the  first,  so  that  /  >  r.  This 
denotes  a  change  of  phase  amounting  to  ir  on  reflection  from  a 
denser  medium. 

When  the  incident  light  is  nearly  normal  to  the  surface,  the  sines 

and  tangents  of  {i  +  r)  and  {i  -  r)  may  be  put  equal  to  the  circular 

measures  of  the  corresponding  angles,  while  the  cosines  of  (1  -  r)  and 

i  will  be  equal  to  unity.     Thus —  '     % 

r  I 

f  =  2a  .  -; =  2a 


t  +  r  /i  +  1 

and 

i  -  r  fi  -  I 

b  =  ^  a =  -  a , 

t  +  r  fi  +  I 

results  similar  to  those  obtained  for  light  polarised  in  the  plane  of 
incidence.  When  light  is  incident  normally  (or  practically  normally) 
on  a  surface,  all  vibrations  will  be  parallel  to  the  surface,  since  they  are 
executed  in  the  wave-front  which  is  parallel  (or  approximately  parallel) 
to  the  surface.  In  this  case  the  same  result  is  obtained  for  the  reflected  and 
refracted  rays,  in  whatever  plane  the  incident  light  may  be  polarised. 

When  (/  +  r)  =  -,  tan  (/  +  r)  =  00,  and 

mi 

,  tan  {i  -  r)  tan  (/*  -  r) 

b  =  -  a ,- ■:  =   -  a ^^ =  o. 

tan  [t  -{•  r)  00 

,  '    ,  .  sin  /  sin  z 

In  this  case  a  =  -- —  = =  tan  /. 

sin  r        .     '  - 
sin 


i„(i-,) 
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Thus,  when  the  vibrations  of  the  incident  light  are  in  the  plane 
of  incidence,  and  the  angle  of  incidence,  i^  is  such  that  tan  i  =  fi,  or 
(2  +  r)  =  ir/2,  the  light  will  be  wholly  refracted,  and  no  reflected  ray 
Will  be  produced.    (Compare  p.  475.) 

The  amplitude  of  the  refracted  ray  will  then  be  equal  to — 

cos  /sin  r  sin*  r  sin'^  r 


r  =  2«  -: — — : r-. :  =  2«  = ; r-=i  =  2a 


sin (i  +  r) COS («  -  ^)  P.     /w       .\*1  sin2t 

'  I  X  cos'  -      '  -  »  « 


[•-(I-)] 


_  sin'*  r      ^        sin'*  r     _     smr  _^  a 

*  2  sin  J  cos  ?         sin  ?  sin  r        sin  i      fi 

The  intensity  (p.  516)  of  the  refracted  ray  is  equal  to — 

c'^  =  ii(alijCf  =  aVM- 

Equal  amounts  of  energy  pass  per  second  through  the  planes  AB  and 
CE  (Fig.  273),  since  EC/AB  =  cos  r/cos  i  =  sin  i/cos  i  =  /x. 

As  the  value  of  (/  +  r)  passes  through  90'',  the  sign  of 
tan  {i  +  r)  changes  from  +  to  - .  Thus,  when  (/  +  r)  is  just 
below  90°,  a  and  b  will  have  opposite  signs  when  the  second 
medium  is  the  denser  ;  when  (/  +  r)  just  exceeds  90°,  a  and  b 
will  have  similar  signs  in  the  same  circumstances.  Thus,  with 
light  vibrating  in  the  plane  of  incidence,  a  change  of  phase 
amounting  to  ir  occurs  in  the  reflected  light  as  the  angle  of 
incidence  paases  through  the  angle  of  polarisation. 

This  result  may  be  verified  experimentally  in  the  following 
manner. 

ExPT.  80. — Arrange  two  lenses  to  give  Newton's  rings  by  reflected 
light,  and  observe  these  rings  through  a  Nicol's  prism,  or  other  analyser, 
arranged  so  as  to  cut  off  the  light  polarised  in  the  plane  of  incidence. 
Then  vary  the  angle  at  which  the  rings  are  viewed.  When  the  angle 
of  incience  of  the  light  on  the  lower  lens  reaches  the  polarising  angle, 
the  rings  disappear.  On  further  increasing  this  angle,  the  rings 
reappear,  encircling  a  white  centre,  the  colours  of  the  various  rings 
being  complementary  to  their  previous  colours. 

Light  Polarised  in  any  Plane.— When  the  vibrations  of  the 
incident  light  are  executed  neither  in,  nor  perpendicular  to,  the 
plane  of  incidence,  we  may  resolve  them  in,  and  perpendicular 
to,  the  plane  of  incidence*  and  treat  these  component  vibrations 
according  to  the  above  methods.  It  is  clear  that,  as  the  angle 
of  incidence  approaches  the  angle  of  polarisation,  the  component 
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of  the  reflected  wave  vibrating  in  the  plane  of  incidence  will  be 
diminished,  and  will  finally  vanish  as  that  angle  is  reached. 
Thus,  the  effect  of  reflection  of  polarised  light  is  to  bring  the 
vibrations  of  the  reflected  light  more  and  more  nearly  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  of  incidence  as  the  polarising  angle  is 
approached,  and  therefore  the  plane  of  polarisation  of  the 
reflected  ray  is  rotated  toward  the  plane  of  incidence  as  the 
angle  of  incidence  approaches  the  angle  of  polarisation. 

Beflection  and  Refraction  of  TJnpolarised  Light. — It  is 
probable  that  the  vibrations  constituting  unpolarised  light  are  not 
performed  continuously  in  any  particular  plane  ;  at  a  particular 
point  in  space,  the  vibrations  of  the  passing  waves  may  be 
performed  in  a  definite  plane  for  a  certain  time,  and  then  an 
abrupt  change  in  the  direction  of  vibration  occur.  As  the 
orange  light  of  the  spectrum  consists  of  waves  of  which  about 
500  billion  (500  X  io^2)  pass  a  particular  point  during  a  second, 
it  is  clear  that  many  of  these  abrupt  changes  may  occur  during 
a  second,  while  a  large  number  of  similar  vibrations  may  still 
be  performed  consecutively. 

The  effect  of  these  abrupt  changes  in  the  direction  of 
vibration  of  the  incident  light  will  be  inappreciable  by  the  eye, 
if  they  occur  at  sufficiently  small  intervals  of  time. 

When  unpolarised  light  is  reflected  from  the  surface  of  a 
transparent  medium,  the  component  vibrations  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  incidence  will  always  be  reflected  to  a  greater 
extent  than  those  in  the  plane  of  incidence.  From  the 
investigation  already  performed,  we  see  that  the  ratio  of  the 
amplitudes  of  the  reflected  waves,  consisting  respectively  of 
vibrations  in,  and  perpendicular  to,  the  plane  of  polarisation, 
will  be  equal  to — 

tan  (/  —  r)  ^  sin  (/  -  r)      cos  (/'  4-  r) 
tan  {t  +  r)  ~  sin  {z  +  r)  ~  cos  {z  -  r) ' 

and  the  ratio  of  the  corresponding  intensities  will  be  equal  to — 

cos\z  +  r) 
cos\z  -r) 

While  {i  +  r)  is  less  than  90°,  cos  (/  +  r)  will  always  be  less 
than  cos  {i  -  r).  Thus,  there  will  be  an  excess  of  light 
polarised  in  the  plane  of  incidence  (vibrating  perpendicular  to 
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that  plane)  in  the  beam  reflected  from  the  surface  of  a  trans- 
parent medium. 

For  an  angle  of  incidence  /',  given  by  the  equation  tan  /  =  /m, 
the  light  vibrating  in  the  plane  of  incidence  will  be  wholly 
transmitted,  and  the  reflected  light  will  consist  wholly  of  vibra- 
tions perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  incidence.  This  is  in 
accordance  with  Brewster's  law  (p.  475),  and  accounts  for 
polarisation  by  reflection.  The  two  polarised  beams  will  be 
of  equal  intensities,  since  the  sum  of  the  component  vibrations 
resolved  parallel  to  the  plane  of  incidence  will  on  an  average 
be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  components  resolved  perpendicular 
to  that  plane. 

Total  Internal  Reflection. — If  light  is  refracted  into  a  rarer 
medium,  then  we  may  write  /utj  sin  i  =  sin  r,  where  \i^  is  the 
relative  refractive  index  of  the  first  (denser),  with  respect  to  the 
second  (rarer),  medium.  Now,  for  vibrations  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  incidence — 

,         sin  (r  -  t)  cos  i  sin  r  -  sin  /  cos  f 

sm  {t  +  r)  cos  t  sinr  +  sm  t  cos  r 

a  cos /sin/—  sin/  rJi  -  uJ^sin^t  ,     . 

=  a,- ^ : .       ^      ^r^    .    .    (12) 

ficos2  sm^  i-  sm^    Vi  -  /t^^sin^/ 

For  the  value  of  b  to  be  real,  we  must  have  the  quantities 
under  the  radical  signs  equal  to  zero  or  a  positive  number. 
Hence,  the  greatest  angle  of  incidence  for  which  the  laws 
previously  deduced  will  hold  without  modification,  will  be  given 
by  the  equation 

I  -  u.^  sin^  /  =  o,     or     sin  /  =  — . 

Ml 

Substituting  in  (12),  we  get — 

,         ui  cos  /  sin  /  -  o 

0  =  a  — r-^ — r- —  =  a. 

fjii  cos  /  sm  ^  +  o 

Thus,  tlie  light  is  totally  reflected  at  the  angle  of  incidence 
/,  given  by  the  equation,  sin  /  =  i/ftj. 

It  would  at  first  sight  appear  necessary  that  the  amplitude, 
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<:,  of  the  refracted  ray  should  in  these  circumstances  become 
equal  to  zero.     But 

cos  /  sin  r  cos  i  sin  r 

c  =  2a  - — 7-:— — I-  =  2a 


=  2a 


sin  (t  +  r)        "   cos  /  sin  r  +  sin  /  cos  r 
fi  cos  z  sin  t 


fi  cos  ism  i  +  sin  /  Vi  —  \k^  sin^  / 


Hence,  when  /zj  sin  /  =  i^  c  —  2a. 

In  interpreting  this  result,  it  must  be  recollected  that  ex- 
periment proves  that,  in  the  circumstances  considered,  a 
disturbance  really  does  travel  into  the  rarer  medium,  but  dies 
out  within  a  wave-length  or  so  from  its  surface  (p.  412). 
Hence,  we  see  that  the  above  value  of  c  must  be  taken  as 
referring  to  the  amplitude  of  this  superficial  disturbance.  No 
appreciable  amount  of  energy  passes  into  the  rarer  medium, 
owing  to  the  small  distance  to  which  the  disturbance  penetrates. 
When  /  =  90°,  cos  /  =  o,  and  the  value  of  r,  the  amplitude  of 
the  refracted  superficial  disturbance  becomes  equal  to  zero. 
Thus  c  diminishes  as  the  angle  of  incidence  is  increased  fi"om 
its  critical  value  to  90°.  When  /m  sin  /  >  i,  the  values  of  ^  andf 
become  complex,  i.e,  they  take  the  form  A  +  J  —  i .  B. 

To  understand  the  meaning  of  this,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  we  have  assumed  that  no  change  of  phase  occurs  in  the 
reflected  or  refracted  rays,  other  than  that  which  corresponds 
to  a  reversal  of  sign  (/>.  to  an  acceleration  or  retardation  by 
tt).  This  assumption  we  have  found  to  lead  to  consistent 
results  except  when  light  is  incident  on  a  rarer  medium,  the 
angle  of  incidence  being  greater  than  the  critical  angle.  If,  in 
this  case,  we  assume  the  occurrence  of  phase  changes  in  the 
reflected  and  refracted  lights,  varying  continuously  with  the 
angle  of  incidence,  we  can  here  also  obtain  consistent  results. 

The  general  nature  of  this  assumption  can  be  understood  by  referring 
to  Fig.  274. 

,  Let  a  line,  OA',  rotate  about  O  in  a  time  equal  to  the  period  of 
vibration  of  the  incident  light-waves.  Then,  if  OA  =  a,  the  displace- 
ment of  an  ether  particle  at  the  surface  of  separation  of  the  two  media, 
due  to  the  incident  light,  will  at  any  instant  be  given  by  Oa,  the  hori* 
zontal   projection  of  OA'.      A  similar  construction   may  be  used  to 
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letermine  the  displacement  of  an  ether  particle  due  to  the  reflected  or 
•efracted  light,  the  period  of  vil)ration  being  in  all  three  cases  the  same. 
Sow,  assuming  that  there  is  no  change  of  phase  in  the  reflected  or 
■efracted  light,  the  equatioo, 
J  +  i  =1,  means  that  the 
me  of  length  1',  which  must 
x>ta(e  about  O,  in  order  to 
rive  the  displacement  in  the 
■efracted  pencil,  must  be 
Miual  to  OA  +  AB,  where 
DA  =  a,  afidAB  =  *.  But, 
If  a  change  of  phase  occurs, 
let  the  angle  COB  indicate 
Jie  difference  in  pliase  be- 
tween the  refracted  and 
incident  waves.  Then  the 
line  OC  must  be  the  resu/i- 
utt  of  OA  and  AC,  where 
AC  is  the  amplitude  of  the 
reflected  wave,  so  that  the 
angle  CAB  must  denote  the 
phase  change  in  the  reflected  wave.  In  the  case  ol  total  reflection, 
the  numerical  lengths  of  OA  and  AC  must  lie  equal  (since  o  -  i),  and 
therefore,  as  the  amplitude  of  the  superficial  refracted  dislutbance 
decreases,  with  an  increase  in  (he  angle  of  incidence,  so  as  to  reach  the 
value  lero  when  i  =  90°,  the  phase  change  of  the  reflected  light  must 


Reasoning  based  on  the  principles  explained  above  shows 
that  in  the  case  of  light  polarised  in  a  plane  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  incidence,  as  in  the  case  of  light  polarised 
in  Ihe  plane  of  incidence,  the  phase  change  due  to  internal 
reflection  increases  from  o  to  n-,  as  the  angle  of  incidence 
increases  from  its  critical  value  10  m/z.  But  for  an  angle  of 
incidence  between  these  limits,  the  phase  change  due  to  internal 
reflection  of  light  polarised  in  the  pkne  of  incidence  will  differ 
from  that  of  light  polarised  in  a.  plane  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  incidence.  Fresncl  calculated  that,  in  the  case  of  glass, 
internal  reflection  at  an  angle  of  incidence  equal  to  55°  would 
produce  a  difference  in  these  phase  changes,  amounting  to  >r/4. 

Fresnel's  Eiomb,— To  test  his  conclusions,  Fresnel  con- 
structed a  rhomb  ol  glass  (fig.  275)  such  that  a  ray  of  light, 
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AB,  could  enter  normally  at  one  end,  and  then,  after  being  taia 
internally  reflected  at  equal  angles  of  incidence  of  55°,  shooH 
emerge  normally  from  the  opposite  end.  If  the  incident  lighiis 
polarised,  its  vibrations  making  an  angle  of  45°  with  the  plan* 
of  incidence,  then  the  component  vibrations,  resolved  perpendi- 
cular and  parallel  to  the  plane  of  incidence,  will  be  equal.  A 
phase  difference  of  7r/4  should  be  in- 

Qtroduced  between  the  two  sets  d 
vibrations  at  each  reflection,  so  that 
the  emergent  light  should  consist  d 
two  equal  trains  of  waves,  vibrating 
at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and 
differing  in  phase  byjr/2.  Thus,  every 
particle  of  the  ether  in  the  path  d 
the  emei^ent  light  should  move  in 
a  circular  orbit,  in  the  p!a.ne  of  tht 
wave-front  (p.  501).  In  other  wordi. 
the  emergent  light  should  be  circulari; 
polarised. 
This  was  found  to  be  the  case. 
Fig.  J75.-Fresqei's  Rhomb.  Moreover,  as  was  anticipated,  if  tb( 
entering  light  is  circularly  polarised,! 
further  change  of  phase  amounting  to  ir/2  is  introduced  betweM 
the  component  vibrations,  so  that  the  total  phase  differenn 
amounts  lo  ir,  and  the  emergent  light  is  plane-polarised,  in  1 
direction  n»fcing  an  angle  of  45"  with  the  plane  of  incidence. 

If  elliptically  polarised  light  is  passed  through  a  Fresnel's 
rhomb,  the  axes  of  the  elliptic  vibrations  being  respectively  in, 
and  perpendicular  10,  the  plane  of  incidence,  a  further  differeiM 
of  phase  amounting  to  5r/2  is  introduced  between  the  com- 
ponent vibrations,  which  already  difler  by  ir/2  (p.  246),  so 
that  plane-potarised  light  is  produced  in  this  case  also. 

Theory  of  MacOnllagh,— Fresnel  assumed,  as  the  con- 
dition to  be  satisfied  at  the  surface  of  separation  of  two  media, 
that  the  displacements,  parallel  to  the  surface,  of  etho 
particles  on  opposite  sides  of  it,  should  be  equal,  so  as  to  arotd 
slipping  at  the  surface.  But  it  would  appear  equally  necessan 
that  the  displacements,  Perpendicular  to  the  surface,  should  ht 
equal,  and  in  the  same  direction  ;  otherwise  there  would  bt  J 
separation  between  ether    particles  on    opposite  sides  of  il* 
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surface.     MacCuUagh  worked  out  the  results  of  the  inclusiqn 
of  this  latter  condition. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  application  to  vibrations  in  the  plane  of 
inoidence. 

Let  the  positive  direction  of  the  amplitude  a  of  the  incident  light 
be  from  A  to  B  (Fig.  273).  To  determine  the  positive  direction  of  the 
amplitude  b  of  the  reflected  light,  notice  that,  at  normal  incidence,  AB 
will  coincide  with  DC  ;  thus,  the  positive  direction  of  b  is  from  D  to  C. 
Similarly,  the  positive  direction  of  c  is  from  E  to  C.  Now,  the  com- 
ponent of  fl,  resolved  perpendicularly  to  the  surface,  will  be  equal  to 
a  sin  BAC  =  a  sin  i.  This  will  correspond  to  a  displacement  upwards 
from  the  surface.  The  component  of  by  resolved  perpendicularly  to  the 
surface,  will  be  equal  to  b  sin  DCA  =  b  sin  i,  directed  downwards  to- 
ward the  surface.  Hence,  the  displacement  of  an  ether  particle  near 
the  surface,  in  the  upper  medium,  will  be  proportional  to  {a  -  b)  sin  h 
directed  upwards  from  the  surface. 

Similarly,  c  sin  r  will  be  proportional  to  the  displacement  of  an  ether 
particle  near  the  surface,  but  in  the  lower  medium ;  the  direction  of  the 
displacement  in  this  case  also  will  be  upwards.  Hence,  in  order  to 
avoid  separation  at  the  surface,  we  have — 

{a  -  b)s\ni=  csinr    .    .    .  (no  separation)  .      (13) 
Also — 

{a  +  ^)cos^  =  cco%r (no  slipping)  .      (14) 

Multiplying  these  equations  together,  we  obtain — 

{d^  -  b'^)  sin  i  cost  =  c^smr  cos  r.  ....      (15) 

Substituting  vjv2  =  sin  z/sinr  in  the  energy  equation  (i),  p.  514,  we 
obtain — 

pi{a^  -  l^)  sin  t  cos  /  =  p^  sin  r  cos  r.    .    .    .      (16) 

Equations  (15)  and  (16)  can  only  be  rendered  consistent  by  writing 
pi  =  p2-  Thus,  in  order  that  there  should  be  neither  slipping  nor 
separation  at  the  surface,  the  densities  of  the  two  media  must  be  equal, 
the  difterences  in  the  velocity  of  light  being  due  to  differences  in  the 
elasticity  of  different  media. 

Solving  (13)  and  (14)  for  {b)  and  {c)  in  terms  of  a,  we  obtain— 

a  (sin  2 cos  i  +  cos  /sin  i)  =  c  (sin  r cos  i  +  cos r sin  i)  =  ^ sin  (^  +  r), 

2a  sin  /  cos  i 

.".  f=  -^— TV— — V (17) 

sm{t  +  r)  ^  ' ' 
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b  (cos  /sin  i  +  sin  ^ cos  i)  =  c  (cos  rsmi  -  .sin  r  cos  i)=  —  c  sin  (*  -  r). 
.    A  ^  sin  {i  -  r)  _      ^  sin  (i  -  r) 

.    .    0  =  —  C -. : .=  —a'-. — — -.         .      .         (15) 

2  Sin  t  cos  t  sin  {t  +  r) 

Equations  (17)  and  (18),  according  to  MacCuUagh's  theory,  give  the 
amplitudes  of  the  refracted  and  reflected  waves,  when  the  vibrations  an 
in  the  plane  of  incidence  ;  they  aie  identical  with  Fresnel's  equations, 
(5)  and  (6),  p.  516,  referring  to  vibrations  perpendicular-  to  the  plane 
of  incidence  J  except  that  the  value  of  c  is  increased  in  the  ratio 
sin  //sin  r  =  /x. 

For  vibratioxLi  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  incidence,  we  have— 

a  +  b  =  c, 

since  the  vibrations  are  parallel  to  the  surface,  and  therefore  no  separa- 
tion can  take  place.  Combining  this  with  MacCullagh's  ene^ 
equation  (15),  we  obtain — 

{a  -  b) sin  i cos  i=  c sin r cos r. 

(sin  rcos  r\       c  /sin  2/  +  sin  zr\ 
I   +  -7—. :  I   =  -I ; : ) 
sm  %  cos  t)       2.\      sin  t  cos  t      J 

sin  {i  +  r)  sin  {i  -  r) 


=  c 


sm  t  cos  t 


_  sin  { cos  { 

*  *    C  —  Zm    •      /  .    '       r     :     'j~,  r» .'      I  IQi 

Sin  (t  +  r)  sin  {t  -  r)  '  ^ 


Also — 


/        sin  r  COS  r\       c  sin  2i  -  sin  2r  cos  ii  +  r)  sin  (/  -  r^ 

2b  =  c[l  -  - — : :  1  = -. : 7—  =-  C : — '- ^^ ', 

\        Sin  t  cos  tj       2      sin  2  cos  t  sm  t  cos  t 

,  tan  {i  -  r) 

,\  d  =  -  a  - — p- — r. (20) 

tan  [t  +  r)  ^     ' 

Equations  (19)  and  (20)  are  identical  with  Fresnel's  equations  for  the 
amplitude  of  the  refracted  and  reflected  light,  when  the  vibrcUions  are 
in  the  plane  of  incidence^  except  that  the  value  of  c  is  increased  in  the 
ratio  sin  //sin  r  =  fi.  According  to  (20),  ^  =  o  when  tan  (/  +  r)  =  oe, 
and  /  +  r  =  ir/2.  Since  we  know  from  experiment  that  light  polarised 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  incidence  is  totally  transmitted  for  ao 
angle  of  incidence  /,  given  by  the  equation  /  +  r  =  ir/2,  MacCulU^h*s 
results  can  only  be  brought  into  conformity  with  Brewster's  law  (p.  475) 
by  assuming  that  the  vibrations  of  polarised  light  are  performed  in  the 
plane  of  polarisation^  instead  of  perpendicular  to  it,  as  assumed  by 
Fresnel.     As   we  have  seen,  it  is  practically  certain   that   Fresnel's 
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assumption  is  correct,  so  that  MacCuUagh's  theory  must  be  abandoned. 
On  the  other  hand,  Fresnel's  theory  cannot  be  considered  sound,  since 
it  implies  a  separation  of  the  ether  perpendicular  to  the  surface. 

General  Smnmary  of  our  Present  Knowledge.— Green  has 
fully  worked  out  the  problem  of  reflection  and  refraction  at  the 
interface  of  two  elastic  solids,  when  the  elasticities  are  equal  and 
the  densities  differ.  He  found  that  there  would  be  no  angle  of 
complete  polarisation.  Since  experiment  shows,  that  in  substances 
of  which  perfectly  plane  and  smooth  surfaces  can  be  obtained, 
complete  polarisation  occurs  (p.  476),  it  follows  that  Green's 
theory  falls  to  the  ground.  The  direction  of  vibration,  according 
to  Green's  theory,  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  polarisation, 
as  proved  by  experiment. 

Lord  Rayleigh  has  worked  out  an  elastic  solid  theory, 
according  to  which  the  densities  of  the  two  media  are  the 
same,  while  their  elasticities  differ.  He  found  that  in  this  case 
there  would  be  two  polarising  angles,  which  is  contrary  to 
experience. 

Thus,  the  reflection  and  refraction  of  light  by  isotropic  media 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  explained  in  terms  of  the  properties 
of  ordinary  elastic  solids.  Even  when  the  reactions  of  the 
molecules  are  taken  into  account,  as  in  Sellmeier's  theory  (p.  375), 
the  difficulties  are  in  no  way  removed ;  as  pointed  out  on  p.  283, 
an  increase  in  the  effective  density  of  the  medium  is  produced 
by  these  reactions,  and  Fresnel's  energy  equation  still  holds. 

On  the  other  hand,  Fresnel's  results  are  in  very  close 
agreement  with  experimental  facts  ;  consequently  we  may  con- 
clude that  similar  results  may  possibly  be  obtainable,  this  time  in 
a  satisfactory  manner,  from  some  other  theory  of  the  nature  of 
light,  or  of  the  mediurft  by  means  of  which  light-vibrations  are 
transmitted. 


i^OLOTROPic  Media 

General  Conditions. — Any  physical  agency,  when  acting  on 
a  crystal,  will  generally  produce  different  effects  in  different 
directions  in  the  crystal.  Thus,  the  coefficient  of  linear  ex- 
pansion of  a  crystal  will  have  different  values  in  different 
directions,  and  a  similar  variation  usually  occurs  in  respect  to 
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thermal  conductivity,  hardness,  cleavage,  elasticity,  etc.  We 
have  also  seen  that  the  refraction  of  light  by  a  crystal  presents 
characteristics  which  vary  with  the  direction  of  vibration. 

Fresnel  assumed  that,  when  a  plane  light-wave  passes  through 
a  crystal,  the  direction  of  vibration  of  an  ether  particle  is  always 
parallel  to  the  wave-front,  and  perpendicular  to  the  direction  in 
which  the  wave  is  transmitted.  He  further  assumed  that  the 
restoring  force  called  into  play  by  the  displacement  of  an  ether 
particle,  depends  on  the  absolute  displacement  of  that  particle. 
As  we  have  seen  (p.  274),  according  to  a  correct  elastic  solid 
theory,  the  restoring  force  depends  on  the  displacement  of  a 
particle  relatively  to  surrounding  particles^  so  that  Fresnel's 
assumption  in  this  respect  is  defective.  Indeed,  on  this 
assumption,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  vibrations  could  be  handed 
on  from  particle  to  particle,  so  as  to  constitute  progressive 
waves ;  any  mechanical  connection  between  neighbouring 
particles  would  necessitate  reactions  depending  in  some  manner 
on  their  relative  displacements.  However,  if  we  accept  Fresnel's 
assumption,  the  coefficient  of  elasticity  of  the  ether  must  be 
measured  by  the  restoring  force  called  into  play  by  a  unit  linear 
displacement  of  an  ether  particle.  The  velocity  of  wave  pro- 
pagation being  assumed  to  be  equal  to  the  square  root  of  the 
ratio  of  the  elasticity  to  the  density  of  the  ether,  from  a  loose 
analogy  with  the  reasoning  given  on  p.  271,  it  follows  that,  if  the 
restoring  force  on  an  ether  particle  varies  with  the  direction  of 
displacement,  the  velocity  of  wave  transmission  will  vary  with 
the  direction  of  vibration  in  the  wave-front.  It  should  be  noted 
that  FresnePs  theory  contemplates  only  motions  of  the  ether ; 
the  reactions  of  the  matter  molecules  are  supposed  merely  to 
modify  the  elasticity  of  the  ether^  so  that  ethereal  displacements 
in  different  directions  call  into  play  different  restoring  forces, 
while  the  density  of  the  ether  is  unaffected  by  the  presence  0] 
matter  molecules;  this  is,  of  course,  quite  inconsistent  with  his 
assumptions  made  to  explain  the  reflection  and  refraction  of 
light  by  isotropic  media. 

Principal  Axes  of  Elasticity.— Fresnel  next  assumed  that, 
within  a  crystal,  there  are  three  directions,  each  one  being  at 
right  angles  to  the  plane  containing  the  other  two,  characterised 
by  the  property  that  in  either  of  them  the  displacement  of  an 
ether  particle,  and  the  restoring  force  called  in(;Q  play,  are  fe 
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the  same  straight  line.  The  restoring  forces  corresponding  to 
unit  displacements  along  these  directions  are  defined  as  the 
prineipal  (optical)  elasticities  of  the  crystal. 

Drawing  three  straight  lines  parallel  to  these  directions,  so 
as  to  intersect  in  a  single  point,  we  obtain  a  system  of  three 
rectar  gular  axes  of  co-ordinates.  We  shall  term  these  the  axes 
ofjCy  /,  and  -?,  respectively.  Let  the  principal  elasticities  along 
jr,  y^  and  z,  be  respectively  equal  to  a^y  ^,  and  i^. 

Consider  an  ether  particle,  initially  situated  at  the  origin,  but 
now  displaced  through  unit  distance  in  a  straight  line,  inclined 
to  the  axes  of  x,  y^  and  z^  at  angles  of  which  the  cosines  are 
equal  to  /j,  /g,  4.  Then,  since  the  distance  of  the  particle 
Irom  the  origin  is  equal  to  unity,  the  rectangular  co-ordinates, 
7,  y^  jsr,  of  the  particle  will  be  given  by — 

;r  =  /i  X  I  =  /j,        y  =  l^y,  I  ^  l^        2-  =  /g  X  I  =  /g. 

Thus,  the  given  unit  displacement  can  be  resolved  into  three 
components,  respectively  equal  to  /„  l^  /g,  in  directions  parallel 
to  the  axes  of  ;r,  y^  and  z. 

The  displacement  /j,  along  the  axis  of  x,  will  call  into 
play  a  restoring  force  equal  to  <iVi,  since  a^  is  the  restoring 
force  corresponding  to  unit  displacement  in  that  direction. 
Similarly,  the  component  restoring  forces  along  the  y  and  z  axes 
will  be  equal  to  W2  and  c^l^  respectively.  Since  the  resultant 
restoring  force  on  the  particle  is  equivalent  to  the  three  com- 
ponents aVj,  Wj,  and  ^/g,  it  follows  that  the  direction  cosines 
of  this  resultant  will  be  proportional  to  rtVj,  Wg,  and  rVg.  As 
a  consequence,  the  resultant  restoring  force  will  not,  as  a 
general  rule,  be  in  the  same  line  as  the  displacement,  so  that  it 
will  not  tend  to  bring  the  displaced  particle  back  to  its  position 
of  equilibrium.  The  only  exceptions  occur  when  the  displace- 
ment is  along  one  or  other  of  the  axes. 

Wave  Propagation  in  a  Crystal.— Let  us  suppose  that  a 
plane  wave  is  transmitted  through  the  crystal.  All  particles  in 
the  wave-front  will,  at  a  given  instant,  be  displaced  in  the  same 
direction  ;  and  in  order  that  the  wave  should  be  transmitted 
without  alteration,  it  is  necessary  that  these  displacements 
should  give  rise  to  exactly  similar  displacements  in  the  new 
wave-front.  But  if  the  restoring  force  on  a  particle  is  not  in  the 
same  straight  line  as  the  displacement,  the  reaction  of  the 
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particle  will  produce  in  the  new  wave-front  displacements  which 
are  not  parallel  to  those  in  the  old  wave-front.  Thus,  the 
character  of  the  wave  would  alter  during  transmission. 

It  is  found  that  in  a  given  wave-front  there  are  always  two 
directions,  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  such  that  a  displace 
ment  in  either  will  give  rise  to  a  restoring  force  in  the  same 
plane  as  the  displacement  and  the  wave  normal.  In  these  cases 
the  restoring  force  only  comprises  a  component  parallel  to  the 
displacement,  and  another  perpendicular  to  the  wave-front 
Assuming  that  vibrations  can  only  be  performed  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  that  of  wave  propagation,  and  therefore  in  the 
wave-front,  the  component  of  the  restoring  force  perpendicular 
to  the  wave-front  can  produce  no  effect  on  the  direction  of 
vibration,  so  that,  with  respect  to  vibrations  performed  in  the 
directions  mentioned,  the  component  of  the  restoring  force 
resolved  parallel  to  the  displacement  is  alone  operative  in 
propagating  the  waves.  Thus,  in  a  given  wave-front,  there  are 
always  two  direotionB,  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  such  that 
vibrations  along  these  oan  be  transmitted  without  alteration. 

Thus,  we  must  suppose  that  a  plane  wave  of  unpolarised  light, 
after  entering  a  crystal  at  normal  incidence,  at  first  passes 
through  a  transition  stage  in  which  the  vibrations  are  con- 
tinually altering  their  directions  in  the  wave-front.  After 
penetrating  the  crystal  to  a  very  small  distance,  the  vibrations 
entirely  settle  down  to  two  directions  in  the  wave-front  at  right 
angles  to  each  other.  No  energy  has  been  lost,  and  that  of  the 
incident  vibrations  will  be  equally  divided  between  the  two  sets 
of  vibrations  transmitted  through  the  crystal.  Thus,  the  trans- 
mitted light  becomes  polarised  in  two  planes  at  right  angles  to 
each  other. 

Velocity  of  Wave  Transmission.— The  wave-front  is  alwaj's 
perpendicular  to  the  direction  in  which  it  is  transmitted.  The 
two  directions,  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  wave  trans- 
mission, and  to  each  other,  in  which  vibrations  can  be  per- 
manently executed,  are  determined  by  reasoning  similar  to  that 
explained  above.  The  restoring  forces  corresponding  to  unit 
displacements  along  these  directions  will  generally  be  different, 
so  that  the  elasticity  of  the  ether  for  vibrations  in  these 
directions  will  also  be  different.  Since  the  velocity  of  wave 
transmission  varies  as  the  square  root  of  the  elasticity  of  the 
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ether,  the  vibrations  in  the  two  directions  defined  above  will 
produce  two  separate  waves  travelling  in  the  same  direction 
with  different  velocities. 

Wave  SurfiEMe.  —Let  us  suppose  that,  at  a  given  instant,  a 
great  number  of  plane  waves  are  passing,  in  different  directions^ 
through  a  point  in  a  crystal  Corresponding  to  each  direction 
of  wave  transmission  there  will  in  general  be  two  waves  travel- 
ling with  different  velocities,  and  these  will  of  course  traverse 
different  distances  in  the  same  time.  If  we  draw,  through  the 
given  point,  a  great  number  of  symmetrically  distributed  straight 
lines,  to  represent  the  directions  in  which  the  various  waves 
are  transmitted,  we  can  mark  off  on  each  the  two  distances 
through  which  waves  will  be  transmitted  in  the  given  time  in 
that  direction.  Let  a  plane  be  drawn  through  each  point  so 
found,  so  as  to  be  perpendicular  to  the  line  on  which  the  point 
is  situated.  These  planes  will  represent  the  various  wave- 
fronts.  The  intersections  of  these  planes  will  envelop  two 
curved  surfaces,  which  constitute  the  two  sheets  of  FresnePs 
wave  surface. 

The  determination  of  the  equation  to  this  surface  con- 
stitutes a  problem  in  Analytical  Geometry  of  Three  Dimen- 
sions.* Here  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  the  simpler 
problem  of  finding  the  intersections  of  the  wave  surface  by  the 
three  planes,  containing  the  three  axes,  taken  two  by  two.  The 
mathematical  difficulties  of  the  problem  are  thus  greatly  dimin- 
ished, while  most  of  the  important  properties  of  the  surface  are 
rendered  evident. 

We  shall  suppose  that  the  three  principal  elasticities  of  the 
crystal,  along  the  axes  of  Xy  y,  and  ^,  are  respectively  equal  to 
a2,  ^,  and  c^,  where  a^  >  l^  >  c\ 

Section  of  the  Wave  Sur&ce  by  the  Plane  of  xz,—\.^i 
OX,  OZ  (Fig.  276),  represent  the  axes  of  x  and  z^  so  that  the 
axis  oiy  must  be  imagined  to  pass  through  O  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  the  paper.  Let  BB  be  the  trace  of  a  plane  wave- 
front  perpendicular  to.  the  plane  of  the  paper.  Thus  N'ON,  the 
normal  to  the  wave-front,  will  lie  in  the  plane  of  the  paper. 

Now,  it  is  obvious  that  displacements  perpendicular  to  the 
plfine  of  the  paper  will  be  parallel  to  the  axis  of  y^  and  thus  will 
call  forth  restoring  forces  parallel  to  their  own  directions.    Thus, 

1  Its  Aill  soluttoi;  can  be  found  in  Preston's  Thtory  0/  Lights  p.  968. 
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vibrations  in  this  direction  can  be  iransmitted  without  change  1 
through  the  medium  (p.  530).     Displacements  along  OB,  in  ■ 
the  plane  of  XE,  will  possess  no  component  along   the  axis  of  j 
y,  so  that  the  resultant  restoring  force  will  be  equivalent  to  the  j 
restoring  forces  called  into  play  by  the  component  displacements  ! 
along  OXandOZ.    Since  these  component  forces  lie  in  the  plane 
of  the  paper,  their  resultant  must  also  do  so,  and  it  will  therefore 
tie  in  the  same  plane  as  the  displacement  (along  OB)  and  the 
normal  to    the   wave, 
NON'.       Thus,    dis- 
placements along  any 
line,  Ofi,  ia  the  plane 
of  the  paper  can  be 
transmitted      without 
change  (p.  530). 

Vibrations  Per- 
pendicular TO  THE 
Plane  of  jcz. — Unit 
displacement  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane 
of  xs  will  call  forth  a 
restoring  force  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  _>■,  equal 
to  ^.  Thus  ff*  is  the 
elasticity  of  the  ether 
,.  Cor  vibrations  perpen- 

dicular to  the  plane  of  .r?,  and  a  plane  wave  vibrating  in  this 
direction  will  travel  along  ON  with  a  velocity  equal  to  jWp, 
where  p  is  the  density  of  the  ether.  Let  d^jp  =  yS*.  Then  a  plane 
wave  vibrating  perpendicular  to  the  plane  o(  xe  will  travel  a  dis- 
tance equal  to  8  in  one  second.  Since  this  result  is  independent 
of  the  direction  of  the  normal  N'ON,  all  waves  of  the  class 
considered  will  travel  through  equal  distances  in  a  second  and 
their  traces  will  give  a  number  of  straight  lines  enveloping  a 
circle,  with  O  as  centre,  and  radius  =  ».  This,  then,  is  the 
section  of  the  wave  surface  corresponding  to  waves  vibrating 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  >■  {Fig.  278). 

Vibrations  in  the  Plane  of  ;rir.— Let  ON,  the  normal  to 
the  wave-front,  make  an  angle  6  with  the  axis  OX.  Then  since 
OB  IS  perpendicular  to  ON,  ^  BOX'  =  (Wa)-  6.      Thus,  unit 
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lisplacement  along  OB  will  be  equivalent  to  the  components, 
I  X  cos  BOX'  -  cos  !(ff/2)  -  e\  =  sin  6  along  OX',  and  i  x  cos 
BOZ  =■  cos  6,  along  OZ.  The  corresponding  restoring  forces 
will  be  equal  to  a'  sin  0  and  c^  cos  6,  along  OX  and  OZ  respec- 
.ively.  According  to  Fresnel's  hypothesis,  it  is  only  the  com- 
Aoftent  restoring  force  resolved  along  the  direction  of  displace^ 
<nent  which  is  operative  in  .wave  transmission.  We  must 
therefore  resolve  the  forces  acting  along  OX  and  OZ  in  the 
direction  of  OB,  and  add  the  results.  We  thus  get  (a*  sin^  6  + 
r3cos^fl)as  the  effective  restoring  force  for  unit  displacement 
along  OB.  This  gives  us  the  elasticity  of  the  ether  for  dis- 
placements along  OB,  and  the  corresponding  velocity  of  trans- 
mission is  equal  to  J{d 
whilst  f'/p  =  y^.  Then  a 
plane  wave  vibrating  in 
the  plane  al  xz  (the  wave 
norma!  being  in  (he  plane 
of  x«,  and  inclined  to 
the  axis  of  jr  at  an  angle 
ff)  will  be  transmitted 
with  a  velocity  equal  to 
VCo'^sin'fl  +  T^cosM). 

On  ON  mark  off  a  point 
N  at  a  distance  equal  to 
sf  (a*  sin*  fl  +  y  cos^  B). 
Through  N  draw  the 
straight  line    DNE   per- 


pendicular ti 
the  plane  w, 
in    the  plan 
which  BB 
«ill,    after 


ON.    Then 
e  (vibrating 

of  xb),  of 

the  t 


occupy    a    position     such  '"^-'71-     wavts  v^ibraiing  in  iht  riane 

that  DNE  is  its  trace. 

If  we  now,  from  O  (Fig.  277),  draw  a  number  of  straight 
lines,  representing  various  directions  6f  wave  transmission  in 
the  plane  oi  xz,  and  if,  through  N,j,  N,,  N^  .  ,  . ,  points  found  in 
the  manner  just  described,  we  draw  perpendiculars  to  represent 
the  traces  of  the  corresponding  wave  fronts,  the  intersections  of 
these  perpendiculars  will  give  us  a  curve  which  is  the  section 
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of  the  wave  surface  corresponding  to  waves  vibrating  parallel  \ 
to  the  plane  of  ;r;8r  (Fig.  277).  ' 

In  Fig.  277  the  traces  of  the  wave  fronts,  corresponding  to 
ten  different  directions  of  wave  propagation,  are  given.  It  is 
seen  that  these  envelop  an  oval  curve.  As  the  angle  between 
successive  wave  normals  (such  as  NjONj)  is  diminished,  the 
curve  becomes  more  exactly  defined.  It  will  be  seen  that  each 
trace  of  a  plane  wave  front  passes  through  two  points  on  the 
curve,  and  as  the  number  of  traces  is  increased,  the  distance 
between  these  two  points  diminishes.  Consequently,  the  traces 
of  the  plane  wave  fronts  are  tangents  to  the  curve,  and  the  plane 
wave  fronts  themselves  are  tangent  planes  to  the  wave  tiurlhee. 

We  can,  moreover,  obtain  the  equcUion  to  this  section  in  a 
comparatively  simple  manner.  Let  DF  (Fig.  276)  represent  the 
trace  of  a  wave  front  of  which  the  normal,  represented  by  OM, 
is  very  nearly  coincident  with  ON.  DE  and  DF  intersect  in 
D,  so  that  D  must  be  a  point  on  the  wave  surface.  We  must 
determine  the  equation  of  all  such  points  as  D,  obtained  by  the 
construction  described  above. 

It  can  be  proved  ^  that  if  the  perpendicular  distance  from  the  origiii 
to  a  straight  line  is  /,  and  this  perpendicular  makes  an  angle,  tf,  with 
the  axis  of  jr,  then  the  equation  to  the  straight  line  referred  to  the 
axes  of  JT,  0,  is  given  by  x  cos  tf  +  «  sin  tf  =  ^. 

Since  /  =  ON  (Fig.  276)  =  V(«^ sin^  e  +  y  cos^  tf),  the  equation  to 
the  straight  line  DNE  is  given  by — 

j:  cos  e  +  2  sin  e  =  (o'sin^ 0  +  -y^cos^  e)».    ...      (i) 

. •.  jc^cos^a  +  2Jca;cos (>sin 9  +  s^sin^ e  =  o« sin^e  +  y^cos^ 0. 

.-.  {f  -  o')sin2tf  +  2A'0sin  tf  cose  +  (jr^  -  '^^)zo^Q  =  o. 

Dividing  both  sides  by  (2^  -  o-)  cos'  tf,  we  obtain— 

tan^  0  +  — 5  tan  9  +  -^ \  =  o (2) 


z- 


When  definite  values  are  given  to  x  and  £^,  (2)  becomes  a  quadratic 
equation  in  tan  0,  which  will  generally  be  satisfied  by  two  separate 
values  of  0.  Thus,  the  point  D  (Fig.  276),  will  be  the  point  of  inter- 
section of  two  lines,  such  as  DNE,  DMF,  of  which  the  perpendiculars 
from  the  origin  are  inclined  to  the  axis  of  x  at  the  angles  0i  =   ^  NOX, 

1  The  Elements  0/  Co-ordinate  Geometry ^  by  S.  L.  Loney  (Macmillan),  p.  35. 
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and  9,=  iMOX.  if  Ihe  angle  MON  is  infinitesimally  small,  these  two 
Etngle^  should  become  equal.  Thus,  if  we  find  the  connecliim  between 
JT  and  1,  in  order  that  (a)  should  give  two  equal  values  for  tan  9,  we  shall 
olitain  the  condilion  that  the  point  (jr,  i)  lies  on  the  curve  enveloped 
by  the  variable  straight  line  given  by  (l).     From  (l)— 


It  will  be  seen  on  reference  10  a  work  on  coordinate  geomelry,'  that 
this  equation  represents  an  ellipse,  the  principal  ^enii-axes  of  which  lie  in 

the  axes  of  reference  ;  that  in  the  axis  of  x  having  a  length  equal  to  y, 

while  [bat  in  the  axis  of  z  has  a  length  equal  to  a.     This  ellipse  is  the 

section  of  the   wave  surface  by  the   plane   of  xi,   corresponding   to 

vibrations  in  the  plane  of  jtz. 

The  complete  section  of  the  wave  surface  by  the  plane  of  .i* 

is  thus  a  circle,  of  radius  ff,  and  an  ellipse,  of  which  the  si 

lie  in  the  axes  of  rands,  and  are  respectively 

equal  to  y  and  a.  This  section  is  shown  in 
Fig.  278.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  ellipse 
and  circle  intersect  in  four  points,  in  two 
straight  lines.  This  is  due  to  the  circum- 
stance that  the  plane  of  xe  contains  the  axes 
of  greatest  and  least  elasticity  of  the  crystal. 
We  shall  afterwards  find  that  il  has  important 
consequences. 

Section  of  tlie  Wave  Snrfoce  by  the 
Plane  of  xy.—'To  find  this,  we  proceed  ex- 
actly as  in  the  case  of  the  section  by  the  plane 
of  xs.      In  Fig.  276  we  need  only  imagine  that  the  line  OZ 
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represents  the  axis  o(y,  while  the  axis  of  s  is  perpendicular  to 
the  paper. 

All  vibrations  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  xy,  will  be  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  z,  and  foi  thesa  the  elasticity  of  the  ether  will  be  equal  to  /^,  so 
that  all  wave-fronts  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  xy,  the  vibrations 
being  parallel  to  Che  axis  of  z,  will  be  transmitted  with  a  velocity  equal 
to  */cVp  =  ■>■  Thus,  a  circle  with  radius  y  will  be  one  part  of  Ibe 
section  of  the  wave  surface  by  the  plane  of  jj"  (Fig.  279I. 

Turning  our  attention  to  vibrations  in  the  plane  of  xj/,  let  the  wave 
normal  make  an  angle,  9,  with  the  axis  of  x.  Then  the  elasticity  of  the 
ether  for  vibrations  in  the  corresponding  wave-fiont  will  be  equal  to 
o^sin' fl  +  i'coa'8,  and  the  velocity  of  wave  propagation  will  be  eqnal 
to  J(a=  dn'  8  +  0'  oos^  6).  The  equation  to  the  line  which  is  the  trace 
00  the  plane  of  xy  of  the  wave-front  one  second  after  it  passed  throi^h 
the  origin;  will  be  given  by — 

jTCosfl  +ysm0  =  [a^mn^e  +  B=  cos' 9)1, 

anri,  proceeding  in  the  manner  previously  explained,  we  find  that,  it 
various  lines  for  different  values  of  B  are  drawn,  they  will  envelop  the 
ellipse,  given  by  the  equation — 


Thus,  the  section  of  the  wave  surface  by  the  plane  of  xy 
ellipse,  of  which  the  semi-axes  agree  with  the 
reference  axes  of  x  and  y,  and 
have  the  values  j8  and  n  respectively, 
together  with  a  circle  of  radius  y.  Jn 
this  case  the  circle  lies  entirely  within 
the  ellipse  (Fig.  279). 

Section  of  the  Wave  Snrfoce  hj 
tlie  Plane  of  sy.  —  The  student 
should  have  no  difficulty  in  proving 
*^"^sS??aM  by"piSi.E''or^™  '^3t  Itiis  will  consist  of  an  ellipse,  of 
which  the  semi-axes  agree  with  the 
reference  axes  of  z  and  y,  and  have  values  respectively  equal  10 
(3  and  y  ;  together  with  a  circle  of  radius  □.  In  this  case  the 
ellipse  is  entirely  enclosed  by  the  circle  (Fig.  280). 

Oenetal  rorm  of  rresnel's  Wave  Sur&c*.— This  can  be 
seen  from  Fig.  281,  which   gives  a  perspective  view  of  the 
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sections  by  the  three  reference  planes.    Fig.  282  shows  the  wave 
surface  with  the  front  half  of  the  outer  shell  removed. 

Friadpal  BefractlTe  Indices  of  a  OryBtal— From  the 
reasoning  already  employed,  it  follows 
that  all  plane  waves,  vibrating  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  x,  will  possess  a  velocity 
equal  to  o.  Let  v^  be  the  velocity  of  light 
in  vacuo.  Then  the  refractive  index  of 
the  crystal  for  waves  vibrating  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  jr  will  be  equal  to  Vf^a.  Simi- 
larly v^^  and  J'o/v  "i"  be  the  refractive 
indices  for  waves  vibrating  parallel  to  ihe 
axes  of  ^  and  z,  respectively.  The  quan- 
tities ■v^a,  vja,  and  z-ely  are  termed  the 
prluelpkl  refractive  indloei  of  the  crystal. 

Directioaof  theEay.— LetED,  FD(Fig.  276),  represent  two 
nearly  parallel  plane  waves  which  passed  simultaneously  through 
theoriginO.  Sincethe 
medium  is  aeolotropic, 
the  distances  travelled 
by  these  waves  will  be 
unequal ;  in  the  figure 
CM  >  ON.  In  the 
immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  D  the  two 
waves  reinforce  each 
other;  thus,  D  will 
be  a  position  of  maxi- 
mum disturbance.  At 
other  points  the  dis- 
placements due  to 
these  waves  will  be 
neutralised  by  other 
waves  in  different 
phases.  Hence  the 
disturbance  produced 
Fig.  a3i.-S«tii>ns  of  Fiesnef*  Wavt  Surfa«.  by  the  waves  ED  and 
FD  will  only  be  sen- 
sible at  U.  It  is  obvious  that  the  disturbance  at  D  has  previously 
passed  along  the  line  CD  ;  thus  CD  is  the  rfty  gorreipDnding  to 
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pl«BWMMwniiblypw«lleltoED.     Itmust  be  noticed  tlial in 

general  the  ray  is  not  perpendicular  to  the  wave-front. 
Oonnection  between  Ray  and  Vibration  Directioiia.-We 

can  now  deduce  an  important  law,  connecting  the  direction  of 
vibration  in  a  plane  wave  front  with  the  direction  of  the  ray. 
Since  DNO   (Fig  276)15  a  right  angled  triangle,  DN  is  the 


Fig.  981.— FresneL's  Wave  Surfjice,  with  front  half  of  Outer  SheU  lemoved. 


projection  of  OD  on  the  wave  front.  But  the  vibrations  corre- 
sponding to  the  wave  front  of  which  DNE  is  a  section,  are  in 
the  plane  of  the  paper,  and  are  therefore  along  DN.  Thus,  ilw> 
project  tha  ray  on  llie  oorreiponding  wave  front,  we  obtain  tti< 
dirsetion  of  vibratioiu  in  that  ray. 

Optic  Axes. — In  the  plane  of  xg,  which  contains  the  axes 
of  greatest  and  least  elasticities  of  the  crystal,  there  are  two 
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directions  of  wave  propagation  such  that  the  velocity  of  trans- 
mission is  the  same,  whatever  may  be  the  direction  of  vibration 
in  the  wave  front. 

From  the  reasoning  on  pp.  532-3,  we  see  that  vibrations 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  xz  are  transmitted  with  a  uni- 
form velocity  equal  to  jS,  whatever  may  be  the  direction  of  wave 
propagation.  Vibrations  in  the  plane  of  xz  are  transmitted 
with  a  velocity  equal  to — 

V(a2  sin2  ^  -f-  y2  cos2  0)  =  s/(y2  +  (a2  -  y2)  sin^  B\ 

where  6  is  the  inclination  of  the  wave  normal  to  the  axis  of  x. 
Now,  V(y^+("^-y)  sin^  ^)  will  increase  from  y  to  a  as  ^  is 
increased  from  o  to  7r/2,  and  since  o  >  /3  >  y  (p.  531),  it  follows 
that  for  some  value  of  6  between  these  limits  we  shall  have — 

For  this  value  of  ^,  vibrations  in,  and  perpendicular  to,  the 
plane  of  xz  will  be  transmitted  with  equal  velocities,  and  it  can 
be  proved  that  in  this  case  all  vibrations,  whatsoever  may  be 
their  directions  in  the  wave  front,  can  be  transmitted  without 
alteration  with  one  uniform  velocity. 

To  find  the  values  of  9  for  which  this  occurs,  we  have^ 

7^  +  (o2  -  72)sin2e  =  i32;  .'.   {c?  -  y^)  sin^tf  =  f^  -  7', 
and  

sine  =  ±  V^liTT^- 

The  meaning  of  this  can  be  seen  on  reference  to  Fig.  283. 
As  already  explained  (p.  534),  the  trace  of  a  plane  wave  front 
on  the  plane  of  xz  will  be  a  tangent  to  the  section  of  the 
corresponding  sheet  of  the  wave  surface.  As  a  general  rule, 
tangents  to  the  ellipse  and  circle  (Fig.  283),  which  are  perpen- 
dicular to  one  common  direction,  will  not  coincide,  so  that  there 
are  generally  two  different  velocities  of  wave  transmission  in  a 
given  direction,  corresponding  to  vibrations  in,  and  perpendicu- 
lar to,  the  plane  of  xz.  But  there  are  two  directions  of  trans- 
mission, equally  inclined  to  the  axis  of  OX,  corresponding  to 
which  a  tangent  to  the  circle  is  also  a  tangent  to  the  ellipse. 
These  directions  are  determined  by  the  above  values  of  sin  6. 
Since  6  is  the  inclination  to  the  axis  of  x^  of  the  perpendicular 
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from  the  origin  on  to  the  tangent,  it  follows  that  the  two  values 
of  6  correspond  to  the  angles  NOX  and  N'OX,  where 
N'OX'  =  NOX. 

Tha  two  dinotioni  in  a 
CTTitftl,  along  width  pljuu 
wavH  may  be  tnuumitted 
with  one  uniform  Tolooity, 
whatarar  ma j  be  the  direc- 
tion of  the  libration*  in 
the  wave  front,  are  termed 
the     optie     axea    of    the 

Thus,  in  Fig.  283,  which 
represents  the  section  of 
the  wave  surface  of  a 
crystal  by  the  plane  con- 
taining OZ  and  OX,  the 
ayes  of  greatest  and  least 
claslicity,  the  lines  ON  and  ON'  indicate  the  directions  of  the 

Internal  Conical  Eefraction.— Although  plane  waves  travel 
along  the  optic  axes  of  a  crystal  ivith  one  uniform  velocity, 
whatever  may  be  the  direction  of  vibration  in  the  wave  front, 
the  corresponding  rays  will  pursue  very  differ,  lu  jvulii.  In 
Fig.  283,  OM  represents  the  direction  of  the  ray  <  'incsjjonding 
to  vibrations  in  the  plane  of  xz  (i.e.  along  MX,  «hilc  ON 
"  represents  the  ray  corresponding  to  vibrations  iHiyjtndicular 
to  the  plane  of  xs  (i.e.  perpendicular  to  the  ])lane  of  the 
paper). 

The  tangent  line  NM  (Fig.  283)  touches  the  el!i].is^c  and  circle 
at  i\t^  points  M  and  N.  Sir  William  Hamilton  pL<i\cd,  however, 
that  the  tangent  plane,  of  which  NM  is  the  Irai  c  ton.  he^  the 
wave  surface  along  a  rt'jr/tf  of  which  NM  is  a  lii.iriioici.  The 
pointsP,P'{Fig.28i),  are  the  centres  of  small  conical  depressions 
in  the  wave  surface,  and  the  tangent  planes  of  which  NM, 
N'M'  are  the  traces,  cover  these  up,  making  contact  with  the  sur- 
face alonga  circle  (compare  Fig.  282).  But,  corresponding  to  each 
point  of  contact  between  the  tangent  plane  and  the  surface,  there 
will  be  a  definite  ray  of  light ;  consequently  there  will  be  a 
hollow  cone  0/  rays,  diverging  from  0,  and  passing  through  the 
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circle  of  contact.  Since  all  of  these  rays  correspond  to  coinci- 
dent plane  waves,  if  they  are  refracted  into  the  air  from  the 
crystal  they  will  be  rendered  parallel,  and  will  produce  a  hollow 
cylinder  of  rays  (Fig.  284), 

At  Sir  William  Hamilton's  invitation.  Dr.  Lloyd  made  an 
experi menial  inquiry  into 
the  truth  of  this  conclu- 
sion. He  chose  a  crystal 
of  aragonite,  since  in  that 
case  the  angle  of  the 
internal  cone  is  greater 
than  in  most  other  crys- 
tals, and  its  principal 
indices  of  refraction  had 
previously  been  carefully 
measured  by  Rudberg. 
The  crystal  was  cut  with 
its    two   opposite    faces 

perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  least  elasticity,  and  a  very  narrow 
linear  pencil  of  light,  passing  through  the  apertures  in  two  screens 
(Fig.  285),  was  refracted  through  the  crystal  in  the  plane  con- 
taining the  optic  axes  of  the  crystals.  By  moving  the  screen 
placed  in  contact  wiih  the  upper  surface  of  the  crj'stal,  the  angle 
of  incidence  was 
varied.  The  re- 
fracted rays,  after 
passing  through 
the  crystal,  fell  on 

in  general  pro- 
duced two  white 
spots  ;     but    at    a 

incidence  these 
spots  enlarged  so 
as  to  form  a  luminous  ring  with  a  dark  centre,  so  that  Sir 
William  Hamilton's  prediction  was  fully  verified.  The  angle 
of  incidence  at  which  this  occurred  was  found  by  receiving  the 
reflected  ray  OK  on  a  screen,  so  that  the  value  of  the  angle  was 
obviously  equal  to  half  the  angle  SO  K.   The  angle  so  found  was 
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in  perfect  agreement  wiih  theory,  as  was  also  the  vertical  angle 
of  the  internal  cone  of  rays. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Croft  has  obtained  a  pholi^raph  by  allowing  the  hollow 
cylinder  of  rays  emerging  from  the  crystal  to  fall  on  a  photographic 
plate.  The  screen  placed  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  crystal  was 
perforated  with  five  small  apertures,  so  that  five  narrow  linear  pencils 
were  refracted  through  the  crystal.  The  central  aperture  was  in  such  a 
position  that  Ihe  pencil  admitted  by  it  formed  the  internal  cone  of  rays ; 
correspondii^  to  this  aperture  we  have  the  central  bright  ring  (Fig.  3S6). 
The  pencils  admitted  t^  the  other  apertures  were  inclined  to  the  direc> 
lion  in  which  internal  conical  refraction  occurs,  so  that  the  emergent 
pencils  were  not  cylindrical.  The  manner  in  which  the  two  images, 
due  to  double  refraclion,  are  related  to  the  single  circular  image  due  (0 
internal  conical  refraction,  is  strikingly  ^own. 

PolaiiBation  of  Con«  of  Bays.— It  has  already  been  remarked 
that  the  vibrations  corresponding  to  the  rays  OM  and  ON 
{Fig.  287)  are  performed  in  directions  at  right  angles  to  each 
other.  It  can  easily  be  seen. that  any  two 
rays,  passing  through  points  at  opposite 
ends  of  a  diameter  to  the  circle  of  contact 
of -the  tangent  plane  and  \va\e  surfact^ 
will  be  polarised  at  right  angles  to  each 
other. 

For, let  ON  (Fig.  287)  correspond  to  ON 
(Fig.  283),  while  NPQ  represents  a  per- 
Fig.  366— Rssuli!  of  spective  view  of  the  circle  of  contact. 
RtfraSion?""^^  Then  ON  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
the  circle  NPQ.  Let  P.  Q,  be  any  two 
points  at  opposite  ends  of  a  diameter  PQ  to  the  ciitlc  of  contact 
Then  the  projection  of  OP  on  the  plane  of  Nl'Q  (which  is  tig 
tangent  plane  to  the  surface  at  P)  will  give  the  directima  jf 
vibration  at  P  ;  this  is  seen  to  be  equal  to  PN.  Similarly  (fc 
vibrations  in  the  ray  passing  through  Q  will  be  in  the  direction 
QN.  But  PN  and  QN  are  at  right  angles,  since  ^  PNQ  is 
subtended  at  a  point  N,  on  the  circumference  of  the  circle  PNQ, 
by  the  diameter  PQ. 

Axes  of  Single  Hay  Velocity.  —The  ray  velocity  must  not  be 
cotkfused  with  the  wave  velocity.  Corresponding  to  waves  trans- 
mitted with  uniform  velocity  in  the  direction  of  the  optic  axes    | 
of  a  crystal,  there  is  a  number  of  different  rays,  of  which  the 
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velocities  vary  with  the  directions  of  vibration  in  the  wave  front. 
Thus,  in  a  given  lime,  the  ray  corresponding  to  vibrations  in  the 
plane  of  xz  (Fig.  283)  will  travel 
through  the  distance  CM  ;  while  the 
ray  corresponding  to  vibrations  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  of  xz  will,  in 
the  same  time,  travel  through  the 
distance  ON. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  lines  OP, 
OP'  (Fig.  288).  are  termed  mm  of 
■ingle  tvj  velMity.  These  lines  cut 
the  wave  surface  at  the  apex  of  the 
conical  depression  before  mentioned. 
At  this  point  two  tangent  planes,  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  of  xz,  can  be 
drawn  to  the  wave  surface  ;  the  traces 
of  these  planes  are  shown  in  Fig.  288, 


The  direction  of  the 
found.  For,  if  x,  y,  ai 
iXOP  =  </),wehave— 


of  the  w 
pex  of  a  conical  depression.  Thus,  the 
I'aie  by  a  plane  passing  through  OP,  but 
inclined  10  the  plane  of  xs  at  any 
angle  whatever,  will  permit  of  two 
tangent  lines  being  drawn  at  P,  and 
these  lines  will  be  the  traces  of  two 
planes  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  section.  Thus,  at  P  an  indefi- 
nitely large  number  of  tangent 
planes  can  be  drawn,  and  these 
planes  will  envelop  a  cone,  termed 
the  tangent  cone,  at  the  point  P. 
Consequently,  the  ray  OP  will 
correspond  to  an  indefinitely  large 
number  of  plane  waves  which  travel 
within  the  crystal  with  different 
wave  velocities,  but  one  single  ray 
velocity. 

of  single  ray  velocity  can  easily  be 
;  co-ordinates  of  the  point  P,  and 
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Further,  since  P  lies  on  the  circle  (j^  +  **  =  ^),  and  also  o 
the  ellipse 


e  have,  substituting  foi 


^-I'^Ss/^- 


External  Oonical  Eefraction.— When  a  ray,  after  traversing 
a  crystal,  is  refracted  into  the  air,  the  direction  of  the  ray  in  ihe 
air  is  determined  by  the  position  -of  the  tangent  plane  to  the 

wave  surface  at  the  point 

cut  by  the  ray  in  the 
crystal.  Now,  at  the 
point  on  the  wave  surface 
cut  by  the  ray  OP,  there 
is  an  indefinitely  large 
number  of  tangent  planes 
enveloping  a  cone  ;  there- 
fore the  ray  OP,  after 
emerging  from  the  crystal, 
will  separate  itself  into 
an  indefinitely  large  num- 
ber   of    rays    forming    a 

r,^   ,to.-IUu..rn,«  E„«..l  Corneal  ^"'"°"'  ""^  '■^'S'    ^^9-) 

Rtfratiion.  This  result,  which  was 

predicted  by  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  was  verified  experimentally  by  Dr.  Lloyd.  A  conical 
pencil  of  light  was  focusscd  on  a  point,  O  (Fig.  290),  on  the 
upper  face  of  the  crystal  of  aragonite  already  mentioned.  Two 
diaphragms  were  placed  on  opposite  faces  of  the  crystal  so  thai 
the  line  joining  the  small  apertures  they  respectively  possessed  , 
coincided  with  the  axis  of  single  ray  velocity  in  the  crystal.  Out  I 
of  the  whole  cone  of  rays  falling  on  0,  the  rays  corresponding  10 
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a.  certain  hollow  cone  were  refracted  so  as  to  coincide  with  the 
axis  of  single  ray  velocity,  and  finally  produced  a  hollow  cone 
of  rays  on  emergence  from  the  lower  face  of  the  crystal.  Thus, 
an  eye  placed  beneath 
the  crystal  saw  a 
brilliant  annulus  of 
light,  and  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  prediction 
was  entirely  fulfilled. 

Relation  between 
the  Planes  of  Polari- 
sation &nd  the  Optic 
Axes.— The  plane  of 
yz  passes  through  the 
axis  of  z,  which  is 
the  bisector  of  the 
angle     between     the 

optic  axes.  All  waves  of  which  the  normals  lie  in  the  plane  of 
yz,  are  polarised  either  in,  or  perpendicular  to,  that  plane 
(p.  536).  ll  can  be  proved  that  the  planes  of  polarisation  for 
any  wave  whatever  may  be  found  in  the  following  simple 
manner.  From  the  centre  of  the  wave  surface  draw  a  straight 
line  parallel  to  the  wave  normal.  Through  this  line  draw  two 
planes,  each  passing  through  one  of  the  optic  axes.  Then 
tbe  pluiM  of  polftriiatioa  of  the  two  wftvei  with  the  given  aormtl. 
biaeet  the  internal  andextranal  angle*  between  the  two  planet,  Moh 
containing  the  wave  normal  and  one  of  the  optio  axei. 


[lemal  Conical 


We  have  just  seen  that  this  construction  will  suffice  to  determine  the 
planes  of  polarisation  of  waves  of  which  the  normals  lie  in  the  plane  of 
ys.  It  will  also  obviously  suffice  for  waves  of  which  the  normals  lie  in 
the  plane  of  xe,  for  in  this  case  the  vibrations  are  either  in,  or  per- 
pendicuUr  to,  the  plane  of  xs  (p.  53Z),  and  this  plane  passes  diroi^h 
the  optic  axes,  and  iheiefote  contains  iheir  bisector. 

It  may  also  he  shown  that  this  construction  will  suffice  for  waves  of 
which  the  normals  lie  in  the  plane  of  xf.  For  lei  Fig.  291  represent 
the  section  of  the  wave  surface  by  the  plane  of  xy.  Let  AB,  ND,  be 
the  traces  of  plane  waves,  of  which  the  normals  ate  parallel  to  ONM. 
The  optic  axes  lie  in  a  plane  throi^h  XOX',  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
the  paper,  and  the  inclination  of  one  axis  to  OX  is  equal  to  the  inclination 
of  the  other  axis  to  OX'.  Imagine  planes  to  be  drawn  through  ON  and 
N  N 
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the  optic  axes  ;  then  tbe  eitenul  u^e  between  tbese  plw>e«  will  be 
bisected  by  tbe  plane  of  the  papet,  and  tbe  internal  angle  will  be 
bisected  by  a  plane  through  ON,  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
papei.  Tbe  vibrations  in  the  wave 
AB  ai«  parallel  1o  AB,  and  tbe 
plane  of  pvlarisalion  of  this  wave 
is  therefore  perpendicular  to  tbe 
plane  of  the  paper.  The  Tibia- 
tioDS  in  ibe  wave  ND  are  perpen- 
dicular lo  the  plane  of  the  paper, 
and  this  wave  is  therefore  polarised 
ia  the  plane  of  the  paper. 


DispeisioiL    of  tlis     Optic 

Axe8.^The  elasticities  of  the 
ether  must  be  supposed,  accord- 
ing to  Fresnel's  theory,  to  vaiy 
not  only  with  the  direction  of 
vibration,  but  also  with  the 
wai'e-length  of  the  light  trans- 
mitted. As  a  consequence,  there 
will  be  a  separate  wave  surface 
for  each  wave-length  of  light,  and,  in  particular,  the  optic  axes 
of  a  crystal  will  be  different  for  waves  <rf  difTerent  lengths. 

Uniiizal  Ciystals.— If  any  tno  of  the  principal  wave 
velocities,  o,  ft  y,  become  equal,  Fresnel's  wave  surface  de- 
generates into  a  sphere  and  an  ellipsoid  of  revolution,  as  as- 
sumed by  Huyghens.  Thus,  let  fl  =  a.  Then  the  sections  by  the 
planes  of  xz  and  yz  are  similar,  each  consisting  of  an  ellipse, 
with  major  semi-axis  equal  to  a,  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of 
z,  and  with  minor  semi-axis  equal  10  y,  in  the  direction  of  x 
or_)'  ;  together  with  a  circle  of  radius  equal  to  a.  The  section 
by  the  plane  aixy  degenerates  into  two  circles,  ctf  radii  equal  to 
a  and  7  respectively  (Fig- 279,  p.  536).  The  inner  and  outer  sheets 
of  the  wave  surface  touch  at  their  intersection  with  the  axis  of  z. 
Thus,  in  this  case  the  axis  of  z  becomes  the  optic  axis,  and  also 
tbe  axis  of  single  ray  velocity  of  the  crystal    Tbe  angles  0  and 

4*  (PP-  539  ^nd  543)  each  become  equal  to  -.  Tliis  wave  suriace 
corresponds  to  a  negative  uniaxal  crystal,  such  as  Iceland  spar. 
The  ellipsoid  is  entirely  within  the  sphere  (Fig.  z6i,  p.  491). 
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If  we  examine  the  case  where  y  ==  i3,  we  find  that  this 
corresponds  to  a  positive  uniaxal  crystal,  such  as  quartz,  in  which 
the  sphere  is  entirely  within  the  ellipsoid  (Fig.  260,  p.  491). 

Returning  to  the  consideration  of  negative  uniaxal  crystals,  it 
w^ill  be  seen,  on  comparison  with  the  method  of  determining 
the  sections  of  FresnePs  wave  surface,  that  the  outer  circle,  of 
radius  o,  in  the  section  by  the  plane  of  xy^  corresponds  to 
vibrations  in  the  plane  of  xy.  This  circle  is  obviously  the 
section  of  a  sphere  of  radius  equal  to  a  ;  and  the  ray  obtained 
by  joining  the  centre  of  the  wave  surface  to  the  point  of  contact 
of  a  tangent  plane  (p.  492)  coincides  with  the  normal,  and. is  the 
ordinary  ray.  The  corresponding  principal  plane  (p.  487),  will 
pass  through  this  point  of  contact  and  the  optic  laxis,  and  will 
consequently  be  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  xy.  Thus,  the., 
vibrations  in  the  ordinary  ray  are  perpendicular  to  the  principal 
plane.  Since  experiment  shows  that  the  ordinary  ray  is 
polarised  in  the  principal  plane  (p.  487),  we  see  that  Fresnel's 
construction  is  consistent  with  the  plane  of  vibration  being 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  polarisation. 

Criticism  of  Fresnel's  Theory. — As  already  remarked, 
FresnePs  assumption,  that  the  restoring  force  called  into  play  by 
the  displacement  of  an  ether  particle  is  proportional  simply  to 
the  absolute  displacement  of  that  particle,  is  inconsistent  with 
any  connection  between  neighbouring  ether  particles,  and  could 
not  lead  to  progressive  wave  propagation.  Another  point  of 
serious  difficulty  lies  in  ignoring  the  effect  of  the  reaction 
perpendicular  to  the  wave  front  (p.  530).  This  reaction  would 
lead  to  the  production  of  longitudinal  waves. 

It  may  very  plausibly  be  argued  that,  if  these  longitudinal 
waves  were  formed,  they  might  be  unable  to  affect  our  eyes  as 
light  does  ;  but  on  leaving  the  surface  of  a  crystal,  longitudinal 
vibrations  would  originate  transverse  waves  of  the  same  period, 
unless  the  incidence  was  normal.  Since  no  such  effect  has  ever 
been  observed,  FresnePs  theory  must  be  considered  defective  in 
this  respect  also. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  form  of  the  wave  surface  obtained  by 
Fresnel  is  in  very  close  agreement  with  experiment.  After  an 
exhaustive  experimental  examination,  Mr.  Glazebrook  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  true  form  of  the  wave  surface  in  a  crystal, 
though  not  absolutely  in  agreement  with  FresnePs  construction, 

N  N  2 
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is  so  very  nearly  so  that  there  can  remain  no  doubt  as  to  its 
substantial  accuracy. 

Green's  Theory. — Green  has  investigated  the  true  form  of  the  wave 
surface  in  an  seolotropic  elastic  medium  having  three  rectangular  planes 
of  symmetry.  He  assumed  that  the  density  of  the  ether  is  everywhere 
the  same,  but  that  its  rigidity  varies  with  the  direction  of  the  shearing 
strain  (p.  267).  In  order  to  account  for  the  absence  of  longitudinal 
waves,  he  assumed  that  the  compressional  elasticity  is  very  great  in 
comparison  with  the  rigidity.  «He  obtained  Fresnel's  wave  surface,  biit 
his  reasoning  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  vibrations  are  parallel  to 
the  plane  of  polarisation,  instead  of  perpendicular  to  it.  This  shows 
that  the  phenomena  of  double  refraction  cannot  be  accounted  for  on 
the  supposition  that  the  ether  in  a  crystal  has  the  properties  of  an 
ordinary  elastic  solid  with  aeolotropic  rigidity.  As  Lord  Rayleigh  has 
shown  (p.  527),  there  would,  moreover,  in  this  case  be  two  angles  of 
polarisation  by  reflection. 

Later  Theories. — Lord  Rayleigh  has  investigated  the  form  of  the  wave 
surface  in  an  elastic  solid  of  which  the  elasticity  is  the  same  in  all  direc- 
tions, while  the  effective  density  varies  with  the  direction  of  vibration. 
This  would  represent  the  case  of  an  isotropic  elastic  solid,  embedded  in 
which  are  numerous  heavy  bodies  capable  of  independent  vibrations,  the 
period  of  vibration  varying  with  the  direction  of  displacement  (p.  281). 
He  found  that  the  wave  surface  differed  considerably  from  Fresnel's,  so 
that  this  theory  must  be  abandoned. 

Lord  Kelvin  has  modified  Lord  Rayleigh's  theory  so  as  to  obtain 
Fresnel's  wave  surface  on  correct  mechanical  principles.  One  of  the 
great  difficulties  in  these  investigations  is  to  account  for  the  absence  of 
longitudinal  vibrations.  The  longitudinal  elasticity  of  an  isotropic 
elastic  solid  is  equal  to  («  +  |7j),  where  t  is  the  compressional  elasticity, 
and  ri  is  the  simple  rigidity  (p.  269).     The  longitudinal  vibrations  will 

be  props^ated  with  a  velocity  equal  to  v  (•  +  iv)lp- 

Green  assumed  that  e  was  infinitely  great  in  comparison  with  ij, 
so  that  the  velocity  of  propagation  becomes  infinite.  Lord  Kelvin 
assumes  that  €  +  |ij  =  o,  so  that  the  velocity  of  propagation  is  equal 
to  zero.  This  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  c  must  be  negative,  and 
equal  to  -  |i?.  As  a  consequence,  a  diminution  in  volume  would  lead 
to  a  decrease  in  pressure  (measured  in  the  positive  direction,  i.e.  out- 
wards), or  to  an  increased  contractile  tension.  To  obtain  an  idea  of  a 
medium  with  such  properties,  consider  a  closed  vessel  entirely  filled  with 
foam  or  froth.  The  surface  of  each  of  the  small  bubbles  of  which  the 
foam  is  composed  tends  to  contract,  on  account  of  its  surface  tension  ; 
the  enclosed  air,  however,  prevents  collapse.     Suppose  that  we  remove 
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the  air  completely.  The  foam  would  now  at  once  collapse,  but  that 
the  outside  layer  clings  to  the  walls  of  the  vessel.  Thus  an  inward  pull 
is  exerted  on  the  walls.  This  pull  would  increase  in  magnitude  if  con- 
traction occurred,  while  the  energy  of  the  foam,  which  is  equal  to  the 
surface  energy  of  all  the  component  bubbles,  would  at  the  same  time 
diminish. 

Lord  Kelvin  assumes  the  ether  to  be  of  the  nature  of  such  foam.  He 
has  termed  it  the  labile  ether.  Any  alteration  of  shape  would  be  resisted 
by  a  definite  restoring  force,  so  that  transverse  vibrations  could  be  pro- 
pagated through  it.  It  would  collapse,  however,  only  for  the  circum- 
stance that  it  extends  through  boundless  space.  Solid  bodies,  such 
as  the  planets,  could  move  freely  through  it.  The  ether  penetrating 
matter  has  its  effective  density  modified  by  the  matter  molecules,  which 
are  supposed  to  be  capable  of  independent  vibrations.  Mr.  Glaze- 
brook  has  shown  that  on  these  suppositions  we  obtain  Sellmeier's 
dispersion  formula  (p.  375),  so  that  ordinary  and  anomalous  dispersion 
may  be  explained.  Fresnel's  formulae  for  reflection  and  refraction  at 
the  interface  of  isotropic  media  are  also  obtained.  If  the  molecules  are 
arranged  symmetrically,  their  vibration  periods  l:)eing  different  in 
different  directions,  so  that  the  effective  density  of  the  ether  is  different 
for  different  directions  of  displacement,  the  form  of  the  wave  surface 
would  agree  with  that  obtained  by  Fresnel. 

Thus  Lord  Kelvin's  theory  of  a  labile  ether,  in  conjunction  with 
Sellmeier's  theory  of  material  particles  capable  of  independent 
vibrations,  affords  a  consistent  explanation  of  reflection,  together 
with  both  ordinary  and  double  refraction. 


Questions  on  Chapter  XIX 

1.  Calculate,  according  to  Fresnel's  theory,  the  intensities  of  the 
reflected  and  refracted  rays  when  light  falls  upon  a  transparent  medium 
at  perpendicular  incidence.     (H.  1894.) 

2.  Describe  the  method  of  exhibiting,  and  give  a  general  explanation 
of,  the  phenomena  of  internal  and  external  conical  refraction  in  a 
biaxal  crystal.     (H.  1897.) 


CHAPTER  XX 

COLOURS  OF  CRYSTALLINE  PLATES 

Parallel  Bays  :  Uniaxal  Crystal— A  parallel  pencil  of  plane- 
polarised  light,  transmitted  normally  through  a  plate  of  uniaxal 
crystal  (such  as  calcite)  cut  perpendicular  to  the  optic  axis,  suffers 
no  modification  during  transmission.  If,  however,  the  plate  is 
cut  parallel  to  the  optic  axis,  the  case  is  different.  The  vibrations 
in  the  incident  polarised  light  are  resolved  parallel  and  per- 
pendicular to  the  principal  plane  of  the  crystal  (p.  499),  and  the 
component  vibrations  are  transmitted,  as  extraordinary  and 
ordinary  waves,  with  unequal  velocities.  On  emergence  from  the 
crystal  the  light  will  be  polarised  in  the  original  plane  only 
when  the  phase  difference  of  the  two  sets  of  waves  amounts  to 
o,  27r,  47r,  67r,  .  .  .  &c.  In  general  the  light  will  be  elliptically 
polarised,  and  in  that  case  it  cannot  be  completely  extinguished 
by  an  analysing  Nicol.  Further,  the  phase  difference  between  the 
ordinary  and  extraordinary  rays  depends  on  the  wave-length  of 
the  transmitted  light.  Consequently,  if  the  incident  light  is 
white,  the  different  wave-lengths  will  be  polarised  differently  on 
emergence,  and  on  analysing  the  emergent  light  with  a  Nicol, 
brilliant  chromatic  effects  will  generally  be  produced. 

I.  When  the  Incident  Light  is  Monochromatic— To 
fix  our  ideas,  let  ABC  (Fig.  292)  be  the  section  of  an  acute- 
angled  wedge  of  quartz  cut  so  that  the  optic  axis  is  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  section  ABC,  and  parallel  to  the  thin  edge,  A 
Let  the  double  arrow,  D,  represent  the  direction  of  vibration 
in  the  polarised  light  ;  for  simplicity,  we  may  suppose  this 
direction  to  be  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45°  to  the  thin  edge  of  the 
wedge.     Let  the  incident  light  be  monochromatic,  from  the  red 
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end  of  the  spectrum.  Then  the  nature  of  the  polarisation  of  the 
light  emerging  from  various  parts  of  the  wedge  is  shown  in  (he 
middle  diagram  (Fig.  292).  The  ordinary  and  extraordinary- 
wave  vibrations  are  respectively  performed  perpendicular  and 
parallel  to  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge,  and  the  extraordinary 
wave  velocity  is  less  than  the  ordinary  wave  velocity.  The 
light  transmitted  at  E  will  suffer  no  appreciable  modification 
owing  to  the  extreme  smailness  of  the  path  through  the  crystal. 
As  the  length  of  path  through  the  quartz  increases,  the  difference 
of  phase  between  theordinary  and  extraordinary  wave  vibrations 
,  and  the  emergent  light  passes  through  the  various 


Fio.  i^a.— PolarUation  of  Light  on  Ennracnce  from  a  Wedge  of  Quirtt. 

Stages  of  polarisation  represented  (compare  Fig.  268,  p.  501). 
The  unaided  eye  will,  however,  be  unable  10  detect  any  difference 
between  the  light  emerging  from  different  parts  of  the  wedge, 
since  the  sum  of  the  intensities  of  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary 
rays  is  constant  (p.  488).  I^  however,  the  emergent  light  is  ex- 
amined through  a  Nico!,  the  wedge  will  generally  exhibit  alternate 
bright  and  dark  bands  parallel  to  its  thin  edge.  If  the  analysing 
Nicol  is  adjusted  so  that  it  intercepts  vibrations  parallel  to  D, 
the  points  E  and  K  will  be  quite  dark.  At  F  and  H,  where  the 
phase  differences  amount  to  rr/z  and  yirjz  respectively,  and  the 
light  is  circularly  polarised,  the  intensity  of  the  light  transmitted 
by  the  analyser  will  be  equal  to  half  that  of  the  incident  light. 
At  G,  where  the  phase  difference  amounts  to  ir,  the  vibration 
is  rectilinear  and  perpendicular  to  that  of  the  incident  light,  so 
that  it  is  entirely  transmitted  by  the  analysing  Nicol.  Thus, 
there  will  be  a  bright  band  at  G,  which  gradually  shades  off  into 
complete  darkness  at  E  and  K.     If  the  wedge  were  prolonged 
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toward  the  right,  a  number  of  bands,  alternately  bright  and 
dark,  would  be  encountered. 

If,  now,  the  analysing  Nicol  is  rotated  through  90^^,  so  as  to 
transmit  vibrations  parallel  to  D,  aAd  to  intercept  vibrations  at 
right  angles  to  that  direction,  there ,  will  be  bright  bands  at  E 
and  K,  and  a  dark  band  at  G.  Thus,  parts  of  the  wedge  which 
were  bright  in  the  first  position  of  the  Nicol,  become  dark  when 
the  Nicol  is  rotated  through  90°,  and  vice  versSU 

When  the  analyser  is  adjusted  so  as  to  transmit  vibrations 
parallel,  or  perpendicular,  to  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge,  the 
extraordinary  ray  is  transmitted  and  the  ordinary  ray  is  inter- 
cepted, or  vice  versd^  In  either  of  these  cases  the  bands  dis- 
appear, and  the  illuminations  become  uniform. 

The  phase  difference  ^',  between  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  rays 
which  have  traversed  the  wedge  at  a  point  where  its  thickness  is  equal 
to  J,  is  given  by — 

^'  =  2iri  (/,-/„), (I) 

where  fi!o  and  it.\  are  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  refractive  indices 
of  the  crystal  for  the  wave-length  A'  (compare  p.  500). 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  phenomena  presented  when  the 
incident  polarised  light  is  from  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum.  The 
phase  difference,  ^",  between  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  rays  after 
traversing  a  thickness,  8,  of  the  wedge,  will  now  be  given  by — 

^"  =  2ir^,  (/'.-/',), (2) 

where  {I'o  and  /i"e  are  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  refractive  indices 
of  quartz  for  the  new  wave-length,  \".  A  glance  at  the  table  on  p.  495 
shows  that  the  difference  between  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary 
refractive  indices  of  quartz  is  nearly  (but  not  quite)  the  same  for  the 
C  (red)  and  G  (blue)  Fraunhofer  lines.  Hence,  from  (2),  the  phase 
difference  produced  in  traversing  a  given  thickness,  5,  of  quartz  is 
approximately  inversely  proportional  to  the  wave-length  of  the  trans- 
mitted light.  Consequently,  if  we  assume  the  violet  light  to  be  of  half 
the  wave-length  of  the  red  light,  the  violet  light  emerging  from  various 
parts  of  the  wedge  will  be 'characterised  by  the  forms  of  vibration 
represented  in  the  lower  diagram  (Fig.  292).  If  the  analysing  Nicol  is 
adjusted  to  intercept  vibrations  parallel  to  D,  we  shall  have  dark  bands 
at  E,  G,  and  K,  and  bright  bands  at   F  and   H.»    On  rotating  the 
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analyser  through  90',  the  bands  previously  dark  become  bright,  and 
7}ice  versd. 

If,  now,  the  incident  polarised  light  consists  of  a  mixture  of  red  and 
violet  rays,  and  the  analyser  is  adjusted  to  intercept  vibrations  parallel 
to  D,  the  points  E  and  K  will  be  dark ;  the  points  F  and  H  will  be 
seen  by  means  of  red  and  violet  rays,  the  violet  preponderating ;  and 
the  point  G  will  be  seen  only  by  means  of  violet  rays.  On  rotating  the 
analysing  Nicol  through  90°,  the  point  G  will  be  seen  only  by  means  of 
red  rays. 

2.  When  the  Incident  Light  is  White.— If  we  now 
suppose  the  incident  light  to  be^white,  there  will  be  a  separate 
set  of  bands  for  each  wave-length,  and  since  the  bright  bands 
corresponding  to  different-  wave-lengths,  will  be  formed  at 
different  positions,  the  tint  of  the  emergent  light  continually 
changes  as  we  pass  along  the  wedge.  The  colours  will  be  most 
brilliant  when  the  analysing  Nicol  is  arranged  so  as'  to  inter- 
cept vibrations  parallel,  or  perpendicular,  to  those  of  the  incident 
light — that  is,  when  the  analyser  and  polariser  are  parallel, 
or  crossed.  When  the  principal  section  of  the  analysing 
Nicol  is  either  parallel,  or  perpendicular,  to  the  optic  axis  of  the 
crystalline  wedge,  all  traces  of  colour  vanish.  If  the  analysing 
Nicol  is  adjusted  so  as  to  produce  chromatic  effects,  then 
rotating  it  through  90°  will  cause  the  tint  of  each  point  to  change 
to  its  complementary.  This  result  follows  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  colour  at  any  point  is  due  to  the  interception  of 
certain  wave-lengths  by  the  analysing  Nicol ;  rotating  the  latter 
through  90°  allows  the  wave-lengths  previously  intercepted  to 
be  transmitted,  while  those  previously  transmitted  are  now 
intercepted. 

We  may  now  suppose  the  quartz  wedge  to  be  replaced  by  a 
uniform  plate  of  the  crystal  cut  parallel  to  the  axis.  The  plate 
will  appear  of  a  uniform  colour,  similar  to  that  of  the  part  of 
the  wedge  which  was  equal  to  the  plate  in  thickness.  On 
rotating  the  analyser  through  90°,  the  tint  of  the  light  trans- 
mitted changes  to  its  complementary. 

Paxallel  Bays :  Biazal  Crystal— Selenite  is  a  crystalline 
form  of  calcium  sulphate  (CaS04  +  2H2O).  It  is  a  biaxal 
crystal,  which  naturally  cleaves  parallel  to  the  plane  contain- 
ing the  optic  axes  (p.  538).  If  light  is  transmitted  normally 
through  a  crystal  of  selenite,  it  is  divided  into  two  rays  travel- 
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ling  with  different  velocities,  the  vibrations  in  these  rays  being 
parallel  and  perpendicular  to  the  bisector  of  the  angle  between 
the  optic  axes  (p.  544).  Since  in  the  case  considered,  the  waves 
travel  along  the  axis  of  y  (Fig.  279,  p.  536),  the  velocities  of  the 
two  sets  of  waves  are  respectively  equal  to  a  and  y,  when  a  >  y 
Therefore,  if  Mi>  fs)  f^  ^.re  the  three  principal  refractive  indices 
of  selenite  for  a  wave-length  X,  where  Mi  <  fi2  <  f  3  (p-  537),  the 
difference  of  phase,  <^,  between  the  two  sets  of  waves  after 
travelling  a  distance  h  along  the  axis  oiy^  is  given  by 

^  =  2ir  -  (/*3  -  /*i). 

Quarter  and  half  wave  plates  may  accordingly  be  made  from 
selenite,  and  the  colour  phenomena  described  above  may  also  be 
produced,  the  bisector  of  the  angle  between  the  optic  axes  of 
the  selenite  occupying  the  same  position  as  the  single  optic  axis 
of  the  quartz. 

Mica  is  a  biaxal  crystal  which  cleaves  naturally  in  planes 
perpendicular  to  the  bisector  of  the  angle  between  the  optic 
axes.  Accordingly,  light  transmitted  normally  through  a  film  of 
mica  traverses  the  axis  oiz  (Fig.  278,  p.  535),  and  is  divided  into 
two  coincident  rays  travelling  with  the  velocities  a  and  0,  where 
a  >  /3.  Let  an  imaginary  plane  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  the 
surface  of  the  mica,  so  as  to  contain  the  optic  axes.  Then  the 
vibrations  of  the  faster  ray  are  performed  in  this  plane,  while 
those  of  the  slower  ray  are  performed  perpendicular  to  it. 
Let  fii,  M2»  ^J^d  Ms  be  the  principal  refractive  indices  of 
mica  for  a  wave-length  X,  where  Mi  <  f4  <  /*3-  Then  the 
difference  of  phase,  ^,  between  the  two  sets  of  waves  after 
travelling  a  distance  d  along  the  axis  of  z^  is  given  by —  . 

^  =  2ir-(/xa  -  Ml). 

Quarter  and  half  wave  plates  may  be  made  from  mica,  and 
the  colour  phenomena  described  above  may  be  produced.  The 
most  brilliant  chromatic  effects  will  be  obtained  when  the 
vibrations  in  the  incident  light  are  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45° 
to  the  plane  containing  the  optic  axes,  and  the  analyser  is 
adjusted  to  transmit  vibrations  parallel,  or  perpendicular,  to 
those  of  the  incident  light. 
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Ohmutle  Effeoti,  nsinga  Double-Image  AnftlyHi.  —When  polarised 
I^ht  is  transmitted  through  a  double-image  prism,  it  becomes  divided 
into  two  divergent  rays,  in  which  the  vibrations  are  perfonned  in 
perpendicular  planes  (p.  497).  If  a  double-image  prism  is  substituted 
for  the  analysing  Nicol  in  the  above  experiments,  two  images  of  the 
crystal  will  simultaneously  be  seen,  corresponding  to  the  images  seen 
separately  through  a  Nicol  before  and  after  it  has  been  rotated  through 
a  right  angle.  Consequently,  the  colours  of  the  two  images  are  com- 
plementary ;  the  portions  of  the  images  which  overlap  appear  while. 

Divergent  Bays :  Uniazal  Crystal.— Let  AB  and  CD  (Fig. 
293)  represent  opposite  parallel  faces  of  a  plate  of  a  positive 
unia.xa.1  crystal  cut  per- 
pendicular to  the  optic 
axis.  The  plane  of  the 
paper  is  thus  a  princip  ■' 
plane  of  the  crystal  (1 
487.,)  A  ray,  whethi  ■ 
polarised  or  not,  is  trail 
mitted  without  a1terati<: 
when  incident  normally 
on  the  plate  (ihe  crystal 
is  supposed  not  to  possess 
the  rotary  power  charac- 
teristic of  quartz,  p.  503). 
An  incident  ray  inclined 
to  the  normal  is  divided 
into  two  rays  which  travel  through  the  crystal  in  different  direc- 
tions and  with  different  velocities.  Let  FG  be  a  polarised  ray, 
inclined  to  the  normal  GN.  Draw  the  trace  GH  of  the  incident 
wave  front.  The  vibrations  in  the  latter  may  be  resolved  into 
components  respectively  parallel  to  GH,  and  to  a  line  through 
G  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  paper.  The  component 
vibrations  parallel  to  GH  give  rise  to  the  extraordinary  wave 
front,  while  those  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  paper  give 
rise  to  the  ordinary  wave  front.  Draw  HD  parallel  to  FG. 
While  the  incident  wave  GH  is  travelling  through  the  distance 
HD,  let  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  wavelets,  generated  at 
G,  respectively  spread  out  into  the  sphere  KLM,  and  the 
ellipsoid  PLQ.  Through  D  draw  the  planes  DR  and  DS 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  paper,  touching  the  sphere  and 
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ellipsoid  at  R  and  S  respectively.  Then  DR  is  the  ordinary, 
and  DS  the  extraordinary  wave  front  within  the  crystal.  Also, 
GR,  produced  to  O,  gives  the  path  of  the  ordinary  ray  within 
the  crystal,  while  GS  produced  to  E  gives  the  path  of  the 
extraordinary  ray.  On  leaving  the  crystal  both  of  these  rays 
become  parallel,  since  they  were  originally  derived  from  a 
single  ray,  FG.  If  the  thickness  of  the  crystalline  plate  is 
small,  the  emergent  rays  will  be  so  close  together  as  to  merge 
into  one.  The  result  is  therefore  practically  the  same  as  if  the 
ordinary  and  extraordinary  waves  had  travelled,  with  slightly 
different  velocities,  along  the  line  GO.  The  ordinary  wave 
travels  with  a  uniform  velocity  whatever  may  be  the  inclination 
of  its  path  to  the  optic  axis.  On  the  other  hand,  the  extra- 
ordinary wave  travels  with  its  maximum  velocity  (equal  to  that 
of  the  ordinary  wave)  when  its  path  coincides  with  the  optic  axis 
but  its  velocity  decreases  as  the  inclination  of  the  path  to  the 
optic  axis  increases.  Thus,  the  greater  the  inclination  of  the 
path  GO  to  the  optic  axis,  the  greater  is  the  phase  difference 
between  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  wave  disturbances  at  O. 
On  emergence,  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  wave  vibrations 
combine  to  produce  a  resultant  vibration  which  is,  in  the 
general  case,  elliptical ;  circular  and  rectilinear  vibrations 
being  considered  as  limiting  cases. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  the  incident  light  consists  of  a  pencil  of 
polarised  monochromatic  rays  converging  toward  the  point  G  on  the 
lower  side  of  the  crystalline  plate.  The  rays  within  the  plate  diverge 
from  G,  and  those  transmitted  along  the  optic  axis  suffer  no  alteration. 
Produce  the  line  GL  to  cut  AB  in  T,  and  with  T  as  centre  draw  an 
imaginary  circle  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  plate ;  then  points  on  this 
circle  will  be  illuminated  by  rays  which  make  equal  angles  with  the 
optic  axis.  Through  each  point  on  the  circle  passes  an  ordinary,  and 
the  corresponding  extraordinary  ray,  derived  from  a  single  incident 
ray ;  and  since  the  phase  difference  between  the  emergent  ordinary 
and  extraordinary  waves  depends  only  on  the  inclination  of  their  path 
to  the  optic  axis,  it  follows  that  at  all  points  on  the  circle  the  phase 
difference  between  the  emergent  ordinary  and  extraordinary  waves  is 
constant.  We  may  therefore,  with  T  as  centre,  draw  consecutive 
circles,  such  that  each  is  characterised  by  a  certain  phase  difference 
between  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  rays  passing  through  its 
circumference. 
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Let  AB,  CD,  and  EF  (Fig,  294)  be  quadrants  of  circles  described, 
with  T  as  centre,  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  plate.  Let  the 
phase  difference  between  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  rays  passing 
through  points  on  AB  be  equal  to  air,  while  the  phase  difference 
corresponding  lo  points  on  CD  is  equal  to  {2ir  +  (t/z)J,  and  that  corre- 
sponding to  points  on  EF  is  equal  to  3*.  Let  the  vibrations  in  the 
incident  polarised  light  be  parallel  to  TF.  Radial  lines  drawn  from  T 
will  indicate  Ihe  traces  of  various  principal  planes  of  the  crystal.  The 
amplitude  of  the  incident  polarised  light  may  be  represented  by  a 
straight  line  parallel  lo 
TF,  To  find  the  ampli- 
tudes  of  the  ordinary  and 
extraordinary  rays  leaving 
the  crystal  at  a  point  on 
AB,  CD,  or  EF,  draw  a 
rectai^le  with  the  inci- 
dent wave  amplitude  as 
diagonal,  and  two  sides 
parallel  10  the  trace  of 
the  principal  plane  pas- 
sing through  the  point ; 
Ihe  extraordinary  and 
ordinary  wave  ampli- 
tudes are  respectively 
equal  lo  the  sides  of  this 
rectangle,  parallel  and 
perpendicular  10  the  trace 
of   [he    principal   plane. 

mine  the  resultant  vibra- 
tion in  an  emergent  ray. 
ordinary  and  extraordinary  w 
to  2ir,  which  is  equivalent 
vibrations  are  precisely  similar  to  the  incident 
points  on  CD  the  two  rectangular  vibrations,  virtually  differing  in 
phase  by  ir/a,  combine  lo  produce  vibrations  which  in  general  are 
elliptical.  At  the  point  D  there  is  no  ordinary  wave  vibration,  since 
the  incident  wave  vibration  is  parallel  to  the  principal  plane,  and  is 
therefore  transmitted  as  an  extraordinary  wave.  Thus,  at  D  the  wave 
vibration  is  similar  to  that  of  the  incident  light.  At  C  only  an  ordinaiy 
wave  is  transmitted,  since  there  the  incident  ivave  vibrations  are  per- 
pendicular to  the  principal  plane.  Thus,  at  C  the  wave  vibration  U 
similar  to  that  of  the  incident  lighL     At  a  point  midway  between  C 


Since   the   phase  difference  between   the 
vave  disturbances  at  points  on  AB  amounts 
difference,   the  resultant 
vibrations.     At 
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and  D  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  wave  vibrations  are  equal,  and 
since  their  phases  differ  by  ir,  the  emergent  light  is  circularly  polarised. 
The  elliptic  vibrations  at  other  points  on  CD  are  produced  in  the 
manner  indicated  by  the  construction. 

At  points  on  £F  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  wave  vibrations 
differ  by  3*,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  phase  difference  of  ».  The 
resultant  vibration  is  rectilinear,  inclined  to  the  trace  of  the  principal 
plane  at  an  angle  equal  to  180°  minus  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the 
incident  wave  vibrations.  At  F  and  E  the  resultant  vibrations  are 
similar  to  the  incident  wave  vibrations.  At  a  point  midway  between 
E  and  F  the  resultant  vibrations  are  at  right  angles  to  the  incident 
wave  vibrations.  The  resultant  vibrations  at  other  points  on  EF  may 
be  understood  from  the  diagram. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  the  emergent  light  is  analysed  by  a 
Nicol.  If  the  principal  section  of  the  analyser  is  at  right 
angles  to  TF  (the  direction  of  vibration  of  the  incident  light), 
then  the  light  emerging  from  points  on  the  straight  lines  TE 
and  TF  will  be  intercepted,  and  the  field  of  view  will  be  crossed 
by  two  black  brushes  at  right  angles  to  each  other  (Fig.  295). 
One  brush  is  parallelto  the  principal  section  of  the  polariser  and 
the  other  to  that  of  the  analyser.  The  light  emerging  from  the 
circle  AB  will  also  be  intercepted,  as  will  that  from  the  circles 
corresponding  to  phase  differences  of  4ir,  6ir,  8ir, .  .  .  &c.  The 
light  emerging  from  the  middle  point  of  the  arc  EF  is  polar- 
ised perpendicular  to  the  incident  light,  and  will  therefore  be 
transmitted  by  the  analyser.  Thus,  the  circle  EF,  and  the 
circles  corresponding  to  phase  differences  of  47r,  5flr,  7ir, .  .  .  will 
be  bright.  The  point  T  will  thus  be  surrounded  by  concentric 
circles,  alternately  dark  and  bright  (Fig.  295). 

If  the  analyser  is  now  rotated  through  90°,  so  that  its 
principal  section  is  parallel  to  TF,  the  field  of  view  will  be 
crossed  by  two  bright  brushes  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  It 
is  also  easily  seen  that  the  circles  which  were  previously  bright 
will  now  be  dark,  and  vic€  versd  (Fig.  295). 

If  the  incident  light  is  white,  the  field  will  be  crossed 
by  two  rectangular  brushes,  black  or  white  according  as 
the  polarising  and  analysing  Nicols  are  crossed  or  parallel 
The  bright  rings  corresponding  to  short  wave-lengths  will 
possess  smaller  diameters  than  those  corresponding  to  longer 
wave-lengths,  so  that  the  resultant  rings  are  brightly  coloured. 
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Rotating  either  the  analyser  or  the  polariser  through  90° 
causes  the  colour  of  each  ring  to  change  to  its  comple- 
mentary. In  applying  reasoning  similar  to  the  above  to  a 
negative  crystal  cut  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  the  only  modifica- 
tion required  is  that  the  vibrations  parallel  to  the  principal 
plane  are  transmitted  more  quickly  than  those  perpendicular 


— C»lciM  Rings  ai 

to  it.     The  resulting  rings  and  brushes  are  similar  in  both 

ApophjlUte  King!. — Apophyllite  is  a  crystallised  double  silicate  of 
potassium  and  calcium,  associated  with  calcium  or  potassium  fluoride. 
It  is  remarkable  fur  being  positive  for  one  end  of  the  spectrum,  negative 
for  the  other  end,  and  singly  refracting  foi  an  intermediate  colour, 
generally  yellow.  When  examined  between  crossed  Nicols  with 
divergent  white  light,  the  rii^s  are  approximately  white  and  black,  a 
slight  trace  of  gieen  being  observed  inside  each  black  ring. 

Double  Befraction  due  to  Strain.  — Carefiilly  annealed  glass 
possesses  identical  properties  in  all  directions,  and  thus  does 
not  exhibit  any  of  the  characteristics  of  a  doubly  refracting 
substance.  If  we  look  at  a  source  of  light  through  crossed 
Nicols,  a  sheet  of  unstrained  annealed  glass  introduced  between 
them  leaves  the  field  dark  as  before.  If,  however,  the  glass 
is  strained,  either  mechanically,  by  compressing  or  bend- 
ing it ;  or  by  heating  one  part  and  leaving  the  rest  cool,  so 
as  to  produce  unequal  expansion ;  then  light  is  immediately 
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transmitted,  and  beautifully  coloured  curves  show  the  direction 
of  the  lines  of  strain.  It  is  found  that  when  glass  is  unifonnly 
extended  or  compressed,  it  acts  like  a  doubly  refracting  crystal 
of  which  the  axis  is  parallel  to  the  direction  of  strain.  Brewster 
made  artificial  crystals  by  meliing  together  white  wax  and  resm 
in  equal  proportions  and  compressing  a  small  quantity  of  the 
cooled  mixture  between  glass  plates.  The  thin  film  between 
the  plates  acted  like  a  uniaxal  crystal  cut  perpendicular  to  the 
axis.  A  glycerine  jujube  compressed  between  glass  plates  acts 
in  a  similar  manner. 

Dr.  Kerr  introduced  two  terminals  into  holes  drilled  in  a  slab 
of  glass,  and  placed  the  glass  between  crossed  Nicols,  so  that 
the  Kne  joining  the  terminals  was  perpendicular  to  that  drawn 
through  the  centres  of  the  Nicols,  and  at  an  angle  of  45"  with 
the  principal  sections  of  the  latter.  On  connecting  the 
terminals  to  a  powerful  Wimshurst  machine,  the  field  of  view 
immediately  became  coloured,  thus  proving  that  there  is  a 
tension  in  the  glass  along  the  lines  of  electric  force.  Dr.  Kerr 
also  obtained  a  similar  result  wjien  the  terminals  were  placed  in 
a.  similar  position  within  a  vessel  containing  carbon  bisulphide. 

Qnartz  cnt  Perpendicular  to  the  Axis.-  When  polarised 

light  is  transmitted  along  the  axis  of  a  crystal  of  quartz,  the 

plane  of  polarisation  is  rotated 

C(p.  503).  Consequently,  if  the 
incident  light  vibrations  are  per- 
formed parallel  to  TF  (Fig.  294), 
the  light  emerging  from  the 
centre  of  the  field  near  T  will  in 
general  be  characterised  by 
vibrations  inclined  to  TF,  and 
will  not  be  extinguished  when 
the  Nicols  are  crossed.  Since 
the  rotation  of  the  plane  of 
polarisation  is  greater  for  short 


FiC.  906- — RinEB    and   Brushes 

than  for  long   waves    (p.  504), 

due  ID  Quiiii  cut  Perpcndicu. 

the  centre   of  the  field   will   in 

lar  10  the  A  HIE.  (Fruin  a  phuu. 
graph  by  Mr.  W,  B.  Croft.) 

general     be     coloured.      Black 

brushes  at  righi  angles  to  each 

Other  mnke  their  appearance 

near  the  outer  edge  of  the  field 

{Fig.  296). 
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Let  two  plates  of  quam,  cut  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  and 
exactly  similar  except  that  one  is  right-and  the  other  letl-handed,' 
be  superposed  and  placed  between  crossed  Nicols,  the  incident 
light  being  convergent ;  then  the  rings  and  brushes  seen  take  the 
form  shown  in  Fig.  297.  The  centre  of  the  field  is  now  dark, 
since  the  rotations  produced  by  the  right-  and  left-handed  plates 
just  neutralise  each  other.  As  we  proceed  outwards,  the  arms  of 
the  black  cross  become  coloured  red  on  one  side,  and  blue  on 

^O 

Nkob  Cnxsed.  Nicols  Fiml[cL 

Fig.  39;.— Aiiy'i  SjMrals.    {From  photographs  by  Mt.  W.  B.  Ctoft.) 

the  other,  and  curve  round  spirally.  The  coloured  rings  take 
the  forms  of  broken  arcs  of  spirals.  These  effects  are  termed 
Air/s  spirals,  from  their  discoverer.  On  rotating  the  polariser, 
or  the  analyser,  through  90°,  the  bright  parts  of  the  field  beconie  . 
dark,  and, vice  versd;  at  the  same  time  the  colour  at  any  point 
of  the  field  changes  to  its  complementary.- 

Circularly  Polarised  Liglit :  Unmxal  Crystal.  —By  placing 
a  quarter  wave  plate  (p.  501)  between  ihe  polarising  Nicol  and  , 
the  crystal  to  be  examined,  the  incident  light  may  be  polarised 
circularly.  The  principal  plane  of  the  quarter  wave  plate  must, 
of  course,  be  inclined  to  the  principal  section  of  the  Nicol  at 
an  angle  of  45°.  Let  us  suppose  that,  looking  along  the  direc- 
tion of  transmission  of  the  light,  the  direction  of  the  circular ' 
vibrations  is  right-handed  (p.  243)-  On  looking  at  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  crystalline  plate  to  be  examined,  the  vibrations  of  the . 
incident  light  will  be  left-handed,  or  executed  in  a  direction 
opposite  to  the  motion  of  the  hands  of  a  clock.  The  circular' 
o  o 
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vibrations,  on  entering  the  crystal  (which  as  before  is  supposed 
to  be  cut  perpendicular  to  the  axis),  are  decomposed  into  two 
equal  rectilinear  vibrations,  performed  parallel  and  perpendicular 
to  the  principal  plane  of  the  crystal.  These  vibrations  are 
respectively  transmitted  as  the  extraordinary  and  ordinary 
waves.  If  the  crystal  is  positive  (p.  491),  the  extraordinary  wave 
is  retarded  behind  the  ordinary  wave.  Since,  looking  down  on 
the  crystal,  the  circular  vibrations  of  the  incident  light  are  left- 
handed,  it  follows  that  on  entering  the  crystal  the  phase  of  the 


ordinary  wave  which  emerges  a 
ordinary  wave  by  11/2.     If  the  ir 


behind  that  of  the  e 
circle  (Fig.  298)  marks  the 
points  on  the  upper 
face  of  the  crystal 
where  the  emergent 
extraordinary  wave  has 
fallen  a  quarter  wave- 
length behind  the 
ordinary  wave,  then 
the  phases  of  the 
ordinary  and  extra- 
ordinary wave  vibra- 
tions are  equal  along 
this  circle,  since  the 
phase  difference  intro- 
duced    during    trans- 

lises  the  original  phase 
difference  of  the  two 
IS  of  waves.  Accord- 
ingly, the  vibrations  are  rectilinear,  performed  along  the  straight 
lines  marked  in  Fig.  298,  which  are  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45° 
to  the  trace&of  the  principal  planes.  If  the  second  circle  marks 
Ihe  points  on  the  upper  face  of  the  crystal  where  the  emergent 
extraordinary  wave  has  fallen  half  a  wave-length  behind  the 
ordinary  wave,  then  at  any  point  on  this  circle  the  vibration 
parallel  to  the  principal  plane  is  behind  that  perpendicular  10 
the  principal  plane  by  ir/2.  The  emergent  waves  are  here  circu- 
larly polarised,  the  direction  of  vibration  being  the  same  as  that 
of  the  hands  of  a  clock. 
If  the  third  circle  marks  the  points  on  the  upper  face  of  the 
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crystal  where  the  emergent  extraordinary  wave  has  fallen  three- 
quarters  of  a  wave-length  behind  the  ordinary  wave,  then,  at  any 
point  on  this  circle,  the  vibration  parallel  to  the  principal  plane 
is  behind  that  perpendicular  to  the  principal  plane  by  w.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  resultant  vibrations  here  are  rectilinear,  inclined 
at  an  angle  of  135°  to  the  principal  plane. 

Similar  reasoning  could  be  extended  to  other  circles  sur- 
rounding those  already  considered.  At  points  on  the  inner  and 
outer  circles  (Fig.  298),  cut  by  the  same  principal  plane,  the 
vibrations  arc  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  Consequently,  if 
the  analyser  is  arranged  so  as  to  intercept  the  vibrations  from 
a  point  on  the  inner  circle,  those  from  the  corresponding  point 
of  the  outer  circle  will  be  trans- 
mitted. Proceeding  around 
either  of  these  circles,  the  ab- 
solute direction  of  vibration 
continually  changes.  If  the 
analyser  is  arranged  to  intercept 
vibrations  parallel  to  AE,  then 
the  points  D,  H,  at  the  middle 
points  of  opposite  quadrants  of 
the  inner  circle,  will  be  black, 
while  the  points  D,  F,  at  the 
middle  points  of  the  remaining 
quadrants,  will  be  brightly 
iUuminaled.  Along  the  lines 
AE  and  CG  (produced),  the 
illumination  is  practically  uni- 
form.    Thus,  the  bright  rings  a 

if  the  portions  in  any  two  opposite  quadrants  were  contracted, 
or  expanded,  with  respect  to  those  in  the  remaining  quadrants 
(Fig.  299).  Using  white  light  as  an  illuminanl,  the  colour  of 
the  portion  of  a  ring  in  one  quadrant  is  complementary  to  that 
of  the  portions  in  ihe  adjoining  quadrants. 

In  constructing  Fig.  298,  it  was  supposed  thai  the  crystalline  plate 
under  examination  was  positive.  If  it  had  been  negative,  the  ordinary 
wave  would  have  fallen  behind  the  extraordinary  wave  during  trans- 
mission, and  on  emergence  along  the  inner  circle  Ihe  phase  of  the 
ordinary  wave  would  have  been  ir  behind  the  extraordinary  wave.  As 
a  consequence,  the  vibrations  along  the  inner  circle  would  have  been  at 

0   0  3 


e  discontinuous,  and  appear  a: 
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right  angles  to  those  given  in  the  figure,  and  points  from  which  the 
vibrations  were  previously  transmitted  by  the  analyser  would  now  be 
characterised  by  vibrations  which  are  intercepted,  and  vice  versd. 
Using  white  light  as  an  illuminant,  the  colour  of  each  point  in  the  field 
changes  to  its  complementary,  when  a  positive  plate  is  interchanged  for 
a  negative  plate,  or  vice  versd.  This  gives  us  a  ready  means  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  positive  and  negative  crystals, 

Oircnlarly  Polarised  and  Analysed  Light :  Umazal  Crys- 
tal.— The  vibrations  transmitted  normally  upward  through  the 
centre  of  Fig.  300  are  circular,  their  direction,  looking  down  on 
the  crystal,  being  left-handed,  or  opposite  to  that  of  the  hands  of 
a  clock.  Along  the  circle  where  the  phase  retardation  of  the 
extraordinary  behind  the  ordinary  wave  amounts  to  tt,  the 
vibrations  also  are  circular,  but  the  direction  here  is  right- 
handed.  Along  the  circle  (not  shown  in  the  figure)  where  the 
phase  .  retardation  amounts  to  2n-,  the  vibrations  are  circular 
and  left-handed,  and  so  on.  Let  us  supipose  that  a  quarter 
w^ve  plate,  say  of  quartz,  is  placed  above  the  crystal  under 
ejiamination.  Each  circularly  polarised  wave  on  entering  the 
quarter  wave  plate  is  decomposed  into  two  plane-polarised  waves, 
and  during  transmission  the  extraordinary  wave  falls  a  quarter  of 
a  wave-length  behind  the  ordinary  wave.  Let  us  suppose  that  the 
axis  of  the  quarter  wave  plate  is  parallel  to  EA  (Fig.  298).  Then 
the  circular  vibration  from  the  centre  of  the  figure  gives  rise  to  an 
extraordinary  vibration,  parallel  to  EA,  and  an  ordinary  vibra- 
tion, perpendicular  to  EA,  on  entering  the  wave  plate.  Initially 
the  phase  of  the  ordinary  vibration  is  7r/2  behind  the  extra- 
ordinary vibration  ;  but  on  leaving  the  quarter  wave  plate  the 
retardation  of  the  extraordinary  wave  just  compensates  this 
phase  difference,  and  the  emergent  rectilinear  vibrations  are  in 
the  same  phase  ;  accordingly,  they  give  rise  to  a  resultant  recti- 
linear vibration,  inclined  at  an  angle  of  45°  to  the  direction  EA. 

The  circular  vibrations  issuing  from  points  on  the  crystal,  where 
the  phase  retardation  amounts  to  27r,  47r,  67r, .  .  .  &c.,  will  also, 
after  traversing  the  quarter  wave  plate,  give  rise  to  rectilinear 
vibrations  inclined  at  45°  to  the  line  EA.  The  vibrati9ns  issuing 
from  points  where  the  phase  retardation  is  equal  to  ir,  3»r, 
Stt,  .  .  .  &c.,  are  circular  and  right-handed,  looking  down  on 
the  crystal.  When  decomposed  into  rectilinear  vibrations 
on  entering  the  quarter  wave  plate,  the  phase  of  the  extra- 
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ordinary  vibration,  parallel  to  EA,  will  be  ir/a  behind  the 
ordinary  vibration,  perpendicular  to  EA.  As  the  extraordinary 
wave  (alls  a  quarter  wave-length  behind  the  ordinary  wave 
during  transmission  through  the  quarter  wave  plate,  the  two 
waves  differ  in  phase  by  w  on  emergence,  and  they  consequently 
combine  to  form  a  resultant  rectilinear  vibration,  inclined  at 
i35"toEA. 

If  we  row  analyse  the  light  leaving  the  quarter  wave  plate  by 
means  of  a  Nicol  of  which  the  princioal  ^--i— -j  -. 

45°  to  the  line  EA,  the  light  from 
the  centre  of  the  crystal,  and 
from  the  circles  where  the  phase 
retardation  amounts  to  2jr,  4ir, 
6ir, . . .  &c.,  will  be  transmitted, 
whilst  that  from  the  circles 
where    the    phase     retardation 

will  be  intercepted.  Thus,  the 
field  will  show  a  number  of  rings 
alternately  bright  anddark,  with- 
out the  dark  brushes  produced 

when  the  light  is  plane-polarised      p,^   ,00.— Coniiniidua  Rings   due  lo 

and    analysed    (Fig.    300).      On  Circularly  Polaris«l  and  drcul^rly 

_      .  \.  ,      .  ,-.       ,  AnnJysed  LJshl.     (From  a  pholo- 

rotating    the    analysmg    Nicol  graph  by  Mr.  w.  R  Croft.) 

through  90°,  without  moving  the 

quarter  wave  plate,  the  rings  previously  dark  become  bright, 
and  wtV*  versA.  Simultaneously  rotating  the  analysing  Nicol 
and  quarter  wave  plate  produces  no  change. 

Divergent  Ligltt :  Biaxal  Crystal.~The  refraction  of  light 
by  a  biaxal  crystal  has  been  considered  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
An  incident  plane  wave  is  decomposed  into  two  plane-polarised 
waves  in  which  the  vibrations  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
and  these  waves  are,  in  general,  transmitted  with  different 
velocities.  When  the  direction  of  transmission  coincides  with 
either  of  two  directions  in  the  crystal,  termed  the  optic  axes,  the 
velocities  of  the  two  waves  are  equal.  Hence,  when  divergent 
Mght  is  transmitted  through  a  crystal  cut  perpendicular  to  the 
bisector  of  the  angle  between  the  optic  axes,  no  phase  change  is 
introduced  between  the  waves  travelling  along  the  optic  axes. 
For  other  directions,  the  phase  change  introduced  between  the 
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polarised  waves  varies.  We  may  draw  a  number  of  curves 
around  the  points  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  crystal  cut  by  the 
optic  axes,  such  thai  the  phase  difference  between  the  polarised 
waves  emerging  along  each  curve  is  constant.  The  curves,  imme- 
diately surrounding  the  end  of  either  optic  axis,  are  oval  ;  but 
those  corresponding  to  greater  phase  retardations  are  drawn 
out  so  that  corresponding  curves,  surrounding  the  ends  of  the 
two  axes,  tend  lo  meet  ;  and  one  curve  generally  takes  the  form 
of  the  figure  8,  the  two  loops  surrounding  the  two  ends  of  the 
axes.  Curves  cor- 
rcsponding  to 
greater  phase  re- 
tardations approxi- 
mately take  the 
form  of  ellipses  sur- 
rounding the  ends 
of  both  axes  {Fig. 
301).    The  form  of 

be  understood,  in 
a  general  manner, 
by  reference  to 
the  drawing  of  the  biaxal  wave  surface  (Fig.  282,  p.  538). 

The  directions  of  vibration  in  the  component  polarised  waves 
emerging  at  any  point  M  (Fig.  301)  are  determined  as  follows. 
From  M  draw  straight  lines  MF,  MF',  to  the  ends  of  the  optic 
axes.  Then  the  vibrations  are  respectively  parallel  and 
perpendicular  to  the  line  bisecting  the  angle  FMF'  (compare 
p.  545).  Thus,  to  obtain  the  comptpnent  vibrations  at  M,  we 
must  resolve  the  incident  wave  vibrations  parallel  and  perpen- 
dicular to  the  bisector  of  the  angle  FMF'. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  the  incident  light  vibrations  are 
parallel  to  the  plane  containing  the  optic  axes,  or  in  the  direction 
BOA.  Then  along  the  line  BOA  the  only  vibrations  emerging 
from  the  crystal  are  in  the  direction  BOA.  Along  the  line 
DOC  the  only  vibrations  emerging  from  the  crystal  will  be 
perpendicular  to  DOC,  or  parallel  to  BOA.  Thus,  if  the 
analysing  Nicol  intercepts  vibrations  parallel  to  BOA  (j>,  if 
the  polariser  and  analyser  are  crossed),  there  will  be  a  black 
crass  in  the  field,  one  arm  being  along  BOA,  and  the  other 
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i   photograph   by 


along  DOC  (Fig.  302).  The  coloured  rings  formed  in  (he 
remainder  of  the  field  can  be  explained  in  a  manner  essentially 
similar  to  that  described  with 
respect  to  uniaxal  crystals  (p, 
556).  If  the  analyser  is  rotated 
through  90",  the  black  cross  is 
replaced  by  a  white  cross,  and 
the  colour  of  each  ring  changes 
to  its  complementary.  When 
the  Nicols  are  crossed,  and  the 
plane  containing  the  axes  of 
the  biaxal  crystal  makes  an 
angleW-45°  with  Ihe  principal 
'  section  of  the  polariser  (i.e.  the  incident  light  vibrations  make 
an  angle  of  45°  with  the  line  BOA,  Fig.  301),  the  black  brushes 
take  the  forms  of  hyperbolic  curves,  one  passing  through  the  end 
of  each  optic  axis  {Fig.  302). 
When  a  biaxal  crystal,  cut  perpendicular  to  one  of  the  optic 
axes,  is  placed  between  crossed 
Nicols  and  examined  by  diver- 
gent light,  coloured  rings 
similar  to  those  due  to  a 
uniaxal  crystal  are  produced. 
There  is,  however,  only  a  single 
Hack  brush  crossing  the  field  ; 
this  brush  corresponds  to  the 
single  brush  crossing  each  of  the 
"eyes"  in  Figs.  302  and  303, 
Apparatns. — The  rings  and  brushes  due  to  uniaxal  crystals, 
and  some  biaxal  crystals,  can  be  observed  by  placing  the 
crystal,  cut  in  a  suitable  direction,  between  crossed  tour- 
malines, and  looking  through  the  combination  at  a  bright 
cloud.  For  this  purpose 
tourmalines  may  be  1 
veniently  mounted  on  ' 
supports  (Fig.  304),  in  which 
form  they  are  termed  four- 
maline  forceps.  Each  tour- 
maline can  be  rotated  independently.  To  observe  the  black 
brushes,  lotate  one  tourmaline  till  it  intercepts  the  light  trans- 
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•  mitt^d  by  the  other,  and  then  insert  the  crystal.  Ferrocyanide 
.of  potassium  is  a  uniaxal  crystal  crystallising  in  tablets  which 
cleave  perpendicular  to  the  optic  axis,  so  that  a  crystal  can,  by 
trial,  easily  be  split  down  to  a  requisite  thickness,  and  no  grinding 
or  polishing  is  needed.  Mica  is  a  biaxal  crystal  which  cleaves 
perpendicular  to  the  bisector  of  the  angle  between  the  optic 
axes,  and  may  be  used  to  exhibit  the  rings  and  brushes  of 
biaxal  crystals.  In  different  samples  of  mica  the  angle 
between  the  optic  axes  varies  considerably  ;  some  specimens  of 
mica  act  almost  as  uniaxal  crystals.  When  the  angle  between 
th^  axes  is  great,  the  "  eyes  "  can  only  be  seen  separately  by 
looking  obliquely  through  the  tourmalines  with  the  mica 
between  them. 

Fig.  305  represents  a  more  elaborate  piece  of  apparatus  designed  by 
Mr.  Lewis  Wright,*  for  observing  and  projecting  polarisation  effects. 


Fig.  305.— Apparattis  for  projecting  Rings  and  Joshes. 


PN  is  the  polarising  Nicol ;  after  traversing  this,  light  is  conver|ned  by 
the  lens  system  F,  and  is  finally  brought  to  a  focus  on  the  cr3rstal  by 
the  lenses  mounted  on  the  slide-holder  C  The  latter  fits  on  the 
nozzle  of  F,  and  the  crystal  is  held  by  the  small  spring  shown.  The 
light  then  traverses  a  series  of  lenses  forming  an  objective,  and  an  image 
of  the  rings  and  brushes  is  formed  at  the  second  principal  focus  of  this 
objective  ;  this  is  due  to  the  circumstance  that  the  interferii^  rays  O 
and  £  (Fig.  293,  p.  555)  are  parallel,  and  are  brought  to  a  focus  in  the 
second  focal  plane  of  the  objective.  The  lenses  H  and  K  focus  the  rii^ 
on  a  screen,  the  ra>-s  crossing  each  other  in  the  analysing  Nicol  AN. 

Determination  of  the  Angle  between  the  Axes  ofaB&ual 
GrystaL — Fig.  306  represents  a  piece  of  apparatus  which  may 

1  Z^/»  Levis  Wright,  p.  249  (MacmiDanX 
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be  used  for  this  purpose.  Light  is  polarised  by  reflection  from 
the  sheet  of  black  glass  AA  (or  the  glass  may  be  removed,  and 
a  Nicol  used  as  polarlser),  and  is  then  focussed,  by  a  lens  B, 
on  the  crystal  supported  in  the  slide-holder  K.  Another  lens, 
C,  forms  an  image  of  the  rings  and  brushes  at  F,  which  can  be 
viewed  through  an  eye-piece  lens,  D,  and  an  analysing  Nicol,  T. 
The  biaxal  crystal  is  mounted  on  K,  so  that  the  two  "eyes"  (Figj. 
302  and  303)  appear  in  the  same  vertical  line.     The  slide-holder 


Fig.  306.— Apparatus  for  determining  the  Angle  between  the  Ax»  of  aCtyuaL 


is  then  rotated  about  a  horizontal  axis  till  one  "  eye  "  appears  in 
the  middle  of  the  field  of  view,  and  the  position  of  the  vernier  N 
is  noted.  The  slide-holder  is  then  rotated  till  the  other  "eye" 
occupies  the  centre  of  the  field  of  view,  and  the  position  of  the 
vernier  is  again  observed.  The  difference  between  the  two 
vernier  readings  gives  the  "apparent"  angle  between  the  optic 
axes.  If  the  crystal  is  surrounded  with  a  liquid  in  which  the 
velocity  of  light  is  equal  to  the  wave  velocity  along  the  optic 
axes  of  the  crystal,  the  true  angle  between  the  optic  axes  may 
be  directly  observed. 

Dupersion  of  the  Optic  Axes.— In  the  majority  of  bia\al 
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crystals  the  optic  axes  have  different  directions  for  different 
wave-lengths  of  light.  In  brookite  and  chrysoberyl  the  optic 
axes,  for  rays  from  opposite  ends  of  the  spectrum,  lie  in  planes 
at  right  angles  to  each  other.  If  the  system  of  rings  produced 
by  these  crystals  are  examined  by  monochromatic  light,  as 
the  wave-length  of  the  light  is  continuously  varied  the  "  eyes " 
draw  nearer  to  each  other,  until  for  a  certain  wave-length  the 
rings  and  brushes  resemble  those  of  a  uniaxal  crystal.  On  still 
further  varying  the  wave-length,  the  "  eyes  "  separate  in  a  direc- 
tion at  right  angles  to  that  first  observed. 

Mitscherlich's  Ezperiment. — In  most  biaxal  crystals  the 
inclination  of  the  optic  axes  varies  with  the  temperature.  The 
rings  and  brushes  of  selenite  undergo  an  interesting  change  as 
the  temperature  is  raised.  At  first  the  eyes  draw  nearer  to 
each  other,  until  they  coalesce  into  a  single  set  of  rings,  similar 
to  those  characteristic  of  a  uniaxal  crystal.  On  raising  the 
temperature  still  farther,  the  eyes  separate  in  a  direction  at 
right  angles  to  that  first  observed.  On  cooling,  the  axes  gener- 
ally return  to  their  original  directions.  On  cooling  after  long- 
continued  heating,  however,  the  crystal  may  return  only  to  the 
uniaxal  stage.  Accordingly,  when  selenite  crystals,  possessing 
the  properties  of  uniaxal  crystals,  are  found  in  rocks,  we  may 
infer  that  these  rocks  have  suffered  prolonged  heating  at  some 
previous  time. 


Questions  on  Chapter  XX 

1.  Explain  the  coloration  produced  in  parallel  light  by  thin  crys- 
talline plates  placed  between  the  polariser  and  the  analyser  of  a 
polariscope.     (Load.  B.Sc.  Pass,  1899.) 

2.  Give  a  general  explanation  of  the  optical  phenomena  displayed  by 
a  thin  plate  of  a  uniaxal  crystal,  cut  perpendicular  to  the  axis  when 
viewed  in  convergent  light  between  crossed  Nicol's  prisms.     (H.  1892.) 

3.  Describe,  in  a  general  manner,  the  formation  of  the  rings  and 
brushes  seen  when  convergent  light,  traversing  a  plate  of  crystal,  is 
viewed  between  crossed  Nicols. 

Draw  a  careful  diagram  of  the  path  of  the  rays  through  the  lenses 
of  a  polariscope  arranged  to  show  this.     (H.  1897.) 

4.  Describe  and  explain  the  appearance  seen  when  a  thin  paralld 
slice  of  quartz,  cut  so  that  the  crystalline  axis  is  normal  to  the  sui£u:e,  is 
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viewed  between  crossed  tourmalines  held  close  to  the  eye,  {a)  by  white 
light,  (d)  by  the  light  of  a  sodium  flame.     (Lond.  B.Sc.  Hons.  1898.) 

5.  A  plate  of  uniaxal  crystal,  cut  with  the  faces  perpendicular  to  the 
axis,  is  placed  between  a  polariser  and  an  analyser.  How  would  you 
arrange  a  source  of  light  and  lenses  to  show  a  system  of  rings  on  a  screen  ? 

Explain  how  the  rings  are  formed  when  the  polariser  and  analyser 
are  crossed.     (Lond.  B.Sc.  Hons.  1895.) 

6.  How  thick  should  a  quarter  wave  plate  of  selenite  be  if  cleaved 
parallel  to  the  plane  containing  the  optic  axis  ?  The  principal  refractive 
indices  of  selenite  may  be  taken  as  i'530,  I '523,  1*521,  for  light  of 
wave-length  •ocxx)6  cm.     (H.,  L,  1901.) 

7.  Give  an  account  of  experiments  which  have  been  made  on  the 
effect  of  electric  stress,  upon  a  beam  of  polarised  light,  traversing  the 
dielectric  between  two  conductors  at  different  potentials.     (H.  1896.) 

Practical 

1.  Arrange  the  polariscope  so  as  to  exhibit  the  characteristic  rings 
and  brushes  of  the  specimens  of  nitre  and  calc-spar  given  you.  (Lond. 
B.Sc.  Pass,  1899.) 

2.  With  the  mica  supplied,  construct  a  quarter  wave  plate  for  sodium 
light.     (H.  1897.) 

3.  Examine  by  means  of  a  tourmaline  polariscope  the  crystals  supplied 
to  you  ;  describe  what  you  see,  and  state  the  inferences  you  draw.  (H. 
1893.) 

4.  A  specimen  of  a  crystal  placed  in  convergent  light  between 
crossed  Nicols  is  exhibited  to  you  under  such  conditions  that  its  tem- 
perature can  be  altered,  the  coloured  bands  produced  being  projected 
on  a  screen.  Describe  the  phenomena  you  observe,  before,  during,  and 
after  the  heating  of  the  crystal,  and  state  what  conclusions  you  draw 
from  them.     (H.  1894.) 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS 

Chapter  I  (p.  20) 

2.  When  the  screen  is  close  to  the  mirror,  the  illuminated  patch  will 
be  rectangular ;  when  il  is  at  some  distance  from  the  mirror,  an  image 
of  the  sun  will  be  formed.  The  effect  is  very  much  the  same  as 
if  the  sun's  rays  were  transmitted  obliquely  through  a  small  square 
aperture.     (See  p.  5.) 

Chapter  III  (pp.  80-82) 

2.  Raised  by  ^  of  its  true  distance  below  the  surface. 

9.  Angles  of  prism,  60°,  60'*,  and  60**. 

10,  _/2  =  -32*2  mm. 

13.  V  =  -4*8  ins.  ;  length  of  image  =  3  ins. 

14.  (a)v=  -  207.  cms.  ;  length  of  image  =  0*345  cm. 
{b)  Image  is  depressed  by  3  '4  cms. 

15.  Focal  length  in  water  :  focal  length  in  air  =  4  :  i. 
17.  (a)  See  also  p.  446. 

19.  (tf)  +  16  ins.  from  concave  lens,    {b)  +  90  ins.  from  convex  lens. 

20.  The  second  principal  focus  of  the  lens  facing  the  incident  rays 
must  coincide  with  the  first  principal  focus  of  the  other  lens. 

Chapter  IV  (pp.  107-109) 

2.  fi=  J2. 

3.  ,The  limiting  angle  of  the  prism  is  such  that  the  ray  is  incident 
internally  on  the  second  face  at  the  critical  angle.     Thus — 


a  =  sin"  ^ 


(•?)-"-'©• 


6.  For  (2),  see  p.  210. 

10.  ri  =  -^g'  =  35 '6  cms.  ;  F  =  -  i6*i  cms. 

13.  f  =  877  cms.  ;  F  =  -  116  cms. 

15.   i°-5. 
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Chapter  VII  (pp.  157-158) 

6.  There  is  no  such  point,  since  in  general  the  principal  points  of 
the  lens  combination  do  not  coincide.     (Compare  Question  10. ) 
9.  3  "94  sq.  mm. 

/i+/2  +  ^'  A+f2  +  d'    ^      /l+/2  +  ^ 

Chapter  IX  (p.  198) 

1.  («)  -  5  dioptres;  [b)  +  20  cms. 

2.  20/6. 

3.  II. 

Chapter  X  (p.  218) 

I.  0*568  inch  beyond  objective. 

3.  If  the  telescope  is  adjusted  for  the  normal  eye  at  rest,  ms^ifica- 
tion  =  23. 

6.  If  the  telescope  is  adjusted  for  the  normal  eye  at  rest,  focal  length 
of  eye-piece  =  i  "4  inch  nearly. 

7.  If  distance  of  distinct  vision  =  10  ins. ,  and  microscope  is  adjusted 
to  give  maximum  magnification,  object  must  be  placed  1*14  ins. 
(nearly)  beyond  objective. 

Chapter  XIII  (pp.  328-329) 
5.  See  also  p.  446. 

Chapter  XVI  (pp.  425-426) 
7.  Use  formulae — 

2/ii8  cos  r  =  n\, 
h  =  D2/8R. 

_       \/3  X  I  X  10' 

I^  =  *"o 5 —  =  1,226  cms. 

8  X  3  X  589 

Chapter  XVII  (pp.  469-470) 

5.  See  p.  446.  Points  remote  from  the  axis,  with  respect  to  which 
the  convergent  wave  surface  comprises  any  odd  number  of  half-period 
elements,  will  be  bright.     (Compare  p.  439.) 

Chapter  XVIII  (pp.  509-511) 
18.  0*00162  cm. 

Chapter  XX  (pp.  570-571) 

•00006 

5  = -. — — :  =  0*0016  cm. 

4  X  (1*530  -  1*521) 
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(Names  of  persons  ai'e  printed  in  italics. ) 


Abbey  Pro/.,  78,  08,  204,  448 

Aberration  of  light,  221 

Aberration,  chromatic,  94 

Aberration,  spherical,  of  mirror,  41,   123  ; 

—  of  lens,  77 
Abney,  Sir  IV. t  345 
Absorption,  338,  379 
Accommodation,  168 

Achromatic  combination   of   prisms,    93 ; 

—  of  lenses,  95 

Achromatic  eye-piece,  loi,  210 ;  —  micro- 
scope objective,  98 ;  —  telescope  objective, 
96  ;  —  interference  fringes,  399 

Actinium,  374 

iEolo tropic,  512 

Airy's  spirals,  561 

Ametropic,  167 

Amyl-acetate  lamp,  13 

Angle  of  minimum  deviation,  56,  103,  310 

Angle  of  prism,  88 

Anomalous  dispersion,  380 

Antinode,  265,  424 

Aperture,  42,  77,  97,  447 

Aphakia,  186,  190 

Aplanatic  foci,  42,  77 

Apophyllite,  559 

Aqueous  humour,  160 

Arago,  226,  441 

Aronsy  333 

Aschkinass,  347 

Astigmatic  pencil,  125,  128 

Astigmatism,  185,  190 

Axis  of  lens,  28 ;  —  of  eye,  160 ;  —  of  crystal, 
485>  490.  546 


BartkoUnuSy  Erasmus^  485 
Becqnerely  366,  381 
Bccguerel  X2t.ysy  374 
Biaxal  crystal,  498,  538,  565 
Bidwflly  S.,  J73 
Bill$ty  400 


Bioty  473,  499 

Bi-prism  frmges,  394,  434 

Blind  spot,  181 

Bolometer,  344 

Boscovichy  210 

BougueVy  10 

Brakleyy  222 

Brewstery  422,  489,  499 

Brewster  s  law,  474,  519,  521 

Brightness  of  object,  19  ;  —  of  image,  41,  79 

Bunsen.  11,  331 

Buttery  C.  P.y  336,  34i,  343 


Calcite,  485,  487,  489,  495,  559 
Calorescence,  368 
Cardinal  points  of  lens,   147 
system,  148 ;  —  of  eye,  151 


—  of  lens 


Casse^i 


attiy  217 


Caustic    formed  by  reflection,    122,   300; 

—  formed  by  refraction,  126 
Centre  of  curvature,  27 
Centrifugal  force,  250 
Chant,  Pro/.,  323,  395 
Christiansen,  380 
Chromatic  aberration,  94 
Circle  of  least  confusion,  125,  128 
Circular  measure,  15 
Circular  motion,  242,  249 
Circular  polarisation,  499,  502,  524 
Ctay,  Dr.y  148 
Coddington,  198 
Colour,  84  ;  —  of  the  sky,  481 
Colour  photography,  423 
Colours  of  thin  nlms,  402  ;  —  of  crystalline 

plates,  55a 
Comets'  tails,  364 
Concave  grating,  459 
Condenser,  216 

Conjugate  foci,  33,  62,  68,  113,  315 
Continuous  spectrum,  334,  337 
Convergent  lens,  70,  315 
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INDEX 


Cornea,  159,  z6o,  z86 

ComUf  235,  aa8,  233 

Corpuscular  theory,  333 

Critical  angle,  306 

Croft,  W,  B.,  433,  436,  440,  44Z,  559,  560, 

561,  563*  565.  567 
Cnwkes,  Sir  Wl,  331,  363 
Crossed  lens,  133 
Crystalline  lens,  159,  164 
Cr^-stals,  positive  and  negative,  491 ;  bi- 

axal  — ,  408,  538,  565 
Curie,  Madame,  374 
Curvature,    centre    of,   37 ;    measurement 

of — ,  116,  119 ;  radius  of — ,  28,  59 
Curvature  of  image,  126,  129 

DaU,  385 

Deflections,  measurement  of,  37 

Delisle,  441 

Density,  optical,  8,  283, 384 

Deslandres,  357 

Deviation  56,  309 ;  angle  of  minimum  -^1 

56,  X03,  310 
Dewar,  368,  386 
Diffraction,  428,  etc. 
Diffraction  grating,  448.  459;   dispersive 

power  of  — ,  454  ;  resolving  power  of  — , 

^.455 

Dioptre,  74 

Dispersion,  83,    316  ;  anomalous  •— ,  380 ; 

theory  of.—,  375 
Dispersive   power  of  medium,  92  ;   —  of 

gating,  45^ 
Distortion  of  image,  129 
Distribution  of  energy  in  spectrum,  349 
Divergent  lens,  70 
Donders,  155 
Ddppter  effect,  350,  357 
Double  image  pnsm,  497 
Double  refraction,  485 
DrtuU,  385 

Echelon  grating,  466 

Edser,  4x9 

Elasticity,  267 

Elastic  solid,  266,  269,  513,  527,  548 

Electron,  337 

Elliptic  polarisation,  499,  502,  524 

Emmetropic  eye,  167 

Encke's  comet,  ^27 

Energy,    potential,    253,    268,    275,  282 ; 
kinetic  — .  252,  274,  282 

Equivalent  lens,- 74,  158 

Etner,  luminiferous,  286,  335,  5x3 

External  conical  refraction,  544 

£yc>  159  >  cardinal  points  of — ,  151  ;  opti- 
cal system  of—,  149  ;  schematic  — ,  154 

Eye-lens,  199,  205 

Eye-piece,  loi,  205,  208 

Far  point,  X70 
Fiela-kos^  90^ 


Fitzgerald,  364 

Fizeau^  224,  336 

Fluorescence,  364,  371,  373,  383 

Fluted  spectrum,  334i  33^1  342 

Focal  distances  of  refracting  surface,  63 ; 

—  of  thin  lens,  69 ;  —  of  thick  lens,  138 
Focal  length  of  mirror,  33  ;  —  of  lens,  69 
Focal  lines,  X24,  127,  301 
Foci,  aplanatic,  42,  77  ;  conjugate  — ,  33, 

62  ;  principal  — ,  62,  68 
Forbes,  225 

Foucauit,  98,  226,  227,  231 
Fovea  centralis,  X78 
Fraunkofer,  92,  340 
hresnel,  322,  327,  394,  504,  512,  547,  etc 
Fresneis  ihomb,  523 
Fresnets  wave  surface,  531,  536,  etc 


Galileo,  200,  2x9 
Gauss,  147 
Gladstone,  385 
Glazebrook,  403,  494,  547 
Grease-spot  photometer,  11 
Green,  527,  541 
Gregory,  216 
Griffith,  34a 


Hadlcy,  212 

Half-period  zones,  289 

Half-shade,  507 

Half- wave  plate,  508 

Harcourt,  Vernon,  13 

Harmonic  motion,  240,  250,  etc 

Hefner- Alteneck,  13 

Heltnholtz,  x6i,  164,  169,  183,  376 

Herschel,  96,  216 

Homogeneous  immersion,  78,  448 

Muggins,  Sir  W.,  355 

Huyghens,  307,  208,  388,  489,  493,  etc 

Huyghens's  zones,  288 

Hypermetropia,  185,  188,  195 


Illumination,  oblique,  17 

Image,  22;  graphic  determination  of—, 
35,  64,  71,  143  ;.  — in  concave  mirror,  31; 
—  in  convex  mirror,  32,  35  ;  —  in  plans 
mirror,  22 ;  —  in  plane  refracting  sur- 
face, 53  ;  —  in  spherical  refracting  sur- 
face, 64  ;  —  in  lens,  71  ;  curvature  of  — , 
129,  151 ;  distortion  of—,  131 

Images  in  two  inclined  mirrors,  34  ;  —  in 
two  parallel  mirrors,  26 

Index  of  refraction,  8,  49,  305 

Infra-red  rays,  wave-length  of,  464 

Infra-red  spectrum,  344 

Insolation,  366 

Intensity,  516 

Interference,  317,  380,  etc 

Interferometer,  MicnelsoH*s,  418 ;  Jamint 
—,  422 

Internal  conical  refraction,  540 


i 
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Internal  reflection,  50,  306 
Intrinsic  luminosity,  17 
Inverse  square  law,  9,  277 
Irradiation,  177 
Isotropic,  513 


Jacob's  membrane,  173 
Jamin^  422 
Javaly  162 
Joly^  12 


Kathode  rays,  370 

KeeUr,  357 

Kellnery  205 

Kelvin,  Lordy  328,  350,  383,  54S 

Kerry  2?r.,  560 

Ketteler,  376 

Kinetic  energy,  975,  28a 

Kirchhoff,  339,  379,  387 

Kundty  380,  385 


Labile  ether,  549 

Langley,  344,  ^64,  etc. 

I^aurent's  saccharimeter,  507 

JLebedeWy  362 

JLenard^  371, 

Lens,  66  ;  convergent  or  divergent  — ,  70  ; 
crossed  ~,  133 ;  equivalent  — ,  74  ;  — 
combinations.  1x3  ;  focal  length  of  — , 
60,  III  ;  thick  — ,  113,  135 

Light,  velocity  of,  2x9;  mechanical  pres- 
sure of  — i  361 ;  standards  of  — ,  xa 

Line  ^)ectTum,  330,  334,  336 

JLippmanHy  423 

JListing,  X47,  X54 

Zloyd,  Dr.,  397,  541,  544 

Z,odgei  Dr.,  233 

Z.orentz  and  Lorenz,  386 

Luminiferous  ether,^  386,  325 

Luminosity,  intrinsic,  x?  ;  —  of  image,  40, 
79  ;  visual  estimate  of  — ,  19 

Lumtner,  333 


MacCuliagh,  524 

Macula  lutea,  278 

Magic  lantern,  2x5 

Magnification,  due  to  mirror,  38  ;  —  due 
to  refracting  surface,  65 ;  —  due  to  thin 
lens,  72,  115;  — due  to  thick  lens,  144, 
147  ;  — due  to  spectacles,  190 ;  —  due  to 
telescope,  200 ;  —  due  to  microscope,  203 

Magnifymg  glass,  X96 

Metlus,  487 

Mascart,  493 

Maxwell.  356,  361 

Mercury  lamp,  333 

Metallic  reflection  and  refraction,  384-5 

Methven,  13 

JMetre  in  terms  of  wave-lengths,  421 


Mica,  554,  568 

Mickelson,  229,  232,  336,  418,  422,  466 

Micro-millimetre,  331 

Micron,  331 

Microscope,  197,  202,  448,  458 

Minimum  aeviation,  56,  X03,  310 

Mirror,  21 ;  plane  — ,  2x  ;  spherical  -^,  27  ; 
axis  of  — ,  28  ;  pole  of  — ,  27 ;  principal 
section  of — ,  27  ;  ellipsoidal  — ,  43  ;  para- 
boloidal  — ,  43 

Mitscherlich,  570 

Monkhaeven,  3^6 

Multiple  reflections,  23 

Myopia,  X85,  187,  195 

Near  point,  170 
Newcomb,  232 

Newton,  84,  235,  288,  341,  404 
Newton's  rings,  408 
Nicots  prism,  495 

Nodal   points,    144 ;  experimental   deter- 
mination of  — ,  148  ;  —  of  eye,  153 
Nodes,  264 
Normal  spectrum,  451 

Objective,     telescope,    96,    199 ;     micro* 
scope'  — -,  98,  204  ;  photographic  — ,  214 
Opacity,  6 
Ophthalmometer,  x6z 
Ophthalmoscope,  x8^ 
Optic  axes  of  crystal,  538,  568 


Paschen,  347 

Pencil,   3;    astigmatic—^    125;   oblique 

centric  — ,  125  ;  excentric  — ,  129 
Pendulum,  353 
Pentane  standard,  X3 
Penumbra,  4 
Periodic  motion,  339 
Persistence  of  vision,  176 
Phakoscope,  169 
Phase,  259 

Phase  change  on  reflection,  283,  398,  484 
Phosphorescence,  365 
Phosphoroscope,  366 
Photographic  objective,  2x4 
Photometry,  10 
Pile  of  plates,  476 
Pin-hole  camera,  5,  440 
Poi^endorff,  27 
Poisson,  412,  44X 
Polarisation,  32ii,  471 ;  —  by  reflection,  471, 

475,  521  ;  —  by  double  refraction,  486; 

elliptic  and  circular  — ,  499,  502 
Polariscope,  473 
Polarised  light,  direction  of  displacement 

in,  477.  .484 
Pole  of  mirror,  27  ;  —  of  wave  surface,  428 
Polonium,  374 
Potential  energy,  252,  368,  275,  282 
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Power  of  lens,  74 

Presb^puu  170.  iBg.  195 

Principsu  foci,  of  surtace,  63 ;  —  of  thin  lens, 

68  ;^ —  of  thick  lens,  138 
Principal  focus  of  mirror,  33 
Principal  plane,  36,  6^,  7z 
Principal  planes  of  thicK  lens,  138,  141 
Principal  points,  Z13,  138,  140;  —  of  eye, 

Pnngskrim,  3^ 

Prism,  sa  ;  angle  of — ,  88 ;  totally  reflecting 

— .  52 
Punctum,  proximum,  170 ;  —  remotum,  156 
Purktnj'e't  figures,  174 


Quarter-wave  plate,  501 
Quaru,  491,  495,  503,  560 


Radian,  15 

Radiation,  337 

Radium,  374 

Radius  of  curvature,  38,  59,  zi6 

Rainbows,  zoz 

JKamsdtH,  206,  ao8 

Ray,.3,  293 

Rayleigk^  Lord,  Z32,  4Z4,  445,  447,  476, 

48Z,  48a,  527,  548,  eta 
Real  image,  3Z 
Reduced  eye,  Z54 
Reflection,  6,  29^ ;  -^  at  plane  surface,  22, 

296 ;  —  at  spherical  surface^  30,  397 ; 

diffusive  — ,  7 ;  oblique  centric  — ^  Z25  ; 

total  internal  — ,  50, 306,  saz ;  selective  — , 

383 

Reflections,  multiple,  33 

Refraction,  7,  46,  3zz  ;  —  at  plane  surface, 
46,  S3.  30*1  312 ;  —  at  spherical  surface, 
S9i  313  J — through  a  plate,  47 ;  --  through 
a  prism,  55,  308  ;  —  through  a  lens,  67, 
3Z5  ;  oblique  centric  — ,  za8  ;  double  — , 
485  ;  conical  ~,  540,  544 

Refractive  equivalents,  385  ;  —  index,  45, 

54.  57.  90,  305 
Reich^  33Z 
Reinold.  4aa 
Residual  rays,  384 
Resolving  power  of  optical  instruments, 

4^6;  — ofgratmg,  455 
Retina,  z6o,  173 
Reversibility  of  rays,  46,  413 
Richter^  331 
Rigidity,  2(67 

Rings  and  brushes,  559-568 
Rods  and  cones,  Z73,  Z79 
Romer,  219 
Rdntgen,  369 

Rotation  of  plane  polarisation,  503 
Rtnvland^  461 
Rubens,  347,  382,  384,  464 
KUcker,  ^423 
Rutnjora,  11 


Saccharimeter,  507 

Saturn's  rings,  355 

Scattering  of  light,  479 

Schematic  eye*,  Z54 

Schidtz,  z62 

Schirmer,  20 

Selective  absorption,    338,  379 ;  —  reflect 

tion,  384 
Selenite,  553 
Selltneier^  375 
Senwr,  425 
Sextant,  212 

Shadows,  3,  43Z,  433,  44Z 
Shear,  267 

Signs,  conventions  as  to,  28 
Sine,  29 

Sky,  colour  of,  48Z 
Snell,  8 
Solar  spectrum,  340 ;  distribution  of  energy 

in  -,  3|9 
Solid  angle,  Z5 
Spectacles,  Z87 
Spectrometer,  86 ;  adjustment  of  — ,  88  ; 

calibration  of—,  331 
Si>ectrum,  visible,   8^,  33o_ ;  pure  — ,  85  ; 

infra-red  — ,  34^ ;  ultra-violet  — ,  343 
Spherical  aberration,  of  mirror,  4Z,  za3  ;  — 

of  lens,  77  ;  methods  of  minimising  — ,  133 
Spherometer,  zz8 
Standard  candle,  za 
Stanhope,  Z98 
Stansfield,  H.,  4Z9 
Stellar  motion  in  line  of  sight,  355 ;  — 

spectra,  342 
Stewart,  ^87 

Stokes,  Sir  G.,  328,  364,  365,  4Z3,  493,  etc 
Strain,  266 ;  eompressional  — ^  366 ;  shear- 
ing — ,  267 
Stress,  266 
Stroboscope,  Z77 
Sulzer,  Z69 


Telescope,  reflecting,  az6 ;  refracting  — , 
Z99 ;  astronomical  — ,  199 ;  tetrestrial  — » 
20Z  ;  Gaiileds  — ,  200 

Tenth-metre,  33  z 

Thick  lenses,  ZZ3 

Toepler^  99 

Total  internal  reflection,  50,  306,  4zz,  5az 

Tourmaline,  324,  386,  474,  498 

Tourmaline  forceps,  567  . 

Transparency,  6 

Transverse  waves,  259,  369,  278,  335,  etc. 

Tyndall,  347,  368,  48X 


Ultra-violet  spectrum,  543 

Umbra,  4 

Uniaxal  crystal,  491,  546,  555 


Vector,  237 

Velocity  of  light,  2x9-332 ;  —  in  water,  r& 
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Velocity  of  transverse  waves,  271 
Vibrating  particles,  277,  337,  382 
Vibrations,  237  ;  forced  — ,  354 
Vincent y  Dr..  318,  308 
ViolU,  15 
Virtual  image,  22 
Visual  purple,  181 
Vitreous  humour,  x6o 


Wave-length,  259 

Wave-length  determinations,  391,  395,  410, 

„422i  452,.  458,  463,  464 

Wave    tram,    259 ;    --  motion,    257 ;    — 

velocity,  271,  278 
Wave  surface,  uniaxal,  491  ;  biaxal  — ,  537 
Waves,  stationary,  263  ;  transverse  — ,  259, 

269,  278,  324 


Wave  theory  of  light,  286 

Weber^  20 

IViener^  482 

^iison,  54,  87,  396 

IVollastony  198,  493,  497 

W^^rf,  y?.  »<   99,  300,  380,  385,  444,  446 

IVng^htj  Z.,  568 

X  rays,  369,  377 

Yellow  spot,  178 
Young  and  Forbes,  225 
Young,  Dr.,  327,  411 

Zone  plate,  442 
Zones,  Huyghens'Si  288 
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